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PREFACE. 


IsTBODrcTORY  to  this  wnrk,  we  state  some  facts  of  private  history. 

Ill  the  year  1831,  Mr.  Johu  W.  Barber  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  prepared  a 
work  upon  that  our  native  city,  which  combined  history,  biography  and  de- 
scription, and  was  illustrated  by  engranngs  connected  with  its  rise,  progress 
and  present  condition.  Its  success  suggested  to  him  the  preparation  of  one,  on 
a  similar  plan,  relative  to  the  State.  For  this  object  he  travelled  through  it, 
from  town  to  town,  collecting  the  materials  and  taking  sketches.  After  two 
years  of  industrious  application  in  this,  and  in  writing  the  volume,  the  His- 
torical  Collections  of  Connecticut  was  issued,  a  work  which,  like  its  suc- 
cessors, was  derived  from  a  thousand  different  sources,  oral  and  published.  ^ 

As  in  the  ordinary  mode,  the  circulation  of  books  through  "the  trade,"  is 
so  slow  in  progress  and  limited  in  sale,  that  no  merely  local  work,  however 
meritorious,  involving  such  an  unusually  heavy  outlay  of  time  and  expense  as 
that,  will  pay  even  (ho  mechanical  labor,  il,  as  well  as  its  successors,  was 
circulated  by  travelling  agents  solely,  who  thoroughly  canvassed  the  state,  until 
it  found  its  way  into  thousands  of  families  in  all  ranks  and  conditions, — in 
the  retired  fann-house  equally  with  the  more  accessible  city  mansion. 

That  book,  so  novel  in  its  character,  was  received  with  great  favor,  and 
highly  commended  by  the  public  press  and  the  leading  minds  of  the  state. 
it  is  true,  it  did  not  aspire  to  high  literary  merit : — the  dignified  style, — the 
generalization  of  tacts, — the  philosophical  deductions  of  regular  history  were 
not  there.  On  the  contrary,  not  the  least  of  its  ments  was  its  simplicity 
of  style,  its  Mlness  of  detail,  introducing  minor,  but  interesting  incidents 
the  other,  in  "  its  stately  march,"  could  not  step  aside  to  notice  and  in  avoid 
ing  that  philosophy  which  only  the  scholastic  can  comprehend  It  seemed, 
in  its  variety,  to  have  something  adapted  to  all  ages,  classes  and  tastes  and 
the  unlearned  reader,  if  he  did  not  stop  to  peruse  the  volume  at  least  in 
many  instances  could  derive  gratification  from  the  pictorial  representation  of 
his  native  village, — of  perhaps  the  very  dwelling  iii  which  he  farst  drew 
breath,  and  around  which  entwined  early  and  cheiished  associationa  The 
book,  therefore,  reached  moke  misbs,  and  has  been  more  extensively  reaxl, 
than  any  regular  state  history  ever  issued  ;  thus  adding  another  to  the  many 
examples  often  seen,  of  the  productions  of  industry  and  tact,  proving  of  a 
more  extended  utility  than  those  emanating  from  profound  scholastic  ac- 
quirements. 

This  publication  became  the  pioneer  of  others  :  a  complete  list  of  aU,  with 
the  dates  of  their  issue,  follows 


I  ^36.  The  Hist.  Coll. 

OP  Connecticut; 

by  John  W.  Barber. 

H39. 

Massac  HVsETTS 

;  "  John  W.  Barher. 

1^41.              "          " 

New  York  ; 

"  J.  W.  Barber  and  H.  Howe. 

1S43.              "          " 

Pesssylvania  ; 

"  Sherman  Day. 

1844.              " 

New  Jersey  ; 

"  J.  W.  Barber  and  H.  Hoae. 

1845.              " 

Virginia  ; 

"  Henry  Hmce, 

1847^              " 

Ohio; 

"  Henry  Howe. 
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From  this  list  it  will  be  perceived  that  OHIO  makes  the  seventh  state 
work  published  on  the  original  plan  of  Mr.  Barber,  all  of  which  thus  far 
circulated,  were  alike  avorably  received  in  the  states  lo  which  each  respect- 
ively related. 

Early  in  January,  1846,  we,  with  some  previous  time  spent  in  preparation, 
commenced  our  tour  over  Ohio,  being  Ihe  fovktii  state  through  which  we 
have  travelled  for  such  an  object.  We  thiis  passed  more  than  a  year,  in  the 
course  of  whjch  we  were  in  sevpnty-nine  of  its  eighty-lhree  counties,  took 
sketches  of  objects  of  interest,  and  every  where  obtained  information  by  con- 
versation with  early  settlers  and  men  of  intelligence.  Beside  this,  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  all  published  sources  of  information,  and  have  received 
about  four  hundred  manuscript  pages  in  communications  from  gentlemen  in 
all  parts  of  the  state. 

In  this  way,  we  are  enabled  to  present  a  larger  and  more  varied  amount 
of  materials  respecting  Ohio,  than  was  ever  before  embodied ;  the  whole 
giving  a  view  of  its  present  condition  and  prospects,  with  a  history  of  its 
settlement,  and  incidents  illustrating  the  customs,  the  fortitude,  the  bravery, 
and  the  privations  of  its  early  settlers.  That  such  a  work,  depicting  the 
rise  and  unexampled  progress  of  a  powerful  state,  destined  to  a  controlling 
influence  over  the  well-being  of  the  whole  nation,  will  bo  looked  upon  with 
interest,  we  believe  :  and  furthermore  expect,  that  it  will  be  received  in  the 
generous  spirit  which  is  gratified  with  honest  endeavors  to  please,  rather 
than  in  the  captious  one,  that  is  dissatisfied  short  of  an  unattainable  perifection. 

Whoever  expects  to  find  the  volume  entirely  free  from  defects,  has  but 
little  acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  ever  attendant  upon  procuring  such  ma- 
terials. In  aU  of  the  many  historical  and  descriptive  works  whose  fidelity  we 
have  had  occasion  to  test,  some  misstatements  were  found.  Although  we 
have  taken  the  best  available  means  to  insure  accuracy,  yet  from  a  variety 
of  causes  unnecessary  here  to  specify,  some  errors  may  have  occurred.  If 
any  thing  materially  wrong  is  discovered,  any  one  will  confer  a  favor  by  ad- 
dressing a  letter  to  the  publishers,  and  it  shall  be  corrected. 
_  Our  task  has  been  a  pleasant  one.  As  we  successively  entered  the  va- 
rious counties,  we  were  greeted  with  the  frank  welcome,  characteristic  of 
the  west.  And  an  evidence  of  interest  in  the  enterprize  has  been  variously 
shown,  not  the  least  of  which,  has  been  by  the  reception  of  a  mass  of  valua- 
ble communications,  unprecedented  by  us  in  the  course  of  the  seven  years 
we  have  been  engaged  in  these  pursuits.  To  all  who  have  aided  us, — to 
our  correspondents  especially,  some  of  whom  have  spent  much  time  and  re- 
search, we  feel  under  lasting  obligations,  and  are  enabled  by  their  assistance 
to  present  to  the  public  a  fiir  better  work,  than  could  otherwise  have  been 
produced.  H.  U_ 
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OHIO. 


OUTLINE   HISTORY  * 

The  teri-itory  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Ohio  was  for- 
merlv  a  part  of  that  vast  region  claimed  by  France,  between  the 
■Vlleshany  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  first  known  by  the  general 
name  of  Louisiana.  In  1673,  Marquette,  a  zealous  French  Mis- 
sionary, accompanied  with  Monsieur  Joliet,  from  Quebec,  with  hve 
boatmen,  set  out  on  a  mission  from  Macliinac  to  the  unexplored  re- 
gions lyin"  south  of  that  station.  They  passed  down  the  lake  to 
Green  Bay,  thence  from  Fox  River  crossed  over  to  the  Wisconsin, 
which  they  followed  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi. 
They  descended  this  mighty  stream  a  thousand  miles  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Arkansas.  On  their  return  to  Canada,  they  did  not 
fail  to  uroe,  in  strong  terms,  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  vast 
and  fertile  regions  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1679,  M.  de  la  Salle,  the  French  com- 
mandant of  Fort  Frontenac,  on  Lake  Ontario,  launched,  upon  Lake 
Erie  the  Griffin,  a  bai-k  of  about  60  tons,  with  which  he  proceeded 
through  the  Lakes  to  the  Straits  of  Michillimackinac.  Leaving  his 
bark  at  this  place,  he  proceeded  up  Lake  Michigan,  and  from  thence 
to  the  south  west,  till  he  arrived  at  Peoria  Lake,  m  Illinois.  At  this 
place  he  erected  a  fort,  and  after  having  sent  Father  Lewis  Henne- 
pin on  an  exploring  expedition.  La  Salle  returned  to  Canada,  in 
1083  La  Salle  went  to  France,  and,  by  the  representations  which  he 
made,  induced  the  French  Government  to  fit  out  ai.  expedition  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  expedition  failed.  La  Salle  being  murdered  by  his  ownmen. 

This  disaster  did  not  abate  the  ardor  of  the  French  in  their  great 
plan  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  vast  region  westward  oi  the 
English  colonies.  A  second  expedition  sailed  from  France,  under 
the  command  of  M.  D'Iberville.  This  officer  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  explored  the  river  for  several  hundred  miles 

•  The  principal  Boureca  irom  wHch  this  ontUne  is  derived,  are  the  MSS.  of  Hon.  ThomM 
Scoti.  of  Chillicoihe.  Secretary  of  the  Convenlion  which  framed  the  conslUution  of  Ohio  ; 
the  hislotical  sketch  prefixed  to  Chafe's  Slaiutes,  and  Ferkina'  Annals  of  the  Weal. 
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Permanent  establishments  were  made  at  different  points  ;  and  from 
this  time  the  French  colony  west  of  the  Alleghanies  steadily  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  strength.  Previous  to  the  year  1725  the 
colony  had  been  divided  into  quarters,  each  having  its  local  gover- 
nor, or  commandant,  and  judge,  but  all  subject  to  the  superior  au- 
thority of  the  council  general  of  Louisiana.  One  of  these  quarters 
was  established  north  west  of  the  Ohio. 

At  this  period,  the  French  had  erected  forts  on  the  Mississippi  on 
the  Illinois,  on  the  Maumee,  and  on  the  lakes.  Still,  however,  the 
communication  with  Canada  was  through  Lake  Michigan.  Before 
1750,  a  French  post  had  been  fortified  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash 
and  a  communication  was  established  through  that  river  and  the 
Maumee  with  Canada.  About  the  same  time,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  progress  of  the  French,  the  Ohio  Company  was 
i^ii'  ^'^**  '"^^®  ^°'^^  attempts  to  establish  trading  houses  among 
the  Indians.  The  Fi-ench,  however,  established  a  chain  of  fortifica- 
tions back  of  the  English  settlements,  and  thus,  in  a  measure  had 
the  entire  control  of  the  great  Mississippi  valley.  The  English  go- 
vernment became  alarmed  at  the  encroachments  of  the  French,  and 
attempted  to  settle  boundaries  by  negotiations.  These  availed  no- 
thing, and  both  parties  were  determined  to  settle  their  differences  by 
the  force  of  arms. 

The  claims  of  the  different  European  monarchs  to  large  portions 
of  the  western  continent  were  based  upon  the  first  discoveries  made 
by  their  subjects.  In  1609,  the  English  monarch  granted  to  the 
London  Company,  all  the  territories  extending  along  the  coast  for 
two  hundred  miles  north  and  south  from  Point  Comfort,  and  "  up 
mio  the  land,  throughout,  from  sea  to  sea,  west  and  north-west." 
In  1662,  Charles  II.  granted  to  certain  settlers  upon  the  Connecticut 
all  the  territory  between  th'e  parallels  of  latitude  which  include  the 
present  State  of  Connecticut,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
1  he  clamis  which  Massachusetts  advanced,  during  the  revolution 
to  an  interest  m  the  western  lands,  were  founded  upon  a  similar 
char^ter,  granted  thirty  years  afterwards. 

When  the  king  of  France  had  dominions  in  North  America,  the 
whole  of  the  late  territory  of  the  United  States,  north-west  of  the 
nver  Ohio,  was  included  in  the  province  of  Louisiana,  the  north 
boundary  of  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  concluded  between 
trance  and  England  in  1713,  was  fixed  at  the  49th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude north  of  the  Equator.  After  the  conquest  of  the  French  pos- 
sessions in  North  America  by  Great  Britain,  this  tract  was  ceded  by 
trance  to  Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763. 

The  principal  ground  whereon  the  English  claimed  dominion 
beyond  the  Alleghanies  was,  that  the  Sis  Nations  owned  the  Ohio 
val^y,  and  had  placed  it  with  their  other  lands  under  the  protection 
of  Lngland.  Some  of  the  western  lands  were  also  claimed  by  the 
British  as  having  been  actually  purchased,  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  in 
1744,  at  a  treaty  between  the  colonists  and  the  Six  Nations  at  that 
place.     In  1748,  the  "Ohio  Company,"  for  the  purpose  of  securmg 
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the  Indian  trade,  was  formed.  In  1749,  it  appears  that  the  English 
built  a  trading  house  upon  the  Great  Miami,  at  a  spot  since  called 
Loramie's  StSre.  In  1751,  Christopher  Gist,  an  agent  of  the  Uhio 
Company,  who  was  appointed  to  examine  the  western  lands,  made 
a  visit  to  the  Twigtwees,  who  lived  upon  the  Miami  river,  ahout  one 
hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  ,     „   ,  j-       u 

Early  in  1762,  the  French  having  heard  of  the  tradmg  house  on 
the  MiJmi,  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  the  Twigtwees  and  demanded 
the  traders  as  intruders  upon  French  lands.  The  Twigtwees  re- 
fused to  deliver  up  their  friends.  The  French,  assisted  hv  the  Ot- 
tawas  and  Chippewas,  then  uttacked  the  trading  house  w-hich  was 
probably  a  block  house,  and  after  a  severe  battle,  in  which  fourteen 
of  the  natives  were  killed  and  others  wounded,  took  and  destroyed 
it,  carrying  away  the  traders  to  Canada.  This  tort,  or  trading  house 
w'as  called!  by  the  English,  Fidmwitlany.  Such  was  the  firat  Bntish 
settlement  in  the  Ohio  valley,  of  which  we  have  any  record. 

After  Braddock's  defeat,  in  175.5,  the  Indians  pushed  their  eiciir- 
sions  as  far  east  as  the  Blue  Ridge.  In  order  to  repel  them.  Major 
Lewis  in  Jan.,  1756,  was  sent  with  a  party  of  troops  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Ohio.  The  point  apparently 
aimed  at  was  the  upper  Shawanese  town,  situated  on  the  Ohio,  three 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  The  attempt  proved 
a  failure,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  swollen  state  of  the 
streams,  and  the  treachery  of  the  guides.  In  1764,  Gen.  Bradstreet 
having  dispersed  the  Indian  forces  besieging  Detroit,  passed  into  the 
Wyandot  country  by  way  of  Sandusky  Bay.  He  ascended  the  hay 
and  river  as  far  as  it  was  navigable  for  boats  md  there  made  a 
camp.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  the  Chiefs  and  head  men. 
The  Shawnees  of  the  Scioto  river,  and  »■«  M»""f  .°f  J»  "™: 
kingnm,  however,  still  continued  hostile.  Col.  Boquet,  in  "64,  with 
a  body  of  troops,  marched  from  Fort  Pitt  into  the  heart  of  the 
Ohio  country  on  the  Muskingum  river.  This  expedition  was  con- 
ducted with  great  prudence  and  skill,  and  without  scarcely  any  loss 
of  life  as  trlaty  of  peace  was  effected  with  the  Indians,  who  re- 
stored the  prisoiers  thev  had  captured  froin  the  white  settlements. 
The  next  war  with  the  Indians  was  in  1774,  generally  known  as 
Lord  Dunmore's.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  an  oxpeditioit  under 
Col.  M'Donald,  was  assembled  at  Wheeling,  marched  into  the  Muskin- 
gum country  and  destroyed  the  Indian  town  of  Wapalomica,  a  lew 
miles  above  the  site  of  Zanesville.  In  the  fall,  the  Indians  vrere  de- 
feated after  a  hard  fought  battle  at  Point  Pleasant,  on  the  Virginia 
side  of  the  Ohio.  Shortly  after  this  event.  Lord  Dunmoro  made 
peace  with  the  Indians  at  Camp  Charlotte,  m  what  is  now  Picka- 

"'SuringX  revolutionary  war,  most  of  the  western  Indians  were 
more  or  less  united  against  the  Americans.  In  the  all  ol  1778,  an 
expedition  against  Detroit  was  projected.  As  a  prehmmary  step  it 
was  resolve!  that  the  forces  in  the  west,  under  Gen.  M'lntosh,  should 
move  up   and  attack  the  Sandusky  Indians.     Prehminary  to  this. 
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Fort  Laurens,  so  cdled  in  honor  of  the  President  of  Congress,  was 
built  upon  the  Tuscarawas,  a  short  distance  below  the  site  of  Bolivar 
Tuscarawas  county.  The  expedition  to  Detroit  was  abandoned  and 
the  garrison  of  Fort  Laurens,  after  suffering  much  from  the  Indians 
and  from  famine,  were  recalled  in  August,  1779.  A  month  or  two 
previous  to  the  evacuation  of  this  fort,  Col.  Bowman  headed  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Shawanees.  Their  village,  Chillicothe,  three 
miles  north  of  the  site  of  Xenia,  on  the  Little  Miami,  was  burnt. 
Ihe  warriors  showed  an  undaunted  front,  and  the  whites  were 
iorced  to  retreat.  In  the  summer  of  1780,  an  expedition  directed 
against  the  Indian  towns,  in  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum,  moved  from 
Wheeling,  under  Gen.  Broadhead.  This  expedition,  known  as  "the 
Coshocton  campaign,"  was  unimportant  in  its  results.  In  the  same 
summerj^Gen.  Clark  led  a  body  of  Kentuckians  against  the  Shaw- 
nees.  Chillicothe,  on  the  Little  Miami,  was  burnt  on  their  approach 
but  at  Piqua,  their  town  on  the  Mad  River,  six  miles  below  the  site 
of  Springfield,  they  gave  battle  to  the  whites  and  were  defeated. 
In  September,  1782,  this  officer  led  a  second  expedition  against  the 
bhawanese.  _  Their  towns.  Upper  and  Lower  Piqua,  on  the  Miami, 
within  what  is  now  Miami  county,  were  destroyed,  toaether  with 
the  store  of  a  trader. 

There  were  other  expeditions  into  the  Indian  country  from  Ken- 
tucky, which,  although  of  later  date,  we  mention  in  this"  connection. 
In  1786,  Col.  Logan  conducted  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
Mackachack  towns,  on  the  head  waters  of  Mad  River  in  what  is 
now  Logan  county.  Edwards,  in  1787,  led  an  expedition  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Big  Miami,  and,  in  1788,  Todd  led  one  into  the 
Scioto  valley.  There  were  also  several  minor  expeditions,  at  various 
times,  into  the  present  limits  of  Ohio. 

The  Moravian  missionaries,  piior  to  t!ie  war  of  the  revolution, 
had  a  number  of  missionary  stations  within  the  limits  of  Ohio.  The' 
missionaries,  Heckewelder  and  Post,  were  on  the  Muskingum  as 
early  as  1762.  In  March,  1782,  a  party  of  Americans,  unJer  Col. 
Williamson,  murdered,  in  cold  blood,  ninety-four  of  the  defenceless 
Moravian  Indians,  within  the  present  limits  of  Tuscarawas  county. 
In  the  June  following,  Col.  Crawford,  at  the  head  of  about  500  men, 
was  defeated  by  the  Indians,  three  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Upper 
Sandusky,  in  Wyandot  county.  Col.  Crawford  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  retreat,  and  burnt  at  the  stake  with  horrible  tortures. 

By  an  act  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  passed  in  1774,  the 
whole  of  the  late  north-western  Territory  was  annexed  to,  and  made 
a  part  of,  the  province  of  Quebec,  as  created  and  established  by  the 
royal  proclamation  of  the  7th  of  October,  1763.  But  nothing  therein 
contained,  relative  to  the  boundary  of  the  said  province  of  Quebec, 
was  in  any  wise  to  affect  the  boundaries  of  any  other  colony. 

The  colonies  having,  in  1776,  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the 
British  king,  and  assumed  rank  as  free,  sovereign  and  independent 
States,  each  State  claimed  the  right  of  soil  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
district  of  country  embraced  within  its  charter.     The  charters  of 
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several  of  the  States  embraced  large  portions  of  western  unap])ro- 
priated  lands.  Those  States  which  had  no  such  charters,  insisted 
that  these  lands  ought  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
States,  according  to  their  population,  as  the  title  to  them,  if  secured 
Et  all,  would  be  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  all  the  States,  Con- 
gress repeatedly  urged  upon  those  States  owning  western  unappro- 
piiated  lands,  to  make  liberal  cessions  of  them  for  the  common  bene- 
fit of  all. 

The  claim. of  the  English  monarch  to  the  late  north-western  Ter- 
ritoiy  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  signeil 
at  iParis,  September  3d,  1783,  The  provisional  articles  which 
formed  the  basis  of  that  treaty,  more  especially  as  related  to  the 
boundary,  were  signed  at  Paris,  November  30th,  1782.  During  the 
pendency  of  the  negociation  relative  to  these  preliminary  articles, 
Mr.  Oswald,  the  British  commissioner,  proposed  the  river  Ohio  as 
the  western  boundaiy  of  the  United  States,  and  but  for  the  indomit- 
able perseverance  of  the  revolutionary  patriot,  John  Adams,  one  of 
the  American  commissioners,  who  opposed  the  proposition,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  Mississippi  as  the  boundary,  the  probability  is,  that 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Oswald  would  have  been  acceded  to  by  the 
United  States  commissioners, 

The  States  who  owned  western  unappropriated  lands,  with  a 
single  exception,  redeemed  their  respective  pledges  by  ceding  them 
to  the  United  States.  The  State  of  Virginia,  in  March,  1784,  ceded 
the  right  of  soil  and  jurisdiction  to  the  district  of  country  embraced 
in  her  charter,  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1786j  the  State  of  Connecticut  also  ceded  her  claim  of  soil 
and  jurisdiction  to  the  district  of  country  wMin  the  limits  of  her 
charter,  situated  west  of  a  line  beginning  at  the  completion  of  the 
forty-first  point  degree  of  north  latitude,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  from 
thence  by  a  line  drawn  north  parallel  to,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  west  of  said  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  continue 
north  until  it  came  to  forty-two  degrees  and  two  minutes  north  lati- 
tude. The  State  of  Connecticut,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1801,  also 
ceded  her  jurisdictional  claims  to  all  that  territory  called  the  "  West- 
ern Reserve  of  Connecticut."  The  States  of  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts also  ceded  all  their  cliums. 

The  above  were  not  the  only  claims  which  had  to  be  made  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  settlements  within  the  limits  of  Ohio. 
Numerous  tribes  of  Indian  savages,  by  virtue  of  prior  possession, 
asserted  their  respective  claims,  which  also  had  to  be  extinguished. 
A  treaty  for  this  purpose  was  accordingly  made  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
October  27th,  1784,  with  the  Sachems  and  warriors  of  the  Mohawks, 


Onondagas,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  and  Tuscarora.s ;  by  the 
third  article  of  which  treaty,  the  said  Six  Nations  ceded  to  the  United 
States  all  claims  to  the  country  west  of  a  line  extending  along  the 
west  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oyounayea 
to  the  river  Ohio. 
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A  treaty  was  also  concluded  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  January  21st,  1785, 
■with  the  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Chippewa,  and  Ottawa  nations,  by 
which  the  boundary  iine  between  the  United  States  and  the  Wyan- 
dot and  Delaware  nations  was  declared  to  begin  "  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Cuyahoga,  and  to  extend  up  said  river  to  the  Portage,  be-  ■ 
tween  that  and  the  Tuscaroras  branch  of  the  Muskingum,  thence 
down  that  branch  to  the  crossing  place  above  Fort  Laurens,  tlien 
westeriy  to  the  Portage  of  the  Big  Miami,  which  runs  into  the  Ohio, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  branch  the  fort  stood  which  was  taken  by  the 
French,  in  1752 ;  then  along  said  Portage  to  the  Great  Miami,  or 
Omee  river,  and  down  the  south  side  of  the  same  to  its  mouth ;  then 
along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga 
nver,  where  it  began."  The  United  States  allotted  all  the  lands 
conlajned  within  said  lines  to  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations, 
to  live  and  hunt  on,  and  to  such  of  the  Ottawa  nation  as  lived  there- 
on ;  saving  and  reserving  for  the  establishment  of  trading  posts,  six 
miles  square  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  or  Omee  river,  and  the 
same  at  the  Portage,  on  that  branch  of  the  Big  Miami  which  runs 
into  the  Ohio,  and  the  same  on  the  Lake  of  Sandusky  where  the  fort 
formerly  stood,  and  also  two  miles  square  on  each  side  of  the  Lower 
Rapids  of  Sandusky  river. 

The  Indian  title  to  a  large  part  of  the  territory  within  the  limits 
of  Ohio  having  been  extinguished,  legislative  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress  became  necessary  before  settlements  were  commenced ; 
as  in  the  treaties  made  with  the  Indians,  and  in  the  acts  of  Congress, 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  prohibited  settling  on  the  lands 
of  the  Indians,  as  v/.tH  as  on  those  of  the  United  States.  Ordinan- 
ces were  accordingH'made  by  Congress  for  the  government  of  the 
North-western  Territory,  and  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  portions  of 
lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished. 

In  May,  1785,  Congress  passed  an  ordinance  for  ascertaining  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  these  lands.  Under  that  ordinance,  the  first 
seven  ranges,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Ohio  river,  were  sui-veyed.  Sales  of  parts  of  these 
were  made  at  New  York,  in  1787,  the  avails  of  which  amounted  to 
$72,974,  and  sales  of  other  parts  of  said  range  were  made  at  Pitts- 
burg and  Philadelphia,  in  1796.  The  avails  of  sales  made  at  the 
former  place  amounted  to  »43,446,  and  at  the  latter,  $5,120.     A 

f)ortion  of  these  lands  were  located  under  United  States  military 
and  warrants.  No  further  sales  were  made  in  that  district  until  the 
Land  Office  was  opened  at  Steubenville,  July  1st,  1801. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1787,  a  contract  in  writing  was  entered 
into  between  the  Board  of  Treasury  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, of  the  one  part,  and  Manassah  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sargeanl, 
as  agents  for  the  directors  of  the  New  England  Ohio  Company  of 
associates,  of  the  other  part,  for  the  purchase  of  the  tract  of  land 
bounded  by  the  Ohio,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  western  boundary  of  the  seventh  range  of  townships  then 
surveying ;  thence  by  said  boundary  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
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the  tenth  township  from  the  Ohio;  thence  by  a  due  west  line  to 
Scioto ;  thence  by  the  Scioto  to  the  beginning.  The  bounds  of  that 
contract  were  afterwards  altered  in  1792.  The  settlement  of  this 
purchase  commenced  at  Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum 
river,  in  the  spring  of  1788,  and  was  the  first  settlement  formed  within 
the  limits  of  Ohio.  An  attempt  at  settlement  within  the  bounds  of 
Ohio  had  been  made  in  April,  1785,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  on 
the  site  of  Portsmouth,  by  four  families  from  Redstone,  Pa.;  but  diffi- 
culties with  the  Indians  compelled  its  abandonment. 

The  same  year  in  which  Marietta  was  first  settled.  Congress  ap- 
pointed Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  an  officer  of  the  revolution.  Governor; 
Winthrop  Sargeant,  Secretary ;  and  the  Hon.  Samuel  Holden  Par- 
sons, James  Mitchell  Varnum,  and  John  Cleves  Symmes,  Judges ; 
in,  and  over  the  Territory.  The  territorial  government  was  orga- 
nized, and  sundry  laws  were  made,  or  adopted,  by  the  Governor 
and  Judges  Parsons  and  Varnum.  The  county  of  Washington, 
having_its  limits  extended  westward  to  the  Scioto,  and  northward  to 
Lake  Erie,  embracing  about  half  the  territory  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  State,  was  established  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Go- 
On  the  15th  of  October,  1788,  John  Cleves  Symmes,  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  associates,  contracted  with  the  Board  of  Treasury 
for  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land  situated  between  the  Great 
and  Little  Miami  river,  and  the  first  settlement  within  the  limits  of 
that  purchase,  and  second  in  Ohio,  was  commenced  in  November  of 
that  yeai-,  at  Columbia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  five  miles 
above  the  site  of  Cincinnati, 

"A  short  time  after  the  settlement  at  Marietta  had  commenced,  an 
association  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  "  Scioto  Land  Com- 
pany:'' A  contract  was  made  for  the  purcliase  of  a  part  of  the  lands 
included  in  the  Ohio  Company's  purchases.  Plats  and  descriptions 
of  the  land  contracted  for,  were,  however,  made  out,  and  Joel  Barlow 
was  sent  as  an  agent  to  Europe  to  make  sales  of  the  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company ;  and  sales  were  effected  of  parts  thereof  to 
companies  and  individuals  in  France.  On  February  19th,  1791-  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  of  these  purchasers  left  Havre  de  Grace,  in 
France,  and  arrived  in  Alexandria,  D.  C,  on  the  3d  of  May  follow- 
ing. During  their  passage,  two  were  added  to  their  number.  On 
their  arrival,  they  were  told  that  the  Scioto  Company  owned  no 
land.  The  agent  insisted  that  they  did,  and  promised  to  secure  to 
them  good  titles  thereto,  which  he  did,  at  Winchester,  Brownsville, 
and  Charleston  (now  Wellsburg).  When  they  arrived  at  Marietta, 
about  fifty  of  them  landed.  The  rest  of  the  company  proceeded  to 
Gallipolis,  which  was  I^d  out  about  that  time,  and  were  assured  by 
the  agent  that  the  place  Say  within  their  purchase.  Every  effort  to 
secure  titles  to  the  lands  they  had  purchased  having  failed,  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  Congress,  and  in  June,  1798,  a  grant  was  made 
to  them  of  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Ohio,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto 
river,  which  is  called  the   '  French  Grant:  " 
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The  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  in  May,  1705,  appointed  a  com- 
mitlee  to  receive  proposals  and  make  sale  of  the  lands  she  had  re- 
served in  Ohio,  This  committee  sold  the  lands  to  sundry  citizens 
of  Connecticut  and  other  States,  and,  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
executed  to  several  purchasers  deeds  of  conveyance  therefor.  The 
purchasers  proceeded  to  survey  into  townships  of  five  miles  square 
the  whole  of  said  tract  lying  east  of  the  Cuyahoga ;  they  made  di- 
visions thereof  according  to  their  respective  proportions,  and  com- 
menced settlements  in  many  of  the  townships,  and  there  were  actu- 
ally settled  therein,  by  the  21st  of  March,  1800,  about  one  thousand 
inhabitants.  A  number  of  mills  had  been  built,  and  roads  cut  in 
vaiious  directions  to  the  extent  of  about  700  miles. 

The  location  of  the  lands  appropriate  for  satisfying  military  land 
bounty  warrants  in  the  district  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  granted 
for  services  in  the  revolutionary  war,  commenced  on  March  13th, 
1800 ;  and  the  location  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  Canadian  and 
Nova  Scotia  refugees  commenced  February  13th,  1802.  The  lands 
east  of  the  Scioto,  south  of  the  militaiy  bounty  lands,  and  west  of 
the  fifteentli  range  of  townships,  were  first  brought  into  market,  and 
offered  for  sale  by  the  United  States  on  tbe  first  Monday  of  May, 
1801. 

The  State  of  Virginia,  at  an  early  period  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
raised  two  description  of  troops,  Slate  and  Continental,  to  each  of 
which  bounties  in  land  were  promised.  The  lands  within  the  limits 
of  her  charter,  situate  to  the  north-west  of  Ohio  river,  were  with- 
drawn from  appropriation  on  treasury  warrants,  and  the  lands  on 
Cumberland  river,  and  between  the  Green  and  Tennessee  rivers  on 
the  south-easterly  side  of  the  Ohio,  were  appropriated  for  these  mili- 
tary bounties.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  Virginia 
ceded  her  lands  north  of  the  Ohio,  upon  certain  conditions ;  one  of 
which  was,  tiiat  in  case  the  lands  south  of  Ohio  should  be  insufficient 
for  their  legal  bounties  to  their  troops,  the  deficiency  should  be  made 
up  from  lands  north  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  rivers  Scioto  and 
Little  Miami. 

In  1 783,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  authorized  the  officers  of  their 
respective  lines  to  appoint  superintendants  to  regulate  the  survey  of 
the  bounty  lands  promised.  Richard  C  Anderson  was  appointed 
principal  surveyor  of  the  lands  of  the  troops  of  the  continental  estab- 
lishment. An  office  for  the  reception  of  locations  and  surveys  was 
opened  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  August  1st,  1784,  and  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1787,  the  said  office  was  open  for  the  reception  of  surveys 
and  locations  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio. 

In  the  year  1789,  January  9th,  a  treaty  was  made  at  Fort  Hairmer, 
between  Gov.  St.  Clair  and  the  Sachems  and  warriors  of  the  Wyan- 
dot, Chippewa,  Potawatomie,  and  Sac  nations,  in  which  the  treaty 
at  Fort  Mcintosh  was  renewed  and  confirmed.  It  did  not,  however, 
produce  the  favorable  results  anticipated.  The  Indians,  the  same 
year,  assuming  a  hostile  appearance,  were  seen  hovering  round  the 
infant  settlements  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  and  between 
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the  Miamies,  and  nine  persons  were  killed  within  the  bounds  of 
Symmes'  purchase.  The  new  settlers  became  alarmed  and  erected 
block-houses  in  each  of  the  new  settlements.  In  June,  1789,  Major 
Doughty,  with  140  men,  from  Fort  Harmar,  commenced  the  building 
of  Fort  Washington,  on  a  spot  now  within  the  present  limits  of  Cin- 
cinnati. A  few  months  afterwards,  Gen.  Harmar  arrived,  with  300 
men,  and  took  command  of  the  fort. 

Negociations  with  the  Indi^is  proving  unavailing.  Gen.  Harmar 
was  directed  to  attack  their  towns.  In  pursuance  of  nis  instructions, 
he  marched  from  Cincinnati,  in  September,  1790,  with  1,300  men,  of 
whom  less  than  one-fourth  were  regulars.  When  near  the  Indian 
villages,  on  the  Miami  of  the  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 
Port  Wayne,  an  advanced  detachment  of  210,  consistmg  chiefly  of 
mihtia,  fell  into  an  ambush  and  was  defeated  with  severe  loss.  Gen. 
Harmar,  however,  succeeded  in  burning  the  Indian  villages,  and  in 
destroying  their  standing  corn,  and  having  effected  this  service,  the 
army  commenced  its  march  homeward.  They  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  Harmar  received  intelligence  that  the  Indians  had  returned 
to  their  rumed  towns.  He  immediately  detached  about  one-third  of 
his  remaining  force,  under  the  command  of  Co!.  Hardin,  with  orders 
to  bring  them  to  an  engagement.  He  succeeded  in  this  early  the 
next  momina  ;  the  Indians  fought  with  great  fury,  and  the  mUitia 
and  the  regulars  alike  behaved  with  gallantry.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred of  the  militia,  and  all  the  regulars  except  nine,  were  killed,  and 
the  rest  were  driven  back  to  the  main  body.  Dispirited  by  this 
severe  misfortune,  Harmar  immediately  marched  to  Cincinnati,  and 
the  object  of  the  expedition  in  intimidating  the  Indians  wa«  entirely 
unsuccessful. 

As  the  Indians  continued  hostile,  a  new  army,  superior  to  the 
former,  was  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  under  the  command  of  Gov. 
St.  Clair.  The  regular  force  amounted  to  2,300  men ;  the  militia 
numbered  about  600,  With  this  army,  St.  Clair  commenced  his 
march  tovrards  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Maumee.  Two  forts, 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  were  established  and  garrisoned  on  the 
route,  about  forty  miles  from  each  other.  Misfortune  attended  the 
expediticm  almost  from  its  commencement  Soon  after  leaving  Fort 
Jefferson,  a  considerable  party  of  the  militia  deserted  in  a  body. 
The  first  regiment,  under  Major  Hamtramck,  was  ordered  to  pursue 
them  and  to  secure  the  advancing  convoys  of  provisions,  which  it 
was  feared  they  designed  to  plunder.  Thus  weakened  by  desertion 
and  division,  St.  Clair  approached  the  Indian  villages.  On  the  third 
of  November,  1791,  when  at  what  is  now  the  line  of  Darke  and 
Mercer  counties,  he  halted,  intending  to  throw  up  some  slight  forti- 
fication for  the  protection  of  baggage,  and  to  await  the  return  of  the 
absent  regiment.  On  the  following  morning,  however,  about  half 
an  hour  before  sun  rise,  the  American  army  was  attacked  with  great 
fury,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  by  the  whole  disposable 
force  of  the  north-west  tribes.  The  Americans  were  totally  de- 
feated.    Gen.  Butler  and  upwards  of  six  hundred  men  were  killed. 
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Indian  outrages  of  every  kind  were  now  multiplied,  and  emigration 
was  almost  entirely  suspended. 

President  Washington  now  urged  forward  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  for  the  protection  of  the  North-west  Territory ;  but 
various  obstacles  retarded  the  enlistment  and  organization  of  a  new 
army.  In  the  spring  of  1794,  the  American  army  assembled  at 
Greenville,  in  Darke  county,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Anthony 
Wayne,  a  bold,  energetic  and  experienced  officer  of  the  revolution. 
His  force  consisted  of  about  two  thousand  regular  troops,  and  fifteen 
hundred  mounted  volunteers  from  Kentucky.  The  Indians  had  col- 
lected their  whole  force,  amounting  to  about  two  thousand  men, 
near  a  British  fort,  erected  since  the  treaty  of  1783,  in  violation  of 
its  obligations,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee.  On  the  20th 
of  August,  1794,  Gen.  Wayne  encountered  the  enemy,  and  after  a 
short  and  deadly  conflict,  the  Indians  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
and  were  pursued  under  the  guns  of  the  British  fort.  After  destroy- 
ing all  the  .houses  and  com  fields  above  and  below  the  British  fort, 
on  the  Maumee,  the  victorious  army  returned  to  the  mouth  of  Au 
Glaize,  where  Wayne  erected  Fort  Defiance.  Previous  to  this  ac- 
tion, various  fruitless  attempts  had  been  made  to  bring  the  Indians 
to  peace.  Some  of  the  messengers  sent  among  the  Indians  for  that 
object  were  murdered. 

The  victory  of  Wayne  did  not  at  first  reduce  the  savages  to  sub- 
mission. Their  country  was  laid  waste,  and  forts  were  erected  in 
the  heart  of  their  territory  before  they  could  be  entirely  subdued. 
At  length,  however,  they  became  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  in- 
ability to  resist  the  American  arms  and  sued  for  peace.  A  grand 
council  was  held  at  Greenville,  where  eleven  of  the  most  powerful 
north-western  tribes  were  represented,  to  whom  Gen.  Wayne  dic- 
tated the  terms  of  pacification.  The  boundary  established  by  the 
treaty  at  Fort  Mcintosh  was  confirmed  and  extended  westward  from 
Loramie's  to  Fort  Recovery,  and  thence  south-west  to  the  mouth  of 
Kentucky  river.  The  Indians  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  United 
States  as  their  sole  protector,  and  never  to  sell  their  lands  to  any 
other  power.  Upon  these  and  other  conditions,  the  United  States 
received  the  Indian  nations  into  their  protection.  A  large  quantity 
of  goods  was  delivered  to  them  on  the  spot' and  perpetual  annuities, 
payable  in  merchandise,  &c.,  were  promised  to  each  tribe  who  be- 
came a  party  to  the  treaty. 

While  the  war  with  the  Indians  continued,  of  course,  but  little 
progress  was  made  in  the  settlement  in  the  west.  The  next  county 
that  was  established  afl:er  that  of  Washington,  in  1788,  was  Hamil- 
ton, erected  in  1790.  Its  bounds  included  the  country  between  the 
Miamies,  extending  northward  from  the  Ohio  river,  to  a  line  drawn 
due  east  from  the  standing  stone  forks  of  the  Great  Miami,  The 
name  of  the  settlement  opposite  the  Licking  was,  at  this  time,  called 
Ciitdnnati. 

At  this  period,  there  was  no  fixed  seat  of  government.  The  laws 
were  passed  whenever  they  seemed  to  be  needed,  and  promulgated 
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at  any  place  where  the  territorial  legislators  happened  to  be  as- 
sembled. In  1789,  the  first  Congress  passed  an  act  recognizing  the 
binding  force  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  adapting  its  provisions 
to  the  federal  constitution.  At  this  period,  the  judges  appointed  by 
the  national  executive  constituted  the  supreme  court  of  the  terri- 
tory. Inferior  to  this  court,  were  the  county  court,  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas,  and  the  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace.  Single 
judges  of  the  common  pleas,  and  single  justices  of  the  quarter  ses- 
sions, were  also  clothed  with  certain  civil  and  criminal  powers  to  be 
exercised  out  of  court. 

In  1795,  the  governor  and  judges  undertook  to  revise  the  terri- 
torial laws,  and  to  establish  a  system  of  statutory  jurisprudence,  by 
adoptions  from  the  laws  of  the  original  States,  in  conformity  to  the 
ordinance.  For  this  purpose  they  assembled  in  Cincinnati,  in  June, 
and  continued  m  session  until  the  latter  part  of  August.  The  general 
court  was  fixed  at  Cincinnati  and  Marietta ;  other  courts  were 
established,  and  laws  and  regulations  were  adopted  for  various 
puiposes, 

The  population  of  the  territory  now  continued  to  increase  and  ex- 
tend. IVom  Marietta,  settlers  spread  into  the  adjoining  country. 
The  Virginia  military  reservation  drew  a  considerable  number  of 
revolutionary  veterans,  and  others,  from  that  State.  The  region 
between  the  Miamies,  from  the  Ohio  far  up  toward  the  sources  of 
Mad  river,  became  chequered  with  farms,  and  abounded  in  indica- 
tions of  the  presence  of  an  active  and  prosperous  population.  The 
neighborhood  of  Detroit  became  populous,  and  Connecticut,  by 
grants  of  land  within  the  tract,  reserved  in  her  deed  of  cession,  in- 
duced many  of  her  hardy  citizens  to  seek  a  home  on  the  borders  of 
Lake  Erie.  In  1796,  Wayne  county  was  established,  including  all 
the  north-western  part  of  Ohio,  a  large  tract  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Indiana,  and  the  whole  territory  of  Michigan.  In  July,  1797, 
Adams  county  was  erected,  comprehendmg  a  large  tract  lying  on 
both  sides  of  Scioto,  and  extending  northward  to  Wayne.  Other 
counties  were  afterwards  formed  out  of  those  already  established. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  1798,  the  North-west  Territory  contained 
a  population  of  five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants,  of  full  age,  and 
eight  organized  counties. 

The  people  were  now  entitled,  under  the  ordinance  of  1787,  to  a 
change  in  their  form  of  government.  That  instrument  provided  that 
whenever  there  were  five  thousand  free  males,  of  full  age,  in  the 
territory,  the  people  should  be  authorized  to  elect  representatives  to 
a  territorial  legislature.  These,  when  chosen,  were  to  nominate  ten 
freeholders  of  500  acres,  of  whom  the  president  was  to  appoint  five, 
who  were  to  constitute  the  legislative  council.  Representatives 
were  to  serve  two,  and  counciimen  five  years.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  territorial  legislature  was  appointed  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1799,  but  it  was  not  till  the  24th  of.  the  same  month  that  the  two 
houses  were  organized  for  busmess ;  at  which  time  they  were  ad- 
I  by  Gov,  St.  Clair.     An  act  was  passed  to  confirm  and  give 
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force  to  those  laws  enacted  by  the  governor  and  judges,  whose  valid- 
ity had  been  doubted.  This  act,  as  well  as  every  other  which  origi- 
nated in  the  council,  was  prepared  and  brought  forward  by  Jacob 
Burnet,  afterwards  a  distinguished  judge  and  senator,  to  whose 
labors,  at  this  session,  the  territory  was  indebted  for  some  of  its  most 
beneficial  laws.  The  whole  number  of  acts  passed  and  approved 
by  the  governor  was  thirty-seven.  William  H.  Harrison,  then  sec- 
retary of  the  territory,  was  elected  as  delegate  to  Congress,  having 
eleven  of  ti^enty-one  votes. 

"  Within  a  few  months  after  the  close  of  this  session,  Connecticut 
ceded  to  the  United  States  her  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  territory" ;  upon  which  the  president  conveyed, 
by  patent,  the  fee  of  the  soil  to  the  governor  pf  the  State,  for  the 
use  of  grantees  and  purchasers  claiming  under  her.  This  tract,  in 
the  summer  of  the  same  year,  was  erected  into  a  new  county  by  the 
name  of  Trumbull.  The  same  congress  which  made  a  final  arrange- 
ment with  Connecticut,  passed  an  act  dividing  the  North-western 
Territory  into  two  governments,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Kentucky  to  Fort  Recovery,  and  thence  northward  to  the  terri- 
torial line.  East  of  this  line,  the  government,  already  established, 
was  continued ;  while  west  of  it  another,  substantially  similar,  was 
established.  This  act  fixed  the  seat  of  the  eastern  government  at 
Chillicothe ;  subject,  however,  to  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
legislature." 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1S02,  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
call  of  a  convention  to  form  a  State  constitution.  This  convention 
assembled  at  Chillicothe,  November  1st,  and,  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month,  a  constitution  of  State  government  was  ratified  and  signed 
by  the  members  of  the  convention.  It  was  never  referred  to  the 
people  for  their  approbation,  but  became  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
State  by  the  act  of  the  convention  alone ;  and,  by  this  act,  Ohio  be- 
came one  of  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union. 

"Besides  framing  the  constitution,  the  convention  had  another 
duty  to  perform.  The  act  of  congress,  providing  for  the  admission 
of  the  new  State  into  the  Union,  otfered  certain  propositions  to  the 
people.  These  were,  first,  that  section  sixteen  in  each  township,  or, 
where  that  section  had  been  disposed  of,  other  contiguous  and  equi- 
valent lands,  should  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  for  the  use  of 
schools ;  second,  that  thirty-eight  sections  of  land,  where  salt-springs 
had  been  found,  of  which  one  township  was  situated  on  the  Scioto, 
one  section  on  the  Muskingum,  and  one  section  in  the  United  States 
military  tract,  should  be  granted  to  tlie  State,  never,  however,  to  bo 
sold  or  leased  for  a  longer  term  than  ten  years ;  and  third,  that  one- 
twentieth  of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  sold  within  the  State, 
should  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  roads  from  the  Atlantic,  to 
and  through  the  same.  These  propositions  were  offered  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  convention  should  provide,  by  ordinance,  that  all 
lands  sold  by  the  United  States  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  1802; 
should  be  exempt  from  taxation,  by  the  State,  for  five  years  after  sale. 
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"  The  ordinance  of  1785,  had  already  provided  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  section  sixteen  to  the  support  of  schools  in  every  tovraship 
sold  by  the  United  States ;  and  this  appropriation  thus  became  a 
condition  of  the  sale  and  settlement  of  the  westem  country.  It  was 
a  consideration  offered  to  induce  purchases  of  public  lands,  at  a  time 
when  the  treasury  was  well-nigh  empty,  and  this  source  of  revenue 
was  much  relied  upon.  It  extended  to  every  township  of  land 
within  the  territory,  except  those  in  the  Virginia  military  reserva- 
tion and  wherever  the  reserved  section  had  been  disposed  of,  after 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance,  Congress  was  bound  to  make  other 
equivalent  provision  for  the  same  object.  The  reservation  of  sec- 
tion sixteen,  therefore,  could  not,  in  1802,  be  properly  made  the  ob- 
ject of  a  new  bargain  between  the  United  States  and  the  State :  and 
many  thought  that  the  salt  reservations  and  the  twentieth  of  the 
proceeds  oi  the  public  lands  were  very  inadequate  equivalents  for 
the  proposed  surrender  of  the  right  to  tax.  The  convention,  how- 
ever, determined  to  accept  the  propositions  of  Congress,  on  their 
being  so  far  enlarged  and  modified  as  to  vest  in  the  State,  for  the 
use  of  schools,  section  sixteen  in  each  township  sold  by  (he  United 
States,  and  three  other  tracts  ol  land,  equal  in  quantity,  respectively, 
to  one  thirty-sixth  of  the  Virginia  reservation,  of  the  United  States 
military  tract,  and  of  the  Connecticut  reserve,  and  to  give  three  pei 
centum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  sold  within  the  State,  to 
be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  legislature,  to  roads  in  Ohio. 
Congress  assented  to  the  proposed  modifications,  and  thus  completed 
the  compact," 

The  first  General  Assembly  under  the  State  constitution  met  at 
Chilicothe,  March  1st,  1803.  The  legislature  enacted  such  laws  as 
were  deemed  necessary  for  the  new  order  of  things,  and  created 
eight  new  counties,  namely ;  Gallia,  Scioto.  FranKlin,  Columbiana, 
Butler,  Warren,  Green,  and  Montgomery.  The  first  State  officers 
elected  by  the  assembly  were  as  follows,  viz, :  Michael  Baldwin, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  kepresentatives ;  Nathaniel  Massie,  Speaker 
of  the  Senate ;  William  Creighton,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State ;  CoL 
Thomas  Gibson,  Auditor ;  William  McFarland,  Treasurer  ;  Return 
J.  Meigs,  Jr.,  Samuel  Huntinglon,  and  William  Sprigg,  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court ;  Francis  Dunhvy,  Wyllys  Stlliman,  and  Calvin 
Pease,  Judges  of  the  District  Courts. 

The  second  General  Assembly  convened  in  December,  1803.  At 
this  session,'  the  militia  law  was  thoroughly  revised  and  a  law  was 
passed  to  enable  aliens  to  enjoy  the  same  proprietary  riglits  in  Ohio 
as  native  citizens.  At  this  session,  also,  the  revenue  system  of  the 
State  was  simplified  and  improved.  Acts  were  passed  providing  for 
the  incorporation  of  townships,  and  for  the  establishment  of  boards 
of  commissioners  of  counties. 

In  1805,  by  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Fort  Industry,  the  United 
States  acquired,  for  the  use  of  the  grantees  of  Connecticut,  all  that 
part  of  the  western  reserve  which  lies  west  of  the  Cuyahoga.  By 
subsequent  treaties,  all  the  country  watered  by  the  Maumee  and  the 
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Sandusky  have  been  acquired,  and  the  Indian  title  to  lands  in  Ohio 
is  now  extinct. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1805,  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr 
began  to  agitate  the  western  country.  The  precise  scope  of  the 
conspiracy  does  not  distinctly  appear.  "  The  immediate  object, 
probably,  was  to  seize  on  New  Orleans  and  invade  Mexico.  The 
ulterior  purpose  may  have  been  to  detach  the  west  from  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  In  December,  1806,  in  consequence  of  a  confidential 
message  from  the  governor,  founded  on  the  representations  of  an 
agent  of  the  genera!  government  deputed  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Burr,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  arrest  of  persons 
engaged  in  an  unlawful  enterprise,  and  the  seizure  of  their  goods. 
Under  this  act,  ten  boats,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  provisions,  belonging  to  Burr's  expedition,  were  seized. 
This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  project." 

The  Indians,  who  since  the  treaty  at  Greenville  had  been  at  peace, 
about  the  year  1810,  began  to  commit  aggressions  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  west.  The  celebrated  Tecumseh  was  conspicuously 
active  in  his  efforts  to  unite  the  native  tribes  against  the  Americans, 
and  to  arrest  the  farther  extension  of  the  settlements.  His  proceed- 
ings, and  those  of  his  brother,  '  the  Prophet,^  soon  made  it  evident 
that  the  west  was  about  to  suffer  the  calamities  of  another  Indian 
war,  and  it  was  resolved  to  anticipate  their  movements.  In  1811, 
Gen,  Harrison,  then  governor  of  Indiana  Ten-itory,  marched  against 
the  town  of  the  '  Prophet,'  upon  the  Wabash.  The  battle  of  Tip- 
pecanoe ensued,  in  what  is  now  Cass  county,  Indiana,  in  which 
the  Indians  were  totally  defeated.  This  year  was  also  distinguish- 
ed by  an  occurrence  of  immense  importance  to  the  whole  west. 
This  was  the  voyage,  from  Kttsburg  to  New  Orleans,  of  the  first 
steamboat  ever  launched  upon  the  western  waters. 

"  In  June,  1812,  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain.  Of  this  war  the  west  was  a  principal  theatre.  Defeat, 
disaster,  and  disgrace  marked  its  opening  scenes ;  but  the  latter 
events  of  the  contest  were  a  series  of  sptendid  achievements. 
Croghan's  gallant  defence  of  Fort  Stephenson  ;  Perry's  victory  upon 
Lake  Erie  ;  the  total  defeat,  by  Harrison,  of  the  allied  British  and 
savages,  under  Proctor  and  Tecumseh,  on  the  Thames ;  and  the 
great  closing  triumph  of  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  reflected  the  most 
brilliant  lustre  upon  the  American  arms.  In  every  vicissitude  of 
this  contest,  the  conduct  of  Ohio  was  eminently  patriotic  and  honor- 
able. When  the  necessities  of  the  national  government  compelled 
congress  to  resort  to  a  direct  tax,  Ohio,  for  successive  years,  cheer- 
fully assumed,  and  promptly  paid  her  quota  out  of  her  State  trea- 
sury. Her  sons  volunteered  with  alacrity  their  services  in  the  field; 
and  no  troops  more  patiently  endured  hardship  or  performed  better 
service.  Hardly  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  north-west,  in  which 
some  of  these  brave  citizen  soldiers  did  not  sea!  their  devotion  to 
their  country  with  their  blood. 

"  In  1816,  the  seat  of  the  State  government  was  removed  to  Co- 
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lumbu!  the  nropiietors  of  the  town  having,  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment entered  into,  in  good  faith,  erected  the  Stale-liouse  and  other 
public  buildings,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  legislature  and  the 
officers  of  state.  ,    .  .  , 

"In  January,  1817,  the  first  resolution  relating  to  a  canal,  connect- 
ing the  Ohio  river  with  Lake  Erie,  was  introduced  into  the  legisla- 
lu?e.  In  1819,  the  subject  was  again  agitated.  In  1820  on  the 
recommendation  of  Gov.  Brown,  an  act  was  passed,  providmg  lor 
the  aopointment  of  three  canal  commissioners,  who  were  to  employ 
a  competent  engineer  and  assistants,  for  the  purpose  ol  surveying 
the  route  of  the  canal.  The  action  of  the  commissioners,  however, 
was  made  to  depend  on  the  acceptance  by  congress  of  a  proposition 
on  behalf  of  the  State,  for  a  donation  and  sale  of  the  public  lands, 
lying  upon  and  near  the  route  of  the  proposed  canal.  In  C"— - 
quence 


of  this  restriction,  nothing  was  accomphshed  for  two  years. 


In  1822,  the  subject 


iferred  to  a  committee  of  the  house  of 


representatives.  This  committee  recommended  the  employnient  of 
an  engineer  and  submitted  various  estimates  and  observations  1;o 
illustrSte  the  importance  and  feasibility  of  the  -work.  Under  this 
act  James  Geddes,  of  New  York,  an  experienced  and  skillful  engi- 
neer was  employed  to  make  the  necessary  examinations  and  sur- 
veys' Finally,  after  all  the  routes  had  been  surveyed,  and  estimates 
made  of  the  expense  had  been  laid  before  the  legisliilure  at  several 
sessions,  an  act  was  passed  in  Feb.,  1825,  "To  provide  for  the  inter- 
nal improvement  of  the  State  by  navigable  canals,"  and  thereupon 
the  State  embarked  in  good  earnest  in  the  prosecution  of  the  great 
works  of  internal  improvement."  ,       ,.  ,. 

The  construction  of  these  and  other  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, has  been  of  immense  advantage  in  developing  the  resources 
of  Ohio  which,  in  little  more  than  half  i.  century,  has  changed  Irom 
a  wilderness  to  one  of  the  most  powcrfu   States  of  the  Union. 
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ADAMS. 

Adams  lies  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Cincinnati, 
and  derives  its  name  from  John  Adams,  second  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  formed,  July  10th,  1797,  by  proclamation  ot 
Gov,  St.  Clair,  and  covered  a  large  tract  of  country,  being  then  one  ot 
the  four  counties  into  which  the  N.  W.  Territory  was  divided.  The 
land  is  generally  hilly  and  broken,  and,  in  the  eastern  part,  not  fertile. 
The  staples  are  wheat,  corn,  pork  and  oats.  Many  of  the  first  set- 
tlers were  from  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Ireland.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  its  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population : 

Franklin,     1,358         Meigs,         1,071  Tiffin,  1,533 

Green,  1,081  Monroe,         828         Wayne,  858 

Jeffei-son,       938         ScoU,  9]6      ■  Winchester,   1,112 

Liberty,      1,096        Sprigg,       1,984  • 

The  population  of  Adams,  in  1820,  was  10,406;  in  1830,  12,278 
and  in  1840,  13,271,  or  24  persons  to  a  square  mile. 

The  first  settlement  within  the  Virginia  military  tract,  and  the 
only  one  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  until  after  the  treaty 
of  Greenville,  in  1795,  was  made  in  this  county,  at  Manchester,  by 
the  then  Col.,  late  Gen,  Nathaniel  Massie.  McDonald,  in  his  unpre- 
tending, but  excellent  little  volume,  says  : 

Massie,  in  ihe  winter  of  the  year,  1790,  determined  lo  make  n  eellUmenl  in  it,  that  hs 
might  be  in  the  midst  of  his  surveying  opecaliona  and  secure  his  party  trom  aanger  and 
exposure.  In  order  to  elTect  this,  he  gave  general  notice  in  Kentuckyof  his  intention,  end 
offered  each  of  the  first  twenty-five  families,  aa  a  donation,  one  in-lot,  one  out-lot,  and  one 
hundred  acres  of  land,  provided  they  would  settle  in  a  tovm  he  intended  to  lay  off  M  his 
settlement.  His  proffered  terms  were  soon  closed  in  with,  and  upwards  of  thirty  families 
joined  him.  Alter  various  consultations  with  bis  friends,  the  bottom  on  the  Ohio  river,  op- 
posite the  lower  of  the  Three  Islands,  was  selected  aa  the  moat  eligible  apot.  Here,  he 
filed  his  statiot),  and  laid  off  into  Io\b  a  town,  now  cnlled  Manchester ;  at  this  lime  it  small 
place,  about  twelve  miles  nbove  Mayaville,  (formerly  Limestone,)  Kentucky.  This  little 
confederacy,  with  Massie  at  the  helm,  {who  was  the  soul  of  it,)  went  to  work  vrith  spirit. 
Cabins  were  raised,  and  by  the  middle  of  March,  1791,  the  whole  town  was  enclosed  with 
strong  picliets,  firmly  filed  in  the  ground,  widi  block  houses  at  each  angle  for  defence. 

Thus  was  the  first  settlement  in  the  Virginia  military  district,  and  the  fourth  settlement 
in  the  bounds  of  the  Stale  of  Ohio,  effected.  Although  ^is  settlement  was  commenced  in 
the  hottest  Indian  war,  it  suffered  less  from  depredation,  and  even  interruptions,  from  the 
Indians,  than  any  settlement  previously  made  on  the  Ohio  river.  This  was  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  watchful  band  of  brave  spirits  who  gaarded  the  place — men  who  were  reared  in  the 
midst  of  danger  and  inured  to  perils,  and  as  watchful  as  hawks.    Here  were  the  Beaslcys, 
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ihe  Slouta,  the  Washbums,  ihe  Ledoms,  the  Edgingtons,  the  Denings,  the  Ellisons,  ih« 
Utts,  the  McKcnzieg,  the  Wades,  and  others,  who  were  equal  to  the  Indians  in  all  the  am 
and  BtralBgems  of  border  war. 

Aa  soon  as  Maesie  had  complete])-  prepared  his  station  for  defence,  the  whole  population 
went  lo  work,  and  cleared  the  lower  of  the  Three  Islands,  and  planted  it  in  com.  The 
island  was  very  rich,  and  produced  heavy  crops.  The  woods,  with  a  little  industry,  Eup- 
phed  a  choice  variety  of  gatne.  Deer,  elk,  buffalo,  bears,  and  turkeys,  were  abundant, 
while  the  river  furnished  a  variety  of  excellent  fish.  The  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  under 
these  circumstances,  were  few  and  easily  gratified. 

When  this  station  was  made,  the  nearest  neighbors  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  were  the  in- 
habitants al  Colambia,  a  selllemeni  below  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  five  miles  above 
Cincinnati,  and  at  Gallipolis,  a  French  settlement,  near  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Great  Keiihawa. 

The  station  being  established,  Massie  continued  to  make  locations 
and  surveys.  Great  precautions  were  necessary  toavoid  the  Indians, 
and  even  these  did  not  always  avail,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
incidents,  the  first  of  which  is  derived  from  the  narrative  of  Israel 
Donalson,  in  the  American  Pioneer,  and  the  others  from  McDonald's 
sketches. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  i;  was  the  last  of  March  or  first  of  April  I  caine  to  the  territory  to 
reside;  but  on  the  niglit  of  the  Slat  of  April,  1791,  Mr.  Mossie  and  myself  were  sleeping 
together  on  our  blankets,  {for  beds  we  had  none,)  on  the  lofl  of  oor  cabin  to  get  out  of  (he 
way  of  the  fleas  and  gnats.  Soon  afler  lying  down,  I  began  dreaming  of  Indians,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  through  the  night.  Sometime  in  the  ni^t,  however,  whether  MrL  Massie 
waked  of  himself,  or  whether  I  wakened  him,  I  cannot  now  say,  but  I  observed  to  him  I 
did  not  Inow  what  was  to  be  the  consequence,  for  I  had  dreamed  more  about  Indians  that 
night  than  in  all  the  time  I  had  been  in  the  western  country  before.  As  is  common,  he 
made  light  of  it,  and  wa  dropped  again  lo  sleep.  He  asked  me  neit  morning  if  I  would 
go  with  him  up  the  river,  about  four  or  five  miles,  to  make  a  survey,  and  that  WilMam 
Lylle,  who  was  then  at  the  fort,  was  going  along.  We  were  both  young  surveyors,  and 
were  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  practice.  Accordingly  we  three,  and  a  James  Tittle,  fiom 
Kentucky,  who  was  about  buying  the  land,  got  on  board  of  a  canoe,  and  was  a  (ong  tune 
going  up,  the  river  being  very  high  at  the  time.  We  commenced  at  Uie  month  of  a  creek, 
wifich  from  that  day  has  been  called  Donalson  creek.  We  meandered  up  the  river ;  Mr. 
Massie  had  the  compass,  Mr.  Lytleand  myself  carried  thecliain.  We  had  progressed  per- 
haps one  hundred  and  forty,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  poles,  when  our  chain  broke  or  parted, 
but  with  the  aid  of  the  tomahawk  we  soon  repaired  it.  We  were  then  close  to  a  large 
mound,  and  were  standing  in  a  triangle,  and  Lytic  and  myself  were  amusing  ourselves 
pointing  out  to  Tittle  the  great  convenience  he  would  have  by  building  his  hoase  on  that 
mound,  when  the  one  standing  with  his  face  up  the  river,  spoke  and  said,  boys,  there  are 
Indians ;  no,  replied  the  other,  they  are  Frenchmen.  By  this  time  I  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  them;  I  said  they  were  Indians,  I  begged  them  to  fire.  I  had  no  gun,  and  from  the  ad- 
vantage we  had,  did  not  think  of  mnning  until  they  started.  The  Indians  were  in  two 
small  bark  canoes,  and  were  close  into  shore  and  discovered  us  just  at  the  instant  we  saw 
ihem ;  and  before  I  started  to  run  I  saw  one  jump  on  shore.  We  look  out  through  the 
bollom,  and  before  getiing  to  the  hill,  came  lo  a  spring  branch,  I  was  in  the  rear,  and  a« 
I  went  to  jump,  something  caught  my  foot,  and  I  fell  on  the  opposite  side.  They  were 
then  so  close,  I  saw  there  was  no  chance  of  escape,  and  did  not  offer  to  rise.  Three  war- 
riors first  came  ap,  presented  their  guns  all  ready  to  fire,  bat  as  I  made  no  resistance  ihey 
took  Ihem  down,  and  one  of  them  gave  me  Ws  hand  to  help  me  up.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Lytle  was  about  a  chain's  length  before  me,  and  threw  away  hie  hat ;  one  of  the  Indians 
went  forward  and  picked  it  up.  They  then  look  me  back  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  set 
me  down  while  they  put  up  their  stuff,  and  prepared  for  a  march.  While  setting  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  I  could  see  the  men  walking  about  the  block-house  on  the  Kentucky 
shore,  but  they  heard  nothing  of  it.  They  went  on  rapidly  that  evening,  and  camped,  1 
think,  on  the  waters  of  Eagle  creek,  started  nest  morning  early,  it  raining  hard,  and  one 
of  them  saw  my.hat  was  somewhat  convenient  to  keep  off  the  rain,  came  up  and  took  it 
off  my  head,  and  put  it  on  his  own.  By  this  time  I  had  discovered  some  friendship  m  a. 
very  lusly  Indian,  I  think  the  one  that  first  came  up  lo  me  ;  I  made  signs  to  him  that  one 
had  taken  my  hat,  he  went  and  took  it  off  the  other  Indian's  head,  and  placed  it  again  on 
mine,  but  had  not  gone  far  before  they  took  it  again.  I  complained  as  before,  but  my 
friend  shook  his  head,  took  down  and  opened  his  budget,  and  took  out  a  sort  of  blanket 
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cup,  «nd  pnt  it  on  my  head.  We  went  on ;  it  BUli  rained  hard,  and  the  wMera  were  yery 
much  swollen,  and  when  my  friend  di«overed  ihat  1  was  timorous,  he  would  lock  hiB  am 
in  mine  and  lead  me  through,  and  frequently  in  open  woods  when  I  would  gel  tired,  i 
would  do  the  same  thing  with  him,  and  walk  for  miles.  They  did  not  make  me  carry  any 
ihiiiK  until  Sunday  or  Monday.  They  got  into  a  thicket  of  gome,  and  killed.  1  thmk.  two 
beara  and  some  deer  ;  they  then  halted  and  jerked  their  meal,  est  a  large  portion,  peeled 
some  bark,  made  a  kind  of  box,  filled  it,  and  put  it  on  me  to  carry.  I  soon  got  tired  of  i 
and  threw  it  down :  they  raised  a  great  inu^i,  ewiniined  my  back,  applied  some  bear's  oil 
to  it,  and  then  put  on  the  box  again.  I  wei  l  on  some  distance  and  threw  it  down  again  ; 
my  friend  then  loot  it  up,  threw  it  over  his  head,  and  carried  it.  It  weighed,  I  thought,  at 
least  lifty  pounds.  ,      .  ,         ,  ,  . ,  ,  ■    ,1, 

While  testing  one  day,  one  of  the  Indians  broke  up  little  sucks  and  laid  them  up  in  the 
form  of  a  fence,  then  look  oat  a  grain  of  com,  as  carefully  wrapped  wp  as  people  used  to 
wrap  up  guineas  in  olden  times ;  this  ihey  plaiiled  and  colled  out  squaw,  sigmfying  to  nje 
that  that  would  be  my  employment  with  the  squaws.  But,  notwithsumdin^  my  situation 
at  the  time,  I  thought  they  would  not  eat  much  com  of  my  raising.  On  1  uesday,  ob  we 
were  tmveUng  along,  there  came  W  as  a  white  man  and  an  Indian  on  borsebaok  ;  they  had 
a  lone  talk,  and  when  they  rode  off,  the  Indians  I  was  with  seemed  considerably  alarmed  ; 
they  immediately  formed  in  Indian  file,  placed  me  in  the  centre,  and  shook  a  war  club 
over  my  head  and  showed  me  by  these  gestures  that  if  I  attempted  to  mn  away  they  would 
kill  me  We  soon  afler  arrired  at  the  Shawanee  camp,  where  we  continued  until  late  in 
the  aiicmoon  of  the  neit  day.  During  our  stay  there  they  trained  my  hair  to  their  own 
feehion,  put  a  j™el  of  tin  in  my  nose,  &c.,  Slc.  The  India™  met  with  great  ib.mality 
when  we  came  to  the  camp,  which  was  very  spacious.  One  side  was  entirely  e  eared  out 
for  our  use,  and  the  potty  I  ^vas  with  passed  the  camp  to  my  great  mortihoatiou  I  thinking 
(hey  were  going  on ;  but  on  getting  to  the  further  end  they  wheeled  short  round,  came  into 
the  camp,  sat  down— not  0  whisper.  In  a  few  minutes  two  of  the  oldest  got  ap,  weiit 
round,  shook  hands,  came  and  sal  down  again  ;  then  the  Shawanees  nsmg  simultaneously, 
came  and  shook  hands  with  them.  A  few  of  the  firat  took  roe  by  die  hand  ;  but  one  re- 
fused, and  I  did  not  offer  them  my  hand  again,  not  considering  it  any  great  honor.  Soon 
after  a  kettle  of  bear's  oil  and  some  craclins  were  set  before  us,  and  we  began  eauiig,  ibey 
first  chewing  the  meat,  then  dipping  it  into  the  bear's  oil,  which  I  tried  to  be  excused  from, 
but  they  compelled  me  to  it.  which  tried  my  stomach,  although  by  this  time  hanger  hod 
compelled  me  to  eat  many  a  dirty  mors«!.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  an  Indian  came  to  the 
camp,  and  was  met  by  his  party  just  outside,  when  they  formed  a  «rcle  and  he  spoke,  1 
thought,  near  an  bout,  and  so  profound  was  the  silence,  that  had  they  been  on  a  board  Hoor, 
I  thought  the  fiin  of  a  pill  might  have  been  heard.  J  rightly  judged  of  the  disaster  for  the 
day  before  I  was  taken  I  was  at  Limestone,  and  was  solicited  to  join  n  party  m"  "■?« 
goingdown  to  the  mouth  of  Snog  creek,  where  some  Indian  canoes  were  discovered  hid  m 
the  willows.  The  patty  went  and  divided,  some  came  over  to  the  Indian  shore,  and  some 
remained  in  Kentwcky,  and  they  succeeded  in  killing  nearly  the  whole  party. 

There  was  at  this  camp  two  white  men  ;  one  of  them  could  swear  in  EnglL-h,  but  very 
imperfectly,  having  I  suppose  been  taken  young ;  the  other,  who  conld  speak  good  English, 
told  me  he  was  from  South  Carolina.  He  then  told  me  different  names  which  I  have  for- 
got,  except  that  of  Ward ;  asked  if  I  knew  the  Wards  that  lived  near  Washington,  Ken- 
.ncky.  I  told  him  I  did.  and  wanted  him  to  leave  the  Indians  and  go  to  his  broker's,  and 
take  me  with  bim.  He  told  me  he  preferred  staying  with  the  Indians,  that  he  might  nab 
(he  whites.  He  imd  I  had  a  great  deal  of  chat,  and  disagreed  in  almost  every  thing.  Ha 
told  me  they  had  taken  a  prisoner  by  the  name  of  Towns,  that  had  lived  near  Washington, 
Kentucky,  and  that  he  had  attempted  to  ran  owsy,  and  they  killed  him.  But  the  truth 
was  they  had  taken  Timothy  Downing  the  day  before  I  was  taken,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Blue  Licks,  and  had  got  within  four  or  five  miles  of  that  camp,  end  night  coming  on.  opd 
it  being  very  rainy,  they  concluded  10  camp.  There  were  but  two  Indians,  an  old  chief 
andhiason;  DowTiing  watched  his  opportunity,  got  hold  of  a  squaw-axe  and  gave  the  latal 
blow.  His  object  was  to  bring  the  young  Indian  in  a  prisoner ;  he  said  he  had  been  so 
kind  to  him  he  could  not  think  of  killing  him.  But  the  instant  he  strack  his  fcther,  the 
young  man  sprung  upon  his  bock  and  confined  him  so  that  it  was  with  diificuity  he  exUi- 
cated  himself  from  bis  grasp.  Downing  made  then  for  his  horse,  and  the  Indian  for  Ihs 
camp.  The  horse  he  caught  and  mounted  ;  but  not  being  a  woodsman,  stmck  the  Ohio  a 
little  below  Scioto,  just  as  a  boat  was  passing.  They  would  not  land  for  bun  until  he  rode 
several  miles  and  convinced  them  that  he  was  no  decoy,  and  so  close  was  the  pursmt,  thai 
the  hoat-had  only  gained  the  stream  when  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  shore.  He  had  se- 
verely wounilfld  the  yoong  Indian  it.  the  scuffle,  but  did  not  know  it  nntii  I  told  turn.    Bui 
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toretutn  tomyownnortalive;  two  of  the  pony,  viz.,  my  fiienJ  aud  another  Indwn.lumed 
back  from  this  camp  lo  do  other  mischief,  and  never  brfore  had  I  parted  with  a  friend  witli 
the  same  legret.  We  left  the  Shawanee  ramp  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  ihej 
nnder  great  escitement.  What  delamed  them  I  know  not,  for  they  had  a  number  of  their 
horses  up,  and  their  packs  on,  from  early  in  the  morning.  I  think  they  had  at  least  one 
hundred  of  the  best  horses  that  ai  that  time  Kentucky  could  afford.  They  coleulaled  on 
being  pursued,  and  they  were  right,  for  the  next  day,  viz.,  the  28lh  of  April,  Major  Kenton, 
with  about  ninety  men,  were  at  the  camp  before  the  fires  were  extinguished  ;  and  I  have 
always  viewed  it  aa  a  providential  circimistanee  that  the  enemy  had  departed,  aa  a  defeat 
on  the  pan  of  ihe  Kentuckinna  would  have  been  inevitable.  I  never  conld  gel  tiie  Indians 
in  H  position  lo  ascertain  their  precise  number,  but  concluded  lliere  were  sixty  or  upward, 
ae  sprightly  looking  men  as  I  ever  saw  together,  and  well  equipped  as  they  couU  wish  for 
The  Major  himself  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  a  happy  cironmBtanee  that  they  were  gone. 
We  traveled  that  evening,  I  thought,  seven  miles,  and  encamped  in  the  edge  of  a  prairie, 
ilie  water  a  short  distance  off.  Our  supper  ihnl  night  conaisied  of  a  raccoon  roasted  un- 
dressed. Aiftr  this  mea!  I  became  ihirely,  and  ;in  old  warrior,  to  whom  my  friend  had 
given  me  in  charge,  directed  another  to  go  with  me  lo  the  water,  which  made  him  angry ; 
he  struck  me,  and  my  nose  bled,  I  had  a  great  mind  to  retorn  the  stroke,  but  did  not.  I 
then  determined,  be  llie  result  what  it  might,  tliat  I  would  go  iio  larlher  with  them.  They 
lied  me  and  tiud  me  down  as  usual,  one  of  them  lying  on  the  rope  on  each  side  of  me  ; 
they  went  to  steep,  and  I  to  work  gnavring  and  picking  the  rope  (made  of  bark)  to  pieces 
Cut  did  not  gel  loose  until  day  was  hrenking.  1  crawled  off  on  my  hands  and  feel  until  1 
got  into  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  and  sut  down  on  a  Irussuck  to  put  on  my  moccasins,  and 
had  put  on  one  and  was  preparing  to  put  on  the  other,  when  they  raised  the  yell  and  took 
ibe  back  track,  and  I  believe  ihey  made  as  much  noise  as  twenty  whi^e  men  could  do 
Had  they  been  still  they  might  have  heard  me,  as  1  was  not  more  than  two  chains'  length 
from  them  at  the  time.  Bni  I  started  and  ran.  carrying  one  moccasin  in  my  hand  ;  and  in 
order  lo  evade  them,  chose  the  poorest  ridges  I  could  tind ;  and  when  coming  to  t'ree-ioga 
lying  crosswise,  would  run  along  one  and  then  along  the  other.  I  continued  on  that  way 
nnlil  about  ten  o'clock,  then  ascending  a  very  poor  ridge,  crept  in  between  two  logs,  and 
being  very  weary  soon  dropped  to  sleep,  and  did  not  waken  until  the  sun  was  almost  dovm  ; 
I  traveled  en  a  short  distance  fiirlber  and  took  lodging  for  the  night  in  a  hollow  tree  I 
think  it  was  on  Satnrday  that  I  got  to  the  Miami.  1  collected  some  logs,  made  a  raft'  by 
peeling  bark  and  tying  them  together ;  but  I  soon  fonnd  ihol  too  tedious  and  abandoned  it 
1  found  a  turkey's  nesl  with  two  eggs  m  it,  each  one  having  a  donble  yelk  ;  they  made  two 
dehcious  meals  for  different  days.  I  followed  down  the  Miami,  until  I  struck  Harmar's 
trace,  made  the  previous  fall,  and  continued  on  it  until  I  came  to  Fort  Washington  now 
Cincinnati.  1  think  it  was  on  Sabbath,  the  first  day  of  May ;  I  caught  a  horse  tied  a 
piece  of  bark  around  his  under  jaw,  on  which  there  was  a  large  tumor  like  a  wart.  The 
bark  rubbed  that,  and  he  became  realless  and  threw  me.  not  hurting  me  much  however  ■  I 
caught  him  agam,  and  he  agam  threw  me,  hurUng  me  badly.  How  long  I  lay  insensible 
1  don't  know;  but  when  I  revived  he  was  a  considerable  distance  from  nie.  I  then  travel- 
cd  on  very  slow,  my  feet  entirely  bare  and  full  of  ihoms  and  briars.  On  Wedneaday,  the 
day  diat  I  got  m,  I  was  so  fer  gone  that  I  thought  it  entirely  useless  lo  make  any  liinher 
cienion,  not  knowing  what  distance  I  was  from  the  river  ;  and  I  look  my  station  at  the 
root  of  a  tree,  bul  soon  got  into  a  state  of  sleeping,  and  either  dreamt,  or  thought  that  1 
should  not  be  loitering  away  my  lime,  thai  I  should  get  in  thai  day  ;  which,  on  reflection. 
I  hau  not  the  most  diatant  idea.  However,  the  impression  was  so  strong  that  I  got  up  and 
walked  on  some  distance.  1  then  took  my  station  again  as  before,  and  the  same  thoughts 
occupied  my  mind.  I  got  up  and  walked  on.  I  had  nol  traveled  far  before  1  thooghl  I 
couid  see  an  openrag  for  Ihe  river ;  and  getting  a  little  further  on,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
bell,  i  then  stoned  and  ran,  [at  a  slow  speed  undoubtedly  ;)  a  little  further  on.  I  began  to 
t«rceive  thai  I  was  coming  to  the  river  hill ;  and  having  got  about  half  way  down,  I  heard 
the  sound  of  an  ase,  which  was  the  sweetest  mnsic  I  had  heard  for  many  a  day.  It  was 
m  the  extreme  out-lot ;  when  I  got  to  the  lot  I  crawled  over  the  fence  with  difficulty,  ii 
being  very  high.  I  approached  the  person  very  cautiously  till  within  aboat  a  chain's  length 
undiscovered,  I  then  stopped  and  spoke ;  the  person  I  spoke  lo  was  Mr.  WiUiara  Wood- 
ward,  (the  founder  of  the  Woodward  High  School.)  Mr.  Woodward  looked  up,  hastily 
cast  his  eyes  round,  and  saw  that  I  had  no  deadly  weapon  ;  he  then  spoke.  "  In  the  name 
of  God."  said  he,  "  who  are  you  V  I  told  him  I  had  been  a  priaomer  and  had  made  my 
escape  from  the  Indians.  After  a  few  more  questions  he  told  me  to  come  to  him  I  did 
so.  Seeing  my  situation,  his  fears  soon  subsided  ;  he  told  me  to  sit  down  on  a  log  and  he 
would  go  and  caich  a  horse  be  had  in  the  lot,  and  lake  me  in.    He  caught  his  horse,  set 
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me  on  him,  hut  li«pt  the  bridle  in  his  own  hand.  When  we  got  into  the  road,  people  be- 
gan to  inquire  of  Mr.  Woodwnrd,  "who  is  he— nn  Indian!"  1  was  not  surprised  nor 
offended  ai  tlie  inquiries,  for  I  was  still  in  Indian  uniform,  bore  beaded,  my  hair  cut  off 
close,  except  the  scalp  and  foretop,  which  they  had  put  up  in  a  piece  of  tin,  with  a  bnneh 
of  turkey  featherB,  whicli  1  could  not  uiidn.  They  hod  ulso  stripped  off  the  feathera  of 
abnul  two  turkeys  and  hung  ihem  to  the  hair  of  ihe  scalp  ;  these  I  had  liiken  off  the  day  I 
left  them.  Mr.  Woodward  took  me  to  his  house,  where  every  kindness  was  shown  me. 
They  soon  gave  me  other  clolhing  ;  coming  from  different  persona,  ihey  did  not  lit  me  very 
neatly  ;  but  there  could  not  be  a  pair  of  shoes  got  in  ihe  place  Ihal  I  could  gel  on,  my  feel 

In  ihe  spring  of  the  year  17U3,  the  settlers  at  Manchester  commenced  clearinglhe  out- Iota 
of  ihe  town;  and  while  so  engaged,  on  incident  of  much  interest  and  excitement  occurred. 
Mr.  Andrew  Ellison,  one  of  the  seltlers,  cleared  a  lot  immediately  adjoining  the  fori.  Ho 
had  completed  ihe  cutting  of  tlie  timber,  rolled  the  logs  together  and  act  ihera  on  fire.  Tho 
nest  moi  ning,  a  short  time  before  daybreak,  Mr.  Ellison  opened  one  of  ihe  gales  of  the  tort, 
and  went  out  lo  throw  his  logs  together.  By  the  time  he  had  finished  this  job,  a  number 
of  the  heaps  blazed  up  brightly,  and  as  ha  was  passing  from  one  t«  the  other,  he  observed, 
by  the  light  of  the  fires,  three  men  walking  briskly  towards  him.  This  did  not  alarm  him 
in  Ihe  least,  although,  he  said,  Ihey  were  dark  skinned  fellows  ;  yet  he  concladed  they  were 
the  Wades,  whose  complexions  were  very  dark,  going  early  to  htinl.  He  continued  to 
right  his  log-heaps,  nntil  one  of  the  fellows  seized  him  by  tlie  arms,  and  culled  out  in  broken 
English,  "How  do  f  how  do  i"  He  inslamly  looked  in  their  feces,  nnd  to  his  surprise  and 
horror,  found  himself  in  the  clutches  of  three  Indians.  To  resist  was  useless.  He  there- 
fore submitted  to  his  fete,  without  any  resisiance  or  an  attempt  lo  escape. 

TbelndiansquicklyniovedofrwitbhiminthedirectionofPaint  creek.  When  break- 
fast was  ready,  Mrs.  Ellison  sent  one  of  her  children  to  Hsk  their  fether  home  !  hut  he  could 
not  be  found  at  the  log-heaps,  Hisabseuce  created  no  immediate  alarm,  as  ii  was  thought 
lie  might  have  started  to  hunt  after  Ihe  completion  of  his  work.  Dinner  tune  arrived,  and 
Elhson  not  reluming,  the  femily  became  uneasy,  and  began  lo  sBspeci  some  accident  bad 
happened  to  him.  His  gun-ruck  was  examhied,  and  there  hung  his  riHe  nnd  his  pouch  in 
their  usual  place.  Muasie  raised  a  party,  and  made  a  circuit  around  the  place,  and  toand, 
after  some  search,  the  trails  of  four  men,  one  of  whom  hnd  on  shoes ;  and  as  Ellison  had 
shoes  on,  the  truth,  thai  ihe  Indiana  had  made  him  a  prisoner,  was  unfolded.  As  it  was 
iilmoat  night  at  ihe  lime  the  trail  was  discovered,  the  party  relumed  to  their  station. 
Nejt  morning,  early  preparations  were  made  by  Massie  and  his  party  lo  pursue  the  Indiana. 
In  doing  this  Ihey  found  great  difficulty,  as  it  was  so  early  in  the  spring  tlint  the  vegetation 
was  not  of  sufficient  growth  lo  show  plainly  the  trail  of  the  Indians,  who  took  the  precau- 
uon  to  keep  on  hard  and  high  land,  where  their  feel  could  make  little  or  no  impression. 
Massie  and  his  party,  however,  were  as  unerring  as  a  pack  of  well -trained  hounds,  and  fol- 
lowed ihe  trail  lo  Paint  creek,  when  they  found  the  Indians  gained  so  fest  on  ihem,  Ihal 
pursuit  was  vain.     They  therefore  abandoned  it,  and  returned  to  the  station. 

The  Indians  took  iheir  prisoner  lo  Upper  Sandusky,  and  compelled  him  lo  run  the  gaunt- 
let. As  Ellison  was  a  large  man  and  no:  very  active,  he  received  a  severe  flogging  as  he 
passed  along  the  line.  From  this  place  he  was  laken  lo  Lower  Sandusky,  and  was  again 
compelled  to  run  the  gaunllet,  and  was  then  laken  to  Detroit,  where  he  was  generously 
ransomed  by  a  BriliiA  officer  for  one  hundred  dollars.  He  was  shortly  afrerwards  sent  by 
his  friend,  the  officer,  to  Monlreal,  from  whence  he  relumed  home  before  ihe  close  of  the 

Another  incident  connected  with  the  station  at  Manchester  occurred  ahorlly  after  this 
time,  which,  ailhongh  somewhat  out  of  order  as  lo  time,  I  wUI  take  the  liberty  lo  relate  in 
this  place.  John  Edginglon,  Asahel  Edgington,  and  another  man,  started  out  on  a  hunt- 
ing eipedilion  towards  Brush  creek.  They  camped  out  six  miles  in  a  north-east  direction 
from  where  Weal  Union  now  stands,  and  near  where  Trebera  tavein  is  now  silnaled,  on 
tlie  road  from  Chillicolhe  to  Maysville.  The  Edginglons  had  good  success  in  hunting, 
having  killed  a  namber  of  deer  and  bears.  Of  the  deer  killed,  they  saved  the  skina  and 
hams  alone.  The  beats,  they  fleeced ;  that  is,  Ihey  cut  off  all  the  ment  which  adhered  lo 
the  hidewiihout  skinning,  and  left  the  bones  as  a  skeleton.  They  hung  up  the  pi-oceeds  oi 
their  hunt  on  a  scaffold,  out  of  ihe  teach  of  the  wolves  and  other  wild  animals,  and  return- 
ed home  for  pack  horses.  No  one  returned  lo  ihe  camp  with  the  Iwo  Edginglons.  As  it 
was  late  in  December,  no  one  apprehended  danger,  as  the  wmter  season  was  usually  a  time 
of  repose  from  Indian  incursions.  When  the  Edginglons  arrived  at  their  old  honlino 
camp,  they  alighted  from  their  horses  and  were  preparing  to  strike  a  fire,  when  a  platoon 
of  Indiana  tired  upon  them,  at  Ihe  distance  of  not  more  than  twenty  paces.     Asuhrl  Eds- 
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ington  fell  to  rise  no  more.  John  was  more  formnate.  The  shcrp  crack  of  the  rifles,  nnd 
Ihe  horrid  yells  uf  the  Indians,  ns  tlicy  Iwnped  from  their  place  of  ambuali,  frightened  the 
horses,  who  took  the  track  towards  home  at  full  speed.  John  Edgington  was  very  octivs 
on  foot,  and  now  an  occasioi  offered  which  required  his  ulmoal  speed.  The  moment  iha 
Indians  leaped  from  iheir  hidinK  place,  ihey  threw  down  iheir  gnna  and  took  after  him. 
Tliey  pursued  him  screaming  and  yelling  in  the  most  horrid  manner.  Edgington  did  not 
tun  a  booty  race.  For  about  a  mile  the  Indiatie  etepped  in  his  tracks  almost  hefore  the 
bending  grass  could  rise.  The  uplifted  tomahawk  was  frequently  so  near  his  head,  thai  he 
ihonght  he  felt  its  edge.  Every  effort  was  made  to  save  his  life,  and  every  exertion  of  the 
Indians  was  made  to  arrest  him  in  his  Highl.  Edgington,  who  had  the  greatest  stake  in 
the  race,  at  leng'h  began  to  gain  on  his  pursuers,  and  after  a  long  race,  he  distanced  them, 
made  his  escape,  and  safely  reached  home.  This,  truly,  was  a  most  fearful  and  well  con- 
lesled  race.  The  big  Shawnee  chief,  Captain  John,  who  headed  the  Indians  on  this  oeca- 
EJon,  after  peace  was  made  and  Chillicothe  settled,  frequently  told  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
of  the  race.  Captain  John  said,  that  "  the  white  man  who  ran  away -was  a  smart  fellow, 
that  the  wiiile  man  ran  and  I  ran,  he  ran  and  ran,  at  last,  the  white  mom  run  clear  off 

The  first  court  in  tliis  county  was  held  in  Manchester.  Winthrop 
Sargent,  the  secretary  of  the  territory,  acting  in  the  absence  of 
the  governor,  appointed  commissioners,  who  located  the  county 
seat  at  an  out  of  the  way  place,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Brush  creek,  which  they  called  Adamsville.  The  locality  was  soon 
named,  in  derision.  Scant.  At  the  next  session  of  the  court,  its 
members  became  divided,  and  part  sat  in  Manchester  and  part  at 
Adamsville.  The  governor,  on  his  return  to  the  territory,  finding 
the  people  in  great  confusion,  and  much  bickering  between  them, 
removed  the  seat  of  justice  to  the  mouth  of  Brush  creek,  where  the 
first  court  was  held  m  1788,  Here  a  town  was  laid  out  by  Noble 
Grimes,  under  the  name  of  Washington.  A  large  log  court  house 
was  built,  with  a  jail  in  the  lower  story,  and  the  goveraor  appointed 
two  more  of  the  Scant  party  judges,  which  gave  them  a  majority. 
In  1800,  Charles  Willing  Byrd,  secretary  of  the  territory,  m  tfie 
absence  of  the  governor,  appointed  two  more  of  the  Manchester 
party  judges,  which  balanced  the  parties,  and  the  contest  was  main- 
tained until  West  Union  became  the  county  seat.  Joseph  Darlin- 
ton*  and  Israel  Donalson,  were  among  the  first  judges  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas.  These  gentlemen,  now  living  in  this  county,  were  also 
members  of  the  convention  for  forming  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
there  being,  in  1847,  only  three  others  of  that  body  living. 

M'est  Union,  the  county  seat,  is  on  the  Maysville  and  Zajiesville 
turnpike,  8  miles  from  the  Ohio  at  Manchester,  and  100  southerly 
from  Columbus.  The  name  was  given  to  it  by  Hon.  Thomas  Kirker, 
one  of  the  commissioners  who  laid  it  out  in  1604,  and  one  of  its 
earliest  settlers.  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  high  ridge,  many 
Hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ohio.  As  early  as  1815,  a 
■icwspaper  was  established  here  by  James  Finlay,  entitled  the  Polit- 
ical Censor.  The  annexed  view  shows,  .on  the  left,  the  jail  and 
market,  and  in  the  centre,  the  court  house  and  county  offices. 
These  last  stand  in  a  pleasant  area,  shaded  by  locusts.  The  court 
nouse  is  a  substantial  stone  building,  and  bears  good  testimony  to  the 
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skill  of  its  builder,  ex-Governor  Metcalf,  of  Kentucky,  who,  com- 
mencing life  as  a  mason,  has  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  "Stone 
Hammer."  The  first  court  house  here  was  of  logs.  West  Union 
contains  4  churches :  1  Associate  Reformed  1  Presbyterian  1  Meth- 
I  dist  and  1  Biptist ;  2  newspapeis  a  class  cal  school  -ind  0  re  cai 
tile  stoios      Ir  had,  :n  1820,  a  populat     i    f  406      i   1840  4j 


In  Ihe  eastern  par      f  a  e  de  a  le  beds  of     nn 

ore,  that  have  been  uenanjjeas  tsa  neral  region,  and 
large  hijis  are  compo  ed  f  a  m  o  s  sla  e  So  e  years  since,  a 
singular   phenomenon  o  ed    n     h  s  sec  on    described  bv  Dr. 

Hildreth,  in  the  29th  vo  u    e  of  S     man  s  Jou    ai 

Apanofihe  Bummerof  h        a    1830  ess  d       n   h    Bouth-wesl  portion  o 

Ohio.      During  the  drough       h     w  d  sapp        d  B  creek,  which  heads 

among  some  alaly  hilla,  lea      g  is  bed      U         d  ae     m   w     k        Towards  the  close 

of  this  period,  loud  and  freq  p  os    ns       k  p  m    h         t^  at  Ihe  bottom  of  the 

cteek,  throwing  up  large  fragments  of  rock  and  shaking  the  earth  violently  for  soiiie  dis- 
tance. The  inhohitiinta  Dving  near  its  borders  became  much  alarmed,  thinking  a  volcano 
was  breaking  out.  On  examining  the  spot,  large  pieces  of  iron  pyrites  were  found  miied 
with  the  siate-etone.  The  water,  which  had  heretofore  protected  the  pyriteB  from  the  at- 
mosphere, being  oil  evaporated,  the  oxj-gen  found  its  way  through  the  crevices  of  the  slate 
to  these  beds,  and  acting  chemically  upon  them,  new  combinations  took  place,  forcing  up 
the  superincumbent  strata  with  great  violet«:e  and  noise.  When  the  water  again  covered 
he  bed  of  the  creek,  the  exploMonB  ceased. 

The  barren  hills  in  this  part  of  the  county,  and  of  some  of  the 
other  river  counties,  remain,  in  many  cases,  the  property  of  the 
General  Government.  They  afford,  however,  a  fine  range  for  the 
cattle  and  hogs  of  the  scattered  inhabitants,  and  no  small  quantity 
of  lumber,  such  as  staves,  hoop  poles  and  tanner's  bark,  which  are 
unscrupulously  taken  from  the  public  lands.  Dr.  John  Locke,  from 
whose  Geological  Report   these  facts  are  derived,  says : 

Indeed,  there  is  a  vagrant  class  who  are  supported  by  this  kind  of  business.  They  erecr 
a  cabin  towards  the  head  of  some  ravine,  collect  the  chestnut-oak  bark  from  the  neighbor- 
ing  hill  tope,  drag  it  on  sleds  to  points  accessible  by  wagons,  where  they  sell  it  for  perhaps 
$a  per  cord  to  the  wagoner.  The  last  sells  it  at  the  river  to  the  flat  boat  shipper,  at  X6 
per  cord,  and  he  again  lo  the  consumer  at  Cincinnati,  for  $11.  Eesides  this  common  tres- 
pass, the  squatter  helps  himself  out  by  hunting  di^er  and  eoons,  and,  it  is  said,  occasionally 
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by  taking  b  sheep  <ra  hog,  the  loss  of  which  mayveryrsasonably  be  charged  to  the  molvea 
The  poor  femilieH  of  He  bark  cutters  often  exhibit  the  very  picture  of  improvidence.  Thero 
beRins  to  be  a  fear  among  the  inhabitants  that  EpeculatotB  may  be  tempted  to  purchase  up 
these  waste  lands  and  deprive  them  of  their  present  •  range'  and  lumber.  The  speculator 
must  still  be  a  non-resident,  and  eould  hardly  protect  his  purchase.  The  inhabitants  have 
a  hard,  rough  region  to  deal  with,  and  need  all  of  the  advantages  which  their  mounlaiti 
tract  can  afford, 

Winchester,  12  miles  nw.  of  the  county  seat,  is  a  thriving 
town,  with  7  stores  and  about  400  people;  Manchester,  8  sw.,  has 
4  stores  and  about  250  population  ;  JacksonviMe,  10  ne.,  has  a 
population  of  about  200 ;  Locust  Grove,  Rockville,  Eentonville, 
Cherry  Fork,  Eckmansville  and  Rome,  are  small  towns  having  post 
offices. 


ALLEN. 

Allen  was  formed  April  1st,  1820,  from  Indian  territory,  and 
named  in  honor  of  a  colonel  of  that  name  in  the  war  of  1812 :  it  was 
temporarily  attached  to  Mercer  county  for  judicial  purposes.  The 
surface  is  generally  level ;  the  soil  varies  from  a  sandy  loam  to  clay, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  grain  and  grass.  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  corn,  rye  and  oats,  with  timothy,  clover  and  flaxseed.  The 
county  is  well  settled  for  a  new  one,  which  arises  from  the  U.  S., 
and  State  land  offices  having  formerly  been  within  it,  and  the  land, 
therefore,  was  taken  by  actual  settlers.  The  population  is  of  a 
mixed  character,  and  the  southern  part  has  many  Germans.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  its  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population: 
Amanda,  282         Goshen,         236  Shawanee,       429 

Auglaise,  732         Jackson,        570  Union,  669 

Bath,  1,383         Marion,         315         Washington,    457 

Clay,  435        Moulton,       263         Wayne,  404 

Duchaquet,      692         Perry,  565 

German,  856  Pusheta,        768 

The  population  of  Allen,  in  1840,  was  9,081,  or  16  inhabitants  to 
a  square  mile. 

Lima,  the  county  seat,  is  95  miles  wnw.  from  Columbus,  and 
was  laid  off  as  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  in  the  spring  of 
1831.  It  is  several  miles  north  of  the  centre  of  the  cotinty,  the 
southern  portion  of  which  has  been  an  Indian  reservation.  The 
annexed  view  was  taken  near  the  residence  of  Col.  Jas.  Cunning- 
ham, on  the  Wapakonetta  road.  The  stream  shown  in  the  view 
is  the  Ottawa  river,  usually  called  Hog  river — a  name  derived 
from  the  following  circumstance :  McKee,  the  British  Indian  agent, 
who  resided  at  the  Machachac  towns,  on  Mad  river,  during  the 
incursion  of  General  Logan,  in  1786,  was  obliged  to  flee  with  his 
eflects.  He  had  his  swine  driven  on  to  the  borders  of  this  stream ; 
the  Indians  thereafter  called  it  Koshho  sepe,  which,  in  the  Shawnee 
language,  signifies  Hog   river.     Lima  contains  1   Presbyterian,  1 
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Methodist,  and  1  Bap-.ist  church ;  6  dry  goods  and  4  grocery  storey 
a  foundery,  2  newspaper  printing  offices,  and  a  population  estimated 
at  about  500.  The  town  is  progressing  with  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  country 


Wapnkonetta  is  10  miles  from  St.  INIary's,  and  12  from  Lima,  oil 
the  Auglaize,  and  contains  1  Catholic  and  1  Methodist  church  and 
3  store?;  it  is  settled  principally  hy  Germans,  and  m  population  is 
somewhat  less  than  Lima.  After  the  Shawnces  were  driven  irom 
Piqua  by  Gen.  Clark,  they  settled  a  town  here,  which  they  called 
Wipashkonetla*  By  the  treaty  at  the  Maumee  rapids,  m  1817, 
the  Shawnees  were  given  a  reservation  of  ten  miles  square  in  this 
county,  within  which  was  their  council  house  at  Wapakonetta,  and 
also  a  tract  of  twenty-five  square  miles,  which  mcluded  their  set- 
tlement on  Hog  Creek ;  by  the  treaty  of  the  succeeding  year,  made 
at  St.  Mary's,  12,800  acres  adjoining  the  east  Ime  of  the  Wapakonetta 
Reserve  were  added.  , 

At  the  village  there  is  a  fine  orchard,  at  least  sixty  years  ol  age, 
and  from  its  being  [lanted  in  regular  order,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  done  by  Frenchmen  settled  among  the  Indians  Ihe  society 
of  Friends,  for  a  number  of  years,  had  a  mission  at  Wapakonetta. 

From  the  year  1796  till  the  formation  of  the  state  constituUon, 
Judge  Burnet,  of  Cincinnati,  attended  court  regularly  at  that  place. 
Marietta  and  Detroit,  the  last  of  which  was  then  the  seat  ol  justice 
for  Wayne  county  The  jaunts  between  these  remote  places,  through 
a  wilderness,  were  attended  with  exposure,  fatigue  and  hazard,  and 
were  usually  performed  on  horseback,  in  parties  of  two  or  three  or 

.  John  Jolm.™  m'  •  W.r,ih-h-n,lU  .-  Hi.  i.  *.  «•  InJl™  °"''°5'",'"?;,„ J' ™ 
named  after  an  Indian  oliief  long  aince  dead,  bm  wiio  survived  yeara  after  my  mteroourae 
""me™./",;  .1..  SkawanooL  The  eld.f  wa.  .on- .-h..  «'■  >'*;i*X', 
1«  refereno,.  I  Ibink,  lo  thai  eimnietanae,  al.ho.sh  .1.  fall  ^t" '"•"^™i  S 
For  many  yaani  prior  lo  1639. 1  had  my  Indian  head  quattere  at  Wapagh-ko-netm.  Ihe 
En^ofVh,  a  Jenoy  of  the  Sha..n„  «,  Wyandott.,  Seneoa.  and  Delaware..  »«.  nana. 
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more.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  while  halting  at  Wapakonelta,  he 
witnessed  a  game  of  ball  amonjj  the  people,  of  which  he  has  given 
an  inteiesting  narration  in  his  letters. 

Bl 
Mbu  _  .  

nes9,  by  ihe  old  vilLige  eliie^  Buckingelos,  When  ive  weni  lo  hia  lodge,  he  wns  giving 
audience  lo  a  deputation  of  chiefs  from  aome  weBiem  tribes.  We  took  seals  at  his  re- 
quBBi,  liil  the  conference  was  finished,  and  the  atringa  of  wampum  disposed  of — he  oave  us 
no  intitiialion  of  the  subject  mailer  of  the  coiiferenee,  ond,  of  course,  we  could  not  ask  for 
it.  In  a  little  time  he  called  in  some  of  his  young  men,  and  requested  them  to  get  up  a 
^mHof  football  forouramufenieiit.  A  purae  of  trinkets  was  aoon  made  ap.and  thewhota 
village,  male  ond  female,  were  on  the  lawn.  At  these  games  Ihe  men  ployed  against  the 
women,  and  it  was  a  mle,  that  the  former  were  not  to  touch  the  ball  with  their  hands  on 
penally  of  forfeiting  tlie  purse  ;  while  the  latter  had  the  privilege  of  picking  it  up,  ruiming 
with,  and  ibrowing  it  as  far  as  they  coold.  When  a  squaw  had  the  ball,  the  men  were 
allowed  'ji  catch  and  shake  her,  and  even  throw  her  on  the  ground,  if  necessary,  to  eitii- 
cale  the  ball  from  her  hand,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  touch,  or  move  it,  eicepi  by  their 
feet.  At  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  lawn,  which  was  a  beautifal  plain,  thickly  set  with, 
blue  grass,  alakea  were  erected,  about  mx  feet  apart — the  contending  partiea  arrayed  them- 
selvea  in  front  of  these  stakes ;  the  men  on  llie  one  aide,  and  ihe  women  on  the  olbcr. 
The  party  which  aucceeded  in  driving  the  ball  through  the  stakes,  nl  the  goal  of  their  op- 
ponenls,  were  proclaimed  victors,  and  received  the  purse.  All  thinga  being  ready,  the  old 
chief  went  to  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  and  ihrew  up  the  ball,  making  an  exclamation,  in  the 
Shawoiiee  language,  which  we  did  not  understand.  He  immediately  retired,  and  the  con- 
test began.  The  parlies  seemed  to  be  fairly  matched,  aa  to  numbers,  having  about  a  hun- 
dred on  a  side.  The  game  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  wilh  great  animation,  but  was 
finally  decided  in  favorof  the  lorfie*,  by  the  power  of  an  herculean  squaw,  who  got  the  ball, 
and  in  apile  of  the  men  who  seized  her  to  shake  it  from  her  uplifted  hand,  held  it  firmly, 
dragging  them  along,  till  she  was  sufficiently  near  the  goal  lo  throw  il  dirough  the  stakes. 
The  young  squaws  were  the  most  active  of  their  parly,  and,  of  course,  moat  frequently 
caught  the  ball.  When  they  did  so,  il  wosamuang  to  see  the  strife  between  them  and  the 
young  Indians,  who  immediately  seixed  them,  and  always  succeeded  in  rescuing  ihe  ball, 
though  sometimes  they  could  not  effect  their  object  till  their  female  competitors  were  thrown 
on  the  grosa.  When  the  contending  parties  had  relired  from  the  fieid  of  strife,  il  was 
pleasant  to  see  the  feelings  of  exultation  depicted  in  the  frices  of  the  victors  ;  whose  joy 
was  manifestly  enhanced  by  the  feci,  that  their  victory  was  won  in  the  presence  of  white 
men,  whom  they  sapposed  to  be  highly  distinguished,  and  of  erwt  power  in  their  nation. 
This  was  a  natural  conclosion  for  them  to  draw,  as  they  knew  we  were  journeying  to 
Delroit  for  the  purpose  of  holding  ihe  general  court ;  which,  they  supposed,  coiitrolcd  and 
governed  the  nation.  Wesnent  the  ni«ht  very  pleasantly  among  them,  and  in  the  morning 
resumed  our  journey. 

In  August,  1831,  treaties  were  negotiated  with  the  Senecas  of 
Lewiston  and  the  Shawnees  of  Wapakonetta,  by  James  Gardiner, 
Esq.,  and  Col.  John  M'Elvain,  special  commissioners  appointed  for 
this  purpose.  The  terms  offered  were  so  liberal  that  the  Indians 
consented  to  give  up  their  land  and  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
The  Shawnees  had  at  this  time  about  66,000  acres  in  this  county, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Senecas  about  40,300  acres  at  Lewiston. 
The  Indians  were  removed  to  the  Indian  territory  on  Kanzas  river, 
in  the  Far  West,  in  September,  1633,  D.  M.  Workman  and  David 
Robb  being  the  agents  for  their  removal.  The  latter,  Mr.  Robh,  in 
a  communication  respecting  the  Indians,  has  given  the  following 
interesting  facts. 

Intemperance  to  a  great  extent  prevailed  among  the  Indians ;  ihere  was,  however,  aa 
wide  a  contrast  in  this  respect  as  with  the  whites,  and  aome  of  the  more  vitluoua  refuaed 
to  associate  with  the  others.  This  class  alao  cultivated  their  little  farms  wilh  a  degree  ol 
taste  and  judgment :  some  of  these  could  cook  a  comfortable  meal,  and  I  have  ealen  both 
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bimer  anJ  a  kJnJ  of  cheese  made  by  them,  Mansr  of  them  were  qwie  ingenious  ond  na- 
tural mschttnics,  wilh  a  consiJerablc  knowledge  of,  and  an  inclmEition  to  use  loole.  Ona 
chiefhad  an  assortment  of  carpenters'  tools  whkh  he  kept  in  neat  order.  He  made  plows, 
harrows,  wagons,  bedsteads,  tables,  bureaus,  &c.  He  was  frank,  liberal  and  conscienlioas. 
On  my  askiug  him  wlio  taught  him  the  use  of  tools,  he  replied,  no  one  ;  then  pointing  up 
10  the  sky,  he  said,  "  the  Great  Spirit  taught  me," 

With  all  their  foibles  and  vices,  there  is  something  faacinating  m  the  Indian  eharncler, 
and  one  cannot  long  associate  with  them  without  having  a  perceptible  growing  attachment. 
The  Indian  ia  emphatically  the  natural  m:in,  and  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  make  nn  Indian  oul 
of  a  while  person,  but  very  difficult  to  civiUie  or  christianize  an  Indian.  I  have  known  a 
number  of  whites  who  had  been  laken  priaonera  by  the  Indians  when  young,  and  without 
exception,  ihey  formed  such  attachments  that,  after  being  with  them  some  time,  ihey  could 
nol  be  induced  lo  return  to  iheir  own  people.  There  was  a  woman  among  the  Shavraees, 
Bupposed  to  be  near  an  hundred  years  of  age,  who  was  token  prisoner,  when  young,  in 
eaateni  Pennsylvania.  Some  yeara  after,  her  friends,  through  the  agency  of  traders,  en- 
deavored to  induce  her  lo  return,  but  in  vain.  She  become,  if  possible,  more  of  a  squaw  in 
her  habits  and  appearance  than  any  female  in  the  nation. 

As  a  sample  of  their  punctuality  in  performing  their  conlraets,  I  would  slate  that  1  h«ve 
often  loaned  ihem  money,  which  was  always  relumed  in  due  seaaon,  with  a  single  excup- 
tion.  This  was  a  loan  lo  a  young  man  who  promised  to  pay  me  when  ihey  received  iheir 
annuity.  After  the  appointed  time  he  shunned  me,  and  the  matier  remained  unaeiiled 
until  just  prior  to  our  departure  for  thek  new  homes.  I  then  staled  ihe  circuinatance  loone 
of  the  chie&,  more  from  curiosity  lo  eee  how  he  would  receive  the  intelligence  than  with 
the  eipectation  of  iia  being  the  means  of  bringing  the  money.  He,  thereupon,  lalked  with 
the  lad  upon  the  subject,  but,  being  nnsuccesafnl,  he  called  a  cotmcil  of  his  brother  chiefe, 
who  formed  a  circle,  with  the  young  man  in  the  cenlre.  Afler  tolking  to  him  a  while  in 
a  low  tone  Ihey  broke  out  and  voeiferoaaly  reprimanded  him  for  his  dishonest  conduct ; 
but  all  proved  unavailing.  Finally,  the  chie&,  in  a  most  generous  and  noble  spirit,  made 
up  the  amount  from  their  own  purses,  and  pleasantly  tendered  it  to  me. 

The  Indians  bemg  firm  believers  in  witchcraft,  generally  aitribuled  sickness  and  olher 
misfortunes  (o  this  cause,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  murdering  those  whom  they  anspected 
of  practising  it.  They  have  been  known  to  travel  all  the  way  from  the  Mississippi  to 
Wapakonelia,  and  shoot  down  a  person  in  his  cabin  merely  on  suspicion  of  his  being  a 
wiiiard,  and  return  unmolested.  •When  a  person  became  so  sick  as  to  lead  them  to  think 
ha  was  in  donger  of  death,  it  was  usoni  for  ihom  to  place  him  in  the  woods  alone,  with  no 
one  to  attend  except  a  nurse  or  doctor,  who  generally  Bcted  aa  an  agent  in  hurrying  on 
their  dissolution.  It  was  distressing  to  see  one  in  this  siluniion.  I  have  been  permitted  to 
do  this  only  through  the  courtesy  of  relatives,  it  being  contrary  to  rule  for  any  to  viaii  them 
except  Buch  as  had  medical  care  of  them.  The  whole  nation  are  at  liberty  to  attend  the 
funerals,  at  which  there  is  generally  great  lamentation.  A  chief,  who  died  juat  previous  to 
their  removal,  was  buried  in  the  following  manner.  They  bored  holes  in  the  Ud  of  his 
coffin— as  is  their  custom— over  his  eyea  and  mouth,-to  let  the  Good  Spirit  pass  in  and  oat. 
Over  the  grave  they  laid  presents,  4ic„  with  provisions,  which  they  affirmed  the  Good  Spirit 
would  take  him  in  the  night.  Sure  enough !— these  articles  had  all  disappeared  in  the 
morning,  by  the  hand  of  an  einl  spirit  clothed  in  a  human  iody.  There  were  many 
funerals  among  the  Indians,  and  iheir  numbers  rapidly  decreased  :  mleiiiperance,  and  pul- 
monary, and  scrofulous  diseases,  made  up  a  large  share  of  their  bills  of  mortality,  and  the 
namber  of  deaths  to  the  births  were  as  one  lo  three. 

A  few  anecdotes  will  illustrate  the  wit  and  dishonesly  of  some,  and  the  tragical  encoun- 
lers  of  othera  of  the  Indians.  Col.  IWPberson,  the  former  sub-ageni,  kept  goods  for  sale, 
for  which  ihey  often  got  in  debt.  Some  were  slow  in  making  payments,  and  one  m  parti- 
cular was  so  lardy  that  M'Pherson  earnestly  urged  him  lo  pay  up.  Knowing  that  he  vitM 
in  ihe  habit  of  taking  hidea  from  the  lannera,  the  Indian  inquired  if  he  would  take  hides  lor 
the  debt.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  promised  lo  bring  ihem  in  about  four  days. 
The  Indian,  knowing  that  M'Pherson  had  at  this  time  a  flock  of  cattle  ranging  in  Ihe  forest, 
went  in  pursuit,  shot  several,  from  which  he  took  off  Ihe  hides,  and  delivered  them  punctually 
according  to  promise. 

While  we  were  encamped,  viraiting  for  the  Indians  to  finish  their  ceremonies  prior  to 
emigration,  we  were  much  annoyed  by  an  unprincipled  band  of  whites  who  came  to  irade, 
patticularly  in  the  article  of  whiskey,  which  they  secreted  from  us  m  the  woods.  J  he  In- 
diana all  knew  of  this  dcpol,  and  were  oonlinuaUy  going,  like  bees  from  the  hive,  day  and 
night,  and  it  was  difficult  lo  leU  whether  some  who  lead  in  the  worship  passed  rnosl  ol  the 
lime  in  thai  employment  or  in  drinking  whiskey.     While  this  stale  of  thmga  lasted,  the 
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officers  could  do  nothing  snliafixclorily  wiih  them,  nor  were  ihey  aensihle  of  the  consequence 
of  continuing  in  auch  a  course  'I'lie  govcmmein  was  bound  by  treaty  Blipulntions  to 
moinlain  [hem  one  year  only,  which  was  paaaing  away,  and  winter  waa  fast  approachmg, 
when  ihcy  could  not  well  trovel,  aiul  if  they  could  not  arrive  until  spring,  they  would  be 
unable  to  raise  a  crop,  and  confleqaeutly  would  be  out  of  bread.  We  finally  assembled  the 
chiefe  and  other  influential  men,  and  f  reseniing  these  tacts  vividly  before  them,  ihey  became 
alarmed  and  promised  to  reform.  We  then  authorized  them  to  tomahawk  every  barrel, 
keg,  jug,  or  bottle  of  whiskey  that  they  could  find,  under  the  promise  lo  pay  for  all  and 
protect  them  from  harm  in  ao  doing.  They  all  agreed  lo  this,  and  went  to  work  thai  niglil 
to  accompliah  the  task.  Having  lain  down  at  a  late  hour  to  ^eep,  I  was  awakened  by  one 
who  said  he  had  Ibund  and  brought  me  a  jug  of  whiskey ;  I  handed  him  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar,  set  the  whisliey  down,  and  fell  asleep  again.  The  same  fellow  then  came,  stole  jug 
and  all,  and  sold  the  conicnrs  that  night  to  the  Indians  at  a  shilling  a  dram— a  pretty  good 
jpeouhition  on  a  half  gallon  of  "  loAisfc,"  aa  ilie  Indians  call  it.  I  auapected  him  of  the 
trick,  but  he  would  not  confess  it  until  I  waa  about  to  part  with  them  at  the  end  of  the 
journey,  when  he  came  to  me  and  related  the  circumstances,  saying  thai  it  was  too  good  a 
Elory  to  keep. 

One  of  our  interpreters,  who  waa  part  Indian  and  had  lived  with  them  a  long  lime,  le- 
latcd  the  following  tragical  occurrence.  A  company  of  Shawnees  met  some  time  previous 
to  my  coming  among  them,  had  a  drunken  frolic  and  qaarrelled.  One  vicioua  fellow  who 
had  an  old  grudge  against  severnl  of  the  others,  and  stabbed  two  of  the  company  auccea- 
Mvely  nnii]  they  fell  dead,  was  making  for  the  third,  when  his  arm  was  arrested  by  a  large 
athletic  Indian,  who,  snatching  the  knife  from  him,  plunged  it  into  him  until  he  fell.  He 
BttempteJ  lo  rise  and  got  on  his  knees,  when  the  other  atraddled  him,  seized  him  by  the 
hair,  lifted  up  hia  head  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  di-«v  his  knife  across  his 
throat,  exclaiming — "  tie  there,  my  friend !     I  guess  you  not  eat  any  more  hommony." 

After  we  had  rendezvoused,  preparatory  to  moving,  we  were  detained  several  weeks 
waiting  until  they  had  got  over  their  tedious  rouad  of  religions  ceremonies,  some  of  which 
were  public  and  others  kept  private  from  as.  One  of  their  first  octs  waa  to  take  away  the 
fencing  from  the  graves  of  U)eir  fethers,  level  them  to  the  surrounding  snrface,  and  cover 
them  so  neatly  with  green  sod.  that  not  a  trace  of  the  graves  could  be  seen.  Subsequently, 
a  few  of  the  chiefe  and  others  visited  their  friends  at  a.  distance,  gave  and  received  presents 
fi:om  chie&  of  other  nations,  at  their  head  qaarters. 

Among  the  ceremonies  above  alluded  to  was  a  dance^Hn  which  none  participated  but  the 
warriors.  Thry  threw  off"  all  their  clothing  but  their  brilchclouts.  painted  their  faeea  and 
naked  bodies  in  a  fimttistieal  manner,  covering  them  with  the  pjclures  of  snakes  and  disa- 
greeable insects  and  animals,  and  then  armed  with  war  clubs,  commenced  dancing,  yelling 
and  frightfully  distorting  their  countenances:  the  scene  was  truly  terrific.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  dance  they  usually  have  on  returning  from  a  victorions  battle,  in  which  both 
sexes  participated.  It  waa  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  other,  and  was  performed  in  the  night, 
in  a  ring,  around  a  large  fire.  In  ihia  they  aang  and  marched,  males  and  females  promis- 
cuously, in  single  file.aroand  (he  blaze.  The  leader  of  the  band  commenced  singing,  while 
all  the  reat  were  silent  until  he  had  sung  a  certain  number  of  words,  then  the  next  in  the 
tow  commenced  with  the  same,  and  the  leader  began  with  a  new  set,  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  their  chanimg.  All  were  amging  at  once,  but  no  two  the  same  words,  I  was  told  thai 
part  ofcthe  words  ihey  used  were  kalUlajali .'  It  was  pleasing  to  witneas  the  native 
modesty  and  gracefiil  movements  of  ihoae  young  females  in  this  dance. 

When  their  ceremonies  were  over,  they  informed  ua  they  were  now  ready  to  leave 
They  then  mounted  their  horses,  and  such  as  went  in  wagons  sealed  themselves,  and  sei 
out  with  their  "  high  priest"  in  front,  bearing  on  bis  shonldeis  "  the  ark  of  the  covenant,"' 
which  consisted  of  a  large  gourd  and  the  bones  of  a  deer's  leg  tied  lo  its  neck.  Just  pre 
lions  to  starting,  the  priest  gave  a  blast  of  his  trumpet,  then  moved  slowly  and  solemnly 
while  the  others  followed  in  like  monner.  until  they  were  ordered  to  halt  in  the  evening 
for  encampment,  when  the  priest  gave  another  blast  as  a  Mgnat  to  stop,  erect  their  tents, 
and  cook  supper.  The  same  course  was  observed  through  the  whole  of  the  journey. 
When  they  arrived  near  St.  Louis,  they  lost  some  of  their  number  by  cholera.  The  Shaw- 
nees  who  emigrated  numbered  about  700  bouIb,  and  the  Senecaa  about  3S0.  Among  them 
waa  also  a  detachment  of  Ottawas,  who  were  conducted  by  Capl.  HoUisler  from  the 

The  principal  speaker  among  the  Shawnees  at  the  period  of  their 
removal,  was  Wiwelipea,  He  was  an  eloquent  orator — either  grave 
or  gay,  humorous  or  severe,  aa  the  occasion  requireij.     At  times 
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his  manner  was  so  fascinating,  his  countenance  so  full  of  varied 
expression,  and  his  voice  so  musical,  that  surveyors  and  other  stran- 
gers passing  through  the  country,  listened  to  him  with  delight,  al- 
though the  words  fell  upon  their  ears  in  an  unknown  language.  He 
removed  out  west  with  his  tribe.  The  chief  Catahecassa,  or  Black 
Hoof,  died  at  M'apakonetta,  shortly  previous  to  their  removal,  at 
the  age  of  110  years.  The  sketches  annexed  of  Black  Hoof  and 
Blue  Jacket,  are  derived  from  Drake's  Tecumseh. 

Among  ihe  celehraied  chiefs  of  the  Shawanoes,  Black  Hoof  is  entitled  to  ■  high  rank. 
He  wag  bom  in  Florida,  and  at  the  period  of  the  removnl  of  a  portion  of  thai:  tribe  to  Ohio 
and  Pennaylvama,  was  old  enough  to  recoiled  hsviny  bathed  in  the  aalt  water.  He  wag 
present,  with  oihera  of  his  tribe,  at  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  near  Ktlsburg,  in  1755,  and  was 
engaged  in  all  the  wars  in  Ohio  ftom  that  time  until  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795. 
Saeh  was  the  sagacity  of  Black  Hoof  in  planning  hia  military  eipeditions,  and  such  the 
energy  with  which  he  executed  them,  that  he  won  the  confidence  of  his  whole  nation,  and 
was  never  at  a  lo^  for  brates  to  fight  under  his  banner.  "  He  was  known  far  and  wide  as 
the  great  Shawanoe  warrior,  whose  cunning,  sagaoity,  and  experience,  were  only  equalled 
by  the  fierce  and  desperate  bravery  with  which  he  carried  into  operation  hJB  military  plans. 
Like  the  other  Shawanoe  ohieis,  he  was  the  inveterate  foe  of  the  while  man,  and  held  that 
no  peace  should  be  made,  nor  any  negociaiion  attempted,  except  on  (he  condition  that  the 
whites  should  repaw  the  mountains,  and  leave  the  great  plains  of  the  west  to  the  sole  ociu- 

"  He  was  the  orator  of  hia  tribe  dnrmg  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life,  and  was  an  ex- 
cellent spe^^r.  The  venerable  Colonel  Johnston,  of  Piqua,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
much  valiMjjle  information,  describes  him  as  the  most  graceful  Indian  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  as  poffiessing  the  most  natural  and  happy  faculty  of  expressing  hia  ideas.  He  was  well 
versed  in  the  traditions  of  his  people  ;  no  one  understood  better  their  peculiar  relations  to 
the  whites,  whose  settlements  were  gradually  encroacyng  on  them,  or  could  detail  with 
more  minutenees  the  wrongs  with  which  his  nation  was  afflicted.  But  although  a  stem  and 
uncorapromismg  oppoailion  to  the  whiles  had  marked  his  policy  through  a  serieB  of  forty 
years,  aiiJ  nerved  his  arm  in  a  hundred  batdea,  he  became  at  length  convinced  of  rfie  mad- 
ness of  an  ineffectual  struggle  against  a  vastly  si^wrior  and  hourly  increasmg  foe.  No 
sooner  had  he  satisfied  himself  of  this  truth,  than  he  acted  upon  it  with  the  decision  which 
formed  a  prominent  trail  in  his  character.  The  temporary  success  of  the  Indians  in  several 
engsgemeniB  previous  to  iho  campaign  of  General  Wayne,  had  kept  alive  their  expiring 
hopes  ;  but  their  agnal  defeat  by  diat  gallant  officer  convinced  the  mote  reflecting  of  their 
leaders  of  the  deiperate  character  of  the  conflict.  Black  Hoof  was  among  diose  who  de- 
cided upon  making  terms  with  die  victorious  American  commander ;  and  having  signed 
the  treaty  of  1795,  at  Greenville,  he  continued  faithful  to  his  stipulations  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  From  that  day,  be  ceased  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  white  man  ;  and  as 
he  was  not  one  who  could  act  a  negative  part,  he  became  the  firm  ally  and  friend  of  those 
agamst  whom  his  tianahawk  had  been  so  long  raised  m  vindictive  animoaly.  He  was 
(heir  friend,  not  from  sympathy  or  conviction,  hut  in  obedience  to  a  necessity  HibMi  left  no 
middle  course,  and  under  a  belief  that  sulsnisaion  alone  could  save  his  tribe  from  destruc- 
tion ;  and  having  adopted  this  policy,  his  eagadly  and  sense  of  honor,  ahke  forbade  a 
recurrence  either  to  open  war  or  secret  hostility.  He  was  the  principal  chief  of  the  Shawa- 
noe nation,  and  possessed  all  the  influence  and  authority  which  are  usually  attached  to  that 
ofiice.  at  the  period  when  Tecumseh  and  his  brother  the  Projrfiet  comiiienced  their  hostile 
operations  against  the  United  States," 

When  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  endrarked  in  their  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Unds  as  far  south  as  the  Ohio  river,  it  became  their  interest  as  well  as  policy  to  eiJiflt  Black 
Hoof  in  the  enterprise  ;  and  every  effort  which  the  genius  of  the  one,  and  the  cunning  of 
the  other,  could  devise,  was  brought  to  bear  npon  hun.  But  Hack  Hoof  continued  feitiifui 
(0  the  treaty  which  he  had  signed  at  Greenville,  in  1795,  and  by  prudence  and  influence 
kept  the  greater  pan  of  his  tribe  from  joining  the  standard  of  Tecumseh  or  engaging  on  the 
side  of  the  British  in  the  late  war  with  England.  In  that  contest  he  became  the  ally  of  ibe 
United  Stales,  and  aitbou^  he  took  no  active  part  in  it,  he  exerted  a  very  salutary  in- 
fluence over  his  tribe.  In  January,  1813, he  visited  Gen.  Tupper'scamp.atFort  McArthnr, 
and  while  there,  about  ten  o'clock  one  night,  when  sitting  by  the  fire  in  company  with  the 
(.ciierolandfeveralclherofiiocra,  some  one  fired  a  pistol  through  a  hole  in  the  waJl  of  lb* 
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nul,  and  shol  Black  Hoof  in  (he  fece  :  the  ballenlered  the  cheek,  glanced  agaiiisi  [lie  bune, 
nnd  linally  lodged  in  hia  neck:  he  fell,  and  for  some  time  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  but 
retived,  and  afterwarda  recovered  from  this  severe  wound.  The  most  prompt  and  diligent 
inquiry  ns  to  the  author  of  this  ciuel  and  dastardly  act,  tailed  to  lead  to  hie  detection.  No 
doubt  was  entertained  that  this  attempt  at  assassination  woa  itiade  by  a  while  man,  stimu- 
lated perhaps  by  no  better  excuse  than  the  memory  of  some  actual  or  ideal  wrong,  inflicted 
on  some  of  his  own  race  by  an  unknown  hand  of  kindred  color  with  that  of  his  intended 

Black  Hoof  was  opposed  la  polygamy,  and  to  the  practice  of  burning  prisoners.  He  is 
reported  lo  have  lived  forty  years  with  otie  wife,  and  to  have  reared  a  ntimerous  family  of 
children,  who  both  loved  ami  esteemed  him.  His  disposition  was  cheerful,  and  his  conver' 
salton  sprightly  and  agreeable.  In  stature  be  was  small,  being  not  more  than  five  feet 
eight  mehea  in  height.  He  was  favored  with  good  health,  and  unimpaired  eye  sight  to  the 
period  of  his  death. 

Blue  Jacket,  ob  Wevifiersehwah, — In  the  campaign  of  General  Harmar,  in  the  year 
1790,  Blue  Jacket  was  aasociated  with  the  Miami  chief,  Little  Turtle,  in  ihe  command  of 
the  Indians,  In  the  baltle  of  the  30lh  of  August,  IT94,  when  the  combined  army  of  the 
Indians  was  defeated  by  General  Wayne.  Blue  Jacket  had  the  chief  control.  The  night 
previous  to  the  baitle,  while  the  Indians  were  posted  at  Fresque  Isle,  a  council  was  held, 
composed  of  chie&  from  the  Miamia,  Potawalimies,  Delaware^,  Shawanoes,  Chippewas, 
Otiawas  and  Senecas-'-Ihe  seven  nations  engaged  in  the  action.  They  decided  against 
the  proposition  to  BHack  General  Wayne  that  night  in  his  encampment.  The  expediency 
of  meeting  him  the  next  day  then  came  up  for  consideration.  Little  Turtle  was  opposed 
10  thia  measure,  but  being  warmly  supported  by  Bltie  Jacket,  it  was  Anally  agreed  i>pon. 
The  former  was  strongly  inclined  to  peace,  and  decidedly  opposed  to  ilsking  a  battle  under 
the  circnmstances  in  which  the  Indians  were  then  placed.  "  We  have  beaten  the  enemy," 
said  he,  "  twice,  under  separate  commaitden.  We  cannot  expect  the  some  good  fortune 
always  (0  attend  us.  The  Americana  are  now  led  by  a  chief  who  never  sleeps.  The  nighl 
and  the  day  are  ahke  to  him  ;  and,  during  all  the  time  that  he  has  been  marching  upon  our 
villages,  notwithstanding  the  watchfulness  of  our  young  men,  we  have  never  been  able  to 
surprise  him.  Think  well  ofil.  I'here  is  something  whispers  me,  ic  would  be  prudent  to 
listen  to  his  ofiera  of  peace."  The  councils  of  Blue  Jacket,  however,  prevailed  over  the 
better  judgment  of  Little  Turtle.     The  battle  was  fought  and  the  Indians  defeated. 

In  the  month  of  October  following  this  defeat.  Blue  Jacket  concurred  in  the  expediency 
of  Bueing  for  peace,  and  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  of  chiefs,  was  about  to  bear  a  Hag  to 
General  Wayne,  then  Bt  Greeuville,  when  the  mission  was  arrested  by  foreign  influence. 
Governor  Simeoe,  Colonel  McKee  and  the  Mohawk  chief,  Captain  John  Brant,  having  in 
charge  one  hundred  and  My  Mohawks  and  Me^sasagoes,  arrived  at  the  rapids  of  the 
Maumee,  and  invited  the  diiefe  of  the  combined  army  to  meet  them  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Detroit  river,  on  ihe  lOlh  of  October,  To  this  Blue  Jacket  assented,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  what  the  British  oflicers  had  10  propose.  Governor  Siincoe  urged  the  Indians  to 
retain  iheir  hostile  attitude  towards  the  United  States.  In  referring  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  people  of  this  country  on  the  Indian  lands,  he  said,  "  Children  i  I  am  still  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Ohio  ia  your  right  and  title.  I  have  given  orders  to  the  commandant  of 
Fort  Miami  to  fire  on  the  Americans  whenever  they  make  their  appearance  again.  I  will 
go  down  lo  Quebec,  and  lay  your  grievances  belbi«  the  great  man.  From  thence  they  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  king  your  &iher.  Next  spring  you  will  know  the  resalt  of  every  thing 
what  you  and  I  will  do."  He  urged  the  Indians  to  obtain  a  cessation  of  hostiliues,  uniil 
the  following  spring,  when  the  English  would  be  ready  lo  attack  the  Americans,  and  by 
driving  them  back  across  the  Ohio,  restore  their  lands  lo  the  Indians.  These  councils  de- 
layed the  conclusion  of  peace  until  the  following  summer.  Blue  Jacket  waa  present  al  the 
treaty  of  Greenville,  m  1 795,  and  conducted  himself  with  moderation  and  dignity. 

Westminster,  Lafayette,  Allentown,  Gallatin,  St.  Johns  ant!  Uni- 
opolis  are  small  places,  the  largest  of  which,  Westminster,  does  not 
contain  over  45  d^vellings.  Fort  Amanda,  a  stocltade  in  the  last 
war,  was  on  a  commanding  site  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Big  An- 
glaise,  near  tlie  western  line  of  tlie  county,  and  on  the  site  of  an 
old  Ottawa  town.  It  was  buiit  by  Kentucky  troops,  and  named 
after  some  favorite  lady  of  that  state. 
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AsHLiiip  was  formed  February  26th,  1846.  The  surface  on  the 
south  nhiily,  the  remainder  of  the  county  rollini;.  The  soil  of  the 
upland  „  a  sandy  loam;  of  the  yalley.-which  comprise  a  large 
£if.  '%?"•'"?-•'  ""'■  »?%"<!  graveily  loam,  and  very  pri 
of  Thl,  ,^''V™'=r'  ""P  "  "'"•'•  »f  ^-l-ioh  probahly  no  portion 
ol  the  state,  of  equal  exten^  produces  more.     A  great  quantity  of 

TLT,-J"rT'-  ■*"=;■ ''  ™'''  Ti  S"-  ■»■!  fruit  in  'abundaLe. 
A  majority  of  the  population  are  of  Pennsylvania  ori.>in  Its  pres. 
ent  territory  originally  comprised  the  township,  o!  Verrai  lion, 
mZTZV'  !i°S'  '^'n™  fJ  Hanover,  with  parts  of  Monroe 
Mifflin,  Milton  and  Clear  Creek,  of  Richland  county  ■  also  the  orin 
cipal  part  ol  the  township,  of  Jack.on  Perr,  MoLcan  and  C 
of  W^yne  count,  of  Sullivan  and  Tro,  Lor,  n  county  and 
Ruggles  of  Huron  county      Th,    Inrt  m  1    tr  Hnedanoo, 

lationof  about  20  006  or  50  inhabit  nit    t  ,  '^^lipop" 


P«blie  Buildingt  io  Ashlmd. 
Ashland,  the  county  seat,  was  kid  out  in  1816,  by  William  Mont- 
gomery „d  bore,  for  many  years,  the  name  of  UiiontownT  K  was 
changed  to  its  present  name  in  compliment  to  Henry  Clay  wimse 
S  "'"  Lexington,  Ky.,  bears  that  tiame.  Daniel  Car  er,  fr°m 
Butler  CO.,  Pa.,r,ised  the  first  cabin  in  the  county,  about  the  year  181™ 

Robert  Newell,  3  miles  east,  and  Mr.  Fry,  li  miles  north  of  the 
village,  raised  cabins  about  the  same  time.  In  181 7,  the  first  store 
was  opened  by  Joseph  Sheets,  in  a  frame  building  now  kept  as  a 
store  by  the  widow  Yonker.     Joseph  Sheets,  DaviS  Markley  Sam" 

Ueoi  ge  W.  Palmer  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  place.  Ash- 
Mai'lehl  T  "f  V\  89  mile,  »„.  of  Columbus,  and  14  from 
£,h5-  ■  1  T  T  '"°''  ^  "i""'?'-  ™  ■  ^  P'Mfcylerian,  1  Episcopal 
Me  hodist,  1  Lutheran,  and  1  Disciples,  9  dry  goods,  4  grocery  1 
book,  and  2  drug  stores,  2  newspaper  printing'  offices   aiurishiug 
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classical  academy,  numbering  over  100  pupils  of  bolli  sexes,  and  a 
population  estimated  at  1300.  The  above  view  was  talien  in  front 
of  the  site  selected  for  the  erection  of  a  court  house,  the  Methodist 
church  building — seen  on  the  left — being  now  used  for  that  purpose : 
the  structures  with  steeples,  commencing  on  the  right,  are  tiie  1st 
Presbyterian  church,  the  academy,  and  the  2d  Presbyterian  church. 

At  the  organization  of  the  first  court  of  common  pleas  for  this 
county,  at  Ashland,  an  old  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  David  Burns, 
was  one  of  the  grand  jurors,  who,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  it  is  said, 
was  also  a  member  of  the  first  grand  jury  ever  empaneled  in  Ohio. 
The  court  met  near  the  mouth  of  Wegee  creek,  in  Belmont  county, 
in  1795:  the  country  being  sparsely  settled,  he  was  compelled  to 
travel  forty  miles  to  the  place  of  holding  court. 

Jeromeville,  8  miles  se.  of  Ashland,  on  Lake  Fork  of  Mohiccan, 
contains  6  stores  and  about  500  people.  In  the  late  war,  it  was  the 
only  settlement  within  the  present  limits  of  the  county,  and  consisted 
of  a  few  families,  who  erected  pickets  for  their  safety.  There  was 
at  that  time  a  Frenchman,  named  Jerome,  who  resided  there  and 
gave  name  to  the  locality.  He  had  been  an  Indian  trader,  and  had 
taken  a  squaw  for  a  wife.  The  people  of  that  nation  always  be- 
came more  easily  domesticated  among  the  Aborigines  than  the 
English.  From  very  early  times  it  was  the  policy  of  the  French 
government  not  to  allow  their  soldiers  to  take  wives  with  them  into 
the  wilderness.  Hence  the  soldiers  and  traders  frequently  married 
among  the  Indians,  and  were  enabled  to  sustain  themselves  with  far 
less  difficulty. 

The  Delaware  Indians  had  a  settlement  at  or  near  Jeromeville, 
which  they  left  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Their  chief  was  old 
Captain  Pipe,  who  resided  near  the  road  to  Mansfield,  one  mile 
south  of  Jeromeville.  When  young  he  was  a  great  warrior,  and 
the  implacable  foe  of  the  whites.  He  was  in  St.  Clair's  defeat, 
where,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  distinguished  himself  and 
slaughtered  white  men  until  his  arm  was  weary  with  the  work.  He 
had  a  daughter  of  great  beauty.  A  young  chief,  of  noble  mien, 
became  in  love  with  her,  and  on  his  suit  being  rejected,  mortally 
poisoned  himself  with  the  May  apple.  A  Captain  Pipe,  whose  In- 
dian name  was  Tauhangecaupouye,  removed  to  the  small  Delaware 
Reserve,  in  the  upper  part  of  Marion  county,  and  when  his  tribe 
sold  out,  about  20  years  since,  accompanied  them  to  the  far  west, 
where  he  has  since  died. 

Loiidonviile  18  s.,  Rowsburg  9  e..  Savannah  7  nw..  Orange  4  e., 
and  Haysville  8  s.  of  Ashland,  are  villages  having  each  from  50  to 
60  dwellings.  At  the  last  is  the  Haysville  Literary  Institute :  the 
building  is  a  substantial  brick  edifice.  Sullivan  14  ke.,  and  Perrys- 
ville  18  8w.,  have  each  but  a  fevir  dwellings. 
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Ashtabula  was  formed  June  7, 1807,  from  Trumbull  and  Geauga, 
and  organized  January  22,  1811.  The  name  of  the  county  was 
derived  from  Ashtabula  river,  which  signifies,  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, Fish  river.  For  a  few  miles  parallel  with  the  lake  shore  it  is 
level,  the  remainder  of  the  surface  slightly  undulating,  and  the  soil 
generally  clay.  Butter  and  cheese  are  the  principal  articles  o( 
export.  Generally,  not  sufficient  wheat  is  raised  for  home  consump- 
tion, but  the  soil  is  quite  productive  in  com  and  oats.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  its  townships,  in  1840,  with  their  population. 

Andover,  881     Kingsville,  1420     Richmond,         384 

Ashtabula,        1711     Lenox,  5.50     Rome,  765 

Austinburg,      1048     Milford,  173     Saybrook,         934 

Cherry  Valley,  689     Monroe,  1326     Sheffield,  683 

Conneaut,  2650     Morgan,  643     Trumbull,  439 

Denmark,  176     New  Lyme,        527     Wayne,  707 

Geneva,  1215    Orwell,  458     Williams  field,  892 

Harpersfield,    1399     Phelps,  630     Windsor,  875 

Hartsgrove,       553     Pierpont,  639 

■  Jefferson,  710     Plymouth,  706 

The  population  of  the  county,  in  1820,  was  7,369  ;  in  1830,  14,584 ; 
in  1840,  23,724,  or  34  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

This  county  is  memorable  from  being  not  only  the  first  settled  on 
the  Western  Reserve,  but  the  earliest  in  the  whole  of  northern 
Ohio.  The  incidents  connected  with  its  early  history,  although 
unmarked  by  scenes  of  military  adventure,  are  of  an  interesting 
nature.  They  liave  been  well  collected  and  preserved  by  the  Ash- 
tabula Historical  Society,  This  association,  with  a  praiseworthy 
industry,  have  collected  nearly  a  thousand  folio  pages  of  manuscript, 
relating  principally  to  this  county.  Some  of  the  articles  are  finely 
written,  and  as  a  whole,  give  a  better  idea  of  the  toils,  privations, 
customs  and  mode  of  pioneer  life  than  any  work  that  has  ever  met 
our  notice.  From  this  collection  we  have  extracted  nearly  all  the 
historical  materials  embodied  under  the  head  of  this  county. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1796,  the  first  surveying  party  of  the  Western 
Reserve  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Conneaut  creek.  Of  this  event, 
John  Barr,  Esq.,  in  his  sketch  of  the  Western  Reserve,  in  the  National 
Magazine  for  December,  1845,  has  given  a  narration. 

The  sons  of  revolulionary  sites,  some  of  ihem  sharers  of  themselves  in  the  great  baptism 
of  Ihfi  republic,  they  made  the  anniveraarj  of  their  country's  freedom  a  day  of  ceremonial 
and  rejoicing.  They  felt  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  labora,  the — to  many 
of  them — eilea  of  home,  as  Iktie  alluring,  almost  as  crowded  with  dangers,  as  were  the 
levela  of  Jamestown,  or  the  rocks  of  Plymouth  to  the  ancestors  who  had  preceded  them  in 
the  conquest  of  the  seacoast  wildemeaa  of  tliia  continent.  From  old  homes  and  friendly  and 
social  associations,  they  were  almost  as  completely  eiiled  as  were  the  cnvnUers  who  de- 
barked upon  the  shores  of  Virginia,  or  the  Puritans  who  sought  the  strand  of  Massochusells. 
Far  away  as  they  were  from  the  villages  of  their  birth  and  boyhood  ;  before  them  the  track- 
less forest,  or  the  untravetsed  lake,  yet  did  they  resolve  to  cast  fatigue  and  privation  and 
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peril  from  their  thoughts  for  the  lime  heing,  and  give  lo  the  day  its  due,  to  pBtriolism  itt 
awards.  Mustering  iheir  numbers,  they  snl  them  iloivn  on  the  eastward  shore  of  the 
Btream  now  loiown  as  Conneaal,  and,  dipping  fiom  the  lake  the  liquor  in  which  thcT 
pledged  their  country— then-  goblets  some  tin  cups  of  no  rare  workmanship,  yet  every  way 
onswerable,  with  tlie  ordnance  accompaniment  of  two  or  three  fowling  pieces  discharging 
the  required  national  salute— the  first  settlers  of  the  Reserve  spent  their  landing-day  as' 
becime  ihe  sons  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers— oa  the  advance  pioneers  of  a  population  that  has 


(  •  ihe  Flymoutk  0}  the  Fe'erce  m  July   1796 

einee  made  the  then  wilderness  of  northern  Ohio  to  "  blossom  as  the  rose,"  and  prove  the 
homes  of  a  people  as  remarkable  for  integrity,  industry,  love  of  country,  moral  truth  and 
enlightened  legislation,  as  any  to  be  found  within  the  territorial  limits  of  their  ancestral 
New  England. 

The  whole  [rarty  numbered,  on  Ihia  occasion,  fifty-two  peraorts,  of  whom  two  were  fe- 
males,  (Mrs.  Stiles  and  Mrs.  Gunn,  and  a  child.)  As  these  individuals  were  the  advance 
of  after  millions  of  population,  their  names  become  worthy  of  record,  and  ate  therefore 
given,  vii.:  Moses  ClevelauU,  agent  of  the  company  ;  Auguaius  Porter,  principal  surveyor; 
Seth  Pease,  Moses  Warren,  Amos  Spaftbrd,  Milton  Hawley,  Richard  M.  Stoddard,  sur- 
veyors;  Josliua  Slowe,  coimniasary  ;  Tiieodore  Shepnrd,  physician  ;  Joseph  Tinker,  prin- 
cipal boatman  ;  Joseph  Mclutyre,  George  Proudfoot,  Francis  Gay,  Samuel  Forbes,  Elijah 
Gunn,  wife  and  child,  Amoa  Sawten,  Stephen  Benton,  Amos  Barber,  Samuel  Hnngerford, 
William  B.  Hall.  Samuel  Davenport,  Asn  Mason,  Amzi  Aiwaler,  Michael  Coffin,  Elisha 
Ayres,  Thomas  Harris,  Norman  Wilcox,  Timothy  Dunham,  George  Goodwin,  Shadraoh 
Benham,  Samuel  Agnew,  Warham  Shepard,  David  Beard,  John  Brian^'Tilus  V.  Munson, 
Joseph  Landon,  JobV.  Stiles  and  wile,  Charles  Parker,  Ezekiel  Hawley,  Nathaniel  Donn, 
Luke  Hanchet,  James  Haakei,  James  Hamilton,  OlneyF.  Rice,  John  Lock,  and  four  olhere 
whose  names  are  not  mentioned. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  the  workmen  of  the  expedition  were  employed  in  the  erection  of  a 
large,  awkwardly  constructed  log  building ;  locating  it  on  the  sandy  beach  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  stream,  and  naming  it  '■  Stow  Castle,"  after  one  of  the  party.  This  became 
the  storehouse  of  the  provisions,  &c.,  and  the  dwelling-place  <tf  the  femilies. 

The  spot  where  the  above  described  scene  took  place,  has  much 
altered  in  the  lapse  of  half  a  century.  One  of  the  party,  Amzi  At- 
water,  Esq.,  now  living  in  Portage  county,  in  a  communication  before 
us,  says : 

■•  The  view  was  constructed  from  a  sketch  as  the  place  is  now,  altered  to  represent 
its  ancient  appearance.  The  word  Conneaut,  in  the  Seneca  language,  signifies  "  maDf 
Ssk,"  and  was  applied  originally  to  the  river. 
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ft  waa  ihtn  a  mere  nam!  beach  overgrown  with  tirabpr,  some  of  it  of  considerable  ?i™, 
which  we  cut  to  build  the  house  and  for  other  purposes.  The  mouth  of  the  creek,  like 
others  of  tJie  lake  streams  in  those  days,  was  frequently  choked  up  with  a  sand  bar  bo  that 
no  »isible  harbor  appeared  for  several  days.  This  would  only  happen  when  the  etreama 
were  low  and  after  a  high  wind  either  down  the  lake  or  directly  on  shore  for  several  days. 
I  have  passed  over  all  the  lake  streams  of  this  state  cast  of  the  Cuyahoga  and  most  of 
those  in  New  York  on  hard,  dry  sand  bars,  and  I  have  been  told  that  the  Cuyahoga  has 
been  so.  They  would  not  long  continue,  for  as  soon  as  the  wind  had  subsided  and  the 
water  in  the  streams  had  sufficiendy  risen,  they  would  often  cut  their  way  through  the  bar 
in  a  different  phice  and  form  new  channels.  Thua  the  mouths  of  the  streams  weie  oon- 
tinually  shifting  until  the  artificial  harbors  were  buill.  Those  blessed  improvements  have 
in  a  great  measure  remedied  those  evils  and  made  the  mouths  of  the  streams  fer  more 
healthy. 

Judge  James  Kingsbury,  who  arriveti  at  Conneaut  shortly  after 
the  surveying  party,  wintered  with  his  family  at  this  place  in  a  cabin 
which  stood  on  a  spot  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  This 
was  about  the  first  family  that  wintered  on  the  Reserve. 

The  story  of  the  Bufferings  of  this  fiimily  has  often  been  told,  but  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
where  want  is  unknown,  can  with  difficulty  be  appreciated.  The  eorveyors,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  labors  weslwatdly,  had  principally  removed  ibeir  stores  to  Cleveland,  while 
the  family  of  Judge  Kingsbury  remained  al  Cdimeattt.  Being  compelled  by  busmen  to 
leave  in  the  fall  for  the  state  of  New  York,  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  lecuin  to  his  family, 
the  Judge  waa  allaeked  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness  confining  him  to  his  bed  nntil  the  setting 
in  of  winter.  As  soon  as  able  he  proceeded  on  his  return  as  (at  as  Buffalo,  wliere  he  hired 
an  Indian  lo  guide  him  through  the  wildemcsa.  At  Presqae  Isle,  anticipating  the  wants 
of  his  family,  he  purchased  twenty  pounds  of  flour.  In  crossing  Elk  Creek  on  the  ice, 
he  disabled  his  horse,  left  him  in  the  stiow,  and  mounting  his  floor  on  his  own  back, 
pursued  hia  way  filled  with  gloomy  forebodings  in  relation  to  the  fete  of  hia  family.  On 
his  arrival  late  one  evening,  his  worst  apprehenaona  were  more  than  realized  in  a  scene 
agonizing  to  the  husband  and  father,  Slrelched  on  her  col  lay  the  partner  of  bis  cares, 
who  had  followed  bim  ihrough  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  wilderness  ivithout 
repining,  paH  and  emaciated,  reduced  by  meagre  &mine  to  the  last  stages  in  which  life 
can  be  supported,  and  near  the  mother,  on  a  little  pallet,  were  the  remains  of  hia  youngest 
child,  bom  in  his  absence,  who  had  just  expired  for  the  want  of  that  nourishment  which 
ihe  mother,  deprived  of  sustenance,  waa  nnable  to  give.  Shut  up  by  a  gloomy  wiidemesa, 
she  was  &r  distant  alike  from  the  aid  or  sympathy  of  friends,  filled  with  anxiety  for  an  ab- 
sent husband,  suffering  with  want  and  destitute  of  necessary  assistance,  and  her  children 
eapiring  around  her  with  hunger. 

Such  is  the  picture  presented,  by  which  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  present  day  may 
form  some  estimate  of  the  hardships  endured  by  the  pioneers  of  this  beautiful  country.  It 
appeara  that  Judge  Kingsbury,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  family,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  transporting  hia  provisiona  from  Cleveland  on  a  hand  alcd,  and  that  himself 
and  hired  man  drew  a  barrel  of  beef  the  whole  distance  at  a  single  load. 

Mr,  Kingsbury  has  since  held  several  important  judicial  and  legis- 
lative trusts,  and  is  yet  living  in  Newberg,  about  four  miles  distant 
from  Cieveland.  He  was  the  first  who  thrust  a  sickle  into  the  first 
wheat  fieid  planted  on  the  soil  of  the  Reserve.  His  wife  was  in- 
terred at  Cleveland,  about  the  year  1843.  The  fate  of  her  child — 
the  first  white  child  bom  on  the  Reserve,  starved  to  death  for  want 
of  nourishment — will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  harbor  of  Conneaut  is  now  an  important  point  of  tranship- 
ment. It  has  a  pier,  with  a  lighthouse  upon  it,  2  forwarding  houses, 
and  11  dwellings.  Several  vessels  ply  from  here,  and' it  is  a  fre- 
quent stopping  place  for  steamers.  Two  miles  south  of  the  harbor, 
22  from  Jefferson,  28  from  Erie,  Pa.,  is  the  borough  of  Conneaut,  ■- 

,..,.  on  the  west  bank  of  Conneaut  creek.     It  contains  1  Baptist, 

1  PVesbyterian,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Christian  church,  11  mercantile 
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jine  were  slill  sionding,  which 

■c  obliged  to 

leave  in  consequence  of  the 
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Stores,  1  newspaper  printing  office,  a  fine  classical  academy,  Mr.  L. 
W.  Savage  and  Miss  Mary  Booth,  Principals,  and  about  1000  inhab- 
itants. East  and  West  Conneaut  and  South  Ridge  are  small  places 
in  this,  the  township  of  Conneaut,  which  once  bore  the  name  of 
Salem. 

The  fitat  permanent  setdement  in  Conneaui  W89  in  1739.  Thonms  Mraitgomery  anj 
Aron  Wright  tetlled  here  in  the  spring  of  1798.  Robert  Montgomery  and  family,  Levi 
and  John  Montgomery,  Nathan  and  John  King,  and  Samuel  Bemue  and  family  came  the 

When  the  acnleis  arrived,  some  twenty  or  i 
were  aaid  lo  present  an  appearance  of  neamee 
Masaauga  tribe,  which  inhabiied  the  spot,  w 
marder  of  a  white  man  named  Williams. 

Two  young  men  taken  at  the  defeat  of  St,  Clair,  were  aaid  to  have  been  prieonei^  for  a 
considerable  lime  among  the  Indions  of  this  village.  On  iheir  arrival  ni  Conneaut  they 
were  made  to  ran  the  Eaunilcl,  and  received  the  orthodox  number  of  blows  and  kicks  usual 
on  each  occasions.  In  solemn  council  it  was  resolved  that  ihe  life  of  FiG  Gibbon  should 
be  saved,  but  the  other,  whose  name  is  not  recollected,  was  condemned  to  be  bamed.  He 
was  bound  lo  a  tree,  a  large  quantity  of  hickory  barks  tied  into  faggots  and  piled  around 
him.  But  from  the  horrors  of  the  most  painful  of  deaths  he  was  saved  by  the  ioterpoaition 
f      >  ung  squaw  belonging  lo  the  tribe.     Touched  by  syinpaih    ah  d  d        his 

beh  h        d  by  her  expostulations,  backed  by  several  packages  of  f  d        m  II  mi  i  of 

m       y         cceded  in  effecting  his  dehverance:  an  act  in  the  lo    ly  Ind  d  which 

I      h      name  to  be  honorably  recorded  with  that  of  Pocahonl         m     g    1      g  od  and 
irl     us    f  every  age. 
Th       were  mounds  aitualed  in  the  eastern  pari  of  the  village    f  C  i       ei- 

b  rying  ground  near  the  Preabyletian  church,  which  appe  hid  on- 

n  n  w  h  the  burying  places  of  the  Indians.  Among  Ihe  bun  bo  f  d  the 
m       d    w  re  some  belonging  to  men  of  gigantic  structure.     Som      f   h      k  lis  e  of 

mfficieni  capacity  to  adrail  ihe  head  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  jaw  bo  es    h  gh    have 

been  fined  on  over  the  face  with  equal  lacilily :  the  other  bones  w  p  po  bl  1  rge. 
The  burying  ground  referred  la  conlained  abont  four  acres,  and  »  h  h  X  p  of  a 
slighlangleinconfomiity  with  the  natural  contour  of  ihe  ground,  w  m  h  f  m  fan 
oblong  square.  It  appeared  lo  have  been  aocuralely  surveyed  into  lots  ranning  from  north 
to  south,  and  eshibiled  all  the  order  and  propriety  of  arrangemenl  deemed  necessaryto 
constitute  Christian  burial.  On  the  first  eiamination  of  the  ground  by  the  settlers,  they 
found  it  covered  with  the  ordinary  forest  trees,  with  an  opening  near  Ihe  centre  containing 
a  single  buticraul.  The  graves  were  diatinguiahed  by  slight  depressions  disposed  in  straighi 
rows,  and  were  estimated  to  number  from  two  to  three  thousand.  On  examination  in 
1800,  they  were  found  lo  contain  human  bones,  invariably  blackened  by  lime,  which  on 
exposure  lo  the  air,  soon  crumbled  to  dual.  Traces  of  ancient  cultivation  observed  by  the 
first  setilers  on  ihe  lands  of  the  vicinity,  although  covered  with  forest,  eihibited  signs  of 
having  once  been  thrown  up  inio  squares  and  terraces,  and  laid  out  into  gardens. 

There  is  a  fragment  or  chip  of  a  tree  in  Ihe  possession  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  which  is  a  curiosity.  The  tree  of  which  that  was 
a  chip,  was  chopped  down  and  butted  off  for  a  saw  log,  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  some  thirty  rods  se,  of  Fort  Hili,  in  Conneaut, 
in  1829,  by  Silas  A.  Davis,  on  land  owned  by  B.  H.  King.  Some 
marks  were  found  upon  it  near  the  heart  of  the  tree.  The  Hon. 
Nehemiah  King,  with  a  magnifying  glass,  counted  050  annualer 
rings  in  that  part  of  the  stump,  outside  of  these  marks.     Deducting 

•  In  the  spring  of  I8I5,  a  mound  on  Harbor  stteel,  Conneaut,  was  cm  ihrough  for  a 
road.  One  morning  succeeding  a  heavy  rain,  a  Mr.  Walker,  who  was  up  very  eariy, 
picked  up  a  jaw  bone  together  with  an  artificial  tooth  which  lay  near.  He  brought  them 
forthwith  to  Mr.  P,  R.  Spencer,  at  present  the  Secretary  of  the  Ashtabula  Historical  So- 
ciety, who  filled  the  tooth  in  a  cavity  from  which  it  had  evidently  fallen.  The  tooth  waa 
melallic,  probably  silver,  but  little  was  then  Ihonghi  of  the  ci 
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S50  from  1829,  leaves  147!>,  which  must  have  been  the  year  when 
these  ciuts  were  made.  This  was  13  years  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  by  Columbus.  It  perhaps  was  done  by  the  race  of  the 
mounds,  with  an  axe  of  copper,  as  that  people  had  the  art  of  harden- 
ing that  metal  so  as  to  cut  like  steel. 

The  adventure  of  Mr.  Salmon  Sweatland,  of  Conneaut,  who 
crossed  Lake  Erie  in  an  open  canoe,  in  September,  1817,  is  one  of 
unusual  interest.  He  had  been  accustomed,  with  the  aid  of  a  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Cozzens,  and  a  few  hounds,  to  drive  the  deer  into  tbe  lake, 
where,  pursuing  them  in  a  canoe,  he  shot  them  with  but  little  diffi- 
culty. The  circumstances  which  look  place  at  this  time,  are  vividly 
given  in  the  annexed  extract  from  the  records  of  the  Historical 
Society. 

It  was  a  lovely  moraing  in  early  aumnm,  and  Swetnland,  in  anticipation  of  his  favorite 
spon,  hnii  risen  at  the  first  dawn  of  light,  and  without  putting  on  his  coal  or  waistcoat  left 
his  cabin,  listening  in  the  mean  time  in  eipeclotion  of  the  appioach  of  the  doga.  His 
patience  was  not  put  to  a  severe  trial  ere  his  eare  were  saluted  by  the  deep  baying  of  ihe 
hounds,  and  on  arriving  at  the  beach  he  perceived  that  the  deer  had  already  taken  lo  the 
lake,  and  waa  moving  at  some  distance  from  tbe  sliore.  In  die  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
he  threw  his  hat  upon  the  beach,  his  canoe  was  put  in  requisilion,  and  shoving  from  the 
sliore  lie  was  soon  engaged  in  a  rapid  and  aninialeii  pntsait.  Tbe  wind,  which  had  been 
fresli  from  the  south  during  the  night  and  gradually  increasing,  was  now  blowing  nearly  a 

tales  of  prudence.  The  deer,  which  was  a  vigorous  animal  of  its  kind,  hoisted  iia  Hag  of 
defiance,  and  breasting  the  waves  stoutly  ^owed  that  in  a  race  with  a  log  canoe  and  a 
single  paddle,  he  was  not  easily  outdone. 

Sweatland  had  nttained  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore  and  encountered  n  heavy 
sea  before  overtaking  the  animal,  but  was  not  apprized  of  the  euuiienl  jieiil  of  liis  siluatioti 
until  ahooting  past  him  the  deer  turned  towards  the  shore.  He  was  however  brought  to  a 
full  appreciation  of  his  danger  when,  on  tacking  his  Hail  vessel  and  heading  towards  the 
land,  he  found  lliat  with  his  utinoal  esertiona  he  could  make  no  progress  in  the  desiieJ 
direction,  but  was  coniinually  drifting  farther  to  sea.     He  had  been  observed  in  his  outward 

ngreas  by  Mr.  Cousins,  who  had  arrived  immediately  after  the  hounds,  and  by  his  own 
lily,  and  as  he  disappeared  from  sight,  considerable  apprehensions  were  enleriained  fur 
bis  safety. 

The  alarm  was  soon  given  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  was  decided  by  those  competent 
to  judge  that  his  reinm  would  be  impossible,  and  that  unless  help  could  be  aflorded  he  was 
doomed  lo  petish  at  sea.  Aclualed  by  those  generous  impulses  ihal  often  induce  men  la 
peril  their  own  lives  to  preserve  those  of  olhers,  Messrs.  Gilbert,  Cousins  and  Beldeu  look  a 
lighl  boat  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  and  p.roceeded  iu  search  of  the  wanderer,  with  the  de- 
lerminntion  to  make  every  effort  for  his  relief.  They  met  the  deer  returning  towards  the 
^ore  nearly  e;iliausled.  bat  the  man  who  was  the  object  of  their  solicitude  was  no  where 
to  be  seen.  They  made  stretches  off  shore  within  probable  range  of  ihe  fugitive  for  some 
hours,  until  they  had  gained  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from  land,  when  meeting  with  a 
sea,  in  which  they  judged  it  impossible  for  a  canoe  to  live,  they  abandoned  the  search,  re- 
turned with  difficulty  to  the  shore,  and  Sweatland  wan  given  up  for  lost. 

The  canoe  in  which  he  was  enibaiked  was  dug  from  a  large  whiiewood  log,  by  Major 
James  Brookes,  for  a  lishing  boat:  it  was  about  fenrieen  feet  in  length  and  rather  wide  in 
proportion,  and  was  considered  a  superior  one  of  the  kind.  Sweatland  still  continued  to 
lie  olT,  still  heading  lowards  the  land,  with  the  &int  hope  that  the  wind  might  abate,  or  that 
aid  might  reach  him  fiom  the  shore.  One  or  two  scbooaera  were  in  sight  in  course  of  the 
day,  and  he  made  every  signal  in  his  power  (a  attract  their  allention,  but  without  success. 
The  shore  continued  in  sight,  and  in  tracing  its  distant  outline  he  could  distinguish  the 
spot  where  hia  cabm  stood,  within  whose  holy  precincts  were  contained  the  cherished  ob- 
jects of  his  nflections,  now  doubly  endeared  f.om  the  prospect  of  losing  them  forever.  As 
these  femiliar  objects  receded  from  view,  and  the  diores  appeared  to  sink  beneath  the 
troabled  wstera,  the  last  tie  which  united  him  in  companionship  to  his  fellow-men  Heemed 
dissolved,  and  the  busy  world,  with  all  its  interests,  forever  hidden  from  his  sight. 

Fortunately  Swaatland  possessed  a  cool  head  and  a  stout  heart,  which,  united  with  a 
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tolemble  share  of  physical  Blrcngih  and  power  of  endurance,  eminendy  qoBlified  him  for 
(he  part  he  was  to  act  in  this  emergenc)  He  was  a  good  Bailor,  and  aa  such  would  not 
yield  10  dcBpondeucy  unlil  the  last  expedient  had  been  cxhansted.  One  only  exjwdieni 
remained,  that  of  pulling  before  ihe  wniJ  and  endeavoring  to  teach  the  Canada  shore,  a 
distance  of  about  fifty  miles.    This  he  resolved  lo  etfibrace  as  his  forlorn  hope. 

It  was  now  blowing  a  gaie,  and  the  sea  was  evidently  increasing  as  he  proceeded  from 
the  shore,  and  yel  he  was  borne  onwards  over  the  dizzy  waters  by  a  power  that  no  human 
agency  could  control.  He  was  obliged  to  stand  erect,  moving  cauliously  from  one  ex- 
tremity 10  ihe  other,  in  order  lo  iriin  his  vessel  to  the  w»ves,  well  aware  that  a  single  lost 
BUoke  of  ihe  paddle,  or  a  lottcring  movement,  would  swamp  his  frail  bark  and  bring  his 
adventure  to  a  final  close.  Much  of  hia  attention  was  likewise  required  in  baiting  lits 
canoe  from  tlfe  w«ier,  an  operation  which  he  was  obliged  to  perform  by  making  use  of  his 
s/(oe»,  a  substantial  pair  of  sioggies,  that  happened  fortunately  to  be  npon  his  ieet. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  blessed  with  the  clieerfiil  light  of  heaven,  and  amidst  all  his  perila 
could  Boy,  "  The  light  is  sweet,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold  [he  sun," 
but  to  add  to  his  distress,  the  shades  of  night  were  now  gathering  around  him,  and  lie  was 
soon  enveloped  in  darkneas.  The  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  light  of  a  few  slais  (hat 
Iwmltled  through  the  haze  alone  remained  to  guide  his  path  over  the  dark  and  troubled 
waters.  In  this  fearful  condition,  deslimte  of  food  and  the  necessary  clolhmg,  his  log 
canoe  was  rocked  upon  the  billows  duiing  that  long  and  terrible  night.  When  morning 
appeared  he  was  in  eight  of  land,  and  found  he  had  made  Long  Point,  on  the  Canada  shore 
Here  he  was  met  by  an  adverse  wind  and  a  cross  sea,  but  the  same  providential  aid  wliich 
had  guided  him  thus  far  elill  susmiued  and  protected  him  ;  and  after  being  hufleted  by  the 
winds  and  waves  for  nearly  thirty  hours,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  land  in  safely. 

What  were  the  cmouons  he  experienced  on  trending  once  more  "  the  green  and  solid 
^",,7"  "■*  **""  ""'  attempt  10  inquur,  but  his  iriais  were  not  yel  ended.  He  found  him- 
self  6mt  wiih  hunger  and  exhaaa.ed  with  fatigue,  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  fruni  any 
human  habitation,  whilst  the  country  that  intervened  waa  a  desert  filled  with  marshes  and 
tangled  ihickels.  from  which  nothing  could  be  obtained  10  supply  his  wanu.  These  diffi- 
culties, together  with  the  reduced  stale  of  his  slrength,  tendered  his  progrera  towards  the 
seltletnenls  slow  and  toilsome.  On  his  way  he  found  a  quantity  of  goods,  sujiposed  to 
have  been  driven  on  shore  from  the  wreck  of  some  vessel,  which,  although  ihey  afforded 
hini  no  immediate  relief,  were  afterwards  of  material  service. 

He  ultimately  arrived  at  the  settlement,  and  was  received  and  treated  with  great  kind- 
nesandhoapitalily  byihe  people.  After  his  strength  was  sufficientlyrecruited.be  reiurned 
with  a  boat,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  brought  off  the  goods.  From 
this  place  he  proceeded  by  land  to  Buffalo,  where,  wiih  the  avails  of  his  treasure,  he  fur- 
nished himfclf  in  the  garb  of  a  gentleman,  and  finding  the  Tratseler,  Capt,  Chas.  Bn>wn, 
.ram  Conneaui,  in  the  harbor,  he  shipped  on  board  and  was  soon  on  hia  way  to  rejoin  his 
family.  When  the  packet  arrived  off  his  dwelling,  ihey  fired  guns  from  die  deck  and  the 
"Vu^™  ''*'*"  '"""^  cheers.  On  landing,  he  found  his  funeral  sermon  had  been  preached, 
and  had  the  rare  privilege  ofseeing  his  own  loidoio  clothed  in  the  habilimenlaofraourmng. 

The  first  regular  settlement  made  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
county  was  at  Harpersfield,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1798.  Alexander 
Harper,  Wm.  M'Farlajid  and  Ezra  Gregoiy,  with  their  families, 
started  from  Harpersfield,  Delaware  county,  New  York,  and  after 
a  long  and  fatiguing  journey  arrived  on  the  last  of  June,  at  their  new 
homes  in  the  wilderness.  This  little  colony  of  about  twenty  per- 
sons, endured  much  privation  in  the  first  few  months  of  their  resi- 
dence. The  whole  population  of  the  Reserve  amounted  to  less  than 
150  souls,  viz  :  ten  families  at  Youngstown,  three  at  Cleveland,  and 
two  at  Mentor.  In  the  same  summer  three  families  came  to  Bur- 
ton, and  Judge  Hudson  settled  at  Hudson. 

Cot  abort  of  their  expected  supplieaof  provision  for  the  winter,  by  the  lose  of  a  vessel  they 
had  chartered  for  that  purpose,  the  little  colony  came  near  ptrishmg  by  femine,  having  al 
one  time  been  reduced  to  tix  iemtU  ti{  parched  corn  to  each  person  j  but  they  were  saved 
by  the  intrepidity  of  the  sons  of  Col.  Harper,  James  and  Willuim.  These  young  menmade 
frequent  joamiea  lo  Elk  Creek,  Fn„  from  which  they  packed  on  iheir  backs  bags  of  corn, 
which  waa  about  all  the  provision  the  settlers  had  to  suslain  life  during  a  long  and  tedions 
winter.    Some  few  of  their  joumies  were  performed  on  the  ice  of  Lake  Brie,  whenever  it 
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was  suffieientlf  Plront;  lobesr  ihetii,  whirh  was  ftlilom.  On  ihp  first  occaeioti  of  lliia  kinil 
iheywere  progressing  finely  on  ilie  ice,  when  iheirsleJ  broke  iLrongh  into  ihe  wnler.  Alliird 
person  wliu  linppeticd  lo be  viilh  tiieni  at  liiis  time eiclaitneil, "  Wliat  shall  we  da  V  " I«I 
il  go,"  James  replied.  "  No.'"  exckinied  William,  who  was  of  a  different  temperament, 
"yon  go  into  the  woods  and  strike  s  fire  while  T  get  the  grain."  He  then  with  great  difil- 
culty  Becarod  the  gmin,  by  which  operation  he  got  completely  wet  throngh,  snd  n  ctttting 
wind  soon  convened  his  elothinc  into  a  sheet  of  ice.  He  then  went  in  search  of  hie  com- 
panions and  was  disappointed  jn  finding  they  had  not  built  o  fite.  The  truth  was,  ihey  had 
grown  BO  sleeply  with  the  inteiioe  cold  as  to  be  unable  to  strike  fire  He  soon  hod  n  clieer- 
fu  b  aze  and  hen  con  ert  d  hunse  f  oanrsfchoh  wwh  ngenguan 
we  e  d  ad  y  s  ck 


Jefle  ,  tie  c  nty  seat,  i  5G  iiule.  frtm  CIe\elaod  mA  ^)l  ne. 
of  Columbus.  It  is  nn  incorporated  borougli,  laid  out  regularly  on 
a  level  plat  of  ground,  and  contidns  3  stores,  1  Pres.,  1  Bap.,  1  £ipis- 
copal,  and  I  Methodist  Church,  and  73  dwellings.  The  township 
of  the  same  name  in  which  it  is  situated,  was  originally  owned  by 
Gideon  Granger  of  Conn,  In  the  spring  of  1804  he  sent  out  Mr. 
Eldad  Smith  from  Suffield  in  that  state,  who  first  opened  a  bridle 
patli  to  Austinburg,  and  sowed  and  fenced  ten  acres  of  wheat.  In 
the  summer  of  the  next  year,  Michael  Webster,  Jr.,  and  family,  and 
Jonathan  Warner,  made  a  permanent  settlement.  In  the  fall  follow- 
ing, the  family  of  James  Wilson  built  a  cabin  on  the  site  of  the  tavern 
shown  in  the  view.  The  court  house  wa?  finished  in  1810  or  '11, 
and  the  first  court  held  in  1811  ;  Titnothy  R.  Hawley,  Clerk,  Qujn- 
tus  F.  Atkins,  Sheriff. 

Ashtabula  is  on  Ashtabula  river,  on  the  Eufiaio  and  Cleveland 
road,  8  miles  from  Jefferson.  It  is  a  pleasant  village,  adorned  with 
neat  dwellings  and  shrubbery.  The  borough  contains  i  Presbyte- 
rian, 1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist  church,  10  mercantile 
stores,  and  a  population  estimated  at  1200, 

The  harbor  of  Ashtabula  is  2^  miles  from  the  village  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  It  has  several  forwarding  establishments,  20  or  30 
houses,  the  lake  steamers  stop  there,  and  considerable  business  is 
carried  on ;  about  a  dozen  vessels  are  owned  at  this  port.     The  com- 
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mercial  busii  e'is  of  this  and  I  ake  county  hi  been  much  injured  bj 
the  internal  iinpio^euRuf  \  teiu  Lt  the  si  ite  which  has  dneited 
the  back  coiriti\  I.  il    mi       il    i  i  Im  n  I        "\\  hen  the  Eiie  canal 


JVorlh  Public  SjuBTi!,  Aihtabala. 
was  finished.  Northern  Ohio  felt  its  invigorating  effects,  for  from  the 
depression  of  the  times  after  the  late  war,  until  the  opening  of  that 
canal  and  the  commencement  of  steam  navigation  on  the  lake,  bu- 
siness languished  and  made  but  little  progress.  The  invigorating 
effects  of  that  work  prompted  a  spirit  in  Ohio  for  similar  enterprises. 
1  he  representatives  of  this  vicinity  in  the  legislature  drank  deeply 
of  the  general  enthusiasm,  although  aware  that  ia  any  event  their 
constituents  would  receive  but  a  general  benefit. 

The  prosperity  of  Ashtabula  received  a  severe  shock  in  the  loss 
of  the  steamer  Washington,  destroyed  by  fire  on  Lake  Erie,  off  Silver 
Creek,  in  June,  1838,  by  which  m'isfortune  about  40  lives  were  lost. 
This  boat  was  built  at  Ashtabula  harbor,  and  most  of  her  stock  was 
owned  by  persons  of  moderate  circumstances  in  this  place.  She 
was  commanded  by  Capt.  N.  W.  Bro^vn.  A  passenger  who  was  on 
board  published,  a  few  days  after,  the  following  account  of  this  dis- 
astro  us  event. 

The  W.  left  Cleveland  on  her  passage  down  from  Detroit,  June  Ulh,  at  8  A,  M„  pro- 
ceeded  on  her  way  until  Saturday  2  o'clock,  A,  M..  when  she  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Sil- 
ver Creel!,  about  33  miles  from  Buffalo.  The  boat  was  diecoveted  to  be  on  tire,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  beneath  the  boilers.  The  passengers  were  alarmed,  and  aroused  from  their 
Blnmbers  ;  such  a  scene  of  contusion  and  distress  ensued  as  those  only  of  my  readers  can 
imagine  who  have  been  in  similar  circumstances.  Despair  did  not  however  completely 
possera  the  mass,  until  it  became  evident  that  the  progress  of  tlie  iJames  could  not  be  ar- 
rested. From  ihai  moment  the  scene  beggarsall  description.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  numbers 
precipiialed  themselves  from  the  burning  mass  into  the  water  ;  some  of  them  with  a  shriek 
of  despair,  and  others  silently  sunk  henealh  the  waves ;  others  momentarily  more  fortunate 
swam  a  ehon distance  and  drowned;  others  still,  on  pieces  of  boaids  and  wood,  arrived  on 
the  beach  ;  yet  some  even  of  them,  sank  into  a  wotery  grave.  The  small  boat  had  by  this 
lime  put  off  loaded  with  about  95  souls  for  the  shore.  Those  arrived  safe,  pickiivg  up  one 
or  two  by  the  way. 

Thewriterof  this  article  was  one  of  the  number.  Other  small  boatscame  lo  our  assist- 
ance, which,  together  with  the  Washington's  boat,  saved  perhaps  a  majority  of  tlie  passen- 
gers on  b<^rd.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  as  many  as  40  perished.  It  is  impossible 
to  compute  the  precise  number.  Many  remained  on  the  boat  till  ii  was  wrapped  in  one 
sheet  of  fiame.  Of  those  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  numbers  perished  in  the  conda- 
graiion  ;  while  others,  half  burned,  precipitated  themselves  into  the  watery  elemenl,  thus 
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iuffrring  ihe  double  agency  of  denih  by  fire  and  water,  Mosl  of  ih*  crew  were  saved, 
the  Captain  among  the  number,  who,  during  the  awful  cniamilj',  acted  with  ihe  utmost  de- 
cision and  intrepidity.  Indeed,  no  blame,  bo  far  as  the  writer  haa  been  informed,  has  been 
atiaehed  lo  any  officer  or  band  on  the  boat.  The  utmost  exertion  was  used  to  move  ber 
on  the  shore,  until  it  became  necessary  to  atop  the  engine  in  order  to  let  down  the  small 
boat,  which  having  been  done,  the  fite  had  progressed  so  fiir  as  to  render  it  impossible  lo 
again  start  the  machinery.  1  give  a  lew  particulars  of  the  losses  of  the  passengers.  Mr. 
Shudda  is  the  only  survivor  of  his  femily  of  aaveu.  A  liidy  passenger  lost  three  children, 
B  sister  and  mother.  Mr,  Michael  Parker  lost  his  wife  and  parents,  sister  and  her  cliild. 
Rut  I  will  not  further  continue  the  cases  of  individual  bereavement.  r 

Kingsville,  14  miles  n't.  of  Jefferson,  (lontiiins  1  Baptist,  1  Pres- 
byterian, and  1  Methodist  church  ;  3  stores,  a  woolen  (actory,  and 
about  400  people.  It  is  a  pleasant  village  and  his  a  public  square 
on  which  stand  the  churche.?.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  and  intelli- 
gent agricultural  commiinity.  At  this  place  is  the  Kingsville  Acad- 
emy, a  thriving  institution,  in  good  repute,  with  about  133  pupils, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Z.  Graves,  and  supported  by  the  public 
spirit  of  the  vicinity.  The  water  privileges  are  good  at  Kingsville : 
Conneaut  creek  runs  near  the  village,  on  which  are  several  mills 
and  factories,  and  a  branch  runs  through  it,  on  which,  within  half  a 
iniie,  are  5  improved  water  privileges. 

Six  miles  westerly  from  Jefferson  is  Austinburg,  a  village  similar 
in  character  to  the  above.  It  contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Congrega- 
tional, and  1  Free  Will  Baptist  church,  and  about  300  people.  West 
of  the  town,  on  a  commanding  site,  is  the  Grand  River  Institute, 
Kev.  Thomas  Tenney,  Principal.  The  buildings  are  spacious  and 
comfortable  and  the  institution  flourishing,  having  a  large  fund  for 
its  support  and  about  150  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

The  original  proprietors  of  this  township  were  Wm.  Battell,  of 
Torringford,  Solomon  Rockwell  &  Co.,  of  Winchester,  and  Elipha- 
let  Austin,  of  New  Hartford,  Ct.  By  the  instrumentality  of  Judge 
Austin,  from  whom  the  town  was  named,  two  families  moved  to  this 
place  from  Connecticut  in  1799.  The  Judge  preceded  them  a  short 
time  driving,  in  company  with  a  hired  man,  some  cattle  150  miles 
through  the  woods  on  an  Indian  trail,  while  the  rest  came  in  a  boat 
across  the  lake.  There  was  at  this  time  a  few  families  at  Harpers- 
field  !  at  Windsor,  southwest,  about  20  miles,  a  family  or  two ;  also 
at  Elk  creek,  40  miles  northeast,  and  at  Vernon,  40  miles  southeast, 
w'ere  several  families,  all  of  whom  were  in  a  destitute  condition  for 
provisions.  In  the  year  1800,  another  family  moved  from  Nor- 
folk, Conn.  In  the  spring  of  1801,  there  was  an  accession  of  ten 
families  to  the  settlement,  principally  from  Norfolk,  Conn.  Part  of 
these  came  from  Buffalo  by  water,  and  part  by  land  through  the 
wilderness.  During  that  season  wheat  was  carried  to  mill  at  Eik 
creek,  a  distance  of  40  mi!es,  and  in  some  instances  one  half  was 
given  for  carrying  it  to  mill  and  returning  it  in  flour. 

On  Wednesday,  October  24th,  1801,  a  church  was  constituted  at 
Austinburg  with  sixteen  members.  This  was  the  first  church  on 
the  Western  Reserve,  and  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Badger, 
the  first  missionary  on  the  Reserve,  a  sketch  of  whom  is  in  another 
part  of  this  volume.     It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  thai  in  1802,  Mr, 
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Badger  moved  111.  family  from  Buffalo  to  thi.  town,  in  the  first  wae- 
on  that  ever  came  trom  tliat  place  to  the  Reserve.  In  1803  AiS- 
tinburg  Morgan  and  Harperslield  experienced  a  revival  of  re'lioion 
liy  which  about  35  from  those  places  united  with  the  church  at  lus- 
tinburg.  This  revival  was  attended  with  the  phenomena  of  »  bodih 
exerctia,  then  common  in  the  west.  They  have  been  classified  by  a 
clerical  writer  as  1st,  the  Falling  exercise ;  2d,  the  Jerking  exercise  i 
dd,  the  Kolkng  exercise ;  4th,  the  Running  exercise  ;  5th,  the  Dan- 
cmg  exercise ;  6th,  the  Barking  exercise ;  7th,  Fijims  and  Tranert 
We  make  room  for  an  extract  from  his  account  of  the  2d  of  the 
senes,  which  sufficiently  characterises  the  remainder. 

It  was  fiirailiarly  called  Ttie  Jerka,  and  ihe  firal  recorded  inslanee  of  its  oecarrenoe  wa» 
nl  a  aacrameat  ra  East  Teanessce,  whea  several  irandrcd  of  boih  aeica  were  seized  wiih 
tbr.  m™,e  aad  mvolamar,  aoaurrilaa.  Th.  sakjec.  wa.  iast.n.aaeoaJ,  ,ei„d  .  * 
»»™orcoo™l,.oa.  „  ejer,  ar.sclc.  a.„e  aad  leaJoa.  Hi,  head  was  ihrl.a  or  jerked 
from  Bide  io  side  wrdi  sach  rapiduy  ihat  u  was  impoaaible  (a  diatiaguiah  Ws  visage,  and  the 
moal  livel,  feam  were  ...kened  lest  he  abo.ld  dl.lo«„.  his  aeck  or  dash  oal  hi,  br.iS 

wKxr:t  eics  .rr,T"'t "' '"  '•""^r  <"  ''•^""'" "-  •"■'  -^^^ 

Ullen  tranks  ol  trees,  or  in  a  church,  over  pews  and  benches,  apparendv  to  die  niesi  Im- 
mment  d,ngerof  being  hraraed  aad  mangled.  Il  was  aseiess  to  aiiempi  lo  hold  or  restrain 
S™?.    :'T"!"T?'  "";""'  «■•'"•"!■  »e'k™tllselt.     An  addltloa.l  molive 

lor  leaving  him  to  hinuaiir  was  the  saperauuous  noiioii  that  all  attenrnt  hi  re«rai„. 

reaiadng  die  spirit  of  (Jod.  '^       resiiami  waa 

The  firal  form  in  vvhlch  lliese  apasmodic  conloniona  made  their  apf^araace  waa  that  of 

.  Bmple  icrkmg  ol  d,e  arm,  foni  d,,  dbowa  do.amrd,.    The  jerk  , a.  ver,  oaik  aS 

jadden,  aad  lohowed  wUh  Jion  InBrvak     Thia  waa  die  Aaple.,  and  most  aZm.n'oZ 

backward  and  tomard  widi  a  aelerlt,  Bghtfal  ,o  behold,  and  wlach  w«,  l.p.„Tble  "  te 
milaled  b,  persona  who  were  aol  aade,  di.  im.  .liaata.  The  bo»,  heavVd,  dre  co." 
lenaa™  waa  disgastmgly  distorted,  and  the  apcciatora  were  akrmed  leal  the  neck  ahaald 
be  broken.     When  die  hair  was  loag,  it  waa  ahaken  with  sach  qaickneas  backward  am^ 

™"S'r ';  "*d'V°''  ""  '""  ":  '■■''  "'■'"»■  Somedmes'the  ™i,rofZ  biS 
were  adicied,  and  Je  pan.nt  waa  dirowa  down  on  ihc  gro.nd,  when  hia  a, 


wmbled  ihcae  of  a  hve  liidi  e 


«i  the  land. 


The  moal  graphic  desoripdea  we  have  ia  from  ooe  who  was  not  only  an  eve  wime«  hi„ 
an  apidogw.  He  ,a„,  .Ncdiln,  m  nalar.  co.ld  heller  repra.cM  ihh,  slraige  aad'C 
oomnabl,  operanan,  than  tbr  one  ,o  goad  anodrer,  diernaieljon  ever,  side,  wldi  a  pie  "ol 

Kd'S  t,™  .,'d?»Ta'""T"''  '^f  • ,"  '1?  !"'■  ""'*  "»""  «'  k-ekwlrd  and 
lorward,  aad  Irom  side  lo  side,  with  a  qmck  lolt,  which  die  peraon  woald  nabirollv  labor  to 
aappre.,  bat  in  vain  i  and  .he  more  an,  oac  labored  to  slajUmaell  mdCSZjSZT, 
he  slaggered  and  be  more  ha,  iwllche,  iacreaacd.  He  ma,l  nece»,rdv  go  a.  he  •  ™" 
dmed,  wbeiher  wrih  a  violent  da.h  on  ihe  poaad,  and  boaace  torn  plaSr  „  place  Ilk.  a 

aa  a  they  masl  meviiably  fly  asmider.     Aad  how  each  coald  escape  widiem  iajary  waa 

no  amad  wonder  among  apeclatots.     By  ihi,  ,iraiige  o 

commonly  ,j  transformed  and  dishgared,  as  lo  lose  every 

Somelhnes  Ihe  head  woald  lai  twitched  right  and  left,  to  a  aaii  roand  with  each  veWliv 

duM  not  a  feaiare  coald  he  discovered,  hat  ihe  face  appeared  aa  mach  behmd  as  before' 

imd  m  die  q.l.k  pregremve  jerk,  I,  woald  seem  a,  it  iTperacn  wrSinmSd  1  .re;!' 

ofcr  yeiea  at  cre.lare.    Head  drew,  were  of  htlle  acSoaal  among  the  female   "rS 

™jres.  which  .he  gencrJily  were  aho„,  dioagh' direcdy  centra;,  „  d,"r"™Z°.^  3 
ftrlh.    Sach  as  were  seised  widi  die  jerks,  were  wrested  at  once,  not  only  from  under  their 

them  or  toochmg  drem  m  an,  manner,  to  whatever  daager  ibey  were  eaposed  vet  few  were 
torteiccplii  were  each  aa  rebelled  agamai  ihc  opemliou.  diroagh  wihd  ^d  dchberala 
enmity,  and  refiarad  to  comply  widi  ihc  injunodoas  which  it  came  lo  eaforee  " 
trom  the  umvereal  teMimon,  of  diose  who  have  described  diese  spaams,"they  appear  to 
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hsve  been  wholly  involuolary.  This  remark  ia  applicable  also  lo  all  ihe  oiher  bodily  eier- 
cises.  Whal  demonstrates  Baiiafaetorilj'  iheir  involuntary  nature  is,  not  only  thai,  as  above 
stated,  the  ivBitchea  prevailed  in  spite  of  reaialance,  snd  even  more  for  attempts  to  euppreaa 
them  ;  but  that  wicked  men  would  be  seized  with  ihem  while  sedulously  guarding  asainst 
an  attack,  and  cursing  every  jerk  when  made.  Travellers  on  theit  journey,  and  laborers 
at  their  dady  work,  were  also  liable  to  them. 

We  conclude  our  sketch  of  the  county  with  some  amusing  inci- 
dents, related  in  the  mss.  of  the  Society ;  although  trivial  in  them- 
selves, they  are  important  in  illustration. 

There  la  a  stream  in  Geneva,  called  "  Morse's  Slough;'  and  it  took  its  cognomen  in  this 
wise  For  a  time  after  the  Spencers,  Austin,  Hale,  and  Morse  commenced  operations  on 
the  lake  shore,  in  the  ne.  corner  of  Geneva,  ihey  plied  their  labors  there  only  a  week  at 
the  ume,  or  as  long  as  a  back  load  of  provisions,  that  each  carried,  might  happen  to  last. 
Whalever  time  of  the  v^eek  they  went  out,  those  having  families  returned  on  Saturday 
mghi  lo  the  settlements,  and  those  wilhotit,  relumed  whenever  out  of  proviaons.  The 
mam  portion  of  provisions  by  them  thus  Irausported,  consisted  of  Indian  or  com  bread: 
and  whoever  has  been  used  lo  the  hibors  of  the  woods,  swinging  the  axe,  for  instance,  from 
sun  lo  sun,  and  limited  to  that  kind  of  diet  almoat  solely,  will  know  that  il  requires  a 
johnny-cake  of  no  slight  dimensions  and  weight  lo  last  an  axeman  a  whalt  week.  It  mnsl, 
in  short,  be  a  mammolli  of  its  species!  Snch  a  loaf,  baked  in  a  huge  Dutch  oven,  was 
snugly  nnd  Hnoly  pinioned  lo  the  back  of  James  M.  Morse,  as  he,  vriih  others,  wended  his 
way  to  the  lake  shore.  Intent  upon  the  labors  of  the  week. 

The  stream  was  then  nameless,  but  nevertheless  had  to  be  crossed,  and  Morse  must  cross 
it  to  reach  the  scene  of  his  labors.  Although  a  light  man,  he  had  become  ponderous  by  the 
addition  of  this  iremendous  johnny-cake.  The  ice  lay  upon  the  streams,  and  men  passed 
and  re-passed  unloaded  without  harm.  Not  so  those  borne  down  with  such  incumbrance 
as  distinguished  the  back  of  Morse,  who  was  foremost  among  the  gang  of  pioneers,  all 
marching  in  Indian  file  and  similarly  encumbered.  They  came  lo  the  stream.  Morse 
rushed  upon  the  ice — it  trembled — crocked — broke— and  in  a  moment  he  was  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  beneath,  with  the  johnny-cake  holding  him  lirmly  to  the  bottom. 

The  water  and  mad,  though  deep,  were  not  over  his  head.  The  company,  by  aid  of 
poles,  approached  him,  removed  the  Gloucester  hump  of  deformity  from  his  Moulders,  re- 
lieved him  from  his  uncouth  and  unenvied  altitude,  and  while  he  stood  dripping  and  quiv- 
ering on  the  margin  of  the  turbid  element — amid  a  shout  of  laughter  they  named  this 
stream  "  Mone's  Slough." 

A  young  man  by  ihe  name  of  Elijah  Thompson,  of  Geneva,  was  out  hunting  in  iho 
forest  with  his  fiivorile  dog.  While  thus  engaged,  his  dog  left  him  as  if  he  scented  game, 
and  soon  was  engaged  with  a  pack  of  seven  wolves.  Young  Thompson,  more  onuious  for 
the  dog  than  his  own  safety,  rushed  lo  the  r«scue,  firing  his  rifle  as  he  approached,  and 
then  clubbing  it,  made  a  fierce  onael  upon  the  enemy.  His  dog,  being  badly  wounded  and 
nearly  eihauated,  could  give  him  no  assistance,  and  the  contest  seemed  doDbtful.  The 
wolves  fought  with  desperation  ;  but  the  young  man  Uid  about  him  with  so  much  energy 
and  agility,  that  his  blows  told  well,  and  he  soon  had  the  sotisfiiction  of  seeing  wolf  after 
wolf  skulk  away  under  ihe  blows  which  he  deaU  them,  until  he  remaiued  master  of  the 
field,when,withtherema!nsof  his  rifle— the  baml— on  his  shoulder,  and  his  bleeding  and 
helpless  dog  under  his  arm,  he  left  the  scene  pan.ing  and  weary,  though  not  mnienally 
ii)jured  in  the  conflict. 

Mrs.  John  Austin,  of  the  same  township,  hearing,  on  one  occasion,  a  bear  among  her 
hogs,  determined  lo  defeat  his  purpose.  First  hurrying  her  little  children  up  a  ladder  into 
her  chamber,  for  safety,  in  case  she  was  overcome  by  ihe  animal,  she  seiied  a  rifle,  and 
rushmg  to  the  spol  saw  the  bear  only  a  few  rods  distant,  carrying  off  a  hog  into  the  woods, 
while  the  prisoner  Bent  Ibrth  deafening  squeals,  accompanied  by  the  rest  of  the  sly  in  full 
chorus.  Nothing  daunted,  she  rushed  forward  to  the  scene  with  her  rifle  ready  cooked, 
on  which  the  monster  let  go  his  priie,  raised  himself  upon  his  haunches  and  faced  her. 
Dropping  upon  her  knees  to  obtain  a  steady  aim,  and  resting  her  rifle  on  the  fence,  within 
six  feet  of  the  bear,  the  intrepid  female  pulled  the  trigger.  Perhaps  fortunately /or  her, 
the  rifle  missed  fire.  Again  and  again  she  snapped  her  piece,  but  with  the  same  result. 
The  bear,  after  keeping  his  position  some  lime,  dropped  down  on  all  fours,  ani  leaving  tha 
hogs  behind,  retreated  lo  the  forest  and  rtwgned  the  field  to  the  woman. 

The  early  settlers  experienced  great  difficulty  in  preserving  their  swine  from  the  ravages 
of  wild  beasts.     Messrs.  Morgan  and  Murrain,  who,  wilh  iheir  wives,  uweil  in'  the  same    ' 
cabin,  had  vrith  diSicalty  procured  a  sow  which,  with  her  progeny,  occupied  a  eirong  pen 
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conligQCjus  to  the  dwc^lling.  During  a  dark  night,  their  husbonJa  bfiiig  necessariiy  ahMtit, 
the  repose  nf  the  ladles  was  disturbed  by  a  vei-y  shrill  serennde  from  the  pen ;  arousing 
from  tlieir  aturabere,  they  diecoveted  a  large  bear  making  an  afsaolt  upon  the  swme.  They 
attempted,  by  loud  sereama  and  throwing  fire  brands,  to  terrify  the  animal ;  but  not  Bue- 
ccediiig,  they  took  an  unloaded  rifle,  and  having  heard  iheir  huabandB  say  that  it  required 
just  two  fingers  of  powder,  they  ponred  liberally  into  the  muizle,  one  of  them  indie  mean- 
while measuring  lengthwise  of  her  fingers,  until  the  full  amount  was  obtained,  then  driving 
in  a  ball  they  sallied  out  lo  the  attaek.  One  lady  held  the  light,  while  the  other  fired  the 
gun.  Such  another  report,  from  a  tube  of  equal  copacity,  is  Beldom  heard.  The  ladies 
both  fell  prostrate  and  insensible,  and  the  gun  flew  into  the  bushes.  The  bear  was  doubt- 
less alarmed,  but  not  materially  injured. 

On  the  night  of  the  llih  of  August,  1812,  the  people  of  Conneaut  were  alarmed  by  a 
fiilse  report  that  the  British  were  landing  from  some  of  their  vessels.  A  sentinel,  placed 
on  the  shore,  descrying  boaia  approaching,  mistook  them  for  the  enemy.  In  his  panic  he 
threw  away  his  musket,  mounted  his  horse,  and  daabing  through  the  seulemeni,  cried 
with  a  Btenlofian  voice,  "  turn  out  I  turn  oat .'  save  your  lives,  the  British  and  Indiana  are 
landing,  and  will  be  on  you  iu  fifteen  minulear'  The  people,  aroused  from  their  beds, 
fled  in  the  utmost  terror  to  various  places  of  coven  in  the  forest.  Thoae  of  East  Conneaut 
had  sheltered  themselves  in  a  dense  grove,  which  being  near  the  high  road,  it  was  deemed 
(hat  the  moat  perfect  silence  should  be  maintained.  By  that  soothing  attention  moiheta 
know  how  to  bestow,  the  erica  of  the  children  were  measurably  stilled ;  but  one  little 
dog,  from  among  his  companions,  kept  up  a  continual  unmitigated  yelping.  Various  means 
having  in  vain  been  employed  to  still  him,  until  the  patience  of  the  ladies  was  eihausled, 
it  was  nnanimously  resolved,  that  that  particular  dog  should  die,  and  he  was  therefore 
sentenced  lo  be  hanged,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  With  the  e^(tc«  supplied  by  the  ladies, 
for  a  haller,  and  a  young  sapling  for  a  gallows,  the  young  dog  passed  from  the  shores  of 
time  lo  yelp  no  more. 

Rock  Creek,  8  miles  s.  of  Jefferson,  contains  2  churches,  2  stores, 
1  saw,  1  grist,  1  oil  mill,  2  tanneries,  and  about  60  dwellings.  It  is 
on  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  which  furnishes  considerable  water. 
Eaffleville  is  a  somewhat  smaller  manufacturing  village,  4  miles  sw. 
of  Jefferson,  on  Mill  creek,  a  good  mill  stream.  Windsor,  20  miles 
9W.  of  Jefferson,  contains  about  40  dwellings.  There  are  other  small 
villages  in  the  county,  generally  bearing  the  names  of  the  townships 
in  which  they  are  situated. 


ATHENS. 

Athens  was  formed  from  Washington,  March  1, 1805,  and  derived 
Its  name  from  Athens,  its  seat  of  justice.  The  surface  is  broken 
and  hilly,  with  intervals  of  rich  bottom  lands.  The  hilly  lands  are 
covered  with  a  fertile  soi[,  and  a  heavy  growth  of  trees.  The  prin- 
cipal crops  are  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  tobacco.  Excellent  coal 
abounds,  iron  ore  is  found  in  many  places,  and  quantities  of  salt  are 
made.  The  Hocking  canal  commences  at  Carrol,  on  the  Ohio  canai, 
in  Fairfield  county,  and  follows  the  river  valley  to  Athens,  a  distance 
of  56  miles.  The  business,  now  small,  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
coal  trade  of  this  valley  is  destined  to  be  very  great,  ere  many  years. 
Below  are  the  names  of  its  townships,  in  1840,  with  their  populaticm 
at  that  time. 
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7NTT. 

Alexander, 

H50 

Cailhage, 

,     737 

Trimble, 

762 

Ames, 

1431 

Dover, 

1297 

Troy, 

1056 

Athens, 

1593 

Elk, 

1261 

Vinton, 

227 

Bern, 

381 

Lee, 

848 

Ward, 

345 

Brown, 

257 

Lodi, 

734 

Waterloc 

.,    741 

Canaan, 

800 

Rome, 

866 

York, 

1601 

Population  of  Athens  county,  in  1820,  was  6,342;  in  1830,  9,778, 
and  in  1840, 19,108,  or  30  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

In  Evan's  map  of  the  middle  British  colonies,  published  in  1755, 
there  is  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hocking,  somewhere  in  this 
region,  a  town,  station  or  fort,  named  "  French  Margarets."  Proba- 
bly Margarets  creek,  in  this  county,  was  named  from  it.  In  the 
county  above,  (Hocking,)  have  been .  found  the  remains  of  an  old 
press,  for  packing  furs  and  peltries,  which  are  yet  visible,  and  attest 
that  French  cupidity  and  enterprise  had  introduced  an  extensive 
trade  among  the  Indians.  ^ 

Lord  Dunmore,  in  his  famous  expedition  against  the  Indian  towns 
upon  the  Scioto,  in  the  autumn  of  1774 — ^just  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  war,  descended  the  Ohio,  and  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Hockhocking,  in  this  county.  He  was  there 
during  the  bloody  battle  of  Point  Pleasant — on  an  air  line  28  miles 
distant — between  General  Lewis  and  the  Indians.  At  this  place  he 
established  a  depot  and  erected  some  defences,  called  Fort  Gower, 
in  honor  of  Earl  Gower.  From  that  point  he  marched  up  the  valley 
of  the  river,  encamping,  tradition  says,  a  night  successively  at  Fed- 
eral creek,  Sunday  creek,  and  at  the  falls  of  the  Hocking,  From 
the  last,  he  proceeded  to  the  Scioto,  where  the  detachment  under 
General  Lewis  joined  him,  and  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
treaty  or  truce  with  the  hostile  tribes.  Dunmore,  on  his  return, 
stopped  at  Fort  Gower,  where  the  officers  passed  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, for  which,  see  Pickaway  county,  with  other  details  of  this 
expedition. 

Colonel  Robert  Paterson,  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Cin- 
cinnati, with  a  party  of  Kentuckians,  was  attacked,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Hocking,  by  the  Indians,  two  years  after  the  erection  of  Fort 
Gower.  The  circumstances  are  given  under  the  head  of  Mont- 
gomery county, 

Athens,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  a  commanding  site  on  the 
Hockhocking  river,  72  miles  se.  of  Columbus.  It  contains  1  Pres- 
byterian, 1  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  and  a  Methodist  church,  a 
classical  academy,  11  mercantile  stores,  and  by  the  census  of  1840, 
had  710  inhabitants.  It  was  made  the  county  seat  in  March, 
1805.  The  Ohio  University,  the  oldest  college  in  Ohio,  is  situated 
here,  but  has  temporarily  suspended  its  operations,  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  from  pecuniary  embarrassment.  It  was  first  chartered 
by  the  territorial  government,  and  afterwards,  in  1804,  by  the  state 
legislature.  It  was  early  endowed  by  Congress  with  the  two  town- 
ships of  Athens  and  Alexander,  containing  46,000  acres  of  land, 
which,  with  the  connecting  resources,  yield  an  annua!  f 
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about  85000  The  buildings  are  substantial  and  neit  and  stand  in  a 
pleasant  green  This  mstitutif  n  his  everted  a  moot  beneficidl  influ- 
ence upon  the  morals  and  rt  lli  t-i  e  f  this  region  Among  its 
graduates  are  many  who  11  1  it  wili,  doubtless,  when 


again  in  successful  operation' — as  it  soon  will  be — continue  its  good 
work. 

This  county  was  settled  shortly  after  Wayne's  victory.  The 
following  named  persons  are  recollected  as  settling  in  Athens  and 
vicinity,  two  or  three  years  subsequent  to  that  event,  viz :  Solomon 
Tuttle,  Christopher  Stevens,  Jonathan  Watkins,  Alvan  and  Silas 
Bingham,  Henry  and  David  Bartlett,  John  Chandler,  and  John  and 
Moses  Hewit.  On  Federal  creek,  also,  were  Nathan  Woodbury, 
George  Ewing — father  of  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing — Ephraim  Cutler 
and  Benjamin  Brown.  The  first  mill  was  erected  about  1800,  on 
Margarets  creek,  prior  to  which  some  of  the  settlers  were  accus- 
tomed to  make  tedious  voyages,  in  canoes,  down  the  Hocking,  up 
the  Ohio,  and  4  miles  up  the  Muskingum,  above  Marietta,  to  get 
their  corn  ground,  while  others,  comprising  a  majority,  depended 
upon  hand  mills  and  hommony  blocks. 

The  annexed  vivid  sketch  of  the  captivity  and  escape  of  Moses 
Hewit  (one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  county)  from  the  Indians, 
is  from  the  history  of  the  Bellville  settlement,  written  by  Dr.  S.  P. 
Hildreth,  and  published  in  the  Hesperian,  edited  by  William  D. 
Gallagher. 

Moaes  Hewit  was  a  native  of  New  England,  the  land  of  active  and  enterpnaing  men, 
and  bom  in  Worcester,  Masgachuaetia,  in  the  year  1767.  He  removed  to  the  waiem  ol 
the  Ohio,  in  1790,  in  company  with  his  uncle,  Captain  John  Hewit,  soon  after  the  seitle- 
menl  of  the  Ohio  Company ;  at  the  breaking  ont  of  the  Indian  war,  he  readed  on  the 
iriand  DOW  known  by  the  name  of  "  BiennerhaBsel."  in  the  block  house  of  Captain  JameB, 
where  he  married  a  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Hewit.  After  hia  mamage,  he  lived 
B  short  time  at  the  month  of  the  Little  Kenawha,  but  as  the  Indians  became  dangeroBB,  ha 
ioined  the  company  of  setllets  at "  Neil's  station,"  n  short  dislani>e  above,  on  the  sams 
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mream.  At  ihia  period,  all  the  Bettlementa  on  bolh  banks  of  the  Ohio  were  broken  up, 
«nd  the  inhabitanla  retired  m  their  garrimna  for  mutual  defence. 

The  gatrison  at  the  middle  settlement,  in  Belprie,  was  called  "  Fflmiet*H  Caatle,"  and 
was  ft  strong  stockaded  defence,  with  oomibrlable  dwelling  houses  erected  along  the  margin 
of  the  stout  paliaadea  which  surrounded  it.  It  stood  near  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  on 
the  wntera  of  which  nearly  all  the  intercourse  between  the  statjons  was  conducted  in  light 
canoes.  At  this  garrison,  Mr,  Hewil  was  a  frequent  visitor,  bift'not  an  inmate.  Some  ol 
die  more  fearless  inhabilanu,  on  Ihe  left  bank,  sdil  continued  to  live  in  their  own  dwellings, 
considermg  themselves  in  a  manner  protected  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
"  spies,"  who  da%  sconred  ihe  adjacent  forests.  Mr,  Hewit  was,  at  this  tune,  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  manhood  ;  possessed  of  a  vigorous  frame,  nearly  aii  feet  high,  with,  hmba  of  the 
finest  mould,  not  sitrpassed  by  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  for  maniy  beauty.  The  hands  and 
fret  were  small  in  proportion  to  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs.  Of  their  strength,  some 
eslimate  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  stated  that  he  could,  with  a  single  hand,  lift  with  ease 
a  large  blaofcsniith's  anvil,  by  grasping  the  tapering  horn  which  projecls  from  ila  side.  To 
this  great  muscular  strength  was  added  a  quickness  of  motion,  which  gave  lo  the  dash  ot 
his  fist  the  rapidity  of  thought,' as  it  was  driven  into  the  face  or  breast  of  his  adversary. 
The  eye  was  coal  black,  small  and  sunken,  but  when  eiciied  or  enraged,  flq^ed  (ire  like 
that  of  the  tiger.  The  face  and  head  were  well  developed,  with  such  powerfiil  masseter 
and  tenjoral  muscles,  thai  the  fingers  of  the  strongest  man,  when  onoe  confined  between 
his  teeth,  could  no  more  he  withdrawn  than  from  the  jaws  of  a  vice. 

With  such  physical  powers,  united  to  an  unrefined  and  rather  irritable  mind,  who  shall 
wonder  at  his  propensity  for,  and  delight  in,  petaonal  combat ;  especially  when  placed  in 
the  midst  of  rode  and  nnlettered  companions,  where  courage  and  bodily  strength  were  held 
in  nnlimited  eatunalion.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  engaged  in  nnmijerless  personal  con- 
tests, in  which  be  almost  universally  came  off  victorious.  One  instance  of  his  activity  and 
reckless  daring  took  place  at  Marietta,  about  the  year  1T9G.  In  some  quarrel  ai  a  tavern, 
the  vigor  of  his  arm  was  laid  so  heavily  upon  one  of  his  opponents,  thai  serious  apprehen- 
uons  were  teit  for  his  life.  Complaint  was  made  lo  the  magistrate,  and  a  warrant  issued 
for  his  apprehension.  0/  ibis  he  had  timely  notice,  and  not  relishing  the  inside  of  a  jail 
at  that  inclehienl  season  of  the  year,  it  being  in  February,  he  started  for  the  river,  intending 
to  cross  into  Virginia,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  constable.  It  so  happened  that  the 
rains  on  ihe  head  waters  had  raised  the  river  to  half  bank,  and  broken  up  the  ice,  which 
completely  coveted  the  stream  with  fragments  of  all  dimensions,  so  closely  arranged  thot 
no  canoe  could  be  forced  through  them.  Although  late  in  the  night,  there  was  yet  the 
light  of  ihe  moon,  and  rushing  down  the  bank,  with  the  constable  and  a  numeroas  poa» 
nt  his  back,  lie  leaped  fearlessly  on  to  the  floating  ice,  and  ^ringing  fi-orn  fragment  lo 
fragment,  with  the  activity  of  a  lux,  he  reached  the  opposite  shore  in  eafely,  about  half  a 
mile  below  the  point  where  he  commenced  this  perilous  adventure.  The  constable,  seeing 
flie  object  of  his  pursuit  afloat  on  the  ice,  came  to  a  halt,  concludmg  that,  aiihough  he  had 
escaped  from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  he  cpuld  not  avoid  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  and 
that  he  would  certainly  be  drowned  before  he  could  gain  the  shore.  But,  as  fortune  is  said 
10  Eivor  the  brave,  he  escaped  without  iiarm,  and  Jiia  life  was  preserved  for  wise  and  provi- 
dential purposes. 

Sometime  in  the  month  of  May,  1793,  while  living  at  Neil's  station,  on  the  Little  Ken- 
awha,  Mr.  Hewit  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  went  out  aboul  a  mile  from  the  garrison 
in  search  of  B  stray  horse,  little  expecting  any  Indians  to  be  near,  having  heard  of  none  in 
that  vicinity  for  some  time.  He  was  sauntering  along  ai  his  ease,  in  an  obscure  cattle 
path,  thinking  more  of  his  stray. animal  than  of  danger,  when  all  at  once  three  Indians 
■prang  from  behind  two  large  trees,  that  stood  one  on  each  aide  of  the  track,  where  the; 
luid  been  watching  his  approach.  So  sudden  was  the  onset,  and  so  completely  was  he  in 
their  grasp,  tiiat  resistance  was  vain,  and  would  probably  have  been  the  cause  of  his  death. 
He  therefore  quietly  sunendered,  thinking  that  in  a  few  days  he  should  find  some  way  of 
escape.  For  himself,  he  felt  but  little  uneasiness ;  his  great  concern  was  for  his  wife  and 
child,  from  whom,  with  the  yearnings  of  a  father's  heart,  he  was  thus  forcibly  separated, 
and  whom  he  might  never  see  again. 

In  their  progress  to  the  towns  on  the  Sandusky  plains,  ihe  Indians  treated  their  prisoner, 
Hewit,  with  as  little  harshness  as  could  be  expected.  He  was  always  confined  at  night  by 
festening  his  wrists  and  ancles  lo  saplings,  as  he  lay  extended  upim  his  back  upon  the 
ground,  with  an  Indian  on  each  side.  By  day  his  limbs  were  free,  but  always  marching 
with  one  Indian  before,  and  two  behind  him.  As  ihey  approached  the  prairies,  frequent 
halts  were  made  lo  search  for  honey,  the  wild  bee  being  lound  m  every  hollow  tree,  and 
often  in  ths  ground  beneath  decayed  roots,  in  satoniahing  numbers     This  afforded  theai 
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many  luscioas  repaeta,  of  which  the  prisoner  was  allowed  lo  psriake.  The  naturalization 
of  the  honey  bee  to  the  forests  of  North  America,  since  its  colonization  hy  the  wliiieB,  ia, 
in  fact,  the  oniy  real  addition  to  iia  comforls  that  the  red  man  has  ever  received  from  the 
deEtioyer  of  his  race  ;  and  this  industrious  insect,  so  fund  of  the  society  of  man,  seems  nlso 
destined  (o  destruction  by  the  bee'taath,  and  like  the  buffalo  and  the  deer,  will  soon  vanish 
from  the  woods  and  prairie  j  of  the  West. 

While  the  Indians  were  occupied  in  these  searches,  Hewit  closely  watchffd  an  opportu- 
nity for  escape,  but  his  captors  were  eijuaily  vigilant.  As  they  receded  from  the  danger  of 
pursuit,  they  became  leas  hurried  in  their  march,  and  often  slopped  lohunl  and  amuse  ihem- 
Belves.  The  level  prairie  afforded  fine  ground  for  one  of  their  fevorite  sports,  the  foot  race. 
In  this,  Hewit  was  invited  lo  join,  and  soon  found  that  he  could  easily  outrun  two  of  them, 
but  the  other  was  more  than  bia  match,  which  diEcouraged  him  from  trying  to  escape,  nniil 
a  more  favorable  opportunity.  They  Healed  him  familiarly,  and  were  much  pleased  with 
his  lively,  cheerful  manners.  After  ihey  had  reached  within  one  or  two  day's  march  of 
iheir  village,  (hey  made  a  halt  to  hunt,  and  lefl  their  prisoner  at  their  camp,  although  (hey 
had  usually  taken  him  with  lliem,  as  he  complained  of  i>eing  sick.  To  make  all  saife,  they 
placed  him  on  his  back,  conlining  his  wrisls  with  stout  thoiiga  of  raw-hide  to  saplings,  and 
hie  legs  raised  at  a  considerable  elevation,  to  a  small  tree.  Afler  (hey  had  been  gone  B 
short  time,  he  began  to  put  in  operation  the  plan  he  had  been  meditating  for  escape,  trust- 
ing that  the  thickness  of  his  wrists,  in  comparison  with  ihe  smallness  of  his  hanRa,  would 
enable  him  to  withdraw  them  Irom  the  ligatures.  After  long  and  violent  exertions,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  liberating  his  hands,  but  not  without  severely  lacerating  the  skin  and  covering 
them  with  blood.  His  legs  were  next  freed  by  untying  them,  hut  not  vrilhouta  great  efibn, 
from  their  elevation. 

Once  feirly  at  liberty,  (he  first  object  was  to  secure  some  food  for  the  long  journey  which 
was  before  tiim.  But  as  the  Indian's  larder  is  seldom  well  sloched,  with  all  his  search,  he 
could  only  find  two  small  pieces  of  jerked  venison,  nol  more  than  sufficient  for  a  single 
meal.  With  ihia  lighl  stock  of  provision,  his  body  nearly  naked,  and  without  even  a  knife 
or  a  tomahawk,  to  assist  in  procuring  more,  he  started  for  the  settlements  on  the  Musk- 
ingum, as  the  nearest  point  where  he  could  meet  with  friends.  Il  seems  (ha(  the  Indians 
re(umed  to  the  canip  soon  after  his  escape,  for  that  night  while  coutioasly  Iravcrsing  a 
wood,  he  heard  the  cracking  of  a  breaking  twig  not  far  from  him.  Droppuig  silently  on 
to  the  ground  where  he  stood,  he  beheld  his  three  enemies  in  pursuit.  To  say  that  he  was 
not  agitated,  would  not  be  true  ;  his  senses  wore  wide  awake,  and  his  heart  beat  quick,  hut 
it  was  a  heart  that  never  knew  fear.  It  so  happened  that  they  passed  a  few  yards  to  one 
side  of  him,  and  be  remained  unseen.  As  soon  as  they  were  at  a  sufficient  distance,  he 
altered  his  course  and  saw  no  more  of  them. 

Suffering  every  thing  but  death,  from  the  exhausting  effects  of  hunger  and  fatignc,  he, 
after  nine  days,  struck  the  waters  of  the  Big  Muskingum,  and  came  in  to  the  garrison,  at 
Wolf  creek  mills.  During  this  lime  he  had  no  food  but  toots  and  the  bark  of  the  slippery- 
elm,  after  the  two  bits  of  venison  were  expended.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  station, 
he  was  so  completely  exhausted  that  he  could  not  sUnd  or  halloo.  His  body  was  entirely 
naked,  excepting  a  small  s(rip  of  cloth  round  the  loins,  and  so  torn,  bloody  and  disfigured, 
by  the  briers  and  brush,  that  he  thought  it  imprudent  to  show  himself,  lest  he  should  be 
taken  for  an  Indian,  and  shot  by  the  centries.  I(  is  a  curious  physiological  fact,  that  fam- 
ine and  hunger  will  actually  darken  the  skin  in  the  manner  mentioned  hy  the  prophet  Jer- 
emiah, when  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  laraeUtes ;  and  may  be  accounted  for  hy  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  bile  into  the  blood,  when  not  used  up  in  the  process  of  digesting  the  (bod. 
In  this  forlorn  stale.  Hewit  remained  until  evening,  when  he  crawled  silently  to  the  gate- 
way, which  was  open,  and  crepl  in  before  any  one  was  aware  of  his  being  near.  As  ihey 
all  had  heard  of  bis  capture,  and  some  personally  knew  him,  he  was  instantly  rccogni7ed 
by  a  young  man,  as  ihe  light  of  the  fire  fell  on  his  fece,  who  exclaimed,  "  here  is  Hewit." 
.  They  soon  clothed  and  fed  him,  and  his  fine  constitution  directly  res(ored  his  health. 

The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Hewit  was  in  the  direction  of  a  fovorite  and  well  known 
trail,  or  war  path  of  the  Indians,  fi'om  Sandusky  to  the  settlements  on  the  Muskingum, 
and  struck  that  river  at  a  pouit  called  "  Big  Rock,"  from  an  enormous  block  of  sandstone 
that  had  tumbled  out  of  a  cliff  and  lay  on  ihe  shore.  The  line  of  the  trail  lay  between  the 
waters  of  the  Muskingum  and  those  of  the  Scioto,  crossing  some  of  the  branches  of  both 
these  rivers.  The  war  paths  of  the  Indians  were  generally  known  lo  the  old  hunters,  as 
in  times  of  peace  there  was  considerable  intercourse  for  trade  and  bnnting  between  the 
borderers  and  the  Indian  tribes.  Afler  the  war  was  closed,  by  the  masterly  campaign  of 
Gen,  Wayne,  the  sturdy  settlers  on  the  shores  of  the  Ohio,  sallied  out  from  their  garrisons, 
where  they  had  been  more  or  less  closely  confined  for  five  years,  and  took  possession  of  the 
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variaua  farina,  which  had  fallen  to  their  lots  eilliet  ea  "  donation  lands,"  or  as  proprietore  in 
the  Ohio  Companj',  some  of  whicli  Ijad  been  paniall>'  cleared  and  cultivated  before  the 
commencement  of  hoBIilities.  During  thia  period,  they  Buffeted  from  iiimine,  Biclineaa,  and  ' 
death,  in  addicion  la  the  depredations  of  the  Indians.  The  amall-pox  and  putrid  sore 
ihroal,  had  both  visited  ihem  in  their  garriaons,  destroying,  in' some  instances,  whole  fami- 
lies of  children  in  a  tew  days.  The  murderous  savage  without,  with  sickness  and  faniin: 
within,  had  made  their  castles  weariaome  dwelling  places,  although  they  protected  them 
from  the  tomahawk,  and  saved  the  setllemenla  bom  being  entirely  broken  up. 

In  the  year  1797,  Mr.  Uewit  cast  his  lot  'in  the  valley  of  the  Hockhockiog  river,  near 
ihe  town  of  Athens,  and  aetded  quietly  down  to  clearing  his  farm.  He  was  by  nature  en- 
dowed wilh  a  clear,  discriminating,  and  vigorous  mind  ;  and,  although  his  education  was 
very  limited,  extending  only  to  reading  and  writing,  yet  his  judgment  was  acute,  and  his 
reasoning  powers  highly  matured  by  intercourse  wilh  his  fellow-men.  For  some  yeara 
before  his  death,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  which  haa  the  praise  of  re- 
clauning  more  depraved  men  than  perhaps  any  other  aecl,  and  became  a  valuable  citizen 
and  useful  man  in  society.  A  short  time  previous  to  his  deceaae,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1814,  he  waa  appointed  a  Trustee  of  the  Ohio  Univeraity,  at  Athena.  At  that  early 
time,  tbg  duties  of  a  Trustee  mainly  consialed  in  leasing  out  and  mana^ng  the  fiscal  af- 
fiiirs  of  the  college  domain,  embracing  two  town^ipa  of  land.  For  this  buaineas  he  wos 
well  fitted,  and  his  iudgmenl  and  good  aenae,  were  of  real  value  to  the  inatitutlon,  however 
little  he  might  be  qaatilied  to  act  in  literary  mattera. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Hewit  affords  an  interesting  subject  of  contemplation.  Hundreds  of 
others,  who  were  among  the  western  borderers  in  early  days,  afford  similar  examples  of 
leckleSB  daring,  and  outrageous  acts,  while  surrounded  with  war,  iDmult  and  danger,  who. 
when  peace  was  restored  and  they  returned  to  (he  quiet  scenes  of  domestic  and  civil  life, 
became  some  of  the  most  useful,  iuHueutial,  and  distinguished  men.  It  shows  how  much 
man  is  the  creature  of  habit ;  and  that  he  is  often  governed  more  by  (he  character,  and  ti.e 
outward  example  of  men  around  him,  and  the  limes  in  which  he  lives,  than  by  any  innate 
principle  of  good  or  evil,  which  may  happen  to  predominate  within  him. 

About  four  miles  north  of  Athens,  are  mounds  and  ancient  forti- 
fications with  gateways.  One  of  the  mounds  which  was  composed 
of  a  kind  of  stone,  differing  irom  any  in  the  vicinity,  was  talten  for 
the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  Hocking ;  there  were  in  it  over 
I  thousand  perches,  and  some  of  the  stones  weighed  two  hundred 


pounds.     In  the  mound  were  found  copper  rings  and  other  relics. 
There  are  many  mounds  in  some  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  of  Marietta,  a  gentleman  of  well-known  sci- 


entific attainments,  thus  speaks  in  Silliman's  Joui'nal  of  the  fossil  r 
mains  in  this  region. 

The  sandstone  rocks  contain  many  relica  of  fossil  trees,  of  that  ancient  and  curious  fam- 
ily, bearing  (hoae  rare  devices  and  ligures  on  their  bark,  so  artificial  in  their  appearance  as 
to  induce  a  common  belief  among  the  ignorant,  of  their  being  the  work  of  man  before 
the  fiood.  and  buried  by  that  catastrophe  in  huge  heaps  of  sand,  smce  consolidated  into 
rock.  The  eicavations  in  sandstone  rocks  have  been,  as  yet,  so  few  and  partial,  that  but 
a  small  number  have  been  brought  to  tight,  alihoagh  the  strata  through  this  valley  are  one 
vaat  cemetery  of  the  plants  of  a  former  creation.  I  have  seen  acme  specimens  fonnd  in 
quarrying  atones  for  a  cellar,  or  in  grading  a  road,  and  hove  heard  of  many  more,  proving 
that  there  is  an  abundant  sapply  laid  up  for  future  geologists,  when  the  country  becomes 
more  cultivated,  and  extensive  openings  shall  be  made  in  the  earth.  On  (he  heads  of 
Shade  river,  a  few  miles  sw.  of  Athena,  there  is  a  large  depoait  of  jbssil  trees,  the  wood 
being  replaced  by  a  dark  ferruginous  silex. 

The  yellow  pine  is  very  abundant  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Hock- 
ing valley,  and  was  probably  at  no  very  remote  period,  the  prevail- 
ing growth  of  this  part  of  the  country.  On  this  point.  Dr.  Hildreth 
also  gives  the  following  interesting  facts. 
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bably  Ihe  depredations  of  insects,  had  destroyed.  In  these  Bitaalions  large  quantitiea  of 
pilch  and  tar  were  formerly  made.  In  numerous  monnds,  opened  under  my  direction,  Ihe 
charcoal  found  about  ihe  human  bones,  which  they  almost  universally  contain,  and  which 
the  aborigines  first  burned  before  casting  up  the  mound  of  earth  and  alone,  aa  a  sacred 
monument  for  the  dead,  is  most  yeneraily  the  charcoal  of  pine  wood — leading  also  to  the 
conclusion,  that  at  their  erection,  yellow  pine  was  (he  prevailing  tree  of  the  foresi,  for  it  la 
not  probable  they  would  take  the  trouble  of  bringing  it  from  any  distance. 

By  the  United  States  Statistics  it  appears  there  were  92,800 
hushels  of  salt  produced  in  .the  county,  and  47  men  employed  in 
the  manufacture,  in  1840.  This  has  since  increased.  The  princi- 
pal salt  wells  now  in  the  county,  are  those  of  Ewing,  Vinton  &. 
Co.,  Fuller  &  Walker,  and  Samuel  Denmans,  at  Chauncey  ;  Hydes, 
Perkins  &  Prudens,  near  Athens. 

Nelsonville,  on  the  Hocking  canal,  13  miles  above  Athens,  is  a 
flourishing  village,  in  the  heart  of  the  coal  region  and  trade,  and 
contains  about  300  people :  considerable  tobacco  ia  packed  here. 
Chauncey,  also  on  the  canal  7  miles  above  Athens,  is  a  village  of 
about  200  inhabitants,  where  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  extensively 
carried  on,  together  with  coal  mining ;  at  one  mine  the  coal  is  ob- 
tained by  sinking  a  shaft  120  feet  perpendicular.  M'Arthurstown, 
26  miles  wsw.  of  Athens,  has  about  250  people,  and  is  in  a  good 
country.  Hockingport,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hocking,  Hocking  City, 
Amesvilie,  Hebardsville,  Albany,  Millfield,  Chesterfield,  Savannah 
and  Trimble,  are  small  places. 


BELMONT. 

Belmont  was  established,  September  7th,  1801,  by  proclamation 
of  Gov.  St.  Clair,  being  the  ninth  county  formed  in  the  N.  W.  Terri- 
tory. The  name  is  derived  from  two  French  words,  signifying  a 
fine  mountain.  It  is  a  hilly  and  picturesque  tract,  and  contains 
much  excellent  land.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  Indian 
corn  and  tobacco,  of  which  last,  about  two  million  pounds  are  annu- 
ally raised.  It  has  about  68.000  sheep,  and  coal  abounds.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  its  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 


Colerain, 

1389 

Pultney, 

K47 

Warren,            2410 

Flushing, 

1683 

Richland, 

3735 

Washington,     1388 

Goshen,      . 

1882 

Smith, 

1956 

Wayne,             1734 

Kirk  wood, 

2280 

Somerset, 

1932 

Wheeling,         1389 

Mead, 

1498 

Union, 

2127 

York,                 1294 

Pease, 

2449 

Population 

of  Belmont  county  in 

1820,  20,329;  in  1830,  28,543  ; 

1  1840,  30,902,  or  51  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 
Belmont  county  was  one  of  the  earhest  settled  within  the  Stale  of 
Ohio,  and  the  scene  of  several  desperate  encounters  with  the  In- 
dians. About  1790,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  years  later,  a  fort 
called  Dillie's  fort  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio,  oppo- 
site Grave  creek. 
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About  250  yards  below  this  fort,  an  old  man  named  Tate  was 
shot  down  by  the  Indians  very  early  in  the  morning,  as  he  was 
opening  his  door.  His  daughter-in-law  and  grandson  pulled  him  m 
and  barred  the  door.  The  Indians  endeavoring  to  force  it  open, 
were  kept  out  for  some  time  by  the  exertions  of  the  boy  and  woman. 
They  at  length  fired  through  and  wounded  the  boy.  The  woman 
was  shot  from  the  outside  as  she  endeavored  to  escape  up  chimney, 
and  fell  into  the  fire.  The  boy,  who  had  hid  behind  some  barrels, 
ran  and  pulled  her  out,  and  returned  again  to  his  hiding  place.  The 
Indians  now  effected  an  entrance,  killed  a  girl  as  they  came  in,  and 
scalped  the  three  they  had  shot.  They  then  went  out  behind  that 
side  of  the  house  from  the  fort.  The  boy,  who  had  been  wounded 
in  the  mouth,  embraced  the  opportunity,  and  escaped  to  the  fort. 
The  Indians,  twelve  or  thirteen  in  number,  went  off  unniolested, 
although  the  men  in  the  fort  had  witnessed  the  transaction  and 
had  sufficient  force  to  engage  with  them. 

Captina  creek  is  a  considerable  stream  entering  the  Ohio,  near 
the  southeast  angle  of  Belmont.  On  its  banks  at  an  early  day,  a 
sanguinary  contest  took  place  known  as  "  the  battle  of  Captina."  Its 
incidents  have  often  and  variously  been  given.  We  here  relate 
them  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  Martin  Baker,  of  Monroe,  who 
was  at  that  time  a  lad  of  about  12  years  of  age  in  Baker's  fort. 

One  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Captina,  on  the  Virginia  shore,  was 
Baker's  fort,  so  named  from  my  father.  One  morning,  in  May,  1794, 
four  men  were  sent  over  according  to  the  custom,  to  the  Ohio 
side,  to  reconnoitre.  They  were  Adam  Miller,  John  Daniels,  Isaac 
M'Cowan,  and  John  Shoptaw.  Miller  and  Daniels  took  up  stream, 
the  other  two  down.  The  upper  scout  were  soon  attacked  by  In- 
dians, and  Miller  killed ;  Daniels  ran  up  Captina  about  3  miles,  but 
being  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood  issuing  from  a  wound  in  his  arm, 
was  taken  prisoner,  carried  into  captivity,  and  subsequently  released 
at  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  The  lower  scout  having  discovered 
signs  of  the  enemy,  Shoptaw  swam  across  the  Ohio  and  escaped, 
but  M'Gowan  going  up  towards  the  canoe,  was  shot  by  Indians  in 
ambush.  Upon  this,  he  ran  down  to  the  bank,  and  sprang  into 
the  water,  .pursued  by  the  enemy,  who  overtook  and  scalped  him. 
The  firing  being  heard  at  the  fort,  they  beat  up  for  volunteers. 
There  were  about  fifty  men  in  the  fort.  There  being  much  reluc- 
tance among  them  to  volunteer,  my  sister  exclaimed,  "  She  wouldn't 
be  a  coward."  This  aroused  the  pride  of  my  brother,  John  Ba- 
ker, who  before  had  det^mined  not  to  go.  He  joined  the  others, 
14  in  number,  including  Capt.  Abram  Enochs.  They  soon  crossed 
the  river,  and  went  up  Captina  in  single  file,  a  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half,  following  the  Indian  trail.  The  enemy  had  come  back 
on  their  trails  and  were  in  ambush  on  the  hill  side  awaiting  their 
approach.  When  s-ifficiently  near  they  fired  upon  our  people, 
but  being  on  an  elevated  position,  their  balls  passed  harmless  oyer 
them.  The  whites  then  treed.  Some  of  the  Indians  came  behind 
and  shot  Capt.  Enochs  and  Mr.  Hoffcnan.     Our  people  soon  re- 
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treated,  and  the  Indians  pursued  but  a  short  distance.  On  Iheii 
retreat  my  brother  was  shot  in  the  hip.  Determined  to  sell  his  life 
as  dearly  as  possible,  he  drew  off  one  side  and  secreted  himself  in 
a  hollow  with  a  rock  at  his  back,  offering  no  chance  for  the  enemy 
to  approach  but  in  front.  Shortly  after,  two  guns  were  heard  in 
quick  succession  ;  doubtless  one  of  them  was  fired  by  my  brother, 
and  from  the  signs  afterwards,  it  was  supposed  he  had  killed  an 
fodian.  The  next  day  the  men  turned  out  and  visited  the  spot. 
Enochs,  Hoffman  and  John  Baker,  were  found  dead  and  scalped. 
Enoch's  bowels  were  torn  out,  his  eyes  and  those  of  Hoffman 
screwed  out  with  a  wiping  stick.  The  dead  were  wrapped  in  white 
hickory  bark,  and  brought  over  to  the  Virginia  shore,  and  buried 
in  their  bark  coffins.  There  were  about  thirty  Indians  engaged  in 
this  aclion,  and  seven  skeletons  of  their  slain  were  found  long  after 
secreted  in  the  crevices  of  rocks. 

^  M'Donaid,  in  his  biographical  sketch  of  Gov.  M'Arthur,  who  was 
in  the  action,  says,  that  after  the  death  of  Capt.  Enochs,  that  M'Ar- 
thur, although  the  youngest  man  in  the  company,  was  unanimously 
called  upon  to  direct  the  retreat.  The  wounded  who  were  able  to 
walk  were  placed  in  front,  while  M'Arthur  with  his  Spartan  Band 
covered  the  retreat.  The  moment  an  Indian  showed  himself  in 
pursuit,  he  was  fired  upon,  and  generally  it  is  believed  with  effect. 
The  Indians  were  so  severely  handled,  that  they  gave  up  the  pui- 
suit.  The  Indians  were  commanded  by  the  Shawnee  Chief,  Char- 
ley  Wilkey.  He  told  the  author  [M'Donaid]  of  this  narrative,  that 
the  battle  of.Captina  was  the  most  severe  conflict  he  ever  witnessed ; 
that  although  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground  and  the  first  fire, 
he  lost  the  most  of  his  men,  half  of  them  having  been  either  killed 
or  wounded. 

The  celebrated  Indian  hunter,  Lewis  Wetzel,  was  often  through 
this  region.  Belmont  has  been  the  scene  of  at  least  two  of  the  da- 
ring adventures  of  this  far-famed  borderer. 

While  hunting,  Welzel  ftll  in  wiih  B  young  hunter  who  lived  on  Dunkstd'B  creek,  and 
WBS  persuaded  to  aceompany  him  to  hie  horae.  On  their  arrival  ihey  found  the  bouse  in 
tuina  and  all  the  femily  murdered,  escepl  a  yonng  woman  who  had  been  bred  with 
them,  and  to  whom  Ibe  young  man  wna  ardently  attached.  Sbe  was  taken  sUve,  as  waa 
found  by  esomining  the  trail  of  the  enemy,  who  were  three  Indians  and  a  white  renegado 
Burning  with  revenge,  they  followed  the  trail  nntil  opposite  the  mouth  of  Captina,  where  the 
enemy  had  crossed.  They  swam  the  stream  and  discovered  the  Indians  camp,  around  ihe 
fires  of  which  lay  the  enemy  in  careless  repose.  ■  The  young  woman  was  apparently  un- 
hurt, but  was  making  much  moaning  and  lamentation.  The  young  man,  hardly  able  to  re- 
strain his  rage,  was  for  firing  and  rushing  instantly  upon  them.  Wetzel,  more  cautious,  told 
him  to  wail  until  day  light  when  there  was  a  better  chance  of  success  in  killing  the  whole 
party.  At  dawn  ihe  Indians  prepared  to  depart.  The  young  man  selecting  the  white  rene- 
gado, and  Wetzel  the  Indian,  they  both  fired  simnllaneouaiy  with  fttal  eflect.  The  young 
man  rushed  forward  knife  in  hand  to  relieve  the  mistress  of  hia  affections,  while  Wetzel 
reloaded  and  pursued  the  two  surviving  Indians,  who  had  taken  to  the  woods  until  they  could 
ascertain  the  number  of  their  enemies.  Wetzel,  as  soon  as  be  was  discovered,  discharged 
his  rifle  at  random  in  order  to  draw  them  from  their  covert.  The  rase  took  effect',  and 
taking  to  his  heels  he  loaded  as  he  ran,  and  suddenly  wheeling  about  discharged  his  rifle 
through  the  body  of  his  nearest  and  unsuspecting  enemy.  The  remaining  Indian  seeing 
the  fate  of  his  companion,  and  thai  his  enemy's  rifle  was  unloved,  rashed  forward  with  ■ 
all  energy,  the  prospect  of  prompt  revenge  being  fairly  before  him.     Wetzel  led  him  on 
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dodging  from  tree  lo  tree,  until  his  riHe  whs  again  ready,  wli«n  suddenly  lurnmg  he  fired, 
and  bis  remaining  enemy  fell  dead  ai  his  feel.  After  taking  ihcir  scalps,  Wetzel  and  hifl 
friend,  with  their  rescued  captive,  telutned  in  safetj'  to  the  settlement. 

A  short  time  nfter  Crawford's  defeat,  in  1763,  Wetzel  accompanied  Thomas  Mills,  a 
soldier  in  that  action,  to  obtain  his  horse,  which  he  had  left  near  the  site  of  St.  Clairaville. 
They  were  met  by  a  party  of  about  forty  Indians,  at  the  Indian  sprmga,  two  miles  from  St. 
CUirsville.  on  the  road  lo  Wheeling.  Both  parlies  discovered  each  other  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, when  Lewie  instantly  lired  and  killed  on  Indian,  while  the  Indians  wounded  his 
companion  in, the  heel,  overlook  and  killed  him.  Four  Indians  pursued  Weliel.  About 
half  a  mile  beyond,  one  of  the  Indians  having  got,  in  the  pursuit,  within  a  few  sltps,  Wet- 
zel wheeled  and  shot  him,  and  then  continued  the  retreat.  In  less  than  a  mile  farther,  a 
second  one  came  so  close  tohun  that,  as  he  turned  to  fire,  he  eaughl  the  muzzle  of  his  gun, 
when,  after  a  severe  struggle,  Wetzel  brought  it  to  his  chest,and  discharging  it, his  opponent 
fell  dead.  Wetzel  still  continued  on  his  eonise,  pursued  hy  the  two  Indiana.  All  three 
were  pretty  well  fiitigued,  and  often  stopped' and  treed.  After  going  something  more  ihan 
a  mile,  Wetzel  took  advontnge  of  an  open  ground,  over  which  the  Indians  were  passing, 
flto5>ped  suddenly  lo  shoot  the  foremost,  who  thereupon  sprang  behind  a  small  sapling. 
Wetzel  fi  ed  and  wounded  bim  momlly  Tlie  remaining  Indian  then  gave  a  little  yell 
e\  lam  g  No  catch  that  man  gun  alwajs  loaded  Af  er  the  peace  of  179 j  Wetzel 
Bushed  for  he  Iro  tier  on  he  Mississ  pp  vhe  e  he  co  Id  trap  the  beav  r  hunt  the  buffalo 
and   lee     and       ca      ti    I    B  o      an  li  d  e  0        t  s      0    al  h       d      He  GnaUy 


St.  ClairtvitU. 
9t.  Clairsville,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  an  ele\a1ed  ana 
romantic  site,  in  a  rich  agricuUural  region,  on  the  line  ot  the  National 
road,  H  miles  west  of  Wheeline,  and  116  east  of  Columbus.  It 
contains  6  places  for  public  worship :  2  Friends,  1  Presbyterian,  I 
Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Union,  1  female  seminary,  12  mer- 
cantile stores,  2  or  3  newspaper  offices,  H.  Anderson's  map  engrav- 
ing and  publishing  establishment,  and,  in  1840,  had  829  inhabitants. 
Cuming's  tour,  published  in  1810,  states  that  thia  town"was  laid 
out  in  the  woods,  by  David  Newel!,  in  1801.  On  the  south  side  of 
Newell's  plat,  is  an  additional  part,  laid  out  by  William  Matthews, 
which  was  incorporated  with  Newell's  plat,  on  the  23d  January, 
1807,  by  the  name  of  St.  Clairsville."  By  the  act  of  incorporation, 
the  following  officers'  were  appointed  until  the  first  stated  meeting 
of  the  inliabitants  should  be  held  for  an  election,  viz.  John  Patterson, 
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President ;  Sterling  Johnston,  Recorder ;  Samuel  Sullivan,  Marshall, 
Groves  Wm.  Brown,  John  Brown,  and  Josiah  Dillon,  Trustees ; 
Wilham  Congliton,  Collector;  James  Colwell,  Treasurer,  and 
Robert  GritTeth,  Town  Marshall.  The  view  given  was  taken  from 
an  elevation  west  of  the  town,  near  the  National  road,  and  Neis- 
wanger's  old  tavern,  shown  on  the  extreme  right.  The  building  in 
the  distance,  on  the  left,  shaded  by  poplars,  is  the  Friend.'s  meeting 
house ;  in  the  centre  is  shown  the  spire  of  the  court  house,  and  on 
the  right,  the  tower  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

St.  Ciairsviile  derives  its  name  from  the  unfortunate  but  meri- 
torious Arthur  St.  Clair.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  1734,  and 
after  receiving  a  classical  education  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
universities  of  his  native  country,  studied  medicine ;  but  having  a 
taste  for  military  pursuits,  he  sought  and  obtained  a  subaltern's 
appointment,  and  was  with  Wolfe  in  the  storming  of  Quebec. 
After  the  peace  of  1763,  he  was  assigned  the  command  of  Fort 
Ligonier,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  received  there  a  grant  of  one  thousand 
acres.  _  Prior  to  the  revolutionary  war,  he  held  several  civil  offices. 
His  military  skill  and  experience,  intelligence  and  integrity  were 
such,  that  when  the  revolutionary  war  commenced,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Colonel  of  Continentals.  In  August,  1776,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Brigadier,  and  bore  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of 
Trenton  and  Princeton.  He  was  subsequently  created  a  Major 
General,  and  ordered  to  repair  to  Ticonderoga,  where  he  commanded 
the  garrison,  and  on  the  approach  of  Burgoyne's  army,  abandoned 
it.  Chargesof  cowardice,  incapacity  and  treachery  were  brought 
against  him,  in  consequence.  He  was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  who, 
with  all  the  facts  before  them,  acquitted  him,  accompanying  their 
report  with  the  declaration,  that  "Major  General  St.  Clair  is  ac- 
quitted, with  the  highest  honor,  of  the  charges  against  him."  Con- 
gress subsequently,  with  an  unanimous  voice,  confirmed  this  sen- 
tence. The  facts  were,  that  the  works  were  incomplete  and  inca- 
pable of  being  defended  against  the  whole  British  army,  and  although 
St.  Clair  might  have  gained  great  applause  by  a  brave  attempt  at 
defence,  yet  it  would  have  resulted  in  the  death  of  many  of  his 
men,  and  probably  the  capture  of  the  remainder ;  a  loss  which,  it 
was  afterwards  believed  in  camp,  and  perhaps  foreseen  by  St.  Clair, 
would  have  prevented  the  taking  of  Burgoyne's  army.  In  daring 
to  do  an  unpopular  act,  for  the  public  good,  St.  Clair  exhibited  a 
high  degree  of  moral  courage,  and  deserves  more  honor  than  he 
who  wins  a  battle. 

St.  Clair  served,  with  reputation,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
J785,  while  residing  on  his  farm,  at  Ligonier,  he  was  appointed  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  soon  after  chosen 
President  of  that  august  body.  After  the  passage  of  the  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  the  North-western  territory,  he  was  made 
governor,  and  continued  in  the  office  until  within  a  few  weeks  of 
the  termination  of  the  territorial  form  of  government,  in  the  winter 
of  1802-3,  when  he  was  removed  by  President  Jefferson. 
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The  remainder  of  the  sketch  of  Gov.  St.  Clair,  we  give  in  ex- 
tracts from  the  Notes  of  Judge  Burnet,  who  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Beside  being  clearly  and  beautifully  written, 
it  contains  important  facts  in  the  legislative  history  of  phio. 

During  the  continnance  of  ihe  first  grade  of  ihal  imperfect  govemmenl.  he  enjoyed  the 
reepect  and  conlidfnce  of  every  class  of  ihe  people.  He  was  plain  and  simple  in  his  dress 
and  equipage,  open  and  frank  in  his  manners,  and  accessible  to  persons  of  every  rank.  In 
iheae  respccis,  he  exhibited  a  striking  oonlrast  with  the  Secretary,  Colonel  Sargent ;  and 
that  contrast,  in  some  measare,  increased  his  popniarity,  which  be  retained,  unimpaired, 
till  after  ihe  commeneemenl  of  the  first  ecBsion  of  the  legislature.  Daring  tliai  spssiou,  he 
mnnifesied  a  slronK  desire  to  enlarge  his  own  poweis,  and  restrict  tliose  of  the  Aascmbiy ; 
which  was  the  more  noticed,  as  he  had  opposed  the  usurpationa  of  the  legislati™  eoancil, 
composed  of  himself,  or  in  his  absence,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Judges  of  the  General 
Court ;  and  had  taken  an  early  opportunity  of  submitting  his  views  on  lliat  subject  to  the 
General  Assembly 

The  effect  of  ihe  construction  he  gave,  of  his  own  powers,  ni.iy  be  seen  in  the  feet, 
that  of  tht  thirty  hills,  passed  by  the  two  Houses,  during  the  first  session,  and  sent  to  hnn 
for  his  approval,  he  refused  his  assent  to  eleven;  some  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  of 
much  importance,  and  all  of  them  calculated,  more  or  less,  to  advance  the  public  mlerest. 
Some  of  them  he  rejected,  because  they  related  to  the  eslablisbment  of  new  counlies; 
others,  because  he  thought  they  were  nnnecessary  or  inexpedient.  Thas  more  tlian  a  third 
of  the  fmits  of  the  labor  of  that  entire  session  was  lost,  by  the  eietcise  of  the   aibitrary 


This,  and  some  other  occurretices  of  a  similar  thnrdcter,  which  were  manifest  deviations 
from  his  usual  course,  not  easily  accounlcd  for,  multiplied  his  opponents  very  rapidly,  and 
rendered  it  more  difficult  for  his  friends  to  defend  and  sustain  him.  They  also  created  a 
state  of  bad  feeling  between  the  legislative  and  executive  branches,  and  eventually  termi- 
nated ui  his  removal  from  office,  before  the  expiration  of  the  territorial  government. 

The  governor  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  superior  tnlents,  of  eiiensive  information, 
and  of  great  uprightness  of  purpose,  as  well  as  suavity  of  manners.  Hia  general  course, 
though  in  the  main  correct,  was  in  some  respects  itijurioua  to  his  own  popularity  ;  but  it 
was  the  resalt  of  an  honest  eiercise  of  his  judgment.  He  not  only  believed  that  the 
power  he  claimed  belonged  legitimately  to  the  executive,  but  was  convinced  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  eierciaed  it,  was  imposed  on  him  as  a  duty,  by  the  Ordinance  ;  and  was 
calculated  lo  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  territory 

Soon  afier  the  governor  was  removed  Irom  office  he  returned  to  the  Legonier  valley, 
poor,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsi^ente  and  unlorlunalely  loo  much  di-wbled, 
by  age  and  infirmity,  to  embark  m  any  kind  of  acme  business  During  his  admra- 
istration  of  (he  terrilorial  go(emmeni  he  was  induced  to  make  himself  personally 
liable  for  the  purdiase  of  a  number  of  pack  horses  and  other  arucles  necessary  lo  ht  oat 
an  expedition  against  the  Indians,  to  an  amount  o!  some  two  or  three  thousand  dollars, 
which  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to  pay  Having,  no  use  for  the  money  at  the  tune  he 
did  nol  present  his  claim  to  the  government.  After  he  was  removed  from  olhce,  be  looked 
to  that  fimd  as  his  dependence  for  future  subsistence ;  and,  under  a  full  expectation  of 
receiving  it,  he  repaired  to  Washington  City,  and  presented  his  account  lo  the  proper  offi- 
cer of  the  treasury.  To  his  uiler  surprise  and  disappointment,  it  was  rejected,  on  the 
mortifying  ground,  that,  admitting  it  to  have  been  ori^nally  correct,  it  was  barred  by  the 
statute  ;  and  that  the  time  which  had  elapsed,  afforded  the  liighesl  presumption  that  it  had 
been  settled,  although  no  voucher  or  memorandum  to  that  effect  could  be  found  in  the 
deparlmenl.  To  counteract  the  alledged  presumption  of  payment,  the  original  vouchers, 
showing  the  purchase,  (he  purpose  to  which  the  properly  was  applied,  and  the  payment  of 
the  money,  were  eihibited.  It  was,  however,  atiH  insisted,  that  as  the  transaction  was  an 
old  one,  and  had  taken  place  before  the  burning  of  the  war  office,  in  Phihidelphia,  the 
lapse  of  time  furnished  sstisfectory  evidence  that  the  claim  must  have  been  settled,  and 
ihe  vouchers  destroyed  m  that  conflagration. 

The  pride  of  the  old  veteran  was  deeply  wounded,  by  the  ground  on  which  his  claim 
was  refiised  ;  and  he  was  induced,  from  that  consideration,  as  well  as  by  ihe  pressure  of 
poverty  and  vrant,  to  persevere  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  justice  and  equity  of  his 
demand  ;  still  hoping  that  presumption  would  give  way  to  truth.  For  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  bis  solieilations.  Congress  passed  an  act.  purporting  lo  be  an  act  for  hia 
relief;  but  which  merely  removed  the  technical  objection,  founded  on  lapse  of  lime,  by 
autiiotizing  a  Bett'emenl  of  his  demands,  tegardltaa  of  the  limitation.    This  step  seemed 
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necessary,  lo  preserve  , heir  own  characler;  bnt  k  left  (Ae  «,t™  ort  seieran  slill  M  ihe 
mercy  ol  the  accounune  officers  of  the  department,  from  whom  he  had  nolhitie  to  expect 
but  diaappoimment.  During  the  same  sesaion.  a  bill  was  introdoced  into  the  Hou^of 
vo«Tm8  to'^  *'""""*'  ^  ""  annnQity,  which  was  rejected,  on  the  third  reading,  by  a 
After  spending  the  principal  part  of  two  sessions,  in  useleaa  efTorla,  subsiMing,  dnrinc  the 
lime,  on  the  bounty  of  his  friends,  he  abandoned  the  puisuit  in  despsir,  and  rccumed  to  the 
Legonier  vaUey,  where  he  lived  sevetol  yeats  in  the  most  abject  poverty,  in  the  femily  of  a 
widowed  ^ughter,  as  destitute  as  himself.  At  length,  Pemisylvania,  his  adopted  stale, 
from  eonwderauons  of  personal  respect,  and  gratitude  for  past  senices,  ds  well  as  from  a 
laudable  feeling  of  state  ptide,  settled  on  him  an  annuity  of  three  hundred  dollars,  which 
was  soon  alter  raised  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  That  act  of  beneficence  gave  m 
^e  gallant  old  soldier  a  comfortable  subsis-ence  for  the  little  remnant  of  hia  days  which 
bv  Shrf"r'h;,  ,w1„''l  "i.J  resuldngjo  the  state,  fromthat^step,  waa  very  much  enhanced. 
™,.,«™.„,>i,              ._    ■--  -  ^  ■  "  reignet,  at  ' 

theire,'  '  "  "' ' " ""   '"'"'~"  --■--•• 


m  opponent,  in  politics,  to  the  great  majority  of  the  1 


He  lived  however,  but  a  short  lime  to  enjoy  the  bounty.  On  the  31st  of  August.  1818, 
that  venerable  officer  of  the  Revolution,  after  a  long,  brilUaiit  and  useful  life  died  of  on 
injury  occasioned  by  the  nmning  away  of  his  horse,  near  Greensburgh.inthe  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

Bridgeport,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  the  city  of 
Wheeling,  and  on  the  National  road,  is  an  important  point  for  the 
forwarding  goods  to  the  West.  It  contains  1  church,  1  grist  and  1 
saw  mill,  3  stores,  3  forwarding  and  commission  houses,  and  had  in 
1840,  329  inhabitants. 

In  the  spring  of  1791,  the  cabin  of  Captain  Joseph  Kirkwood  at 
this  place,  was  attacked  at  night  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who,  after  a 
severe  action,  were  repulsed.  This  Captain  Kirkwood  "was  the 
gallant  and  unrewarded  Captain  Kirkwood,  of  the  Delaware  line, 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  to  whom  such  frequent  and  honorable 
allusion  is  made  in  Lee's  memoir  of  the  Southern  campaigns.  The 
state  of  Delaware  had  but  one  continental  regiment,  wluch,  at  the 
defeat  at  Camden,  was  reduced  to  a  single  company.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible,  under  the  rules,  for  Kirkwood  to  be  promoted  ;  and 
he  was  under  the  mortification  of  beholding  inferior  officers  in  the 
regiments  of  other  states,  promoted  over  him,  while  he.  with  all  his 
merit,  was  compelled  to  remain  a  captain,  solely  in  consequence  ot 
the  small  force  Delaware  was  enabled  to  maintain  in  the  service. 
He  fought  with  distinguished  gallanti^-  through  the  war,  and  was  in 
the  bloody  battles  of  Camden,  Holkirks,  Eutaw  and  Ninety  Six." 

Captain  Kirkwood  moved  to  this  place  in  1789,  and  built  his  cabin 
on  the  knoll,  about  thirty  yards  west  of  the  present  residence  of  Mr. 
M'Swoi-ds.  At  the  time  of  the  attack  on  the  cabin,  there  was  an 
unfinished  block-house  standing  on  the  highest  part  of  the  knoll, 
only  a  few  yards  distant.  On  the  night  of  the  attack,  a  party  of 
fourteen  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Joseph  Biggs 
together  with  Captain  Kirkwood  and  family,  were  in  the  cabin! 
About  two  hours  beforj  day  break,  the  captain's  little  son  Joseph, 
had  occasion  to  leave  the  cabin  for  a  few  moments,  and  requested' 
Captain  Biggs  to  accompany  him.  They  were  out  but  a  few  min- 
utes, and  although  unknown  to  them,  were  surrounded  by  Indians. 
They  had  returned,  and  agaiiT  retired  to  sleep  in  the  upper  loft. 
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when  they  soon  discovered  the  roof  in  a  blaze,  which  was  the  first 
intimation  they  had  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  Captain  K.  was 
instantly  awakened,  when  lie  and  his  men  commenced  pushing  off 
the  roof,  the  Indians  at  the  same  time  firing  upon  them,  from  under 
cover  of  the  block-house.  Captain  Biggs,  on  the  first  alarm,  ran 
down  the  ladder  into  the  room  below,  to  get  his  rifle,  when  a  ball 
entered  a  window  and  wounded  him  in  the  wrist.  Soon  the  Indians 
had  surrounded  the  house,  and  attempted  to  break  in  the  door  with 
their  tomahawks.  Those  within  braced  it  with  puncheons  from  the 
floor.  In  the  panic  of  the  moment,  several  of  the  men  wished  to 
■  escape  from  the  cabin,  but  Captain  K.  silenced  them  with  the  threat 
of  taking  the  life  of  the  first  man  who  made  the  attempt,  asserting 
that  the  Indians  would  tomahawk  them  as  fast  as  they  left.  The 
people  of  Wheeling — one  mile  distant — hearing  the  noise  of  the 
attack,  fired  a  swivel,  to  encourage  the  defenders,  although  fearful  of 
coming  to  the  rescue.  This  enraged  the  Indians  the  more ;  they 
sent  forth  terrific  yells,  and  brought  brush,  piled  it  around  the  cabin, 
and  set  it  on  fire.  Those  within,  in  a  measure  smothered  the  flames, 
first  with  the  water  and  milk  in  the  house,  and  then  with  damp 
earth,  from  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  The  fight  was  kept  up  about 
two  hours,  until  dawn,  when  the  Indians  retreated.  Had  they  at- 
tacked earher,  success  would  have  resulted.  The  loss  of  the  In- 
dians, or  their  number,  was  unknown — only  one  was  seen.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  climbing  up  the  corner  of 'the  cabin,  when  he  was 
discovered,  let  go  his  hold  and  fell.  Seven  of  those  within  were 
wounded,  and  one,  a  Mr.  Walker,  mortally.  He  was  a  brave  man. 
As  he  lay,  disabled  and  helpless,  on  his  back,  on  the  earth,  he  called 
out  to  the  Indians,  in  a  taunting  manner.  He  died  in  a  few  hours, 
and  was  buried  the  next  day,  at  Wheeling,  with  military  honors. 
A  party  of  men,  under  Gen.  Benjamin  Biggs,  of  West  Liberty, 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  but  without  success.  A  niece  of 
Captain  Kirkwood,  during  the  attack,  was  on  a  visit  about  twenty 
miles  distant,  on  Buffalo  creek.  In  the  night,  she  dreamed  that  the 
cabin  was  attacked,  and  heard  the  guns.  So  strong  an  impression 
did  it  make,  that  she  arose  and  rode  down  with  all  her  speed  to 
Wheeling,  where  she  arrived  two  hours  after  sunrise. 

After  this  affair.  Captain  Kirkwood  moved  with  his  family  to 
Newark,  Delaware,  On  his  route,  he  met  with  some  of  St,  Clair's 
troops,  then  on  their  way  to  Cincinnati.  Exasperated  at  the  Indians, 
for  their  attack  upon  his  house,  he  accepted  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany of  Delaware  troops,  was  with  them  at  the  defeat  of  St,  Clair, 
in  the  November  following,  "  where  he  fell,  in  a  brave  attempt  to 
repel  the  enemy  witK  the  bayonet,  and  ihus  closed  a  career  as  hon- 
orable as  it  was  unrewarded." 

Elizabeth  Zane,  who  acted  with  so  much  heroism  at  the  siege  of 
Wheeling,  in  1782,  lived  many  years  since  about  two  miles  above 
Bridgeport,  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river,  near  Martinsville.  She 
was  twice  married,  first  to  Mr,  M'Laughlin,  and  secondly  to  Mr. 
Clark.     The  anecdote  we  derive  from  a  published  source. 
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When  Lynn,  the  ranger,  gave  ihe  alarni  ihat  an  Indian  amijr  was  approaching,  the  fon 
having  be  n  for  Bonie  lime  unoecnpied  by  a  garrison,  and  Colonel  Zane'a  house  having  been 
used  f  a  magazine,  those  viho  reiired  into  the  fortress  had  to  take  with  them  a  supply  of 
ammuTi  i  for  its  defence.  The  supply  of  powiier,  deemed  ample  at  the  time,  was  now 
aln  -it  hausted,  by  reason  of  the  long  conlmuanee  of  the  siege,  and  the  repealed  en- 
da  of  the  savaEes  to  take  the  fon  by  storm;  a  few  rounds  only  remained.  In  this 
em  g  n  y  it  became  necessary  to  renew  their  stock  from  an  abundant  store  which  was 
d  pos  dm  Colonel  Zone's  house.  Accordingly,  it  was  proposed  that  one  of  the  fleetesl 
n  sh  uld  endeavor  to  reach  the  house,  obtain  a  supply  of  powder,  and  return  with  ic  to 
h  fort.  It  was  an  enterprise  full  of  danger ;  but  many  of  the  heroic  spirits  shut  op  in 
the  fort  were  willing  to  encounter  the  hazard.  Among  those  who  volunteered  to  go  on 
this  enterprise,  was  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Colonel  E.  Zane.  She  was  young,  active  and 
athletic,  with  courage  to  dare  the  danger,  and  fbrtitade  to  sustain  her  through  it.  Dis- 
dnming  to  weigh  the  hazard  of  her  own  life  against  that  of  others,  when  told  that  a  man 
would  encounter  less  danger  by  reason  of  his  greater  Heetness,  she  replied,  "  and  should  he 
fall,  his  loss  will  be  more  severely  felt ;  vou  hove  not  one  man  to  spare  ;  a  woman  will  not 
be  mifaed  in  the  defence  of  the  fort."  Her  services  were  then  accepted.  Divesting  herself 
of  some  of  her  garments,  as  tending  to  impede  her  progress,  she  stood  prepared  for  the 
liazardous  advennire  ;  and  when  the  gate  was  thrown  open,  bounded  fordi  with  the  buoy- 
ancy of  hope,  and  in  the  confidence  of  success.  Wrapt  in  amazement,  the  Indians  beheld 
her  springuig  forward,  and  only  exclaiming,  "  a  squaw,"  "  a  squaw,"  no  attempt  was 
made  to  interrapl  her  progress :  arrived  at  the  door,  she  proclauned  her  errand.  Colonel 
Silas  Zane  fastened  a  table  cloth  around  her  waist,  and  emptying  mio  it  a  keg  of  powder, 
agam  she  ventured  forth.  The  Indians  were  no  longer  pasive.  Ball  after  ball  whizied 
by,  several  of  which  passed  through  her  clothes :  she  reached  the  gate,  and  entered  the  fort 
in  safety  ;  and  thns  was  the  garrison  again  saved  by  female  mtrepidjty.  This  heroine  had 
but  recently  returned  from  Philadelphia,  where  she  had  received  her  education,  and  was 
wholly  unused  to  soch  scenes  as  were  daily  passing  on  the  frontiers.  The  distance  she 
had  to  run  was  about  forty  yards. 

Among  the  best  sketches  of  backwoods  life,  is  that  written  by  Mr. 
John  S.  Williams,  editor  of  the  American  Pioneer,  and  published 
in  it  IB  October,  1843.  In  the  spring  of  1800,  his  father's  iamily  re- 
moved from  Carolina  and  settled  with  others  on  Glenn's  run,  about 
six  miles  northeast  of  St.  Ciairsville.  He  was  then  a  lad,  as  he  re- 
lates, of  seventy  five  pounds  weight.  From  his  sketch,  "  Our  Cabin  ; 
or  Life  in  the  Woods,"  we  make  some  extracts. 

Emigrants  poured  in  from  difiercnl  parts,  cabins  were  put  up  in  every  direction,  and  wo- 
men, children  and  goods  tumbled  into  them.  The  tide  of  emigration  flowed  like  water 
ihrough  a  breach  m  a  mill-dam.  Every  thing  was  bustle  and  confusion,  and  all  at  work 
that  could  work.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  mumps,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  dis- 
eases, prevailed  and  gave  us  a  seasoning.  Our  cabin  had  been  raised,  covered,  part  of 
the  cracks  chinked,  and  part  of  the  floor  laid  when  we  moved  in,  on  Christmas  day! 
There  bad  not  been  a  stick  cut  except  in  building  the  cabin.  We  had  intended  an  inside 
chimney,  for  we  thought  the  chimney  ought  to  be  in  the  house.  We  had  a  log  put  aerot-s 
the  whole  width  of  the  cabin  for  a  mantel,  but  when  the  floor  was  in  we  found  it  so  low  as 
not  to  answer,  and  removed  it.  Here  was  a  great  change  for  my  mother  and  sister,  as  well 
flsihe  rest,  but  particularly  my  mother.  She  was  raised  in  the  most  delicate  manner  in  and 
near  London,  and  lived  most  of  her  time  in  affluence,  and  always  comfortable.  She  was 
now  in  the  wilderness,  surrounded  by  wild  beaaia  ;  in  a  cabin  with  about  half  a  floor,  no 
door,  no  ceiling  over  head,  not  even  a  tolerable  sign  for  a  fireplace,  the  light  of  day  and  the 
chilhng  winds  of  night  passing  between  every  two  logs  in  the  building,  the  cabm  so  high 
from  the  ground  that  a  bear,  wolf,  panther,  or  any  other  animal  less  in  size  than  a  cow, 
conid  enter  without  even  a  squeeze.  Such  was  oar  situation  on  Thursday  and  Thursday 
night,  December  asth,  1800,  and  which  was  bettered  but  by  very  slow  degrees.  We  got 
the  rest  of  the  floor  laid  in  a  very  few  days,  the  chinkmg  of  the  cracks  went  on  slowly, 
but  the  daubing  could  not  proceed  till  weedier  more  suitable,  which  happened  in  a  few 
days  ;  door-ways  were  savred  out  and  steps  made  of  the  logs,  and  the  back  of  the  chimney 
was  raised  up  to  the  mantel,  but  the  funnel  of  sticks  and  clay  was  delayed  until  spring.  .  . 

Our  family  consisted  of  my  mother,  a  sister,  of  twenty-two,  my  brother,  near  twenty-one 
and  very  weakly,  and  myself,  in  my  eleventh  year.     Two  years  afterwards,  Bladi  Jenny 
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followed  us  in  company  with  my  half-broiher,  Richard,  and  his 
years  with  us  in  Ohio,  and  died  iu  the  winter  of  1803-4. 

Ill  building  our  cabin  it  waaeet  to  front  the  north  and  south,  my 
[joukel  compass  on  the  occaaiou.     We  hsd  do  ides  of  living  in  a 
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square  with  the  earth  itself     This  argued  our  jgnorancf  of  t    1  ro  v  i! 

■  pioneer  life.     The  poaition  of  the  houae,  end  to  ill-  hi      n  I)  J    I      I        r 

end,  and  the  determination  of  having  both  a  north  and  aouui  uuui,  =uucu  .uu,;^.  l«  m=^.,i- 
neag  of  the  doniicil,  particularly  afler  the  green  ash  pmioheona  had  ahrunk  ao  as  to  have 
cracks  in  the  floor  and  doota  from  one  to  two  inches  wide.  Al  botJi  the  doors  we  had  hieli. 
unsteady,  and  sometimes  icy  siepfl,  made  by  piling  up  the  logs  cut  out  of  the  wall.  We 
had,  as  the  tender  will  see,  a  window,  if  it  could  he  cilled  a  window,  when,  perhapa,  il 
was  the  largest  spot  in  the  lop,  hollom,  or  aides  of  the  cabhi  at  which  the  wind  could  not 
enter  It  waa  made  by  sawing  out  a  log.  placing  sticks  across,  and  then,  by  pasting  an  old 
newsjfflper  over  the  hole,  and  applying  aome  hog's  lard,  we  had  a  kind  of  f^aiing  which 
shed  a  most  beautiful  and  mellow  light  across  the  cabin  when  the  sun  shone  on  il.  All 
other  Ughl  entered  at  the  doora,  cracks  and  chimney. 

Oiir  cabin  was  twenty  four  by  eighteen.  The  west  end  was  occupied  by  two  beda.  the 
center  of  each  side  by  a  door,  andhere  our  symmetry  had  to  stop,  for  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  window,  made  of  clapboards,  aupported  on  pina  driven  into  the  logs,  were  our  ahelves. 
Upon  theae  shelves  my  sister  displayed  in  ample  order,  a  host  of  pewter  platea,  basins,  and 
dishes,  and  ^oons,  scoured  and  bright.  It  was  none  of  your  new-fangled  pewter  made  of 
lead,  hut  the  beat  London  pewter,  which  our  father  himself  bought  of  Towneend,  the  maii- 
ufecturer.  These  were  the  plates  upon  which  you  could  hold  your  meat  so  as  to  cut  it 
without  slipping  and  without  dulling  yo-.  r  knife.  But,  alaa '.  the  day»  of  pewler  plates  and 
diarp  ditiner  knives  have  pasaed  away  never  to  return.  To  return  to  our  internal  ar- 
rangements, A  ladder  of  five  rounda  occupied  the  corner  near  the  wmdow.  By  ihia, 
when  we  got  a  floor  above,  we  could  ascend.  Our  chimney  occupied  most  of  the  eaat  end  ; 
pots  and  kettles  opposite  the  window  under  the  shelves,  a  gun  on  hooks  over  the  north 
door,  four  split-bottom  chairs,  three  three-legged  stools,  and  a  small  eight  by  ten  looking, 
glass  sloped  from  the  wall  over  a  large  towel  and  combcaae.  Theae,  with  a  chnnsy  shovel 
and  a  pair  of  tongs,  made  in  Frederick,  with  one  ahank  straight,  aa  the  best  manofactore 
of  pinehea  ami  blood-blistets,  completed  our  fomiture,  eicept  a  spinning-wheel  and  such 
things  as  were  necessary  to  work  with.  It  was  absolutely  newsaary  to  have  tkree-leggtd 
stools,  as  four  lega  of  any  thing  could  not  all  touch  the  floor  at  the  aome  time. 

The  completion  of  our  cabin  went  on  alowly.  The  aeaaon  was  inclement,  we  were 
weak-handed  and  weak-pocketed ;  in  fact,  laborers  were  not  to  be  had.  We  got  our  chun- 
ney  np  breast  high  as  soon  as  we  could,  and  got  our  cabin  daubed  aa  high  aa  the  joiMI 
oatnde.    It  never  was  danbed  on  the  inside,  fiw  my  sister,  who  was  very  nice,  coold  sot 
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consent  to  "  live  right  next  to  the  mud."  My  impreBsion  now  ia,  that  the  window  was 
not  construelfd  nil  Bpnng,  for  until  tie  sticks  and  clay  was  put  on  the  chimney  we  could 
possibly  have  no  t>^d  of  a  window ;  for  the  flood  of  light  which  always  poured  into  the 
cabin  from  the  fireploee  would  have  esiinguished  our  paper  window,  and  rendered  it  aa 
useless  as  the  moon  at  noonday.  We  go.  a  floor  laid  over  head  as  soon  as  possible,  per- 
ha,«  m  a  month  ;  hut  when  it  was  laid,  the  reader  will  readily  conceive  of  its  impervlou^ 
K,  wind  or  weather  when  we  mention  that  it  was  laid  of  loose  clapboards  split  from  »  red 
oat.  the  stuinp  of  which  may  he  seen  beyond  the  cabin.  That  tree  c  ew  in  the  night  and 
so  twisting  that  each  board  laid  on  two  diagonoily  opposite  comets,  iind  a  cat  might  have 
shook  every  hoard  on  our  ceiling,  ""B"l  huvb 

It  may  be  well  to  inform  the  unlearned  reader  that  clapboards  are  .i,ch  lumber  as  pio- 
neers split  with  a  frow.and  resemble  barrel  stave,  befoi  (hey  are  sloved,  but  are  Ht 
longer,  wider  and  thinner ;  of  such  our  roof  and  ceiling  were  composed  Puncheons 
were  planks  made  by  splitling  logs  lo  ahoai  two  and  a  half  or  three  mches  in  thickness, 
and  hewing  them  on  one  or  both  sides  with  the  broad-axe.  Of  euch  our  floor,  doora,  ta- 
Dies  and  stools  were  mano&cmred.  The  eave-bearers  are  those  end  logs  which  project 
over  to  receive  the  biiliing  poles,  against  which  the  lower  tier  of  clapboards  rest  in  forming 
the  roof  The  irappmg  ^  the  roof  limbers,  composing  the  gable  end  and  the  ribs,  the  en<k 
o(  which  appear  in  the  drawing,  being  those  logs  upon  which  the  clapboards  lie.  The 
trap  logs  are  those  of  unequal  length  above  the  eave  beaters,  which  form  the  gable  ends, 
and  upon  which  the  ribs  rest.  The  weight  polea  are  those  small  logs  laid  on  the  roof, 
wnich  weigh  down  the  course  of  clapboards  on  which  they  lie,  and  BgauiBt  which  the  next 
couree  above  is  placed.  The  knees  ate  pieces  of  heart  timber  placed  above  the  btittms 
polH  soccessively,  to  prevent  the  weight  poles  from  rolling  off.     .     .    . 

The  evenmga  of  the  first  winter  did  not  pass  off  as  pleasantly  as  evenings  afterward. 
We  bad  raised  no  tobacco  to  slcm  and  twist,  no  com  to  shell,  no  turnips  to  scrape  ;  we 
1?"  "T  "'^"'  '"f  ^P^-y"'.  "<"■  strew  to  plait  for  hats,  and  we  had  come  so  late  we 
^ould  ^t  bat  few  walnuts  to  crack.  We  had,  however,  the  Bible,  George  Fox's  Journal, 
"Barklsy  s  Apology,  and  a  number  of  books,  aU  better  than  much  of  the  fiishionable  read- 
ing of  the  present  day— from  which,  after  rcadmg,  the  reader^nds  he  has  gained  nothuie, 
while  his  undetslanding  has  been  made  tlie  dupe  of  the  writer's  fancy— that  while  readiii 
he  had  pven  himself  .p  to  be  led  in  ma^es  of  fictitious  imagination,  and  losing  his  taste 
lor  solid  reading,  asfrothy  luxuries  destroy  the  appetite  for  wholesome  food.  To  oar  slock 
01  books  were  soon  after  ndded  a  borrowed  copy  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which  we  read 
twice  through  withoot  stopping.  The  first  winter  our  Uving  was  truly  scanty  and  hard  ; 
but  even  this  wmier  had  its  felicities.  We  had  pntt  of  a  barrel  of  flour  which  we  had 
brought  from  Fredenckiown.  Besides  this,  we  had  a  part  of  ajar  of  hog's  lard  brought 
tram  old  Carolina  ;  not  the  tasteless  stuff  which  now  goes  by  (hat  name  but  pure  leif  lard 
taken  from  hogs  raised  on  pine  roots  and  fattened  on  sweet  potatoes,  and  into  which ,  while* 
rendering,  were  immersed  the  boughs  of  the  fragrant  bay  tree,  that  imparted  lo  the  lard  a 
nch  flavor.  Of  that  flour,  shortened  with  this  Urd,  my  sister  every  Sunday  morniii",  and 
at  no  olhertime,  made  short  biscuit  for  breakfast— ^lot  these  greasy  gum-clastic  biscuit  we 
mostly  meet  with  now,  rolled  out  wiUi  a  pin,  or  cut  out  with  a  cutter;  or  those  that  ate  'per- 
haps, speckled  by  or  pufiid  up  with  refined  lye  called  salieratus,  but  made  out,  one  by 
one,  in  her  fair  hands,  placed  in  neat  juxtaposition  in  a  skillet  or  spider,  pricked  with  a 
fork  to  prevent  hUsiering,  and  baked  before  an  open  fire— not  half-baked  and  half-stewed 
m  a  cooking  stove.     .     .     ■     . 

In  ^e  ordering  of  a  good  Providence  the  wmter  was  open,  but  windy.  While  the  wind 
wasot  great  use  m  driving  the  smoke  and  ashes  out  of  our  cahm,  it  shook  terribly  the 
timber  standing  almost  over  tis.  We  were  sometimes  much  and  needlessly  alarmed.  We 
had  never  seen  a  dangerous  looking  tree  near  a  dwelUng,  but  here  we  were  surrounded  by 
the  tall  giants  of  the  forest,  waving  their  houghs  and  uniting  their  brows  over  ds,  as  if  in 
defiance  of  our  disturbing  their  repose,  and  usurping  their  long  and  unconlesled  pre- 
emption rights.  The  beech  on  the  left  often  shook  his  bushy  head  over  us  as  if  in  absolute 
disapprobation  of  our  settling  there,  thteatenuig  to  crush  ua  if  we  did  not  pack  op  and  start 
The  walnut  over  the  spring  branch  stood  high  and  straight ;  no  one  could  teU  which  way 
It  inclined,  but  all  concluded  that  if  it  had  a  preference,  it  was  in  fevor  of  quartermg  on 
our  cabin.  We  got  assistance  (o  cut  it  down.  The  aieman  doubted  his  abihiy  to  control 
iWdu^ction,  by  reason  that  be  must  necessarily  cut  it  almost  off-before  it  would  fall.  He 
thought  by  fellmg  the  tree  in  the  direction  of  the  reader,  along  near  the  chimney  and  thus 
filvor  the  little  lean  it  seemed  to  have,  would  be  the  means  of  saving  the  cabin  He  was 
miccessfiii.  Fart  of  the  stump  stiU  stands.  These,  and  all  other  dangerous  trees  were  got 
down  vithoat  other  damage  than  many  fiights  and  frequent  deserUons  of  the  premises,  by 
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die  femili-  while  the  Irees  were  heing  cul.  The  aah  beyond  the  house  croBSed  the  scarf 
and  fell  jn  ihe  cabin,  but  wiihoul  damnge 

The  monotony  of  the  time  lor  several  of  the  first  years  was  brpken  and  enlivened  by 
the  howl  of  wild  bensls.  The  wolves  howling  around  ua  seemed  to  moan  their  inability  to 
drive  us  from  their  long  and  undiaputed  domain.  The  beats,  panthers  and  deers  seemingly 
got  miffed  al  our  approach  or  the  partiality  of  the  hunters,  and  but  seldom  troubled  us. 
One  bag  of  meal  would  make  a  whole  Jamily  rejoicingly  happy  and  ihankfui  then,  when 
a  loaded  East  Indiaman  will  fail  lo  do  it  now,  and  is  passed  off  as  a  common  businees 
Iranaaction  without  ever  once  thinking  of  the  Giver,  so  independent  have  we  become  in  the 
short  space  of  forty  years!  Having  got  out  of  the  wilderness  in  lees  lime  than  the  children 
of  Israel,  we  seem  to  be  even  more  forgetful  and  unthankful  than  they.  When  spring  was 
fnlly  come  and  oar  little  patch  of  corn,  lliree  acres,  put  in  among  the  beech  rooia,  which 
at  every  step  contended  wi*  the  shovel-plough  for  the  right  of  soil,  and  held  it  too,  we 
enlarged  our  slock  of  conveniences.  As  soon  as  bark  would  run,  (peel  off,)  we  could 
make  ropes  and  bark  boxes.  These  we  stood  in  great  need  of,  aa  such  things  as  bureaus, 
stands,  wardrobes,  or  even  barrels,  were  not  to  be  had.  The  manner  of  making  ropes  of 
linn  hark,  was  to  cut  the  bark  in  strips  of  convenient  length,  and  water-rot  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  rotting  Sax  or  hemp.  When  this  was  done,  the  inside  bark  would  peel  off  and 
split  up  so  fine  as  to  make  a  pretty  considerably  rough  and  good-for-bnt-litlle  kind  of  a 
rope.  Of  this,  however,  we  were  very  glad,  and  let  no  ship  owner  with  his  grass  ropes 
laugh  at  us.  We  made  two  kinds  of  boxes  for  furniture.  One  kind  was  of  hickory  bark 
wilh  the  outside  shaved  off.  This  we  would  take  off  all  around  the  tree,  the  size  of  which 
would  determine  the  calibre  of  our  box.  Into  one  end  we  would  place  a  flat  piece  of 
bark  or  puncheon  cut  round  to  fit  in  lie  bark,  which  stood  on  end  the  same  as  when  on 
the  tree.  There  was  little  need  erf  hooping,  as  the  strength  of  the  bark  would  keep  that 
all  right  enough.  Its  shrinkage  would  make  (he  top  unsightly  in  a  parlor  aow-a-days,  but 
then  they  were  considered  quite  an  addition  to  the  furniture,  A  much  finer  article  was 
made  of  slippery-elm  bark,  shaved  smooth  and  with  the  inside  out,  bent  round  and  sewed 
logelher  where  the  ends  of  the  hoop  or  main  bark  lapped  over.  The  length  of  the  birk 
was  around  ihe  box,  and  inside  out.  A  bottom  was  made  of  a  piece  of  the  same  bark  dried 
flat,  and  a  lid  like  that  of  a  common  band  box.  made  in  ihe  same  way.  This  was  the 
finest  fiimiture  in  a  lady's  dressing  room,  and  then,  aa  now,  with  the  finest  furniture,  the 
lapped  or  sewed  side  was  turned  to  the  waU  and  the  prettiest  part  lo  the  ^eetator.  They 
were  usually  made  oval,  and  while  the  bark  was  green  were  easily  ornamented  with  draw- 
ings of  birds,  trees,  &c.,  agreeably  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  feir  manulacturer.  As 
we  belonged  lo  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  our  band  boxes  were 
not  thus  ornamented 

We  settled  on  beech  land,  which  took  much  labor  to  clear.  We  could  do  no  better  ihan 
clear  out  the  smaller  stuff  and  bum  the  brudi,  Ac.,  around  the  beeches  which,  in  spite  of 
the  girdling  and  burning  we  could  do  to  them,  would  leaf  out  the  first  year,  and  often  a  little 
the  second.  The  land,  however,  was  very  rich,  and  would  bring  belter  com  than  might 
be  expected.  We  had  to  tend  it  principally  with  iJie  hoc,  that  is,  to  chop  down  the  nettles, 
the  water-weed,  and  the  toucfa-me-not.  Grass,  careless,  lajnbs-quarter,  and  Spanish  nee- 
dles were  reserved  to  pester  the  better  prepared  fanner.  We  cleared  a  small  lumip  patch, 
which  we  got  in  about  the  10th  of  August.  We  sowed  in  limoihy  seed,  which  took  well, 
and  next  year  we  had  a  little  bay  besides.  The  tops  and  blades  of  the  com  were  also 
carefully  saved  for  our  horse,  cow,  and  the  two  sheep.  The  turnips  were  sweet  and  good, 
and  in  the  fall  we  look  care  to  gather  walnuts  and  hickory  nuts,  which  were  very  abun- 
dant. These,  with  the  turnips  which  we  scraped,  supplied  the  place  of  fruit,  I  iiave  al- 
ways been  partial  lo  scraped  turnips,  and  could  now  beat  any  three  dandies  at  scrapuig 
them.  Johnny-cake,  also,  when  we  had  meal  to  make  it  of,  helped  to  make  ap  our  eve- 
ning's repast.  The  Sunday  morning  biscuit  had  all  evaporated,  but  the  loss  was  partially 
supplied  by  the  nuts  and  turnips.  Our  regular  supper  was  mush  and  milk,  and  by  the 
time  we  had  shelled  our  com,  stemmed  tobacco,  and  plaited  straw  to  make  huts,  itc.,  &c,, 
the  mu^  and  milk  had  seemingly  decamped  from  the  neighborhood  of  our  ribe.  To  re- 
lieve this  difficulty,  my  brother  and  1  would  bake  a  thin  johnny-cake,  part  of  which  we 
would  eat,  and  leave  the  rest  till  morning.  At  daylight  we  would  eat  llie  balance  as  we 
walked  fi-om  the  house  lo  work. 

The  roelhods  of  eaiing  mush  and  milk  were  various.  Some  would  sit  around  the  pot, 
and  every  one  take  therefrom  for  himself.  Some  would  set  a  table  and  each  have  his  tin 
cup  of  milk,  and  wilh  a  pewter  epoon  take  just  as  much  mush  fiom  the  dish  or  the  pot, 
if  it  was  on  the  table,  as  he  thought  would  fill  his  month  or  throat,  then  lowering  it  into 
the  milk,  would  take  some  to  wash  it  down.    This  method  kepi  the  milk  cool,  and  by 
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Sequent  repMmons  tfe  pi-.neer  woald  conlraa  a  faculty  of  corre.lly  estimating  the  prope. 
amount  of  each.     Others  would  mn  mash  and  milk  together 

To  get  grinding  done  waa  often  B  great  difficulty,  by  reason  of  the  Bcareily  of  milla,  the 
Ifeezes  in  wmter,  and  droughts  in  summer.  We  had  often  to  manufeclure  meal  lahm  tei 
had  cmn)  m  any  'giiy  we  could  get  the  com  to  pieces.  We  soaked  and  pounded  it  we 
shaved  It  we  planed  it,  and,  at  the  proper  season,  grated  it.  When  one  of  our  neighbors 
got  a  hand-mill,  It  was  thought  quite  an  acquisition  to  the  neighborhood.  In  after  years, 
when  in  time  of  freezing  or  drought,  we  could  gel  grinding  by  wailmg  for  our  turn  no 
mote  than  one  day  and  a  night  at  a  horse  mill,  we  dioughi  ouiselves  happy  To  save 
meal  we  often  made  pumpkin  bread,  in  which  when  meal  was  scarce,  the  pumpkin  would 
so  predominate  as  to  render  it  neit  to  impossible  to  tell  our  bread  from  thai  article,  either 
by  laste,  looks,  or  the  amount  ol  nutriment  it  contained.  Salt  was  five  dollars  per  baahel, 
and  we  used  none  in  our  com  bread,  which  we  soon  liked  as  well  without  il.  Often  has 
sweat  ran  mlo  my  mouth,  which  lasted  as  fresh  and  flat  as  distilled  water  What  meat 
we  had  at  firsi  was  fresh,  and  but  little  of  that,  for  had  we  been  hunters  we  had  no  time  to 

We  had  no  candies,  and  cared  but  Utile  about  them  except  for  summer  use  In  Carohna 
we  had  the  rcalfti  light-wood  not  merely  pine  knols,  but  the  fill  straight  pine.  This,  from 
Ihe  bnlliancy  ol  our  parlor,  of  wmter  evenings,  might  be  supposed  to  put,  not  only  can- 
d^es,  lamps,  camphine,  Greenongh's  chemical  oil,  but  even  gas  itself,  to  the  bluah.  In  the 
West  we  had  not  ihia,  but  my  business  was  to  ramble  the  woods  every  evening  for  sea- 
soned sticks,  or  the  back  of  the  sheUy  hickory,  for  lighl.  'Tis  true  that  our  lighl  was  nol 
as  good  Hs  even  cundlea,  but  we  got  along  without  fretting,  for  we  depended  mote  upon 
the  goodness  of  our  eyes  than  we  did  upon  the  brilliancy  of  the  li^t. 

_  Bamesviile,  18  miles  wsw.  of  St.  Clairsville,  is  a  large  and  nour- 
ishing town,  containing  2  churches,  1  male  academy,  1  masonic  hall 
and  a  population  of  about  750.  Martinsville,  2  miles  nw.  of  Wheel- 
ing city,  on  the  Ohio  river,  contains  3  churches,  3  stores,  and  a 
population  of  400.  Morristown,  10  miles  w.  of  St.  Clairsville,  on 
the  National  road,  has  5  stores,  2  churches,  and  350  people.  Flush- 
ing, 10  miles  nw.  of  St.  Clairsville,  has  3  stores  and  250  people. 
Bellaire,  Belmont,  Ilendrysburg,  Jacobsburg^  Somerton,  Uniontov™ 
West  Wheelmg,  Burlington,  Centreville,  Farmington,  Loydsville 
Shepperdstown,  and  Steinersvile,  are  also  small  villages. 


BROWN. 

Brown  was  formed  from  Adams  and  Clermont,  March  1,  1817, 
and  named  from  Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  an  officer  of  the  war  of  I8I2! 
Excepting  the  Ohio  river  hills,  the  surface  is  level  or  undulating 
and  the  soil  generally  fertile  :  the  northern  part,  more  especially,  Is 
adapted  to  grazing,  and  the  southern  to  grain.  The  staples  are 
wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats  and  pork.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
Its  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 

Byrd,        2422         Huntington,    1957        Pleasant,         1485 
Clark,        1290        Jackson,         1253         Scott,  IJOl 

Eagle,         888         Lewis,  2044        Sterling,  608 

Franklm,  1199         Perry,  1869         Union,  2071 

Green,        358        Pike,  792        Washington,    848 

Population  of  Brown  county,  in  1820,  13,367;  in  1830,  17,866; 
in  1840,  22,715,  or  44  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  settlement  of  this  county,  a  severe 
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battle  was  fought  at  a  locaiitj-,  callea  "  the  sah  Hck,"  in  Perry  town- 
ship, in  the  northern  part  ol  the  county,  between  a  party  of  Ken- 
tuckians  and  some  Indians,  under  Tecumseh,  The  circumstance? 
are  here  given  from  Drake's  hfe  of  that  celebrated  Indian  chief. 

"  In  the  month  of  March,  1792,  some  horses  were  stolen  by  the 
Indians,  from  the  settlements  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky.  A  party 
of  whites,  to  the  number  of  thirty-six,  was  immediately  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  them.  It  embraced  Kenton,  Whiteman, 
M'Intyre,  Downing,  Washburn,  Calvin  and  several  other  expe- 
rienced woodsmen.  The  first  named,  Simon  Kenton,  a  distinguished 
Indian  fighter,  was  placed  in  command.  The  trail  of  the  Indiana 
being  taken,  it  was  found  they  had  crossed  the  Ohio,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  Lee's  creek,  which  was  reached  by  the  pursuing  party 
towards  evening.  Having  prepared  rafts,  they  crossed  the  Ohio 
that  night,  and  encamped.  Early  next  morning  the  trail  was  again 
taken  and  pursued,  on  a  north  course,  all  day,  the  weather  heingljad 
and  the  ground  wet.  On  the  ensuing  morning,  twelve  of  the  men 
were  unable  to  continue  the  pursuit,  and  were  permitted  to  return. 
The  remainder  followed  the  trait  until  eleven  o'clock,  A,  M.,  when 
a  bell  was  heard,  which  they  supposed  indicated  their  approach  to 
the  Indian  camp,  A  halt  was  called,  and  all  useless  baggage  and 
clothing  laid  aside.  Whiteman  and  two  others  were  sent  ahead  as 
spies,  in  different  directions,  each  being  followed  by  a  detachment 
of  the  party.  After  moving  forward  some  distance,  it  was  found 
that  the  bell  was  approaching  them.  They  halted,  and  soon  per- 
ceived a  solitary  Indian  riding  towards  them.  When  within  one 
hundred  and  fiily  yards,  he  was  fired  at  and  killed.  Kenton  directed 
the  spies  to  proceed,  being  now  satisfied  that  the  camp  of  the  In- 
dians was  near  at  hand.  They  pushed  on  rapidly,  and  after  going 
about  four  miles,  found  the  Indians  encamped  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  east  fork  of  the  Little  Miami,  a  few  miles  above  the  place  where 
the  town  of  Williamsburg  has  since  been  built.  The  indications  of 
a  considerable  body  of  Indians  were  so  strong,  that  the  expediency 
of  an  attack  at  that  hour  of  the  day  was  doubted  by  Kenton.  A 
hurried  council  was  held,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  retire,  if  it 
could  be  done  without  discovery,  and  lie  concealed  until  night,  and 
then  assault  the  camp.  This  plan  was  carried  into  execution.  Two 
of  the  spies  were  left  to  watch  the  Indians,  and  ascertain  whether 
the  pursuing  party  had  been  discovered.  The  others  retreated  for 
some  distance,  and  took  a  commanding  position  on  a  ridge.  The 
spies  watched  until  night,  and  then  reported  to  their  commander, 
that  they  had  not  been  discovered  by  the  enemy.  The  men  being 
wet  and  cold,  they  were  now  marched  down  into  a  hollow,  where 
they  kindled  fires,  dried  their  clothes,  and  put  their  rifles  in  order. 
The  party  was  then  divided  into  three  detachments, — Kenton  com- 
manding the  right,  M'Intyre  the  centre,  and  Downing  the  left.  By 
agreement,  the  three  divisions  were  to  move  towards  the  camp, 
simultaneously,  and  when  they  had  approached  as  near  as  possible, 
without  giving  an  alarm,  were  to  be  guided  in  the  commencement 
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of  the  attack,  by  the  fire  from  Kenton's  party.  When  Downing  and 
his  detachment  had  approached  close  to  the  camp,  an  Indian  rose 
upon  his  feet,  and  began  to  stir  up  the  fire,  which  was  but  dimly 
burning.  Fearing  a  discovery,  Downing's  party  instantly  shot  him 
down.  This  Tfras  followed  by  a  general  fire  from  the  three  detach- 
ments, upon  the  Indians  who  were  sleeping  under  some  marquees 
and  bark  tents,  close  upon  the  margin  of  the  stream.  But  un- 
fortunately, as  it  proved  in  the  sequel,  Kenton's  party  had  taken 
"Boone,"  as  their  watch-word.  This  name  happening  to  be  as 
familiar  to  the  enemy  as  themselves,  led  to  some  confusion  in  the 
course  of  the  engagement.  When  fired  upon,  the  Indians,  instead 
of  retreating  across  the  stream,  as  had  been  anticipated,  boldly  stood 
to  their  arms,  returned  the  fire  of  the  assailants,  and  rushed  upon 
them.  They  were  reinforced,  moreover,  from  a  camp  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  which,  until  then,  had  been  unperceived  by  the 
whites.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  Indians  and  the  Kentuckians  were 
blended  with  each  other,  and  the  cry  of  "  Boone,"  and  "  Che  Eoone," 
arose  simultaneously  from  each  party. 

"It  was  after  midnight  when  the  attack  was  made,  and  there  being 
no  moon,  it  was  very  dark.  Kenton,  perceiving  that  his  men  were 
likely  to  be  overpowered,  ordered  a  retreat,  after  the  attack  had 
lasted  for  a  few  minutes ;  this  was  continued  through  the  remaindei 
of  the  night  and  part  of  the  next  day,  the  Indians  pursuing  them, 
but  without  killing  more  than  one  of  the  retreating  party.  The 
Kentuckians  lost  but  two  men,  Alexander  MTntyre  and  John  Bai-r. 
The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  much  greater,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  some  prisoners,  who,  after  the  peace  of  1795,  were  re- 
leased and  returned  to  Kentucky.  They  related,  that  fourteen  In- 
dians were  killed,  and  seventeen  wounded.  They  stated  further, 
that  there  were  in  the  camp  about  one  hundred  warriors,  among 
them  several  chiefs  of  note,  including  Tecumseh,  Battise,  Black 
Snake,  Wolf  and  Chinskau ;  and  that  the  party  had  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  annoying  the  settlements  in  Kentucky,  and  attacking 
boats  descending  the  Ohio  river.  Kenton  and  his  party  were  three 
days  in  reaching  Limestone,  during  two  of  which  they  were  without 
food,  and  destitute  of  sufficient  clothing  to  protect  them  from  the 
cold  winds  and  rains  of  March.  The  foregoing  particulars  of  this 
expedition  are  taken  from  the  manuscript  narrative  of  Gen.  Benja- 
min Whiteman,  one  of  the  early  and  gallant  pioneers  to  Kentucky, 
now  a  resident  of  Green  county,  Ohio. 

"  The  statements  of  Anthony  Shane  and  of  Stephen  Ruddell,  touch- 
ing this  action,  vary  in  some  particulars  from  that  which  has  been 
given  above,  and  also  from  the  narrative  in  McDonald's  Sketches. 
The  principal  difference  relates  to  the  number  of  Indians  in  the 
engagement,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  them.  They  report  but  two 
killed,  and  that  the  Indian  force  was  less  than  that  of  the  whites. 
Ruddell  states,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  Tecumseh 
was  lying  by  the  fire,  outside  of  the  tents.  When  the  first  gun  was 
heard,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  calling  upon  Smnamatha  to  follow 
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his  example,  and  charge,  he  rushed  forward  and  killed  one  of  the 
whites  [John  Bair]  with  his  war-club.  The  other  Indians,  raising 
the  war-whoop,  seized  their  anna,  and  rushing  upon  Kenton  and  iiis 
parly,  compelled  them,  after  a  severe  contest  of  a  few  minutes,  to 
retreat.  One  of  the  Indians,  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement,  fell 
into  the  river,  and  in  the  effort  to  get  out  of  the  water,  made  so 
much  noise,  that  it  created  a  belief  on  the  minds  of  the  whites,  that 
a  reinforcement  was  crossing  the  stream  to  aid  Tecumseh.  This  is 
supposed  to  have  hastened  the  order  from  Kenton,  for  his  men  to 
retreat.  The  afternoon  prior  to  the  battle,  one  of  Kenton's  men,  by 
the  name  of  M'lntyre,  succeeded  in  catching  an  Indian  horse,  which 
he  tied  in  the  rear  of  the  camp  ;  and,  when  a  retreat  was  ordered, 
he  mounted  and  rode  off.  Early  in  the  morning,  Tecumseh  and  four 
of  his  men  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  party.  Having  fallen 
upon  the  trail  of  M'lntyre,  they  pursued  it  for  some  distance,  and  at 
length  overtook  him.  He  had  struck  a  fire,  and  was  cooking  some 
meat.  When  M'lntyre  discovered  his  pursuers,  he  instantly  fled  at 
full  speed.  Tecumseh  and  two  others  followed,  and  were  fast  gain- 
ing on  him,  when  he  turned  and  raised  his  gun.  Two  of  the  In- 
dians, who  happened  to  be  in  advance  of  Tecumseh.  sprung  behind 
trees,  but  be  rushed  upon  M'lntyre  and  made  him  prisoner.  He 
was  tied  and  taken  back  to  the  battle  ground.  Upon  reaching  it, 
Tecumseh  deemed  it  prudent  to  draw  off  bis  men,  lest  the  whites 
should  rally  and  renew  the  attack.  He  requested  some  of  the  In- 
dians to  catch  the  horses,  but  they,  hesitating,  he  undertook  to  do  it 
himself,  assisted  by  one  of  the  party.  When  he  returned  to  camp 
with  the  horses,  he  found  that  his  men  hafl  killed  M'lntyre.  At  this 
act  of  cruelty  to  a  prisoner,  he  was  exceedingly  indignant ;  declar- 
ing that  it  was  a  cowardly  act  to  kill  a  man  when  tied,  and  a  pris- 
oner. The  conduct  of  Tecumseh,  in  this  engagement,  and  in  the 
events  of  the  following  morning,  is  creditable  alike  to  his  courage 
and  humanity.  Resolutely  brave  in  battle,  his  arm  was  never  up- 
lifted against  a  prisoner,  nor  did  he  suffer  violence  to  be  inflicted 
upon  a  captive,  without  promptly  rebuking  it." 

McDonald,  in  speaking  of  tliis  action,  says : 
_  "The  celebrated  Tecumseh  commanded  the  Indians.  His  cau- 
tious and  fearless  intrepidity  made  him  a  host  wherever  he  went 
In  military  tactics,  night  attacks  are  not  albwable,  except  in  cases 
like  this,  when  the  assailing  party  are  far  mferior  in  numbers. 
Sometimes,  in  night  attacks,  panic  and  confusi  m  are  created  in  the 
attacked  party,  which  may  rendet  them  a  prey  to  inferior  numbers. 
Kenton  trusted  to  something  like  this  on  the  present  occasion,  but 
was  disappointed ;  for  when  Tecumseh  was  present,  his  influence 
over  the  minds  of  his  followers  mtused  that  confidence  in  his  tact 
and  intrepidity,  that  they  could  onlj  be  delected  by  force  of  num- 
bers." 

Georgetovm,  the  county  seat  is  107  miles  from  Columbus,  30 
from  Hillsboro,  46  from  Wilmington,  21  from  Batavia  and  West 
Union,     It  was  laid  off  in  the  year  1819,  and  its  original  propietors 
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were  \llen  Wood'^  and  Henij  Newkirk  It  is  a  smait  business 
town  containing  I  PresMteiian  1  Baptist  1  Chribtian  Disciples  and 
1  Methidist  i-hurch  a  newspaper  pnntmg  office  and  about  800 
mhabitanta      The  view  shows  the  pubhc  square  with  the  old  court 


Tttblic  Square,  Georgelouut. 
house  on  the   left,  and  on   the  right,  in  the  distance,  a  new  and 
elegant  Methodist  church.     It  is  contemplated  to  erect,  shortly,  a 
new  court  house,  in  good  architectural  taste.     Georgetown  was  the 
residence  of  the  late  Gen.  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  who  died  in  Mexico. 

He  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Georgetown,  in  the 
year  1820,  which  he  continued  until  June,  1846,  at  which  time  he 
volunteered  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  was  elected  Major  of  the  1st 
Reg.  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  received  the  appointment  of  Brig.  Gen, 
from  the  President,  before  his  departure  for  the  seat  of  wfir.  In 
that  station,  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  ability  up  to  the  period 
of  his  death.  He  was  in  the  battle  at  Monterey,  and  on  Maj.  Gen. 
Butler's  being  wounded,  succeeded  him  in  the  command.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  this  occasion,  by  his  coolness  and  courage. 

Gen.  Hamer  was  endowed  with  most  extraordinary  abilities  ss 
an  orator,  advocate  and  lawyer.  He  represented  the  district  in 
which  he  resided,  six  years  in  congress,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
an  able  and  sagacious  statesman ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
a  member  elect  to  congress. 

The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  professional  brethren, 
may  be  feebly  gathered  from  the  proceedings  of  the  members  of 
the  bar  of  his  county,  the  proceedings  of  which  meeting  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  for  Brown  county,  on  the  23d 
of  April,  and  the  court  requested  to  have  the  same  entered  upon  their 
journals ;  whereupon.  Judge  Read  expressed  the  views  of  the  court, 
as  follows : 

"It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  court  direct  the  proceedings  of  the 
bar  to  be  entered  of  record,  as  the  customary  tribute  to  distinguished 
worth.     It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  court  sympathize  deeply  with 
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the  family  of  Gen.  Hamer,  and  the  bar,  and  the  community,  in  the 
loss  we  have  sustained.  Gen.  Hamer  was  an  ornament  to  the  bar, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  iii  the  counsels  of  the  nation,  and  won 
to  himself  renown  upon  her  battle  fields.  It  is  proper  that  one 
should  cherish  his  memory,  and  keep  his  virtues  and  example  before 
us.  We,  therefore,  direct  the  clerk  to  enter  these  proceedings  of 
record,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  high  estimation  entertained  for  the 
deceased  by  the  court  and  the  bar,  and  as  a  slight  expression  of  the 
deep  regret  felt  for  his  loss." 

In  the  county,  there  are  two  lar^e  settlements  of  colored  persons, 
numbering  about  500  each.  One  of  these  is  3  miles  north  of  George- 
town; the  other  is  in  the  ne.  part  of  the  county,  about  16  miles 
distant.  They  emigrated  from  Virginia,  in  the  year  1818,  and  were 
oriirinally  the  slaves  of  Samuel  Gist  who  manumitted  -ind  settled 
them  here  upon  t»  y  large  surveys  of  land  Their  sit  lat  n  unlor 
tunately  is  n  t  pro  j  ero 


Ripley,  frmn  the  K'^Ttueliy  side  of  the  Ohio. 

Ripley  is  upon  the  Ohio,  10  miles  from  Georgetown,  0  below 
Maysville,  and  50  above  Cincinnati,  The  town  was  laid  out  about 
the  period  of  the  war  of  1812,  by  Col.  James  Poage,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  and  first  named  Staunton,  from  Staunton,  Va. ;  it  was 
afterwards  changed  to  Ripley,  from  Gen.  Ripley,  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  war.  When  the  county  was  first  formed,  the  courts 
were  directed  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Alex.  Campbell,  in  this 
town,  until  a  permanent  seat  of  justice  should  be  established.  For 
a  time,  it  was  supposed  that  this  would  be  the  county  seat ;  a  court 
house  was  begun,  but  before  it  was  finished,  the  county  seat  was 
permanently  established  at  Georgetown.  The  courts  were,  for  a 
lime,  held  in  the  1st  Presbyteriiin  church,  which  was  the  first  public 
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house  of  worship  erected.     Ripley  is  the  largest  and  most  business 

S'ace  in  the  county,  and  one  or  the  most  flourishing  villages  on  the 
hio  river,  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  The  view  shows  the 
central  part  of  the  town  only ;  it  extends  about  a  mile  on  the  river. 
Ripley  contains  2  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist,  1  Associate  Reformed, 
1  New  Light,  and  1  Catholic  church,  20  stores,  i  newspaper  print- 
ing office,  1  iron  foundery,  1  carding  machine,  3  flouring  mills,  and 
had,  in  1840,  1245  inhabitants ;  since,  it  has  considerably  increased. 
The  Ripley  female  seminary,  under  the  charge  of  Wm.  C.  BisseU 
and  lady,  has  about  forty  pupils.  The  "  Ripley  College"  was  char- 
tered by  the  state,  but  not  endowed :  it  is  now  a  high  school,  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Rankin,  and  an  assistant,  and  has  about 
forty  pupils,  of  both  sexes.  This  institution  admits  colored  children 
within  its  walls;  and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  people,  in  this 
region,  who  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  politically  and  so- 
ciEjIv,  to  all,  irrespective  of  color. 

Aberdeen,  opposite  Maysviile,  Ky,,  was  founded  by  Nathan  Ellis, 
who  was  either  from  Scotland  or  of  Scotch  extraction.  It  contains 
several  stores  and  churches,  and  had,  in  1840, 405  inhabitants.  Hi^- 
ginsport,  on  the  river,  7  miles  from  Georgetown,  is  a  considerable 
village,  and  has  3  churches,  4  stores,  and,  in  1840,  had  393  inhab- 
itants. Russeiville  is  also  a  village  of  note,  7  miles  e.  of  George- 
town, and  is  famous  for  its  churches,  of  which  it  has  seven,  together 
with  as  many  stores,  and  about  350  inhabitants.  In  the  Perry  town- 
ship, in  the  extreme  north  part  of  the  county,  are  many  Catiiolics. 
They  have  a  cathedral  of  much  splendor,  and  a  nunnery.  Decatur, 
Hamersville,  Arnheim,  Sardinia,  Fincastle,  Carlisle,  New  Hope, 
Fayetteville  and  Greenbush  are  small  villages  in  the  county. 


BUTLER. 

Butler  was  formed  in  1803,  from  Hamilton,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Gen.  Richard  Butler,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  revolution, 
who  fell  in  St.  Clair's  defeat.  The  surface  is  level.  It  is  all  within 
the  blue  limestone  formation,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
tracts  in  Ohio.  Its  staples  are  cora,  wheat,  oats  and  pork.  It  pro- 
duces more  corn  than  any  county  of  the  state,  the  annual  crop  being 
over  two  millions  of  bushels !  A  large  proportion  of  its  population 
are  of  German  descent.  The  following  are  the  names  of  its  town- 
ships, in  1840,  with  their  population. 

Fairfield,     3580         Milford,  1868         Ross,  l.')24 

Hanover,    1680        Morgan,         1726        Si.  Clair,   2307 
Lemon,       3065         Oxford,  3423         Union,        2118 

Liberty,       1479         Reily,  1758  Wayne,      1562 

Madison,    2208 
In   1820,  its  population  was  21,755;  in  1830,  27,143;  in  1840 
28,207,  or  59  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 
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The  large  and  flourishing  town  of  Hamilton,  the  county  seal,  U 
83  miles  n.  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Great  Miami.  U 
contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  1  German  Lu 
theran.  1  Associate  Reformed    1   Baptist   and  1  Catholic  church,  a 


PtthUc  Square,  Hamilton. 
flourishing  femaje  academy,  3  newspaper  printing  ofiices,  3  flouring 
mills,  3  cotton  factories,  3  saw  mills,  2  foundries,  2  machine  shops, 
and  about  16  mercantile  stores ;  in  1840,  its  population  was  1409, 
since  which  it  has  considerably  increased.  Hamilton  is  destined  to 
he  an  important  manufacturing  town.  The  hydraulic  works,  lately 
built  here,  rank  among  the  best  water  powers  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  This  work  is  formed  by  a  canal,  commencing  at  the  Big 
Miami,  four  miles  above  the  town,  and  emptying  into  the  river  near 
the  bridge,  at  Hamilton.  By  it  a  very  great  amount  of  never  fail- 
ing water  power  has  been  created,  sufficient,  with  a  small  additional 
investment,  to  propel  200  runs  of  4j  mill  stones.  It  is  durably  con- 
structed, and  is  adding  much  to  the  business  of  the  community. 


VUic  of  Soasnillt,  from  Hamilton. 

Hamilton  is  neatly  built,  and  has  an  elegant  public  square,  on  which 

stand  the  county  buildings ;  it  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence,  hand 

somely  covered  with  green  turf,  and  shaded  by  locusts  and  other 
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T^17^^^  *'■'''■  ^""^'^  ^"^«^'  ^'^''^^^  *t  ^I'e  ^'^P^^^e  of  about 
92..,000,  connects  this  town  with  its  neighbor,  Rossville  on  the 
oppo.,te  bank  of  tl.e  Mknii,  which  the  e„Vavi'ng  show  'as  h  p- 
pears  from  the  market,  m  Hamilton.  Rossville  is  also  a  flom-ishin^s 
place  superior  to  Hamilton,  as  a  mercantile  town  as  that  is  as  f 
manufacturing  one.  Tliis  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  is 
moie  convenient  to  the  greater  proportion  of  the  farmers  of  the 
county,  who  reside  on  that  side  of  the  Miami.  It  contains  I  Pre^ 
bytenan  and  1  Baptist  church,  1  flouring  mill,  about  18  mercantile 
increased  '  ""  ^^^*''  "^"^ '"^^^itantf ;  its 'population  has  since 

The  route  of  St.  Clair,  m  his  disastrous  campaign,  in  1791,  passed 
through  th.s  county.  In  September,  of  that  year,  Fort  Hamilton 
was  bu.h  at  the  crossing  of  the  Great  Miami,  on  the  site  of  Hamil- 

Z  fi  , T^i  '"^^''^'^  ^'  ^  P'^^^  "'"  "^^P^^''  f"""  Pro^i^ions,  and  to  form 
ine  nrat  link  m  tJie  communication  between  Fort  Washington  and  the 
*  ■   "  object   of  the   campaign.      It 

was  a  stockade  of  fifty  yards 
square,  with  four  good  bastions, 
and  platforms  for  cannon  in  two 
of  them,  with  barracks.  In  the 
/  summer  succeeding,  an  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  fort,  by 
order  of  Gen.  Wilkinson,  which 
consisted  in  enclosing,  with 
pickets,  an  area  of  ground  on 
the  north  part,  so  that  it  ex- 
tended up  the  river  to  about 
the  north  line  of  the  present 
Stable  street.  The  southern 
point  of  the  work  extended  to 
the  site  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed church. 

The  plan  given  of  the  fort, 
is  from  the  survey  of  Mr.  Jas. 
M'Bride,*  of  Hamilton,  made 
by  him  several  years  after. 

References.— A.  The  old  fort 
built  by  St.  Clair.  B.  Addi- 
tion.  a.  Officers  quarters,  b. 
Mess  room.  c.  Magazine,  d. 
Artificers  shop.  e,/,g-.  Block 
C.     Present    bridge 


^-' """""""■  nouses.       U. 

across  the  Miami,  shown  in  the  view  of  Rossville, 


rnmn  a  large  volume— as  yet  unpublished— fiUed  with  valnable 
:ted  wiih  the  history  of  Uie  Miami  valley.  For  the  hiBtorical 
13  parts  of  our  work,  we  are  indebted  (o 
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LsleinlhefBlloi  1793,  an  advance  corps  of  troops,  ujiJer  the  commnnd  of  Major  Ru- 
dolph, arrived  at  Fort  Hniiiilton,  where  they  wimered.  They  oonjiated  of  ihree  eon.paniea 
of  light  drngoons,  one  of  rifle,  and  one  of  infantry.  Rudolph  was  a  Major  of  dniKOona, 
from  lowt-r  Virginia.  His  reputation  was  that  of  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  otRca. 
Sometime  in  the  spring,  seven  Boldiera  deserted  to  the  Ohio  tiuer,  where,  procuring  a  canoe, 
they  started  for  New  Orleans.  Ten  or  fifteen  miles  below  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  they  were 
met  by  Lieut,  (since  Gen.)  Clark,  uiid  Bent  back  to  Fort  Hamilton,  where  a  court  martial 
sriiteaced  three  of  them  to  be  hung,  two  to  run  the  gauntlet,  and  the  remaining  two  to 

lie  in  irons,  in  the  guard  house,  for  a  stipulated  period.    John  Brown,  S«th  Blin  and 

Galhiher,  were  the  diree  sentenced  to  be  hung.  The  eiecution  took  place  the  nest  day, 
on  a  gallows  erected  below  ihe  fort,  just  south  of  the  site  of  the  present  Associate  Reformed 
church,  and  near  the  residence  of  James  B.  Thomas. 

Five  hundred  soldiers  were  drawn  np  in  arms  aroand  the  fatal  spet,  to  witness  the  exit 
of  their  unfortunate  comrades.  The  appearance  of  the  sufferers,  at  the  gallows,  is  said  to 
have  been  most  prepossessing.  They  were  all  young  men  ofapirit.and  handsome  appear- 
ance, in  the  opening  bloom  of  life,  with  their  long  hair  floating  over  their  shoulders.  John 
Brown  was  said  to  have  been  a  young  man,  of  very  respectable  connections,  who  lived 
near  Albany.  New  York.  Early  in  life,  he  hnd  formed  an  attachment  for  a  young  woman 
in  his  neighborhood,  of  unimpeachable  character,  bat  whose  social  standing  did  not  com- 
port with  the  pride  of  his.  parents.  He  was  forbidden  to  associate  with  her,  and  required 
to  pay  his  addresses  to  another.  Broken-hearted  and  defending,  he  left  his  home,  en- 
listed in  a  company  of  dragoons,  and  came  to  the  west.  His  commanding  ollicer  treated 
him  so  unjustly,  that  he  was  led  to  desert.  When  under  the  gallows,  the  sergeant,  acting 
as  executioner,  inquired  why  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  not  be  enforced  upon  him,  he 
replied,  with  emphasis— pointing  to  Major  Rudolph — "  that  he  had  rather  die  nine  hon- 
dred  deaths,  than  be  sabject  to  the  command  of  such  a  man  f  and  was  swung  off,  without 
n  murmur.  Seih  Blin  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  widow,  residing  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  The  rope  being  awkwardly  fastened  around  hia  neck,  he  struggled  greatly.  Three 
limes  he  raised  his  feet,  until  they  came  in  contact  with  the  upper  part  of  the  gallows, 
when  the  eienion  broke  his  neck. 

Immediately  after  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced  on  these  men,  a  friend  liasiened  to 
Fort  Washington,  where  he  obtained  a  pardon  from  Gen.  Wflkinson.  But  he  was  loo  late. 
The  execution  had  been  hastened  by  Major  Rudolph,  and  he  arrived  at  Hamilton  Meen 
minutes  after  the  spirits  of  these  unfortunate  men  had  taken  their  flight  to  another  workl. 
Their  bodies  were  immediately  committed  to  the  grave,  under  tlie  gallows.  There,  in  the 
dark  and  narrow  house,  in  silence,  lies  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  the  last  of  bis 
family.  A  vegetable  garden  is  now  cultivated  over  the  spot,  by  those  who  think  not  nor 
know  not  of  the  once  warm  heart  that  lies  cold  below. 

The  two  other  deserters  were  sentenced  to  run  the  gauntlet  sixteen  times,  between  two 
ranks  of  soldiers,  which  was  carried  forthwith  into  execution.  The  lines  wera  formed  in 
the  rising  ground,  east  of  the  fort,  where  now  lies  Front  street,  and  extended  from  Smith- 
man's  comer  to  the  intersection  of  Ludlow  street.  One  of  them,  named  Roberts,  having 
passed  eight  times  through  the  tanks,  fell,  and  was  unable  to  proceed.  The  attendant  phy- 
sician stated  that  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  as  his  life  had  already  been  endangered. 

Sometime  after  Gen.  Wayne  arrived  at  the  post,  and  although  frequently  represented  ita 
an  arbitrary  innn,  he  was  so  much  displeased  with  the  cruelty  of  Major  Rudolph,  that  he 
gave  him  his  choice,  to  resign  or  be  cashiered.  He  chose  the  former,  returned  to  Vu-ginia, 
and  subsequently,  in  company  with  another  gendeman,  pnrchaaed  a  ship,  and  went  on  a 

trading  voyage  to  Europe.     They  were  captured  (it  is  stated)  by  an  Algerir ■ —  —' 

Rudolph  was  hung  at  the  yard  arm  of  his  own  vessel.     '  ■"—  ■— "''  

were  under  his  command,  in  Wayne's  army,  e 

In  the  summer  of  1793,  two  wagoners  were  watching  some  oxen,  which  had  been  turned 
out  to  graze  on  the  common  below  the  fort ;  a  shower  of  rain  coming  on,  they  retired  for 
shelter  under  a  tree,  which  stood  near  where  the  sycamore  grove  now  is.  Some  Indians, 
who  had  been  watching  from  nnder  the  covert  of  the  adjouiing  underbrush,  rushed  sud- 
deTily  upon  them,  killed  one  and  look  the  other  prisoner.  The  latter  was  Henry  Shafor, 
who,  after  his  return^  lived,  antil  a  few  years  past,  two  or  three  miles  below  Eoasville,  on 
the  river. 

In  September,  1793,  the  army  of  Wayne  marched  from  Cmcinnati  to  Fort  Hamilton,  and 
encamped  in  the  npper  part  of  the  prairie,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  present  town, 
nearlv  on  the  same  ground  on  which  Gen.  St.  Clair  had  encamped  in  1791.  Here  they 
direw  up  a  breastwork,  the  remains  of  which  may  yet  be  traced  at  the  point  where  the 
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pr«K-nt  road  slrikea  the  Miami  river,  above  Trabe.'s  mill.  A  few  ears  afier  thev  con. 
tmued  llieir  marcli  toward  the  Indiarr  eoontry  ^ 

whkh""  "■'!"  '""S''.'  •Itoog  Eaarci  of  men  for  the  d.fe.ee  of  the  fort,  dte  eotamattd  of 
whteh  waa  given  to  Major  Jonathan  Caaa,  of  the  army  of  the  revoiution,  and  fadier  of  the 

On  the  17d,  of  Deeomber,  1794,  Israel  Ladlow  laid  out,  within  Symmea'a  parehaee  the 
or^nal  plot  of  the  totvn  of  Hamilton,  whi.h  he,  at  hrat,  for  a  abort  ttne  onl,;S,rr.lr! 
«eld.  Shortly  after,  a  few  »ttl.f  oom.  in.  The  Btat  ■rtilet.  were  D.riaa  C  Oroal  John 
Green  Wm.  M'Clenaan,  John  Sath.rland,  John  Torreneo,  Benj,  F.  Randolph  ST'b.S 
Ijaac  Wilea,  Andrew  Chrhily  and  Wm,  Hahhett  uaoipa,  nenj.  uavia, 

nnited  State.,  eenaelnentl,  thet»  were  no  improvementa  made  oa  that  ide  of  the  *er 
w  '  ;  ",  t"  K™""-  ^'^  "■  °"  '°"i  '"'"«  '"«■  ••  •■  ••*  I«tlod,  naa"  tta 
XtThr'Aorn  m(.f"^f:!:'^  °"1'  '/  ;l"'™,°f  1-™  '■  Say-  On  the  Hmt  M.n. 
nLSaof  i.       '"^         'L"  "J\°'  ""  ""'•'  '*»'"  """I'  "■'  "f"'  Mi™,  held  at 

ud  «,m!;T  ""t  r;  rf "" ":  °'  ""■"""■  °°  »"*•  ""^  "*.  if",  they 

hrid  oat  the  totvn-     Mr.  John  Eeily  was  the  agent  of  the  pmprietore.  ' 

nan.  3-  1^  7i  "1/  ""''°  ""'"'  ""^  ''""  "■•  f™'  —l  ■««'.  •«<!  helng  pri.ei- 
pahy  diahanded  aoldiers,  wtthoot  energy,  and  many  of  them  diaeipated.  bat  little  improve- 
ment was  made  for  the  find  few  yeare.  In  those  early  timta,  horae-raoing  was  a  favorite 
ammtement,  and  an  affair  of  ol  engroeamg  intereat.  On  pnhlic  days,  indeed  onalmost  every 
other  Samtday.  the  atreet.  and  eommon,  in  the  npper  part  of  the  town  wire  oonvTrS 
too  race  paths.  The  race  coarse  camprohended  the  cotimion  from  2d  to  4di  atree.  A, 
m  wS  li^hf'T'  7,'?  °'  "'  "iv"  ''  "KC"""  'l""h.  ,a,  an  elevated  soafiS 
ma^V,  .  thcjadgeaof  the  r.oo-    On  grand  oocmlons,  th,  plan,  widim  the  coarae  and 

near  It.  were  occapaid  with  booths,  erected  with  forits  and  covered  with  hangha.  Hera 
every  thmg  tva.  said,  done,  etiien,  aold  and  drank.  Here  waa  Black  Jack  with  hi.  fiddle 
™r.  «Tr"  r'""  "!°  ■''""  '•■■  ""■  ;  '""■'■■"'■J.  "  "her  fo.r-footei  ""and 
Jeja  tg  c;L7?i:prcrcT.sem"£rer..r  ^:erja^S 

Soon  after  thu  fotmaiion  of  Butler  county.  Hamilton  waa  mode  the  countv  seat  Thp 
first  se^ioj^B  of  the  court  ware  held  in  th.;  tav«m  of  Mr.  Torrence,  now  the  rr<lBnce  of 
Honry  S.  Earhart.     The  sessions  of  the  court  after  thie  were  held  [A  the  former  me^  room 

ed  'whhoii,  ,r,'l,'''fiir  '""^^  r*  '■"'^  ^"T'  ''°i"'"«'  "'■■""  *"  ^y  ^  f'^^'-  weather-board- 
ed, without  *ither  filling  or  plastering,  and  stood   about  where  the  market  now  is      It  was 

the  mim  "a""™'  '  ""  ""         "°°'  '■"■ "''  "  ■Sll.'ramdirred  10 

iail^V™"'"!,"""  'A 't'";",!?'"-  "'•"•■I  ■'■  '"  "■■■■'»  »«hln  the  foil  asa  co.nty 
jail.  It  waa  a  heavy  badt  log  badding.  aboiil  13  feet  aqaare,  widi  a  hipped  tviof  comintr  ta 
a  cemmon  center  cad  aarmoaiited  hy  a  balk  TTie  door  had  a  hole  in  the  center  tAaoed 
lie  a  half.maon.  iliroagi,  which  air.  light  and  foci  were  conveyed,  while  on  the  0033^ 
wa.  aeeared  b,  a  pad-lack  and  ha.p.     H  waa  vety  inaeeate.  aad  eaeipe.weS  ataijn.  L 

b»ypwKr,nnrfr.r;:^rrt^a-^pSK.,,w\'.%t:^^^ 

rti'^re'Sdlttabir"  "'""'■  """'  '"''="'°'  *  *■  "™l"  ■"''  "««"™ 

(y^  John  Cleves  Symmbs,  the 

y,^,**^^.;^^^^ J^"^hor  of  the  "Theory  of 

X  -^      Concentric  Spheres,  demon- 

7n .    Z- strating  that  the  Earth  is  hol- 

J.C.Sy^m.,.&gnai^,.  Jq^^  habitable  within,   and 

widely  open  about  the  Poles,"  died  at  Hamilton,  May  28th  1829 
He  was  bora  in  New  Jersey  about  the  year  1780.'    His  father' 
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Timothy  Symmes,  was  the  brother  of  John  Cleves  Symmes,  well- 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  first  settlements  of  the  Miami  valley, 
III  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  received  a  common  school  education, 
and  in  1802  was  commissioned  an  ensign  in  the  army.  In  1813,  he 
was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war  with  honor.  He  was  in  the  hard-fought  batlle  of 
Bridgewater,  and  at  the  sortie  of  Fort  Erie,  where  with  his  com- 
mand he  captured  a  battery,  and  personally  spiked  the  cannon.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  from  the  army,  and  for  about  three 
years  was  engaged  in  furnishing  supplies  to  the  troops  stationed  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi.  After  this,  he  resided  for  a  number  of  years 
at  Newport,  Ky.,  and  devoted  himself  to  philosophical  researches 
connected  with  his  favorite  theory.  In  a  short  circular,  dated  at  St. 
Louis,  in  1818,  Capt.  Symmes  first  promulgated  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  theory  to  the  world.  From  time  to  time,  he  pub- 
lished various  articles  in  the  public  prints  upon  the  subject.  He 
also  delivered  lectures,  first  at  Cincinnati  in  1820,  and  afterwards 
in  various  places  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 

"  In  ihe  year  1823,  Cnpl.  Symmes  pelitioned  the  Congress  of  .the  United  States,  setting 
forth,  in  the  tirat  place,  hia  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  habitable-and  accessible  concave  to 
ibis  globe ;  his  desire  to  einbatlt  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  one  or  other  of  the  polar  re- 
gions ;  his  belief  in  the  great  profit  and  honor  his  country  would  derive  from  Boch  a  dis- 
covery ;  and  prayed  that  Congress  would  equip  and  fit  out  for  the  expedition,  two  vessels 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hnndred,  tona  burthen  ;  and  gram  such  other  aid  as  gov- 
ernment might  deem  necessary  to  promote  the  object.  This  petition  was  presented  in  the 
Senate  by  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  a  member  from  Kentacky,  on  the  7th  day  of  Mareh, 
leaa,  when,  (a  motion  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  of  Foreign  Relations  having  foiled,}  after 
a  few  remarks  it  was  laid  on  the  (able. — Aye»,  25.  In  December,  1823,  he  forwarded  sim- 
ilar petitions  to  both  honses  of  Congress,  which  met  with  a  Bimilar  fate.  In  Jannary,  1824, 
he  pelitioned  the  General  AaBembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  praying  that  body  to  pass  n  reso- 
lutioii  approbatory  of  his  theory ;  and  to  recommend  him  to  Congress  for  an  outfit  suitable 
to  the  enterpriae.  This  memorial  was  presented  by  Micajah  T.  Williams  ;  and,  on  mo- 
tion, the  further  consideration  thereof  was  indefinitely  postponed." 

His  theory  was  met  with  ridicule,  both  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope, and  became  a  fruitful  source  of  jest  and  levity„to  the  public 
prints  of  the  day.      Notwithstanding,  he  advanced   many  plausi- 
ble and  ingenious  arguments,  and 
won  quite  a   number  of  converts 
among  those  who  attended  his  lec- 
tures, one  of  whom,  a  gentleman 
now  residing  at  Hamilton,  wrote 
a  work  in  its  support,  published  in 
Cincinnati  in  1826,  m  which  he  states 
his  readiness  to  embark  on  a  voy- 
age of  discovery,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  its  truth.     Captain  Symmes 
met  with  the  usual  fate  of  projec- 
tors, in  living  and  dying  in  great 
^  pecuniary  embarrassment.     In  per- 
"  son,  he  was  of  the  medium  stature 
J.  c.  Symmed  Momantnt.  and   simple   in    his   manners.     He 

bore  the  character  of  an  honest,  exemplary  man,  and  was  respected 
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by  all  his  associates.  He  was  buried  at  Hamilton.  Tne  monument 
represented  by  the  cut,  has  been  built,  but  is  not  yet  placed  over  his 
remains.     It  is  surmounted  by  a  globe,  "open  at  the  poles." 

Mr.  John  Reilv,  of  this  county,  is  one  of  the  five  members  living 
of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  Ohio.  His 
friend.  Judge  Buniet,  in  his  late  work,  has  given  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  his  character  and  services, 

Middietown  is  12  miles  ne  (.f  Ham'hon  and  20  below  Di>ton  in 
a  rich  and  beautiful  countrj  The  Miami  canal  runs  e  i^t  f  the  cen 
trai  part  of  the  town,  and  the  Miami  mtr  In  rii  i    tlewest 


It  ia  connected  with  Dayton  and  Cincinnati,  and  with  West  Alex- 
andria, in  Preble  county,  by  turnpikes.  The  Warren  county  canal 
enters  the  main  canal  at  this  town.  Two  or  three  miles  above,  a 
dam  is  thrown  across  the  Miami,  from  which  a  connecting  feeder 
supplies  the  Miami  canal.  This  work  furnishes  much  water  power, 
which,  with  a  little  expense,  can  be  increased  and  used  to  great 
advantage.  There  are  within  three  miles  of  Middietown,  8  flour- 
ing mills  on  tlie  river  and  canal.  Middietown  was  laid  out  in  1802, 
by  Stephen  Vail  and  James  Sutton.  Calvin  Morrell,  James  Brady, 
Cyrus  Osbourn,  Daniel  Doty,  Elisha  Wade  and  Richard  Watts  were 
among  its  early  settlers.  It  contains  1 ,  Presbyterian,  1  Baptist,  and 
1  Methodist  church,  a  classical  academy,  16  mercantile  stores,  2  for- 
warding  houses,  1  grist  mill  and  1  woolen  factory,  and  in  1840,  had 
809  inhabitants.  The  view  of  Lebanon  street,  was  taken  at  its  in- 
tersection with  Broadway.  Liebee's  block  is  shown  on  the  right, 
Deardorf's  mill  and  the  bridge  over  the  Miami  partly  appear  in  the 
distance. 

In  the  northwest  comer  of  the  county,  12  miles  from  Hamilton,  on 
a  high  and  beautiful  elevation,  is  the  handsome  town  of  Oxford,  the 
seat  of  the  Miami  University.  It  contains  9  mercantile  stores,  1 
woolen  factory,  3  Presbyterian,  1  Associate  Reformed,  and  1  Meth- 
odist church,  and  in  1840,  had  1179  inhabitants.  The  Associate 
church  have  established  a  theological  school  here,  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Claybaugh  ;  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  promises  well,  and 
ha?  a  valuable  collection  of  books. 
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The  Miami  University  b'-' 
town,  in  a  large  enclosure 


original  forest,  and  the  rem&inuci  i-uvcicu  «im  a  giccu  awa,iu,  aim 
ornamented  with  scattering  shade  trees.  Including  the  preparatory 
department,  there  are  about  150  students  in  the  institution,  which  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  President — the  Rev.  E.  D.  MacMaster — and 
4  professors,  beside  the  principal  of  the  preparatory  department. 
"  The  course  of  studies  are  not  less  extensive  tnan  those  of  the  best 
colleges  in  the  Union,  and  its  faculty  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to 
establish  the  institution  on  a  solid  foundation,"  It  was  chartered  in 
1909,  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  and  a  township  of  land  given  by 
Congress  for  its  support.  The  University  was  not  regularly  opened 
for  the  reception  of  students,  until  Nov.  lyth,  1824.  From  that  pe- 
riod until  1841,  it  had  308  graduates. 

Somerville,  14  miles  nwv,  from  Hamilton,  had  in  1840,  31S  inhabi- 
tants ;  Millvilic,  7  w.  from  Hamilton,  Monroe,  12  ne.,  Chester,  10 
ME.,  and  Darrtown,  10  nw.,  had  each  about  200  inhabitants,  Jack- 
sonburg,  Miltonville,  Reily  and  Trenton  are  also  small  villages.  In 
this  county  are  numerous  ancient  works,  mounds,  fortifications,  (fee. 


CARROL. 

Carrol  was  formed  in  the  session  of  1832-3,  from  Columbiana, 
Stark,  Tuscarawas,  Harrison  and  Jefferson,  and  named  from  Chas. 
Carrol,  of  Carrolton,  Md.,  the  last  survivor  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and 
the  staples  are  wheat,  oats  and  corn  ;  coal  and  iron  abound.  The 
population  mainly  originated  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Ma- 
ryland, with  some  Germans  and  Irish.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its 
townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 
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Augusta,     1234 

Harrison,  1308 

Perry,             1344 

Brown,        2165 

Lee,           1372 

Ross,                1593 

Centre,        1139 

Loudon,      9fi6 

Union,                889 

East,            99,^ 

Monroe,    1060 

Washington,   1014 

Fox,            1491 

Orange,     1528 

The  population  of  Carro!  in  1840,  was 

18,108,  or  45  inhabitants 

to  a  square  mile. 

VieiB  in  Catrolton. 

Carrollon,  the  county  seat,  is  125  miles  bne,  from  Columbus.  It 
was  originally  called  Centreton,  but  on  the  organization  of  the 
county,  changed  to  its  present  name.  It  is  rather  compactly  built, 
with  a  public  square  in  the  centre — shown  in  the  above  view — on 
which  stand  the  countv  buildings.  It  contains  1  Presbyterian,  I 
Lutheran,  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  1  Associate  Reformed  church, 
6  mercantile  stores,  2  printing  offices,  and  800  inhabitants. 

Leesburg,  12  miles  sw.  of  Carrolton,  has  2  churches,  3  stores,  and 
about  60  dwellings.  It  is  on  One  Leg,  a  stream  so  named  from  a 
one  legged  Indian  who  anciently  dwelt  upon  its  margin.  The  Indian 
name  of  this  water  course  is  the  "  Kannoten."  The  "  Dining  Fork  of 
the  ICannoten"  derived  its  appellation,  from  the  first  explorers  in  this 
region  dining  upon  its  banks,  Hagerstown,  1^  miles  east  of  Lees- 
burg, is  a  somewhat  smaller  village,  having  a  church,  3  stores,  and 
a  classical  academy.  New  Harrisburg,  Malvern,  Magnolia,  Pekin, 
Augusta,  Norristown,  Lodi,  Minerva,  Mechanics  town  and  Harlem, 
are  small  places;  at  the  last  of  which  is  a  chalybeate  spring,  said  to 
possess  excellent  medicinal  qualities. 


Champaign  was  formed  from  Greene  and  Franklin,  March  Ist, 

1805,  and  the  temporary  seat  of  justice  fixed  in  Springfield,  at  the 
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house  of  George  Fithian  :  it  derived  its  name  from  the  character  of 
its  surface.  About  half  of  it  is  level  or  slightly  undulating,  one 
quarter  rolling,  one  fifth  rather  hilly,  and  about  five  per  cent,  wet 
prairie,  and  best  adapted  for  grazing.  The  county  is  drained  by 
Mad  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  stream  flows  through  a  beauti- 
ful country,  and  with  its  tributaries  furnishes  extensive  mill  privi- 
leges. The  soil  is  generally  rich,  and  the  principal  crops  are  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  barley  and  hay :  wool  and  beef  cattle  are  also  important 
staples.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  townships  in  1840,  with  their 
population. 

Adams,  970  Jackson,  1431  Salem,  1402 
Concord,  935  Johnson,  1213  Union,  1249 
Goshen,  1406  Mad  River,  1894  Urbana,  2456 
Harrison,     7&0        Rush,  1226        Wayne,       1300 

The  population  of   Ch9,mpaign   in  1820,   was   8,479;   in  1830, 
12,137  ;  and  in  1840,  16,720,  or  44  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

Urbana,  the  county  seat,  is  42  miles  wnw.  from  Columbus.  It  was 
laid  out  in  1805,  by  Col.  Wm.  Ward,  originally  from  Greenbriar, 
Va.  He  was  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  gave  a  large  number  of  the 
lots  to  the  county,  with  the  provision  that  their  sales  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  public  objects.  He  also  named  the  place,  from  the 
word  urbanity.  The  two  first  settlers  were  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
Joseph  C.  Vance,  father  of  Ex-Gov.  Vance,  and  George  Fithian, 
who  opened  the  first  tavern  in  a  cabin,  now  forming  a  part  of  the 
dwelling  of  Wm.  Thomas,  on  South  Main  street.  Samuel  M'Cord 
opened  the  first  store,  in  the  same  cabin,  in  March,  1806,  and  built, 
the  same  year,  the  first  shingled  house,  now  the  store  of  Wm.  & 
Duncan  M'Donald.  In  1807,  a  temporary  court  house  was  erected, 
now  the  residence  of  Duncan  M'Donald.  A  brick  court  house  was 
subsequently  built  on  the  public  square,  which  stood  many  years, 
and  then  gave  place  to  the  present  substantial  and  handsome  build- 
ing. In  1807,  the  Methodists — those  religious  pioneers — built  the 
first  church,  a  log  structure,  which  stood  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
town,  on  the  lot  on  which  Mr.  Ganson  resides.  Some  years  later, 
this  denomination  erected  a  brick  church,  now  devoted  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  carriages  and  wagons  by  Mr.  Childs,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  town.  The  first  settlers  in  the  village  were  Joseph  C.  Vance, 
Thos.  and  Ed.  W.  Pearce,  George  Fithian,  Samuel  M'Cord,  Zeph. 
Luse,  Benj.  Doolittle,  Geo.  and  Andrew  Ward,  Wm.  H.  Fyffe,  Wm. 
and  John  Glenn,  Fred.  Ambrose,  John  Reynolds  and  Samuel  Gibbs. 
Of  those  living  in  the  county  at  that  time,  our  informant  recollects 
the  names  of  Jacob  Minturn,  Henry  and  Jacob  Vanmetre,  Nathan- 
iel Cartmel!,  Justice  Jones,  Felix  Rock,  Thomas  Anderson,  Abner 
Barret,  Thomas  Pearce,  Benj.  and  Wm.  Cheney,  Matthew  and  Chas. 
Stuart,  Parker  Sullivan,  John  Logan,  John  Thomas,  John  Runyon, 
John  Lafferty,  John  Owens,  John  Taylor,  John  Guttridge,  John 
Cartmell,  John  Dawson,  John  Pence,  Jonathan  Long,  Bennet  Taber, 
Nathan  Fitch,  Robt  Nowce,  Jacob  Pence  and  Arthur  Thomas. 
11 
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The  last  named  Capf.  4i-thur  Thomis  lived  on  King's  creek  tliree 
miles  fiom  Uibana  He  was  ordered  in  the  war  of  18U  with  his 
ronip'in\  1j  _uaidthe  public  sturesat  Fort  Fmdlaj      On  his  return 


Public  Sqaare,  Urhana. 

himseif  and  son  lost  their  horses,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
company  to  hunt  for  them.  They  encamped  at  the  Big  Spring 
near  Solomonstown,  about  5  miles  north  of  Bellfontaine,  and  the 
next  morning  were  found  killed  and  scalped.  Their  bodies  were 
brought  into  Urbana,  by  a  deputation  of  citizens.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  two  months  previous  to  this  event,  "  The  Watch  Tower,"  the 
first  newspaper  in  the  county  was  commenced  at  Urbana ;  its  pub- 
lishers were  Corwin  &  Blackburn. 

Urbana  was  a  point  where  the  mam  army  of  Hull  concentrated, 
ere  leaving  for  Detroit.  They  encamped  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town,  on  the  home-lot  of  Judge  Elisha  C.  Berry.  In  the  last  war 
it  was  a  general  rendezvous  for  troops,  before  starting  for  the  north. 
They  encamped  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  Quite  a  number  of 
sick  and  disabled  soldiers  were  sent  here,  some  of  whom  died  ;  the 
old  court  house  was  used  as  a  hospital. 

The  ceiebrated  Simon  Keiilon  was  here  at  an  early  day.  Judge  Bnmet  in  his  lettera 
stales,  thai  when  the  troops  were  stationed  at  Urbana,  a  mu.inons  plan  waa  for.ned  by 
pan  ol  them  to  attack  and  desiroy  a  Beiilement  of  friendly  Indiana,  who  bad  remcsej 
with  their  femUiea  withm  the  eettlenient  under  Efsurance  of  protection.  Kenton  remon- 
strated against  the  measure,  aa  being  not  only  mutinous,  but  treacherous  and  cowardly 
He  contrasted  his  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Indian  character  with  their  ignorance 
01  It.  lie  Tindicated  them  agaiiist  the  charge  of  treachery,  which  was  alledged  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  act  ihey  were  about  lo  perpetrate,  and  reminded  them  of  the  infamy  they  would 
mcur  by  destroying  a  defeneeiesa  band  of  men,  women  and  children,  who  had  placed  them- 
selvM  m  their  power,  relying  "n  a  solemn  promise  of  protection.  He  appealed  to  their  hu- 
mamty,  their  honor  and  their  duty  as  soldiers.  ■  Having  eihausted  all  the  meana  of  per- 
suasion m  his  power,  and  finding  ihem  resolved  to  execnle  their  pnipose,  he  look  a  rifle 
and  declared  witii  great  firmness  that  he  woald  accompany  them  to  the  Indian  encamp- 
ment, and  shool  down  the  firsl  man  who  dared  to  molest  ihem  ;  that  if  ihey  entered  his 
camp  they  ahould  do  it  by  passing  over  his  corpse.  Knowing  that  the  eld  veteran  would 
redeem  his  pledge,  they  abandonod  their  purpose,  and  the  poor  Indians  were  saved.  Though 
He  was  aa  brave  as  Ceaar,  and  recklefs  of  danger  when  it  was  his  duty  lo  expose  Ma  per- 
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wn  ;  yd  he  was  mild,  even  tempered,  and  had  a  heart  thai  could  bleed  at  the  dislresaea  oi 

There  were  several  Indian  councils  in  Urbana,  at  an  early  day, 
which  were  usually  held  in  a  grove  near  the  burying  ground:  dis- 
tinguished Shawnee  and  .Wyandot  chiefs  were  genei'ally  present. 
Betore  the  settlement  of  the  town,  in  the  spring  of  1795,  Tecumseh 
was  established  on  Deer  creek,  near  the  site  of  Urbana,  where  he 
engaged  in  his  favorite  amusement  of  hunting,  and  remained  until 
the  succeeding  spring.  His  biographer  gives  some  anecdotes  of 
him,  which  occurred  within  the  present  limits  of  the  county. 

WhUe  reading  on  Deer  creek,  an  incident  occnrrad,  which  greatly  enhanced  hia  reputa- 
tion as  It  hunter.  One  of  his  btolhera,  and  several  other  Shawanoes  of  his  own  age,  pro- 
posed to  bet  with  him,  that  ihey  could  each  kill  as  many  deer,  in  the  space  of  three  days, 
as  he  could,  Tecumseh  promptly  accepted  the  overture.  The  parties  took  to  the  woods, 
and  Bt  the  end  of  the  stipulated  lime,  returned  with  the  evidences  of  ihejr  suceesa.  None 
of  the  party,  eicept  Tecumseh,  had  more  than  twelve  deer  skina ;  he  brought  in  upwards 
of  thirty — near  three  times  as  many  aa  any  of  his  competitors.  From  this  time  he  was 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  hanter  in  the  Shawanoe  nation. 

In  nM9,  there  was  a  council  held  about  six  miles  nordi  of  the  phice  where  Urbana  now 
stands,  between  the  Indians  and  some  of  the  principal  settlers  on  Mad  river,  for  the  adjust- 
menl  of  difficulties  which  had  grown  up  between  these  parties.  Tecumseh,  with  other 
Shawanoe  chiefe,  attended  this  cooncil.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  most  conspicuous 
orator  of  the  conference,  and  made  a  speech  on  ihe  oecasion,  which  was  much  admired  for 
its  force  and  eloquence.  The  interpreter,  Dechouset,  said  that  be  found  it  very  difficult  to 
translate  the  lofty  flights  of  Tecumseh,  aliboagh  he  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
Shawanoe  language,  as  with  the  French,  which  was  his  mother  tongue. 

Some  time  during  the  year  1803,  a  stout  Kentuckian  came  to  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  lands  on  Mad  river,  and  lodged  one  night  at  the  house  of  Capi.  Abner  Barrett, 
residing  ou  the  head  waters  of  Buck  cre^.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  learned,  with 
apparent  alarm,  that  there  were  some  Indians  encamped  vrithin  a  short  distance  of  the 
house.  Shortly  after  hearing  this  unwelcome  iulelligenoe,  the  door  of  Captain  Barrett's 
dwelling  was  auddenly  opened,  and  Tecumseh  entered  with  his  usual  stately  air:  he  paused 
in  silence,  and  looked  around,  oniil  at  length  hia  eye  was  filed  upon  the  alrnnger,  who  was 
manifesting  symptoms  of  alarm,  and  did  not  venture  to  look  the  stem  savage  in  the  face. 
Tecumseh  turned  to  his  host,  and  pointing  to  the  agitated  Kentuckian,  exclaimed,  "  a  big 
baby  I  a  big  baby  '."  He  then  stepped  up  to  him,  and  gently  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder 
several  limes,  repeated,  with  a  contemptuous  manner,  the  phrBsc,  "  big  baby .'  big  baby .'" 
10  the  great  alarm  of  the  astonished  man,  and  to  the  amusement  of  aU  present. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1830,  a  severe  tornado,  proceeding  from 
the  sw.  to  the  ne.,  passed  over  the  nortliem  part  of  Urbana.  It 
demolished  the  Presbyterian  church  and  several  dweliings,  and 
materially  injured  the  'Methodist  church.  Two  or  three  children 
were  carried  high  in  air,  and  killed ;  boards,  books  and  various 
fragments  were  conveyed  many  miles, 

Urbana  is  a  beautiful  town,  and  has,  in  its  outskirts,  some  elegant 
])rivate  residences.  The  engraving  is  a  view  in  its  central  part, 
taken  from  near  Reynold's  store.  The  court  house  and  Methodist 
church  are  seen  in  the  distance.  The  building  on  the  left,  now 
occupied  as  a  store  by  Wm.  M'Donald,  was,  in  the  late  war,  Doo 
little's  tavern,  the  head  quarters  of  Governor  Meigs.  The  one  in 
front,  with  the  date  "  1811,"  upon  it,  and  now  the  store  of  D.  &  T. 
M'Gwynne,  was  then  a  commissaries  office,  and  the  building  where 
Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson  was  brought  wounded  from  the  battle  of 
the  Thames,  and  in  which  he  remained  several  days,  under  a  sur- 
geon's care.    Urbana  contains  1  Associate  Reformed,  1  Presbyterian, 
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1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist  church,  2  newspaper  printing  offices,  1 
woollen  factory,  1  foundery,  2  machine  shops  and  20  mercantile 
stores.  In  1840,  Urbana  had  1070  inhabitants,  which  is  far  below 
its  present  popuiation, 

Mechanicsburg,  10  miles  e.  of  Urbana,  on  the  Columbus  road 
and  head  waters  of  Little  Darby,  is  a  flourishing  village,  containing 
5  or  6  stores,  2  churches,  ]  saw  and  2  flour  mills,  a  wooHen  fac- 
tory, and  had,  in  1840,  258  inhabitants.  Addison,  16  sw.,  St.  Paris, 
10  w,,  Westville,  4  w.  of  Urbana,  and  Woodstock  and  Lewisburg, 
in  the  ne.  part  of  the  county,  are  villages  containing  each  from  36 
to  60  dwellings.  Middletown,  Carysville,  Millerstown,  Middleburp 
and  Texas  are  small  places. 


CLARK. 

Clark,  was  formed  March  1,  1817,  from  Champaign,  Madison 
and  Greene,  and  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clarke. 
The  first  settlement  in  Clarke,  was  at  Chribb's  station,  in  the  forks 
of  Mad  river,  in  the  spring  of  1796.  The  inhabitants  of  Moore- 
field,  Pleasant,  Madison,  German  and  Pike  are  principally  of  Vir- 
ginia extraction ;  Mad  river,  of  New  Jersey ;  Harmony,  of  New 
England  and  English ;  and  Greene,  of  Pennsylvania  origin.  This 
county  is  very  fertile  and  highly  cultivated,  and  is  well  watered 
by  Mad  river.  Buck  and  Beaver  creeks,  and  their  tributaries,  which 
furnish  a  large  amount  of  water  power.  Its  principal  products  are 
wheat,  com  and  oats.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  townships,  in 
1840,  with  their  population, 

Bethel,        2033        Madison,         1115        Pike,  1437 

German,      1667         Mad  river,      1339         Pleasant,       1092 
Greene,        1059         Moorefi.e!d,     1073         Springfield,  4443 
Harmony,  1645 
The  population  of  the  county,  in  1820,  was  9,553 ;  in  1830, 13,074 , 
and  in  1840,  16,882,  or  43  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

The  old  Indian  town  of  Piqua,  the  ancient  Piqua  of  the  Shaw- 
nees,  and  the  birth  place  of  Tecumseh,  was  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  Mad  river,  about  five  miles  west  of  Springfield,  and  occu- 
pied the  site  on  which  a  small  town,  called  West  Boston,  has  since 
been  built,     Drake'e  life  of  Tecumseh,  says. 

The  prineipol  part  of  Piqna  stood  opon  a  plain,  rising  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the 
river.  On  the  south,  between  the  village  and  head  river,  tiiere  was  an  eitenaive  prairie — 
on  the  nottheest,  eome  bold  clifls,  termiDating  near  the  river — on  the  weal  and  northwest, 
level  timbered  land  ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  another  prairie,  of  varying 
width,  stretched  back  to  the  high  gronnda.  The  river  sweeping  by  in  a  graeefiil  bend — 
the  precipitons,  rooky  cliffa — the  nndulating  hills,  with  their  lowering  trees — the  prairies, 
garnished  with  tall  grass  and  brilliant  flowers — combined  to  render  the  situation  of  Pujaa 
both  beautiful  and  picturesque.  At  the  period  of  its  destruction,  Piqua  was  quite  populous. 
There  was  a  rude  log  hul  within  its  limits,  surrounded  by  pickets.    It  was,  however,  sacked 
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aai  buml  on  the  81I1  of  Augnsl,  by  an  army  of  one  thousand  men,  from  Kentucky,  after  a 
severe  and  well-condncted  battle  with  tlie  Indians  who  inhabited  it.  All  the  improvemenCa 
of  [he  Indiana,  including  more  than  two  hundred  acrea  of  com  and  other  vegetables  then 
growing  in  their  fields,  weie  laid  waste  and  destroyed.  The  town  waa  never  after  re-built 
by  [he  Shawnees.  Its  inhabitanla  removed  to  the  Gieat  Miami  river,  and  ereeied  another 
town,  which  they  culled  Piqua,  after  the  one  that  had  just  been  dealroyed  ;  and  in  defence 
of  wrhich  they  had  fought  with  the  skill  and  valor  characteristic  of  their  nation. 

The  account  appended  of  the  destruction  of  Piqua  by  General 
George  Rogers  Clarke,  was  published  twenty  years  since,  in  Brad- 
ford's notes  on  Kentucky, 

On  ^e  3d  of  August,  1730,  Gen.  Clarke  took  up  the  line  of  march  from  where  Cin- 
cinnnii  now  stands,  for  the  Indian  towns.  The  line  of  march  waa  as  follows : — the  lirsl 
division,  commanded  by  Clarke,  took  tlie  front  position ;  the  centre  was  occupied  by  ar- 
tillery, miliiary  slotea  and  baggage ;  the  second,  commanded  by  Col,  Logan,  was  placed 
in  che  rear.  The  men  were  onlei-ed  to  march  in  four  Unea,  al  about  forty  yards  dialant 
from  each  other,  and  a  line  of  flankers  on  each  aide,  about  the  same  distance  from  the  right 
and  leCt  line.  There  waa  alao  a  from  and  a  rear  guard,  who  only  kept  In  sight  of  the  main 
army.  In  order  to  prevent  confusion,  in  case  of  an  attack  of  the  enemy,  on  the  march  of 
the  army,  a  general  order  was  issued,  that  in  the  event  of  an  attack  in  front,  the  front  waa 
to  atand  ^at,  and  the  two  right  lines  to  wheel  to  the  right,  and  the  two  left  hand  lines  to 
the  left,  and  form  a  complete  line,  while  the  artillery  was  to  advance  forw  a  d  t  lb  enire 
of  the  line.    In  case  of  an  atuick  on  either  of  tlie  flanks  or  side  h  es    h  se  h  re  to 

stand  fast,  and  likewise  the  artillery,  while  the  opposite  lines  wl  Id  dfmdnthe 
two  extremes  cf  those  lines.    In  the  event  of  an  attack  being  m  d  th  nllar 

order  was  10  be  observed  as  in  an  attack  in  front. 

In  this  manner,  the  army  moved  on  without  encountering  an      1  w      h}     f    olice 

ontil  ihey  arrived  at  Chillicoihe,  (wtuaied  on  the  little  Miami  C  ntyj 

about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  6th  day  of  August.    Th  y  f      d    h  n  not 

only  abandoned,  bnt  most  of  the  houaea  burnt  down  and  burning  h  g  be  ae  n  fire 
that  morning.  The  army  encamped  on  the  ground  that  night,  and  on  the  following  day 
cut  down  several  hundred  acres  of  com  ;  and  about  4  o'clock  in  the  evening,  took  up  their 
line  of  march  for  the  Piqua  lovnis,  which  were  about  twelve  miles  from  Chillicoihe,  [in 
Clarke  county.]  They  had  not  marched  more  than  a  mile  from  Chilhcoihe,  before  there 
came  on  a  very  heavy  rain,  with  thunder  and  lighming  and  considerable  wind.  Without 
tents  or  any  other  shelter  from  the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  the  men  were  aa  wel  as  if 
they  htid  been  plunged  into  the  river,  nor  had  they  it  in  their  power  to  keep  their  guns  dry. 
It  was  nearly  dark  before  the  rain  censed,  when  they  were  ordered  to  encamp  in  a  hollow 
square,  with  the  baggage  and  hoises  in  the  centre — and  as  soon  as  ires  could  be  made,  to 
dry  their  clolhea,  &,c.  They  were  ordered  to  examine  their  guns,  and  be  sure  they  were 
in  good  order,  to  discliorge  tliem  in  the  following  manner.  One  company  was  to  lire,  and 
time  given  10  re-load,  when  a  company  at  the  most  remote  part  of  ifae  camp  from  that 
which  had  fired,  was  to  discharge  (heirs,  and  so  on  alternately,  until  all  the  guns  were  fired. 
On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  army  marched  by  sunrise,  and  having  a  level,  open  way, 
arrivedinsightof  Piqua,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mad  river,aboul  2  o'clock,?.  M. 
The  Indian  road  from  Chillicoihe  10  Piqua,  which  the  army  followed,  crossed  the  Mad 
river  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  town,  and  as  soon  as  the  advanced  guard  crossed 
into  a  prairie  of  high  weeds,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indiana,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  in  the  weeds.  The  ground  on  which  this  attack,  as  well  as  die  manner  in 
which  it  was  done,  left  no  doubt  bnt  that  a  general  engagement  was  intended.  Col,  Logan 
was  therefore  ordered,  with  about  four  hundred  men,  (0  file  off  to  the  right,  and  march  np 
the  river  on  the  east  side,  and  to  continue  to  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  Indiana  from  escaping  in  that  direction,  while  the  remainder  of  the  men,  under  Cola. 
Lynn,  Floyd  and  Harrod,  were  ordered  (o  cross  the  river  and  encompass  the  town  on  the 
west  side,  while  Gen.  Clarke,  with  the  troops  under  Col.  Shaughter,  and  such  as  were 
attached  to  the  aijillery,  marohed  directly  towards  the  town.  The  prairie  in  which  the 
Indians  were  concealed,  who  commenced  the  attack,  was  only  about  two  hundred  yards 
across  to  the  timbered  land,  and  the  division  of  the  army  deatined  to  encompass  the  town 
on  the  weat  side,  found  it  necessary  to  cross  the  prairie,  to  avoid  the  fire  of  a  concealed 
enemy.  The  Indians  evinced  great  military  skdi  and  judgment,  and  to  prevent  the  west- 
em  division  from  execnling  the  duties  assigned  them,  they  made  a  powerful  effort  to  turn 
tlieit  left  wing.    This  waa  discovered  by  Lloyd  and  Fiynn,  and  lo  prevent  being  oulflankod. 
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extended  llie  line  of  battle  west  more 

wwmly  contested  on  boih  sides  until  bI ^„^,  „,„,  ,„„  ,„ai=ns  aisapj 

where  m.peroeived,  except  a  few  in  the  town.  The  field  piece,  which  had  been  entirely 
L^ts'^^^h  XTt^^r*"  "  ''"' '"'™  -"^  ''■■■=^^'  ^'^"  ^  ^™  ="-  ■^^"''^''  ^' 

..L-^^^t^iX*;^;^^^^^^^ 

J.m^ngVem!"''  '       '^""'  "  ""'"^'  ""'"'' '  ""'  ''^  ^^'^  ^™'^'  ^°"'^  ^^'  ^e  aSived 

.in^^L"?"™'"^  f  ^^r''!  '';'"'''  ?  ^^^^^hmsr.,  who  had  be  k  n  b  1  I  dians  a  short 
time  before,  on  the  Wabash,  and  who  had  sioien  away  fi         h  m  d  h    a,t;-in T/, 

foand  it,  the  loft  of  one  of  the  Indian  cabins.     He  gave   h        f  m  h     the  InZZ 

did  not  expect  that  the  Kenwckinns  would  reach  their  tow      n    h      d  d  if  they  did 

not,  K  v/aa  their  intention  to  have  attacked  them  in  the  n  gh      n    h  np    with  the 

tomahawk  and  knife,  and  not  .0  fire  a  gun.  They  had  inte  d  d  h  m  de  ana^taek 
the  night  before,  but  were  prevented  by  the  rain,  and  also  h  ^  1  n  vtnccd  by  the 
Kentuckians,  in  firing  off  their  gune  and  re-loading  tltem,  h  so  f  whihdieveom- 
prehended,  when  (hey  heard  the  firing.  Another  circumswnce  showed  that  Ihe  iidiana 
were  disappointed  m  the  time  of  iheir  arriving ;  they  had  not  dined.  When  the  men  eoi 
r.,Hl .  '^Th  *"  T  ,  "  <«"^i<lerable  quantity  of  provisions  ready  cooked,  in  lafge 
halg  aEout  30  kXd  ■  """"<='>^'     The  loss  on  each  side  was  abon,  equal-^ach 

ml.^t/T^tT"  7'  """'  '"'^''  T"""  i  *^^  ^"'^^  """e^-  It-e^^nded  along  the 
marg  n  of  the  nver  for  more  than  three  miles ;  the  houses,  in  many  pkces,  were  more 
than  twenty  poles  apart.  Col.  Logan,  therefore,  in  order  to  aurround  the  town  onX  ™« 
ll^Z  ^'JL  l""""^^^  ''""?  *?*,  "•'^'^'  "''■■'«  '^^  '^^^•^  "™*''  tteir  whole  force 
d^lT.t  I,  ?  "'^."PP'»i!='<^«  ^f  1'«  WW";  ""'I  Logan's  party  never  saw  an  Indian 
danng  the  whole  action.  Th?  action  was  ao  severe  a  short  lime  before  the  dose,  that 
1.  ??■  ^^'  ^  "■"'«  ™^n'  "'ho  had  joined  the  Indians,  and  who  was  made  a  chief  amonz 
the  Mmgoes,  drew  off  three  hundred  of  his  men,  deeiaring  to  them  it  was  foiiy  in  ihf 
extreme  to  contmne  the  action  agamat  men  who  acied  so  much  like  mndmen,  as  Genera! 
Clnikc  s  men,  for  they  rushed  in  the  extreme  of  danger,  with  a  seeming  diare™rd  of  the 
tonaequenoes.  This  opmion  of  Girty,.and  the  withdrawal  of  the  three  hundicd  Min^oes 
so  disconcerted  the  real,  that  the  whole  body  soon  after  diepersed 

It  la  a  maxim  among  the  Indians,  never  to  encounter  a  fool  or  a  madman  (in  which 
terms  they  include  a  desperate  man,)  for  the^  say,  with  a  man  who  has  notTi;si  enouKh 
to  lake  a  prudent  care  ol  bis  own  life,  the  lii'e  of  his  antagonist  is  in  much  greater  daneer 
than  with  a  prudent  man.  gicaier  uaiiger 

hJ^AZfi^^T'^  that  at  the  two  Indian  towns,  Chillicothe  and  Piqua.  more  than  five 
hundred  acres  of  corn  was  destroyed ,  as  well  as  every  species  of  eatable  vegetables.  In 
consequence  of  ihis,  the  Indians  were  obliged,  for  the  support  of  their  women  and  children 
tojmploy  their  whole  tune  m  hunting,  which  gave  quiet  to  Kentucky  for  a  considerable 
The  day  after  the  battle,  the  9th,  v 

ly  began  their  march  hoineward,  M,d  encamped  in  Chillicothe  that  night,  and  on  the 
llth,  cut  a  field  of  corn,  which  had  been  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  and  horses  on 
^a  beat"T'  hf*  """^  "^  ""*  ^"^""S-  '''*  *'™J'  ''ispeise'l.  and  each  individual  made 
Thus  ended  a  campaign,  in  which  moat  of  the  men  had  no  other  provisions  for  twenty- 
at  the  Indian  towns,  and  one  gill  of  salt ;  and  yet  not  a  single  complaint  was  heard  to 
n,i,'  l^lZ  u"  I  A  7  "'^;"i"''V  All  "PP^'^^'i  '0  >»  impressed  with  the  belief,  tiiat 
LnlTjf^n/'/'r^'^"'^"  "'''■'''  **"  "'''''  '°  ^s-^^PS.  ""d  that  the  Indians 
whl  l^„i  h™  ■  i'^T'^T  ^°"'"'  '"*'  "''"''^""  "  Kentucky,  and  destroy  the 
whole,     from  this  view  of  the  subject,  every  man  was  determined  to  conquer  or  die. 

The  late  Abraham  Thomas,  of  Miami  county,  was  in  this  cam- 
paign a^amst  Kqua.  His  reminiscences,  published  in  1839,  in  the 
,7  ."S^^'  S'^^  ^"^""^  interesting  facts  omitted  in  the  preceding 
Jt  also  differs,  m  some  respects,  from  the  other,  and  is  probably  the 
most  accurate.  "^ 
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In  [he  summer  of  1780,  Gen.  Clarke  was  gelling  np  an  eipedilion,  with  the  objeit  of 
dralroying  some  Indian  villages  on  Mad  river.  One  division  of  the  ejipediuon,  under  Col. 
Logan,  was  to  approach  the  Oliio  by  the  way  of  Licking  river ;  the  other,  to  which  1  waa 
attached,  ascended  the  Ohio  from  the  fells  in  boats,  with  provisions  and  a  six-pound  can- 
non. The  plan  of  the  expedition  was  for  the  two  divisions  to  meet  at  a  point  in  the 
tidian  country,  opposite  lh«  nioaih  of  Licking,  and  thence  march  in  a  body  to  the  interior. 
In  ascending  the  Ohio,  Daniel  Boone  and  myself  acted  as  spies  on  the  Kentucky  side  of 
the  river,  and  a  large  pany,  on  the  Indian  side,  was  on  the  aanie  duty  ;  the  latter  were 
Burpriscd  bv  the  Indians,  and  several  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  then  a  toilsome  task  to 
get  the  boBta  np  the  river,  under  constant  expectation  of  attacks  ftotn  the  savages,  and  we 
were  mueh  rejoiced  in  making  our  desunaiion.  Before  the  boats  crossed  over  to  the  Indian 
Bide,  Boone  and  myself  were  laken  into  the  foremost  boat,  and  landed  above  a  small  cut 
in  the  bank,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking.  We  were  desired  to  spy  through  the  woods 
for  Indian  signs.  I  was  mueh  yoimger  than  Boone,  ran  up  the  bank  in  great  glee,  and  cat 
into  a  beech  tree  with  my  tomahawk,  which  I  verily  believe  was  the  first  tree  cut  into  by 
Q  white  man,  on  the  present  site  of  Cincinnati.  We  were  soon  joined  by  other  rangers,  and 
hunted  over  the  other  bottom :  the  forest  every  where  was  thick  set  with  heavy  beech  and 
scattering  nnderbrush  of  ^ice-wood  and  pawpaw.  We  started  several  deer,  bnt  seeing  no 
sign  of  Indians,  returned  to  the  landing.  By  this  time  the  men  had  all  landed,  and  were 
busy  in  cntcing  ihnber  for  stockades  and  cabins.  The  division,  under  Col.  Logan,  sliorlly 
crossed  over  from  the  mouth  of  Licking,  and  after  erecting  a  stockade,  fort  and  cabin,  for  a 
small  garrison  and  stores,  the  army  started  for  Mad  river.  Our  way  lay  over  the  uplands 
of  an  untracked,  primitive  forest,  through  which,  with  great  labor,  we  eul  and  bridged  a 
road  for  the  accommodation  of  our  pack  horses  and  cannon.  My  duty,  in  the  march,  was  to 
spy  some  two  miles  in  advance  of  the  main  body.  Our  progress  was  slow,  but  the  weather 
was  pleasant,  the  country  abounded  in  game ;  and  we  saw  no  Indians,  that  I  recollect,  until 
we  approached  the  waters  of  Mad  river.  In  the  campaigns  of  these  days,  none  but  the 
officers  thought  of  tenia — each  man  had  to  provide  for  his  own  comfort.  Our  meat  was 
cooked  npon  sticks  set  up  before  the  fire  ;  our  beds  were  sought  upon  the  gronnd,  and  he 
was  the  most  fortunate  man,  that  could  gather  small  branches,  leaves  and  bark  to  ^letd 
hun  from  the  ground,  in  moi^  places.  After  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  it  is  difficult  to 
recollect  the  details  or  dates,  so  as  to  mark  the  precise  lime  or  duration  of  our  movements. 
But  in  gaming  the  open  country  of  Mad  tiver,  we  came  m  aghl  of  the  Indian  villages. 
We  had  been  kept  all  the  night  before  on  the  march,  and  pushed  rapidly  towards  ^e 
points  of  atwck,  and  surprised  three  hundred  Indian  warriors,  that  had  collected  at  the 
town,  with  the  view  of  sniprising  and  attaokinj  us  the  next  morning.  At  this  place,  a 
stockade  fort  had  been  reared  near  the  village,  on  the  side  we  were  approaching  it,  but  the 
ludians  feared  to  enter  it,  and  took  post  in  their  houses. 

The  vSlage  was  atuated  on  a  low  prairie  bottom  of  Mad  river,  between  these  cond  bank 
and  a  bushy  swamp  piece  of  ground,  on  the  margin  of  the  river :  it  could  be  approached 
only  from  three  points.  The  one  our  troops  occupied,  and  from  up  and  down  the  river. 
Gen.  Clarite  detached  two  divisions  to  secure  the  two  last  named  points,  while  he  extended 
his  line  to  cover  the  first.  By  this  arrangement,  the  whole  body  of  Indians  would  have 
teen  surrounded  and  captured,  bnt  Col.  Logan,  who  had  charge  of  the  lower  division,  be- 
tame  entangled  in  the  swamp,  and  did  not  reach  his  aesigned  portion  before  the  attack 
commenced.  The  party  I  had  joined  was  about  entering  the  town,  with  great  unpetuosity, 
when  Gen.  Clarke  sent  orders  for  us  to  stop,  as  the  Indians  were  making  port  boles  in  their 
cabins,  and  we  should  be  in  great  danger,  but  added,  he  would  soon  make  port  holes  for  us 
both  ;  on  that,  he  brought  his  sii-pounder  to  bear  on  the  village,  and  a  discharge  of  grape 
Bhot  scattered  the  materials  of  their  tail  dwelhngs  in  every  direction.  The  Indians  poured 
out  of  their  cabins  in  great  consternation,  while  our  party,  and  those  on  the  bank,  rushed 
into  riie  village,  took  possesaon  of  all  the  squaws  and  papooses,  and  killed  a  great  many 
warriors,  but  most  of  diem  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bottom.  In  this  skirmish,  a  nephew 
of  Gen.  Clarke,  who  had  some  time  before  run  away  from  the  Monongahela  settlements, 
and  joined  the  Indians,  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  a  great  reprobate,  and,  as  said, 
was  to  have  led  the  Indians  in  the  next  morning's  attack ;  Ijefore  he  expired,  he  asked 
forpveness  of  his  ancle  and  countrymen.  During  the  day,  the  village  was  burned,  the 
growing  corn  eut  down  ;  and  the  next  morning  we  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  Ohio. 
This  was  a  bloodless  victory  to  our  espedition,  and  the  return  march  was  attended  with  no 
unpleasant  occurrence,  save  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions.  On  reaching  the  fort,  on  the 
Oluo,  a  party  of  us  immediately  crossed  the  river  for  our  homes,  for  which  we  felt  an  ex- 
treme anxiety.  We  depended  chiefly  on  our  rifles  for  sustenance ;  but  game  not  bemg 
within  teach,  without  giving  to  it  more  time  than  our  anxiety  and  rapid  progress  permitted. 
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d  every  eipedi^nt  to  hasten  our  journey  withont  nnniing,  even  to  boiling  green 
uid  nntii-s.  These,  at  first,  unrier  sharp  appetites,  were  quite  pBlalable,  but  BOoti 
bitter  Diid  offenaive.  At  iaal,  in  traversing  the  head  waters  of  Licking,  we  eapied 
track.    We  killed  one,  which  supplied  ns  bountifully  w-itii 


ciatFq  a  titb    th  place  ef  Tec      seh 

The  iiewgnen  was  taken  neii  the  res  Hence  of  Mr  John  Keifer 
The  hili  'ihown  on  the  left  ni  the  engraving  was  the  one  upon 
w  hich  stood  the  fort,  pre\  louslj  mentioned.  About  twenty-fi>  e  years 
since,  when  the  hill  was  first  cleared  and  cultivated  by  Mr.  Keifer, 
charred  stumps  were  found  around  its  edge,  indicating  the  line  of 
the  stockade,  which  included  a  space  of  about  two  acres ;  the  plow 
of  Mr.  Keifer  brought  up  various  relics,  as  skeletons,  beads,  gun- 
barrels,  tomahawks,  camp  kettles,  &c.  Other  relics  led  to  the  siip- 
[josition  that  there  was  a  store  of  a  French  trader  destroyed  at  the 
time  of  the  action  at  the  south-weslern  base  of  the  hill.  When 
the  country  was  first  settled,  there  were  two  white  oak  trees  in  the 
village  of  Boston,  which  had  been  shot  off  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  by  the  cannon  balls  of  Clarke ;  their  tops 
showed  plainly  the  curved  lines  of  the  halls,  around  which  they  had 
sprouted  bush-like  ;  these  trees  were  felled  many  years  since  by  the 
Bostonians  for  fuel.  There  is  a  tradition  here,  that  during  the  ac- 
tion, the  Indians  secreted  their  squaws  and  children  in  "  the  cliffs" 
abouta  mile  up  the  stream  from  the  fort.  The  village  of  Boston, 
we  will  observe  in  digression,  was  once  the  competitor  with  Spring- 
field for  the  county  seat ;  it  never-  had  but  a  few  houses,  and  now 
has  three  or  four  only :  one  of  them  is  shown  on  the  right  of  the 
view,  beyond  which,  a  few  rods  onlv,  is  Mad  river. 

We  subjoin  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  tecumseh,  derived  from  Drake's 
memoir  of  this  celebrated  chief: 

Pacheflhinwa,  ihe  father  of  Tecumseh,  was  a  member  of  the  Kiacopoke,  and  Methoa- 
taske,  the  mother,  of  ihe  Tiirde  tribe  of  the  Shawanoe  iiHiion  ;  Ihey  reiaoved  from  Florida 
lo  Ohio  ahoiK  the  middle  of  the  laat  century.  The  father  roac  to  the  rank  of  n  chief,  and 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Poitit  Pleaaant,  in  1774.  After  hia  death,  his  wife  returned  to  the 
sODtb,  where  she  died,  at  an  advanced  age.  Tecmnaeh  was  bom  at  Piqua,  about  the  year 
1768,  and  like  Napoleon,  ui  his  boyish  pastimes,  showed  a  passion  for  war ;  he  was 
the  Bcknowiedged  leader  among  hia  companions,  by  whom  he  was  loved  and  respected, 
and  over  whom  he  exercised  an  unbounded  mfluence ;  it  is  stated  that  the  first  battle  in 
which  he  was,  occurred  on  the  site  of  Dayton,  between  a  parly  of  KentuikiatiB  under  Col. 
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Benjamin  Logan,  and  Bome  Shawanoes  M  hen  abo  t  1" 
nal  prowess,  in  an  otlaclt  on  some  boats  n  ihe  Ohio  i 
were  all  captured,  and  all  in  them  killed  tic^pt  ne  per 
uamsfli  waa  a  ailenl  spectator,  never  liaving  belore  w  in' 
after  it  was  over,  he  espresaed  his  slrong  abhorrence  of  tl 
Buaded  hia  patty  never  to  burn  any  more  prisoners 

From  this  time  his  reputation  as  a  brave,  and  his  influence  over 
other  minds,  increased,  and  he  lose  lapidly  in  popularity  among  his 
ti'ibe ;  he  was  in  several  actions  with  the  whites  prior  to  Wayne's 
treaty,  among  wliich  was  the  attack  on  Fort  Recovery,  and  the  bat- 
tle ol  the  Fallen  Timbers.  In  the  summer  of  1795,  Tecumseh  be- 
came a  chief;  from  the  spring  of  this  year  until  that  of  1736,  he 
resided  on  Deer  Creek,  near  the  site  of  Urbana,  and  from  whence 
he  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Piqua,  on  the  Great  Miami.  In  1798, 
he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Delawares,  then  residing  in  part 
on  White  river,  Indiana,  to  remove  to  that  neighborhood  with  his 
followers.  He  continued  in  that  vicinity  a  number  of  years,  and 
gradually  extended  his  influence  among  the  Indians, 

In  1805,  through  the  influence  of  Lauiewasikaw,  the  brother  of 
Tecumseh,  a  large  number  of  Shawanoes  established  themselves 
at  Greenville.  Very  soon  after,  Lauiewasikaw  assumed  the  office 
of  a  prophet;  and  forthwith  commenced  that  career  of  cunning 
and  pretended  sorcery,  which  enabled  him  to  sway  the  Indian 
mind  in  a  wonderful  degree. 

Thronghout  [he  year  1606,  the  brothers  remained 
many  Indians  from  different  tribes,  not  a  few  of  whon 
phet  dreatned  many  wonderful  dreams,  and  claimed  c< 
tions  made  to  him  ;  the  great  eclipse  of  the  sun  »h 
year,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  had  by  some  means  at 
tion  to  the  minds  of  many  of  his  ignorant  followers,  t 
of  the  Great  Spirit.     He  boldly  announced  to  the  unbeli 

would  give  them  proof  of  his  snpematural  powers,  by  bringing  darkness  over  me  san  ; 
when  the  day  and  hour  of  the  eclipee  arrived,  and  the  earth,  even  at  mid -day,  was  shronded 
in  the  gloom  of  twilight,  the  Prophet,  standing  in  the  midst  of  his  party,  sign tUcantly  pointed 
to  the  heavens,  and  cried  om,  "  did  I  not  prophecy  truly  !  Behold  !  darkness  has  shrouded 
the  aun  !"  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  lliis  striking  phenomenon,  thus  adroitly  used, 
produced  a  strong  impression  on  the  Indians,  and  greatly  increased  their  belief  in  the  sa- 
cred character  of  their  Prophet. 

The  alarm  caused  by  the  assembling  of  the  Indians  still  continu- 
ing. Gov.  Hai^rison,  in  the  autumn  of  1807,  sent  to  the  head  chiefs 
of  the  Shawanoe  tribe,  an  address,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to 
send  away  the  people  at  Greenville,  whose  conduct  was  foreshadow- 
ing evil  to  the  whites.  To  the  appeal  of  the  governor,  the  prophet 
made  a  cunning  and  evasive  answer ;  it  made  no  change  in  the 
measures  of  this  artful  man,  nor  did  it  arrest  the  spread  of  fanati- 
cism among  the  Indians,  which  his  incantations  had  produced. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  Tecumseh  and  the  prophet  removed  to  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  Tippecanoe,  a  tributary  of  the  Wabash,  where 
the  latter  continued  his  efforts  to  induce  the  Indians  to  forsake  their 
vicious  habits,  while  Tecumseh  was  visiting  the  neighboring  tribes 
and  quietly  strengthening  his  own  and  the  prophet's  influence  over 
them.  The  events  of  the  early  part  of  the  year  1810,  were  such  as 
to  leave  but  little  doubt  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  brothers 
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the  Prophet  was  apparently  the  most  prominent  actor,  while  Tecum- 
seh  was  in  reality  the  main  spring  of  all  the  movements,  hacked,  it 
IS  supposed,  by  the  insidious  influence  of  British  agents,  who  sup- 
plied the  Indians  gratis  with  powder  and  bail,  in  anticipation,  per- 
haps, of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries,  in  which  event  an 
union  of  all  the  tribes  against  the  Americans  was  desirable.  By 
various  acts  the  feelings  of  Tecumseh  became  more  and  more  evi- 
dent ;  in  August,  he  having  visited  Vincennes  to  see  the  governor, 
a  council  was  held,  at  which,  and  a  subsequent  interview,  the  real 
position  of  affairs  was  ascertained. 

Governor  Harrison  had  made  arrangements  for  hoiding  ihe  council  on  ihe  portico  of 
his  own  house,  which  had  been  filled  up  with  bodie  for  the  occasion.  Here,  on  the  niom- 
ing  of  the  fifteenth,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  chief,  being  attended  by  the  Judges  of 
ihe  Supreme  Conrt,  some  officers  of  the  army,  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men,  from  Fort 
Kdoi,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens.  At  the  appointed  hour,  Teeumseh,  supported  by 
lotty  of  his  principal  warriors,  made  his  appearance,  the  remainder  of  his  followers  being 
encamped  in  the  vilUge  and  its  environs.  When  the  chief  had  approached  within  thirty 
or  forty  yards  of  the  house,  he  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  awaiting  some  advances  from  the 
governor  ;  an  interpreter  was  sent,  requestmg  him  and  his  followers  to  take  seats  on  the 
portico.  To  this  Tecumseh  objected— he  did  not  thinJt  the  place  a  enitable  one  for  holding 
the  conference,  but  preferred  that  it  should  take  place  in  a  grove  of  trees— to  which  he 
pointed— standing  a  short  distance  from  the  house.  The  governor  said  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  grove,  except  that  there  were  no  Beats  in  it  for  their  accommodation.  Tecum- 
seh replied,  that  cousdluted  no  objection  to  the  grove,  the  earth  being  the  most  suitable 
place  for  the  Indians,  who  loved  to  repose  upon  the  bosom  of  their  mother.  The  governor 
yielded  the  poin',  and  the  benches  and  chairs  having  been  removed  to  the  spot,  the  confer- 
ence was  begun,  tlie  Indians  being  seated  on  the  grass. 

Tecumaeh  opened  the  meeting  by  stating,  at  length,  his  objections  to  Ihe  treaty  of  Fori 
Wayne,  made  by  Governor  Harrison,  in  the  previous  year ;  and  in  the  courae  of  his  speech 
boldly  avowed  the  principle  of  his  party  lo  be  that  of  resistance  to  every  cession  of  land, 
nnlees  made  by  all  the  tribes,  who,  he  contended,  formed  but  one  notion.  He  admitted' 
that  he  had  threatened  to  kill  the  chie6  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  tliat  it 
was  hia  fixed  determination  not  to  petniil  the  vSlage  chiefe,  in  future,  to  manage  their  af- 
feirs,  but  to  place  the  power  with  which  they  had  been  heretofore  invested,  in  the  hands  ol 
the  war  chiefs.  The  Americans,  he  eaid,  had  driven  the  Indians  from  the  sea-coasi,  and 
would  soon  push  them  into  the  lakes ;  and,  while  he  disclaimed  all  intention  of  making 
war  upon  the  United  Slates,  he  declared  it  to  be  his'  nnalterable  resolution  to  take  a  stand, 
and  resolutely  oppose  the  fitrther  intrusion  of  the  whiles  upon  the  Indian  lands.  He  con- 
cluded, by  making  a  brief  but  impassioned  reeiWl  of  the  various  wrongs  and  aggressions 
inflicted  by  the  white  men  upon  the  Indians,  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolnlion- 
ary  war  domi  to  the  period  of  that  council ;  all  of  which  was  calculated  lo  arouse  and 
intiame  the  minds  of  such  of  hia  foUoweiB  as  were  present. 

The  governor  rose  in  reply,  and  in  eMmining  the  right  of  Tecumaeh  and  his  party  to 
make  objections  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  took  occasion  to  soy  that  the  Indians  were 
not  one  nation,  having  a  common  property  in  the  lands.  The  Miamia,  he  contended,  were 
the  real  owners  of  the  tract  on  (he  Wabash,  ceded  by  the  late  treaty,  and  the  Shawanoes 
iMd  no  right  to  mterfcre  in  the  case  ;  thai  upon  the  arrival  of  the  whites  on  this  continent, 
ihey  had  found  the  Miamis  in  possession  of  this  land,  the  Shawanoes  being  then  residents 
of  Georgia,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  Creeks,  and  that  it  was  ridiculous  to 
assert  thai  the  red  men  constitaled  but  one  nati  n  f  f  h  had  been  the  intention  of 
the  Great  Spirit,  he  would  not  have  pat  dilTe  n  ngu  a  Mr  heads,  but  have  taught 
them  all  to  speak  the  same  language. 

The  governor  having  taken  his  Beat,  the  nterp 
to  Tecumseh,  who,  after  listening  to  a  portion  f 
with  great  vehemence  of  manner. 

The  governor  was  surprised  at  his  violent  g  stu  bu  as  h  did  not  understand  him, 
■  thought  he  was  making  some  explanation,  and  s  ff  d  his  a  ntion  to  be  drawn  towards 
Winnemac,  a  friendly  Indian  lying  on  the  gr^ss  bef  h  m  wh  was  renewing  the  priming 
of  hia  pistol,  which  he  had  kepteoncealed  from  the  other  Indians,  but  in  full  view  of  the 
governor.    His  atlcmtion,  however,  waa  again  directed  towards  Tecumseh,  by  hearing 
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General  Gibson,  who  was  intimmely  acquainied  with  the  Shawanoe  language,  say  lo  lieu- 
lenanl  Jennings,  "  ihose  fellows  intend  mischief;  you  had  belter  bring  up  the  guard."  Al 
thai  moment,  the  followers  of  Tecuniseh  seized  iheir  lomahaws  and  war  elubs,  and  sprung 
upon  their  feet,  their  eyes  tarned  upoti  the  governor.  As  sooti  as  he  eonld  disengage  him- 
Btlf  from  the  armed  chair  in  which  he  sat,  he  rose,  drew  a  small  s«ord  which  he  had  by 
Ilia  side,  and  stood  on  the  defetisive.  Captain  G.  R.  Floyd,  of  the  army,  who  stood  near 
him,  drew  a  ditk,  and  the  chief  Wmnemac  cocked  hia  pistol  The  citizens  present  were 
more  numerous  than  the  Indians,  but  were  unarmed  ;  some  of  them  procured  r  lubs  and 
brick-bats,  and  also  stood  on  the  defensive.  The  Rev.  Mr  Winans,  o(  the  Methodist 
ehuiob,  ran  to  the  governor's  house,  got  a  gun,  and  posted  himaell  at  the  door  to  defend 
tlie  family.  During  this  singnlar  scene,  no  one  spoke,  until  the  guard  came  running  up, 
and  appearing  to  be  in  the  act  of  firing,  the  governor  ordered  them  not  tu  do  sii  He  then 
demanded  of  the  interpreter  an  eiplanation  of  what  had  happened,  who  replied  that  Te- 
cumseh  had  interrupted  him,  declaring  that  all  the  governor  had  said  irae  false,  and  ^t 
he  and  the  Seventeen  Fires  had  cheated  and  imposed  on  the  Indians.  The  governor  (hen 
told  Tecumseh  that  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  that  he  would  hold  no  further  comniunicntion 
with  him ;  that  as  he  had  come  to  Vineennea  under  the  protection  of  a  council-fire,  he 
might  return  in  safety,  bu:  that  he  must  immediately  leave  the  vUlage.     Here  the  council 

The  undoubted  purpose  of  the  brothers  now  being  known,  Gov. 
Harrison  proceeded  to  prepare  for  the  contest  he  knew  must  ensue. 
In  June  of  tlie  year  following,  (1811,)  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
Shawanoes,  bidding  them  beware  of  hostilities,  to  which  Tecumseh 
gave  a  brief  reply,  promising  to  visit  the  governor.  This  visit  he 
paid  in  July,  accompanied  by  300  followers,  but  as  the  Americans 
were  prepared  and  determined,  nothing  resulted,  and  Tecumseh 
proceeded  to  the  south,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  enlist  the  Creeks  in 
the  cause. 

Tn  the  meanwhile,  Harrison  took  measures  to  increase  his  regular 
force ;  his  plan  was  to  again  warn  the  Indians  to  obey  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  but  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  to  break  up  the  prophet's 
establishment,  if  necessary.  On  the  5th  of  October,  having  received 
his  reinforcements,  he  was  on  the  Wabash,  about  60  miles  above 
Vincennes,  where  he  built  Fort  Harrison.  On  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber following,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  at  Tippecanoe,  and 
defeated  them.  Peace  on  the  frontiers  was  one  of  the  happy  results 
of  this  severe  and  brilliant  action. 

With  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  the  prophet  lost  his  popularity 
and  power  among  the  Indians,  he  having,  previously  to  the  battle, 
promised  them  certain  victory. 

On  the  first  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  Tecumseh  was 
in  the  field,  prepared  for  the  conflict.  In  July,  there  was  an  assem- 
blage at  Brownstown  of  those  Indians  who  were  inclined  to  neu- 
trality. A  deputation  was  sent  to  Maiden  to  Tecumseh  to  attend 
this  council.  "  No,"  said  he  indignantly,  "  I  have  taken  sides  with 
the  king,  my  father,  and  I  will  suffer  my  bones  to  bleach  upon  tUs 
shore,  before  I  will  recross  that  stream  to  join  in  any  council  of  neu- 
trality." He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Brownstown,  and  com- 
manded the  Indians  in  the  action  near  Maguaga.  In  the  last  he 
was  wounded,  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  bravery  and  good  conduct 
led  to  his  being  shortly  after  appointed  Brigadier  General  in  the 
service  of  the  British  King.  In  the  seige  of  Fort  Meigs,  Tecumseh 
behaved  with  great  bravery  and  humanity.     (See  Wood  co.) 
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Immediately  after  the  signal  defeat  of  Proctor,  at  Fort  Stephen- 
son, he  returned  with  the  British  troopa  to  Maiden  by  water,  while 
Tecumseh,  with  his  followers,  passed  over  by  land,  round  the  head 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  joined  him  at  that  point.  Discouraged  by  the 
want  of  success,  and  having  lost  all  confidence  in  Gen.  Proctor,  Te- 
cumseh seriously  meditated  a  withdrawal  from  the  contest,  but  was 
induced  to  r 


When  Perry's  battle  waa  fought,  il  was  wiuieaaed  by  me  Indians  from  the  distant  shore. 
On  the  day  succeeding  {he  engagement,  Gen,  Proctor  said  lo  Tecumseh,  "my  fleet  has 
whipped  the  Americans,  but  the  veirtle  being  much  injured,  have  gone  into  Put-in  Bay  lo 
refit,  and  will  be  here  in  a  few  days."  This  deeepiiqn,  however,  upon  the  Indians  was  not 
of  long  duration.  The  sagacious  eye  of  Tecumseh  soon  perceived  mdications  of  a  retreat 
from  Maiden,  and  he  promptly  inquired  into  the  matter.  Gen.  Proctor  informed  him  that 
he  was  only  going  lo  send  their  valuable  property  up  the  Thames,  where  il  would  meet  a 
reinforcement,  and  be  safe.  Tecumseh,  however,  was  not  lo  be  deceived  by  this  shallow 
device  ;  Bud  remonstrated  most  urgently  against  a  retreat.  lie  finally  demanded,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Indians  under  his  command,  to  be  heard  by  the  general,  and,  on  the  18th 
of  September,  delivered  to  him,  as  the  representative  of  their  great  fcther,  the  kmg,  the 
following  speech : — 

"  Fniher,  listen  to  yonr  children  !  you  have  ihem  now  all  before  you. 

"  The  war  before  this,  our  British  lather  gave  the  hatchet  to  his  red  children,  when  our  old 
ehiefe  were  aliva.  They  are  now  dead.  In  that  war  our  fether  was  ihrovni  upon  his  back 
by  the  Americans ;  and  our  fether  took  them  by  the  hand  without  oar  knowledge  ;  and  we 
are  afraid  that  our  father  will  do  so  again  at  this  time. 

"  Summer  before  last,  when  I  came  forward  with  my  red  brethren  and  was  ready  to  take 
up  ihehatchel  in  favor  of  our  British  father,  we  were  told  net  to  be  in  a  hurry,  thai  he  had 
not  yet  determined  to  fight  llie  Americans. 

"  Listen !  when  war  was  declared,  oar  father  stood  up  and  gave  us  ihe  tomahawk,  and 
told  us  that  he  was  then  ready  to  strike  the  Americans;  that  he  wanted  our  assistance,  and 
that  he  would  certainly  get  our  lands  back,  which  the  Americans  had  taken  irom  us. 

"  Listen !  you  told  us  at  that  time,  to  bring  forward  our  families  to  this  place,  and  we 
did  so  ;  and  you  promised  to  take  care  of  them,  and  they  should  want  for  nothing,  while 
the  men  would  go  and  fight  the  enemy ;  that  we  need  not  trouble  onraelvcs  about  the  ene- 
my's garrisons ;  that  we  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  that  our  father  would  attend  lo 
thai  part  of  the  business.  You  also  told  your  red  children  that  you  would  take  good  care 
of  your  garrison  here,  wliich  made  our  hearts  glad. 

"  Listen !  when  we  were  lost  at  the  Rapids,  il  is  true  we  gave  you  little  assistance.  It 
is  hard  lo  fight  people  who  live  like  ground-hogs. 

"  Father,  listen  !  our  fleet  has  gone  out ;  we  know  they  have  fought  •  we  have  heard  the 
great  guns  ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  what  has  happened  to  our  father  with  one  arm.  Our 
ships  have  gone  one  way,  and  we  are  much  astonished  to  see  our  father  lying  op  every 
thing  and  preparing  lo  run  away  the  olher,  wilhoal  letting  his  red  children  know  what  his 
intentions  are.  You  always  told  us  to  remain  here  and  lake  care  of  oor  lands  ;  it  made 
our  heans  glad  lo  hear  that  was  your  wish.  Our  great  father,  ihs  king,  is  die  head,  and 
you  represent  him.  Yon  always  told  as  you  would  never  draw  your  foot  off  Briiish  ground ; 
but  now,  father,  we  see  that  you  are  drawing  back,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  our  father  do- 
ing so  without  seeing  the  enemy.  We  must  compare  our  father's  conduct  to  a  i^l  dog, 
that  carries  his  tail  on  its  back,  and  when  affrighted,  drops  it  between  its  legs  and  runs  ofi". 

"  Father,  listen  !  the  Americans  have  not  yet  defeated  us  by  land ;  neither  are  we  sure 
that  they  have  done  so  by  water  ['  we,  therefore,  wish  to  remain  here  andfght  our  enemy, 
ilauid  Ikeymahe  their  appearance.  If  they  defeat  us,  we  will  ihen  retreat  with  our  fether. 
W  At  the  battle  of  the  Rapids,  last  war,  the  Americans  certainly  defeated  us  ;  and  when 
we  returned  lo  our  father's  fort  at  that  place,  the  gates  were  rfiul  against  us.  We  were 
oiraid  that  il  would  now  be  the  case  ;  but  instead  of  that,  we  now  see  our  Briiish  fether 
jireparing  to  march  out  of  his  garrison. 

"  Father,  you  have  got  the  arms  and  ammunition  which  our  great  father  sent  for  his  red 
children.  If  you  have  an  idea  of  going  away,  give  them  to  us,  and  you  may  go  and  wel- 
come, for  OS.  Our  lives  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Spirit.  We  are  determined  lo  de- 
fkid  our  lands,  and  if  il  be  his  will,  we  wish  to  leave  our  bones  upon  them." 

Tecumseh  entered  the  battle  of  the  Thames  with  a  strong  conviction  itiai  he  should  nol 
survive  it.     Further  flight  he  deemed  disgraceful,  while  ihe  hope  of  victory  in  the  impending 
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Bpiion,  was  feeble  and  dislant.  He,  however,  heroically  resolved  lo  achieve  the  latur  or 
die  in  the  effort.  With  this  dclerminaiion  he  tookhia  stand  among hia  followers,  raised  the 
war-cryand  hokJIy  met  the  enfiitiy.  From  the  commencement  of  the  attack  on  the  Iiidian 
line,  Ilia  voice  was  diatinctly  heard  by  his  followers,  animaiing  them  to  deeds  worthy  of  the 
race  to  which  they  belonged.  When  that  well-known  voice  was  heard  no  longer  above  the 
din  of  arms,  llie  battle  ceased.  The  British  troopa  having  already  surrendered,  and  the  gallant 
leader  of  the  Indians  having  liillen,  they  gave  up  the  contest  and  fled.  A  short  distance 
from  where  Tecumseh  fell,  the  body  of  his  ftieiid  and  bi-other-in-iaw,  Waspgoboah,  was 
found.  They  had  often  fought  side  by  Kde,  and  now,  m  ftont  of  their  men,  bravely  bat- 
tling the  enemy,  they  side  by  side  closed  their  mortal  career. 

"  Thus  fell  tlie  Indian  warrior  Tecnmaeh,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  of  the 
Shawanoe  tribe,  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  and  with  more  than  the  usual  stoutness,  possessed 
all  the  agility  and  peraeveraDce  of  the  Indian  character.  His  carriage  was  dignified,  his  eye 
jienetratiug,  his  countenance,  which  even  in  death,  betrayed  the  indications  of  a  lofty 
spirit,  rather  of  the  sterner  cast.  Had  he  not  possessed  a  certain  austerity  of  manners,  he 
could  never  have  controiled  Ihe  wayward  passions  of  those  who  followed  him  to  battle. 
He  was  of  a  silent  habit ;  but  when  his  eloquence  became  roused  into  action  by  the  reiterated 
encroachments  of  the  Americans,  his  strong  intellect  could  supply  hhn  with  a  How  of  ora- 
tory that  enabled  him,  as  he  governed  in  the  field,  bo  to  prescribe  in  the  council.  Those 
who  consider  that  in  all  territorial  queationa,  the  ablest  diplomalists  of  the  United  States 
are  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians,  will  readily  appreciate  the  loss  sustained  by  the  lat- 
ter  in  the  death  of  their  champion Such  a  man  waa  the  unlettered  sav- 
age, Tecumseh,  and  such  a  man  have  the  Indians  lost  forever.  He  has  left  a  son,  who, 
when  his  father  fell,  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  and  fought  by  his  aide.  The  prince 
regent,  in  1814,  out  of  respect  lo  the  memory  of  the  old,  sent  out  as  a  present  to  the  young 
Tecumaeh.  a  handsome  aword.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  Indian  cause  and  country, 
faint  are  the  proapecis  that  Tecumaeh  the  son,  will  ever  equal,  in  wisdom  or  prowess,  Te- 
cumseh the  father." 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  James,  a  British  historian,  that  Tecumseh,  after 
he  fell,  was  not  only  scalped,  but  that  his  body  was  actually /ay ei^ 
and  the  skin  converted  into  razor-straps  by  the  Kentuckians.  Amid 
the  great  amount  of  conflicting  testimony  relating  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Tecumseh's  death,  it  is  extremely  difficdt,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  ascertain  the  precise  facts.  It  is,  however,  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  fell  by  a  pistol-shot,  fired  by  CoL  Richard  M.  Johnson 
of  Kentucky,  who  acted  a  most  prominent  part  in  this  battle. 

Springfield,  the  county  seat,  is  43  miles  w.  of  Columbus,  on  the 
National  road,  and  on  the  line  of  the  railroads  connecting  Cincinnati 
with  Sandusky  city.  It  was  laid  out  in  1803,  by  James  Demint. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  handsome  and  fertile  country,  is  noted  for  the 
morality  and  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  and,  by  many,  is  consid- 
ered the  most  beautiful  village  within  the  limits  of  Ohio.  The  east- 
ern fork  of  Mad  river  washes  it  on  the  north,  a  stream  described  "  as 
unequalled  for  fine  mill  seats,  its  current  very  rapid,  and  the  water 
never  so  low  in  the  driest  season  as  to  interfere  with  the  mills  now 
upon  it."  Through  the  place  runs  the  Lagonda,  or  Buck  creek,  a 
swift  and  unfailing  mill  stream.  Within  a  range  of  three  miles  of  the 
town  are  upwards  of  twenty  mill  seats.  Springfield  suffered  much 
during  the  eraof  specu!ation,but  is  now  prospering,  and  from  its  nat- 
ural advantages,  is  destined  to  hold  a  prominent  place  among  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  state.  The  engraving  shows  its  appear- 
ance as  viewed  from  the  National  road,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east ; 
the  main  street  appears  in  front,  on  the  left  the  academy,  and  on  the 
right  the  court  house,  and  one  of  the  churches.  The  view  is  from 
a  familiar  position,  but  the  village,  like  many  other  beautiful  towns, 
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East  I  If  P  of  6j     nglteld 

Several  of  the  first  settlers  of  Springfield  still  lennin  in  and 
around  it ;  among  them  may  be  menti  i  ed  the  names  of  Tohn 
Humphreys,  David  Lowry  and  Gnffelh  Fuos  the  la&t  of  T,;hom  oc 
cupied  the  first  house  built  in  the  town  as  a  ta\em 

The  Ohio  Conference  of  the  Methodi';t  EpiS(.o{  ■»!  church  has  a 
flourishing  high  school  at  Spun^field  for  Kth  se-^es  A  Ijceum 
has  been  in  successful  operation  about  fourteen  years,  and  the  pub- 
lic libraries  of  the  town  comprise  about  4000  volumes.  Spring- 
field contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Methodist 
Protestant,  1  Episcopal,  1  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian,  1  Bap- 
tist, 1  Lutheran,  1  Universalist,  and  I.African  Methodist  church;  2 
or  3  printing  offices  ;  3  drug,  1  book,  1  hardware,  and  15  dry  good 
stores ;  1  paper,  1  oil,  and  3  flouring  mills  ;  1  cotton,  1  woolen,  and 
1  sash  factory ;  1  foundery  and  machine  shop  ;  and  in  1830,  had  a 
population  of  1080;  in  1840,  2094;  in  1846,  2952;  and  in  1847, 
about  3500. 

Springfield  was  the  scene  of  an  interesting  incident  in  the  life  of 
Tecumseh,  which  is  given  at  length  by  his  biographer. 

In  the  Bummn  of  thia  year,  [1807,]  B  white  man  by  the  name  of  Myers,  was  killed  a 
few  milea  west  of  where  the  town  of  Utbana  now  Htanda,  by  aome  straggling  Indians. 
TTiia  murder,  taken  in  conneetion  with  the  asaemhlage  of  the  Indiane  under  Tecumseh  and 
ihe  prophet,  created  a  great  alarm  on  the  frontier,  and  actually  indnced  many  femiliea  lo 
remove  back  to  Kentucky,  from  whence  they  had  emigrated.  A  demand  waa  made  by 
ihe  whiles  upon  theae  tii-o  brothers  for  the  Indiana  who  had  committed  the  murder. 
They  denied  that  it  was  done  by  their  party,  or  with  their  knowledge,  and  declared 
that  they  did  not  even  ioiow  who  the  murderers  were.  The  alarm  continued,  and  some 
companiea  of  militia  were  called  out.  It  waa  finally  agreed,  that  a  council  should  be 
held  on  (he  subject  in  Springfield,  for  the  parpoae  of  quieting  the  seillemenls.  Gen.  White- 
man,  Maj,  Moore,  Capt.  Ward,  and  one  or  two  others,  acted  aa  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  whites.  Two  parties  of  Indians  attended  the  council ;  one  from  the  north,  in  charge 
of  McPherson  ;  the  other,  consisting  of  sisty  or  seventy,  came  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Wayne,  under  the  charge  of  Tecumseh.  Roundhead,  Blackfish,  and  several  oihef 
chiefe,  were  also  present.  There  was  no  friendly  feeling  between  these  two  parties,  and 
each  was  willing  that  the  blame  of  the  murder  should  be  fixed  npon  the  other.  The  party 
Buder  McPherson,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  coramisaioners,  left  their  arms  a 
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few  milss  from  Springfield,     Tecumseh  and  his  i 

permilted  lo  tcuiin  their  nnns.     After  the  conference' was  opened,  i 

grove,  a  little  norih  of  where  Werden's  hutcl  now  elanda,  the  comi ^.,.,  .^„....5  ,„,„^ 

violence,  made  another  effort  lo  induce  Tecnmseh  to  lay  nside  his  onus.  This  he  sfain 
refused,  saying,  in  reply,  that  his  tomahnwk  was  alaa  his  pipe,  and  that  he  might  wish  to 
use  It  in  that  capacity  before  iheir  business  was  closed.  At  this  momem,  a  tall,  iank-sided 
Penney Ivanian,  who  was  standing  among  the  spectators,  and  who,  perhaps,  had  no  love 
for  the  ^ning  tomahawk  of  the  self-willed  chief,  cautiously  approached,  and  handed  him 
an  old,  long  stemmed,  dirty  looking  earthen  pipe,  indmaling,  that  if  Tecumseh  would  de- 
liver op  th^feaiful  tomahawk,  he  might  smoke  the  aforesaid  pipe.  The  chief  took  it  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  finger,  held  it  up,  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  then  at  the  t)wner,  who 
was  gradually  receding  from  the  point  of  danger,  arid  immediately  threw  it,  with  an  In- 
dignant sneer,  over  his  head,  into  the  bushes.  The  commiasionets  yielded  the  point,  and 
proceeded  lo  business. 

After  a  full  and  patient  inquityinto  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  appeared  that  the  murder  of 
Myers  was  the  act  of  an  individual,  and  not  jnstly  chargeable  upon  either  party  of  the  In- 
dians. Several  speeches  were  made  by  the  chiefs,  but  Tecumwh  was  the  principal  speaker. 
He  gave  a  full  explanation  of  the  views  of  the  prophet  and  himself,  in  calling  around  them 
B  band  of  Indians— diaavowed  all  hosUle  intentions  towards  the  United  States,  and  denied 
Ihat  he  or  those  under  his  control  had  committed  any  aggressions  upon  the  whites.  Hia 
manner,  when  speaking,  was  animated,  fluent  and  rapid,  and  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  those  present.  The  council  terminated.  In  the  course  of  it,  the  two  hostile  parties 
became  reconciled  lo  each  other,  and  quiet  was  restored  lo  the  frontier 

The  Indians  remained  in  Springfield  for  three  days,  and  on  several  occasions  amused 
themselves  by  engaging  in  various  games  and  other  athletic  exercises,  in  which  Tecumseh 
generally  proved  himself  victorioua.  His  strength,  and  power  of  muscular  action  were 
remarkably  great,  and  in  the  oiiinion  of  thoM  who  attended  the  ecuiicil,  corresponded  with 
the  high  order  of  h  s  moral  and   ntelletti    '    ' 


I     ttemberg  Cill'ge 

"Witt(  U  _  <  II  -T,  rganized  un  a  large,  and  Iibeial  pros- 
pective scab,  and  on  the  same  basis  as  Yale  College,  Ct.,  having 
both  a  collegiate  and  theological  department,  under  the  same  Board 
and  Faculty.  It  is  under  the  auspices  oif  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
was  chartered  in  1845.  Arrangements  are  made  for  six  professor- 
ships. It  is  located  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  Springfield,  on 
beautiful  forest  grounds,  containing  24  acres,  surrounded  with  springs 
of  the  best  water,  and  with  the  most  charming  scenery.  The  town, 
railroad,  Buck  creek,  and  Mad  river  are  in  view  from  the  building.' 
The  institution  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  Ezra  Keller" 
D.  D.,  assisted  by  competent  instructors.  It  has  now  been  in  opera- 
tion for  one  year,  and  has  had  72  students  connected  with  it.     A 
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tresliman  and  sophomore  class  has  been  formed.  An  Athjeneum,  and 
two  literary  societies  have  also  been  established.  A  general  library, 
pbilosophical  apparatus,  and  cabinet  of  natural  and  artificial  curi- 
osities have  been  begun.  The  German  is  taught  as  a  living  lan- 
guage. Tuition  and  boarding  are  furnished  on  very  moderate 
terms.  The  government  of  the  institution  is  made  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  that  of  a  well-regulated  family." 

New  Carlisle,  12  miles  west  of  Springfield,  is  a  flourishing  village, 
in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country.  It  contains  2  Presbyterian,  1 
Methodist,  and  1  Free  or  Union  church,  6  stores,  an  extensive  coach 
factory,  a  fine  brick  school  house,  and  by  the  census  of  1840,  has 
452  inhabitants.  South  Charleston,  12  miles  se.  from  Springfield, 
on  the  Xenia  and  Jefferson  turnpike,  has  2  churches,  several  stores, 
and  had  in  1840,  240  inhabitants,  since  which  it  has  much  increased. 
Enon,  on  the  Dayton  turnpike,  7  miles  from  Springfield,  has  2 
churches,  several  stores,  and  about  60  dwellings :  on  the  outskirts 
of  this  town  is  a  beautiful  mound,  30  or  40  feet  in  height.  North 
Hampton,  Tremont,  Vienna,  Donaldsville,  Brighton,  Harmony,  No- 
blesville,  Catawba,  and  Cortsville,  are  small  villages.    {See  Addenda.) 


CLERMONT. 

Clekmont,  the  8th  county,  created  in  the  North-west  Territory, 
was  formed  Dec.  9th,  1800,  by  proclamation  of  Gov.  St.  Clair. 
The  name  was  probably  derived  from  Clermont,  in  France.  The 
surface  is  generally  rolling  and  quite  broken  near  the  Ohio:  in 
the  northeast,  there  is  much  "wet  land."  A  large  portion  of  the 
soil  is  rich.  The  geological  formation  is  the  blue  fossiliferous  lime- 
stone, inter  stratified  with  clay  mar!,  and  covered,  in  most  places, 
with  a  rich  vegetable  mould.  The  principal  crops  are  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  hay,  potatoes,  tobacco,  barley,  buckwheat  and  rye  ;  the  prin- 
cipal exports  are  beef,  pork,  flour,  hay  and  whiskey.  It  is  well 
watered,  and  the  streams  furnish  considerable  water  power.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  its  townships,  in  1840,  with  their  population. 
Batavia,    2197        Monroe,     1617        Union,  1421 

Franklin,  2219        Ohio,  2894        Washington,       2102 

Goshen,     1445        Stonelick,   1478        Wayne,  976 

Jackson,      883         Tate,  2292         Williamsburgh,  1459 

Miami,      2061 

The  population  of  Clermont,  m  1820,  was  15,820;  in  1830,20,466; 
and  in  1840,  23,106,  or  40  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

The  communication  below,  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Morris,  gives  some 
facts  respecting  the  history  of  the  county  and  its  early  settlers. 

In  Jnne,  1804,  and  in  the  19lh  year  of  my  age,  I  came  to  Bethel,  which,  with  WilliamB- 
burgh,  were  ihe  only  towns  in  ihe  cwranty.  They  were  laid  out  about  1798  or  '99,  and 
were  competitors  for  the  county  Beat.  When  I  came,  Clermont  was  an  almost  unbroken 
IvilderaesB,  and  the  settlers  ftw  and  far  between.    In  the  langitage  of  the  day,  there  wai 
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Denham'a  town,  now  Bethe! ;  Lytlealown,  now  Williamsburgh ;  Wilham's  Betllement 
now  Williamaville ;  Apples',  Collina',  and  Buchanan's  setdementB.  The  following  are 
names  of  pan  of  the  settlera  in  and  about  Williamsburgh,  in  1804:— Wni.  Lylle,  B,  W, 
Waring,  David  C  Bryan,  James  and  Daniel  Kain,  Nicholas  Sinks,  Jasper  Sholwell,  and 
Peter  Light.  Wm.  Lytic  was  the  first  clerk  of  the  county,  and  wna  succeeded  by  R.  W. 
Waring  and  David  C.  Bryan,  Pcier  Light  was  a  justice  of  the  peane  under  the  terrilorial 
and  state  govemmeutB,  and  county  surveyor.  Daniel  Kain  was  sheriff,  and  later  justice  of 
the  peace  under  the  state  government.  David  C.  Btyau  represented  the  coonly  several 
years  in  the  state  legislature,  before  he  was  appointed  clerk.  I  was  at  Williamsburgh  at 
the  siliuig  of  the  court  of  common  pleaa  in  June,  1804.  Francis  Dunleavy  was  the  presi- 
ding judge,  and  Philip  Gaich,  Ambrose  Ransom,  and  John  Wood,  associates,  while  the 
attendant  lawyers  were  Jacob  Burnet,  Arthur  St.  Clair — son  of  Gov.  St.  Clair — Joshua 
Collet,  Martin  Marshall  and  Thomas  Morris. 

The  following  are  part  of  the  settlers  in  and  about  Bethel,  in  1804;  Obed  Denham — 
proprietor  of  the  town— ^James  Denham,  Honlon  Clark,  John  Baggeas,  Dr.  Loofborough, 
John  and  Thomas  Morris,  Jeremiah  Beck,  Henry  WilUs  and  James  South.  John  Ba^. 
gess  for  many  years  was  a  representative  in  the  legislature,  justice  of  the  peace  and  county 
surveyor.  John  Morris  was  appointed  associate  judge  niler  the  death  of  Jadge  Wood,  in 
1807  ;  he  was  also  justice  of  the  peace,  and  one  of  the  lirst  settlers  at  Columbia,  Houton 
Clark  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  justice  of  the  peace  in  Clermont.  Thomas 
Morris  practised  law  in  the  county  about  forty  years,  was  a  representative  in  the  le^a- 
ture,  and  once  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  In  the  winter  of  1833-33,  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  Slates  Senate,  where  he  acted  a  conspicoeus  part  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movements  of  the  day.  The  most  prominent  political  act  of  his  life,  was  his  reply 
to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Clay.  He  died  suddenly,  Deo.  7th,  1844:  posterity  only  can  judge 
of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  his  course.  A  neal  marble  monument  marks  his 
resting  place,  near  Bethel.  Jeremiah  Beck  and  Henry  Willis  were  farmers  and  justices  of 
the  peace.  Ulrcy's  Run  takes  its  name  from  Jacob  Ulrey,  who  settled  on  its  west  side  in 
1793,  and  was  the  earliest  settler  upon  it.  The  place  is  now  known  as  "  the  Dlrey  form." 
Bred  in  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  a  genuine  backwoodsman,  and  a  terror  to  the 
horse  thieves,  who  infested  the  county  at  an  early  day.  Deer  and  bear  were  plenty  around 
him,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  time  was  passed  in  hunting  them,  for  their  skins.  The 
early  settlers  around  him  received  substantial  tokens  of  his  generosity,  by  his  supplying 
them  with  meat. 

The  fitst  newspaper  in  Ciermont,  "  The  Political  Censor,"  was  printed  at  Williamsburg, 
in  1813 ;  it  was  edited  by  Tbos,  S,  Foot,  Bsq. ;  the  second,  called  "  The  Western  Amer- 
ican," was  printed  in  the  same  town,  in  1814 :  David  Morris,  Esq,,  editor, 

A  considerable  number  of  the  early  settlers  in  Clermont,  were  &om  Kentacky.  Of  those 
bcfoie  named,  the  following  were  from  that  state :— R,  W,  Waring,  Jasper  Shotwell,  Peter 
Light,  Obed  and  James  Denham,  Honton  Clark,  John  Boggess,  Jeremiah  Beck,  Henry 
Willis  and  James  South,  Nicholas  Sinks  was  from  Vs. ;  David  C.  Bryan,  from  New  Jer- 
sey, and  John  and  Thoinas  Morris  and  the  Kain  femily,  {I  believe,)  from  Pa,  After  1804, 
the  county  increased  rapidly  by  settlers  from  New  Jeraey,  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania, 
with  some  from  Maryland,  New  England,  and  a  few  from  North  Carolina, 

Neville  was  laid  out  in  IBU,  Gen,  Neville,  proprietor,  Pomt  Pleasant  and  New  Rich- 
mond were  laid  out  about  1814 ;  Jacob  Light,  proprietor  of  the  latter.  George  Ely  laid 
out  Batavia  afterwards.  The  early  settlers  about  that  place,  as  well  as  I  remembsr,  were 
George  Ely,  Eiekiel  Dimmit,  Lewis  Duckwall,  Henry  Miley,  Robert  and  Jamea  Townsley, 
Titus  Everhart  and  Wm.  Pallerson,  Before  Milford  was  laid  out,  Phihp  Galch,  Ambrose 
Ransom  and  John  Pollock  settled  in  its  vicinity.  Philip  Galch  was  a  member  from  Cler- 
mont, of  the  convention  which  formed  the  state  constitution,  and  for  yeais  after  was  asso- 
ciate judge.  Ransom,  as  before  stated,  was  associate  judge  ;  and  John  Pollock,  for  many 
years  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  later,  associate  judge,  Philip  Gatch  was 
a  Virginian.  He  freed  his  slaves  before  emigrating,  which  circumstance  led  to  his  being 
selected  as  a  member  of  the  conveiition  to  form  the  state  constitution. 

The  most  prominent  settlers  in  the  south  part  of  Clermont,  were  the  Sargeant,  Pigman, 
Praiher,  Buchanan  and  Fee  families.  The  oldest  members  of  the  Sargeant  family,  were 
the  brodiers  James,  John  and  Elijah,  They  were  from  Maryland.  James,  who  had  freed 
his  slaves  there,  was,  in  conseqnence,  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed 
the  state  constitution.  The  Sargeanls,  who  are  now  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
are  uncompromising  opponents  of  slavery.  The  Pigman  femily  were  Joshua,  sen,,  Joshua, 
jr.,  and  Levi.  TTie  Buclianan  fatmly  were  William,  Aleiander,  Robert,  Andrew,  James, 
John,  dtc.  James  Bochanan,  the  son  of  John,  was  rI  one  time  speaker  of  the  Ohio  house 
13 
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of  representatives.  The  Bueimnans  were  from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Pignmns  from  Mary- 
land. Tiiere  were  several  brothers  of  the  Fee  family,  from  Pennsylvania.  William,  the 
most  prominent,  was  the  proprietor  of  Felicity,  and  a.  member  of  the  legislature.  Hia 
brothers  were  Thomas,  Eliaha  and  Elijah ;  other  early  settlers  were  Samuel  Walrioen. 
James  Daughters  and  Elijah  Larkin,  who  has  been  pOHtroaater  at  Neville,  for  more  than 
a  qiiarler  of  a  century.  In  the  vicitiity  of  Withamsville,  the  early  settlers  were  Nathaniel 
and  Gideon  Witham,  James  Ward,  Shadrach,  Robert  and  Samuel  Lane.  The  Methodists 
were  the  most  numerous  in  early  times,  and  Hest,  the  Baptists  ;  there  were  but  a  few  Pres- 
byterians among  the  fost  settlers. 

When  I  first  came  imo  the  county,  the  "  met  land,"  of  which  there  is  such  a  large  pro- 
portion in  the  middle  and  northern  part,  was  considered  almost  worthless;  hot  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion  in  relation  to  its  valtie.  It  is  ascertained,  that  by 
judicious  cultivation,  it  rapidly  improves  in  fertility.  At  that  time,  these  fends  were  cov- 
ered by  water  more  than  half  the  summer,  and  we  called  them  staehes  .•  now  the  water 
leaves  the  surlace  in  the  woods,  early  iti  the  spring.  Forty  years  ago,  the  evettings  were 
cool  as  soon  as  the  sun  went  down.  I  have  no  recollection  of  warm  nights,  for  many 
yeavH  after  I  came,  and  their  coolness  was  a  matter  of  general  remarlt  nmong  the  etni- 
grants  from  the  old  states.  I  believe  it  was  owing  to  the  immense  forests  that  covered  the 
country,  and  shut  out  the  raya  and  heat  of  the  sun  from  the  surfrce  of  the  ground,  for  afier 
sunset  there  was  no  warm  earth  to  impart  heat  to  the  atmosphere. 

Batavia,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  east 
fork  of  the  Little  Miami  river,  31  miles  easterly  from  Cincinnati, 
and  103  sw.  of  Columbus.     This  town  was  laid  out  about  the  yeai 
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1820,  by  George  Ely.  About  that  time,  the  county  seat  was  tem- 
porarily removed  from  Williamsburg  to  New  Richmond,  and  Feb. 
21st,  1824,  permanently  transferred  to  Batavia.  It  contains  1  Pres- 
byterian and  1  Methodist  church,  4  stores,  2  newspaper  printing 
offices,  and  had,  by  the  census  of  1840,  537  inhabitants. 

Williamsburg  is  on  the.  east  fork  of  the  Miami,  7  miles  east  of 
Batavia,  and  had,  in  1840,  385  inhabitants.  As  previously  men- 
tioned, it  was  laid  out  by  Gen.  William  Lytle,  one'  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Clermont.  His  life  was  one  of  much  incident.  We  de- 
rive the  annexed  facts  respecting  him,  from  Cist's  Advertiser. 

Geh.  Wm.  LviL-E  was  bom  in  Cumberland,  Pa, ;  and  in  1779,  his  femily  emigrated  to 
Kentncky.  Previous  to  the  settlement  of  Ohio,  young  Lytle  was  in  several  desperate  en- 
gagements with  the  Indians,  where  his  cool,  heroic  bravery  won  general  admiration. 
Before  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  while  making  surveys  in  the  Virginia  military  district,  in 
t  dangers,  suffered  great  privations,  and  was  frequently 
'     '  "       d  for  the  greater  portion  of  hia  life.    la 
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ihe  war  of  1819,  he  was  appoinled  Major  General  of  Ohio  militia,  and,  in  1839,  Burveyor 
general  of  the  public  lands  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan.  In  1810,  Gen.  Lytle  removed 
from  Williamsburg  lo  Cincinnati,  where  he  died,  in  1831.  As  a  citizen,  he  was  distin- 
guished for  public  spirit  and  benevolence,  and  in  his  personal  appearance  and  character, 
strikingly  resembled  President  Jackson.  Beside  the  facts  given  under  the  head  of  Logan 
county,  we  have  space  for  but  a  single  anecdote,  ejhibiting  his  Spartan-like  conduct  at 
Grant's  defeat,  in  Indiana.  In  thai  desperate  action,  the  Kenluckians,  overpowered  by 
nearly  four  times  their  number,  perfonned  feala  of  bravery  scarcely  equalled  even  in  early 
border  waifere. 

Intliiaetruggle,  Lj^le,  then  hardly  17  years  of  age,  had  both  hia  arras  shattered,  his  face 
powder  burnt,  his  hair  singed  lo  the  roots,  and  nineteen  bullets  pafsed  through  hia  body 
and  clothing.  In  this  condition,  a  retreat  being  ordered,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  off  the 
field  several  of  hia  friends,  generonaly  aiding  the  wounded  and  the  eihausted,  by  placing 
them  on  horses,  while  he  himself  ran  forward  in  advance  of  the  last  remnant  of  the  re- 
ireating  party,  to  slop  the  only  boat  on  the  Ohio  at  that  tune,  which  could  take  them  over 
and  save  them  from  the  overwhelming  force  of  their  savage  adversaries. 

On  reaching  the  river,  he  found  the  boat  in  the  act  of  putting  off  for  the  Kenmcky  shore. 
The  men  were  reluctant  to  obey  his  demand  for  a  delay,  until  those  still  in  the  rear  diould 
come  up — one  of  them  declaring  that  "  it  was  better  that  a  few  should  perish,  than  that  all 
should  be  sacrilioed."  He  threw  the  rifle,  which  be  slill  carried  on  his  shoulder,  over  the 
root  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  swore  he  would  shooi  the  first  man  who  pulled  an  oar  antil  hia 
friends  were  aboard.  In  this  way  the  boat  was  detained  uniil  they  came  up,  and  were 
safely  lodged  from  the  puraumg  foe.  Disdaining  personally  to  take  advantage  of  thia 
result,  the  boat  being  crowded  almost  to  dipping,  he  tan  up  ihc  river  to  where  some 
hoiBes  stood  panting  under  the  willows,  after  iheir  escape  from  ihe  battle  field,  and  monni- 
ing  one  of  the  strongest,  forced  him  into  the  river,  holding  on  to  the  mane  by  hia  teeth, 
imtil  he  was  taken,  m  the  middle  of  the  stream,  into  the  boat,  bleeding,  and  almost  faint- 
ing lroni,hJB  wounds,  by  the  order  of  his  gallant  captain,  the  lamented  Stucker,  who  had 
obaervBd  Me  conduct  with  admiration  throughout,  and  was  reaolved  that  each  a  spirit 
should  not  pAish ;  for  by  this  time  the  balls  of  the  enemy  were  rattling  like  hail  about 

There  was  living  many  years  since,  near  Williamsburg,  Cornelius 
Washburn,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  Neil  Washburn,  who, 
in  the  early  diiEculties  with  the  Indians,  was  distinguished  for  his 
sagacity  and  courage.  Of  his  ultimate  fate,  we  are  somewhat  un- 
certain :  it  is  said,  however,  that  the  progress  of  civilization  was  too 
■  rapid  for  him,  and  that  he  long  since  left  for  the  wilds  of  the  far 
west,  to  pass  his  time  in  the  congenial  employment  of  hunting  the 
bear  and  trapping  the  beaver.  We  have  derived  some  facts  from 
the  lips  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  Mr.  Thomas  M'Dgnald,  the 
brother  of  the  author  of  the  sketches  and  the  first  person  who 
erected  a  cabin  in  Scioto  county. 

In  the  year  '90, 1  first  became  acquainted  with  Neil  Washburn,  then  a  lad  of  siiteen, 
living  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio,  sis  miles  below  Maysville.  From  his  early 
years,  he  showed  a  disposition  to  follow  the  woods.  When  only  nine  or  ten,  he  passed 
his  time  m  setting  snares  for  pheasants  and  wild  animals.  Shortly  after,  his  father  ptir- 
chased  for  him  a  shot  gun,  in  the  use  of  which  he  soon  became  nneioelled.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  '90,  his  fetter  being  out  of  fresh  provisions,  crossed  the  Ohio  widi  him  in  a  canoe, 
to  shoot  deer,  at  a  lick  near  the  mouth  of  Eaglo  creek.'  On  entering  the  creek,  their 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  smgular  hacking  noise,  some  distance  op  the  bank.  Neil  landed, 
and  with  gun  in  hand,  caution^y  crawling  up  the  river  bank,  discovered  an  Indian,  about 
twenty  feet  up  a  hickory  tree,  busily  engaged  in  cutting  around  ihe  bark,  to  make  a.  canoe, 
in  which  he  probably  anticipated  the  graliiioation  of  crossing  the  river  and  committing  dep- 
redations upon  the  Kentuckians.  However  this  may  have  been,  bis  meditations  and  work 
were  soon  brought  to  a  close,  for  the  intrepid  boy  no  sooner  saw  the  dusky  form  of  the 
savage,  than  he  brought  his  gun  lo  a  level  with  hia  eye,  and  fired :  the  Indian  fell  dead  to 
the  earth,  with  a  heavy  sound.  He  hastily  retreated  to  the  canoe,  from  fear  of  the  presence 
of  other  Indians,  and  re-crossed  the  Ohio.  Early  the  nest  morning,  a  party  of  men,  guided 
by  Neil,  visited  the  qiol,  and  found  the  body  of  the  Lidian  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.    Neil 
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secured  the  ecalp,  and  the  same  day  ehowed  it,  much  elated,  to  myself  and  others,  in  the 
town  of  Wsahington,  in  Mason,  Several  persons  in  the  villoge  made  him  preeente,  aa 
tesiimonials  ot  their  opinion  of  his  bravery. 

In  the  ne;it  year,  he  was  Employed  as  a  spy  between  Maysville  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Miami,  to  watch  for  Indians,  who  were  accustomed  to  cross  the  Ohio  into  Kentucky, 
to  steal  and  murder.  While  so  engaged,  he  had  some  encounters  with  them,  in  which  hia 
unerring  rifle  dealt  death  to  several  of  their  number.  One  of  these  waa  at  the  month  of 
Bollskm,  on  the  Ohio  side. 

In  '99,  the  Indiana  committed  such  great  depredations  upon  the  Ohio,  between  the  Greal 
Kanawha  and  Maysville,  that  Gen.  Lee,  the  govemmeni  agent,  in  employing  spies,  en- 
deavored to  gel  some  of  them  to  go  tip  tlie  Otuo,  above  the  Kanawha,  and  warn  all  single 
boats  not  to  descend  the  river.  None  were  found  sufficiently  daring  lo  go,  bat  Neil. 
Furnished  with  an  elegant  horse,  and  well  armed,  he  started  on  his  perilous  mission.  He 
met  with  no  adventures  until  after  crossing  the  Big  Sandy.  This  he  swam  on  his  horse, 
and  had  reached  about  half  a  mile  beyond,  when  he  was  suddenly  fired  upon  by  a  party  of 
Indians,in  ambush.  His  horse  fell  dead,  and  the  Indians  gave  a  yell  of  triumph  ;  but  Neil 
was  nnhurt.  Springing  to  hia  feet,  he  bounded  back  like  a  deer,  and  swam  across  the 
Big  Sandy,  holding  his  rifle  and  ammtmition  above  his  head.  Panting  trom  exertion,  he 
rested  upon  the  opposhehank  to  regain  his  strength,  when  the  Indians,  whooping  and  yell- 
ing, appeared  on  the  other  side,  in  fijli  pursuit.  Neil  drew  up,  shot  one  of  their  number, 
and  then  continued  his  retreat  down  the  Ohio,  hut  meeting  and  eichanging  shots  with 
otheiH,  he  saw  it  waa  impossible  to  keep  the  river  valley  in  safely,  and  striking  his  course 
more  inland,  to  evade  his  enemies,  arrived  safely  at  Maysville. 

In  the  fell  of  the  aame  year,  he  was  in  the  action  wilh  Kenton  and  others,  against  Te- 
camseh,  in  what  is  now  Brown  county,  for  the  particulars  of  which,  see  page  67.  Wash- 
bum  continued  as  a  spy  throughout  the  war,  adding  "  the  sagacity  of  lion  to  the  cunning 
of  the  fox."  He  was  vrilh  Wayne  in  his  campaign,  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Fallen  Tim- 
bers, manifested  his  usual  prowess. 

Neil  Washburn  was  in  person  near  sis  feel  in  height,  with  broad  shoulders,  small  feet, 
and  tapered  beauiiiully  from  his  chest  down.  He  was  both  powerful  and  active.  His 
eyes  were  blue,  his  hair  light,  and  complexion  fair.  A  prominent  Roman  nose  alone 
marred  the  symmetry  of  his  personal  appearance. 

In  this  county  are  several  quite  populous  towns.  New  Richmond, 
which  had,  in  -1840,  a  population  of  772,  Moscow,  which  had  228, 
Point  Pleasant  150,  Neville  228,  and  Chilo  102,  are  all  upon  the 
Ohio  river.  Near  the  first  is  a  Fourierite  association,  but  not  in  a 
thriving  condition.  Bethel,  12  miles  se.  of  Batavia,  had,  in  1840, 
366  inhabitants;  Felicity,  21  southerly,  had  442,  and  Milford,  10 
Nw,,  had  460  inhabitants.  Felicity  and  Milford  have  much  im- 
proved within  the  last  few  years.  The  last  named  is  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Little  Miami  river,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  connecting 
it  with  the  Little  Miami  railroad,  on  the  opposite  bank.  There  are 
other  small  villages  in  the  county,  but  none  of  much  note. 
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Clinton,  was  organized  in  1810,  and  named  in  honor  of  Gov. 
Geo.  Clinton,  Vice  Pres.  of  United  States.  The  surface  is  generally 
level ;  on  the  west  undulating,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  Indian  corn  and  grass.  It  has  some  prairie  land, 
and  its  streams  furnish  good  water  power.  The  principal  staples 
are  com,  wheat,  oats,  wool  and  pork.  The  following  is  a  list  of  ita 
townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 
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Chester,     1784        Liberty,      1050        Vernon,  1434 

Clarke,       1297         Marion,         643         Washington,  1170 
Green,       1842        Richland,    1385        Wayne,  1366 

Jefferson,    474        Union,        3284 

The  population  of  Clinton  in  1820,  was  8,085  ;  in  1830,  11,406  ; 
and  in  1840,  15,729,  or  39  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

This  county  was  settled  about  the  year  1803,  principally  by  emi- 
grants from  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina,  The  first 
settlement,  however,  was  made  in  1797,  by  Wm.  Smally.  Most 
of  the  first  emigrants  were  backswoodmen,  and  well  fitted  to  en- 
dure the  privations  incident  upon  settling  a  new  country.  They 
lived  principally  upon  game,  and  gave  little  attention  to  agricultural 
pursuits  As  the  country  grew  older,  game  became  scarce,  emi- 
grants flocked  from  different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  primitive 
manner  of  living  gave  place  to  that  more  conformable  to  the  cus- 
toms of  older  states. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of 
the  early  settlers :  Thos.  Hinkson,  Aaron  Burr  and  Jesse  Hughes, 
the  first  associate  judges  ;  Nathan  Linton,  the  first  land  surveyor ; 
Abraham  Ellis  and  Thomas  Hardin,  who  had  been  soldiers  ol  the 
revolution ;  Joseph  Doan,  James  Mills  and  Henry  Babb,  who  served 
as  commissioners ;  Morgan  Mendican,  who  erected  the  first  mill  in 
the  county,  on  Todd's  Fork ;  and  Capt.  James  Spencer,  who  was 
distinguished  in  various  conflicts  with  the  Indians. 

The  first  house  for  divine  worship  was  erected  by  Friends,  at 
Center,  in  1806.  The  first  court  was  held  in  a  barn,  belonging  to 
Judge  Hughes,  and  for  a  number  of  years  subsequent,  in  a  small 
house  belonging  to  John  M'Gregor. 

There  are  some  of  the  ancient  works  so  common  throughout  the 
west  on  Todd's  Pork,  near  Springfield  meeting  house.  The  "  De- 
serted Camp,"  situated  about  three  miles  northeast  of  Wilmington,  is 
a  point  of  notoriety  with  the  surveyors  of  land.  It  was  so  called 
from  the  circumstance,  that  a  body  of  Kentuckians,  on  their  way 
to  attack  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Little  Miami,  encamping  over 
night  lost  one  of  their  number,  who  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and 
giving  warning  of  their  approach,  frustrated  the  object  of  the  expe- 

Wilmington,  the  county  seat,  is  in  the  township  of  Union,  on 
Todd's  Fork,  72  miles  sw.  from  Columbus.  It  is  regularly  laid  out 
on  undulating  ground,  and  contains  5  houses  lor  divine  worship,  1 
newspaper  printing  office,  I  high  school,  19  mercantile  stores,  and  a 
population  estimated  at  1500.  The  engraving  lepresents  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  village,  as  it  appears  from  the  store  of  Jo- 
seph Hale  ;  the  building  with  a  spire  is  the  court  house,  a  structure 
of  considerable  elegance.  Wilmington  was  laid  out  in  1810,  prin- 
cipally settled  by  emigrants  from  North  Carolina,  and  named  from 
Wilmington  in  that  state.  The  first  log  house  was  built  by  Wm. 
Hobsin,  and  Warren  Sabin's  was  the  first  tavern.  The  first  church, 
a  small   brick  edifice,  was  erected  by  the  Baptists.     In  1812,  the 
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first  court  was  held  Tie  earl'est  settler  were  Wirren  Sabin 
Simuel  T  Louden  Wn  H  bs  n  Lark  n  Re^n  Ids  Joli  Sm  e 
Jas   Monlgomen    J  hn  MGregor  aei     a    1  I       h  "M  T! 


I  ew  n  Wlm  ng  on 
last  named  gentle  i  an    a  nat    e  of  Penns\  h  an  a,   descended   the 
Ohio  river  \\  th  his    ncle        a  flat  botton  ed  b  at,  m  the  spring  of 
1803,  and  landed  first  at  Columbia,  where  his  uncle  opened  a  store, 
from  a  small  stock  of  goods  he  had  brought.     After  remaining  at  that 

filace  about  three  months,  he  removed  his  goods  to  Lebanon,  and  not 
ong  after  died,  leaving  his  nephew,  then  a  lad  of  seventeen  years  of 
age,  without  any  means  of  support.  He  however  made  friends, 
and  eventually  moved  to  Wilminaton,  where,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1811,  he  opened  the  first  store  in  the  town,  in  company  with  Wm. 
Ferguson.  He  was  obliged,  in  moving  from  Lebanon, "to  make  his 
way  through  the  forest,  cutting  a  wagon  road  part  of  the  distance ; 
the  town  having  been  laid  out  in  the  woods,  it  was  with  great  difli- 
culty  that  he  could  get  through  to  the  little  one  story  frame  house, 
erected  in  the  midst  of  trees,  logs  and  brush,  on  which  he  then  set- 
tled and  has  since  resided.  Mr.  Mon-is  was  the  first  postmaster  in 
the  town,  the  first  representative  from  the  county,  to  the  legislature, 
and  has  since  held  various  public  offices,* 

WiLujM  Smally  was  bom  in  weetem  Pennsylvania,  in  I7R4.  Al  the  age  of  sU  yeora 
hn  was  stolen  by  the  Indians,  carried  into  the  interior  of  Ohio,  and  remained  with  them 
until  twenty  years  of  age.  While  with  Ihem,  he  witnessed  the  burning  of  several  white 
prisoners.  On  one  occasion,  he  saw  an  infant  anatched  from  its  mother's  amis  and  thrown 
into  Che  flair.es.  In  1784,  he  left  the  Indians,  rejoined  his  parents  near  Piltebutg,  and  a  few 
yenrs  afier,  moved  with  them  to  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  He  waa  in  Harmai^s  cam- 
paign, and  at  St.  Clair's  defeat,  in  the  last  of  which,  he  discharged  his  rifle  thirty  five  times, . 
twenty  one  of  which,  it  is  said,  took  effect.     He  liltewise  accompanied  Wayne's  array 
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Being  on  one  occasion  sent  forward  wilh  others,  on  some  mission  to  the  Indians,  they  were 
fired  upon  on  their  approach  lo  the  camp,  and  his  two  companiona  killed.  He  evaded  ib« 
danger  by  springing  behind  a  tree,  and  calling  to  one  of  the  chiefe,  whom  lie  knew,  telling 
hun  that  he  had  deserted  the  whites,  and  had  come  to  join  them.  Thia  not  only  saued  his 
life,  bnt  cansed  him  to  be  treated  with  great  kindness.  He,  however,  look  an  early  oppor- 
tunity, escaped  to  the  array,  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Fallen  Timbers,  showed  liia  usual  cool 
courage. 

In  1797,  he  se  :tled  on  Todd's  Fork  in  this  county,  and  resided  there  for  a  number  of  years, 
depending  principally  upon  hunting  for  a  subsistence.  His  personal  appearance  was  good, 
but  his  address  resembled  tliat  of  a  savage.  A  Uttle  anecdote  illustrates  hie  determined 
character.  He  purchased  land  on  which  he  resided  from  a  lawyer  of  Cincinnati,  who  re- 
fused to  make  him  a  deed,  Smally  armed  himself,  called  upon  him  and  demanded  a  bond 
for  his  land,  with  the  threat  that  if  not  furnished  in  three  days,  be  would  lake  his  scalp. 
This  positive  language  soon  brought  the  lawyer  to  a  sense  of  his  dangerous  situation,  and 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time,  he  gave  Smally  the  desired  paper.  Mr.  Smally  passed 
the  latter  pan  of  his  life  in,  poverty.  In  1836,  he  emigrated  to  Illinois,  where  he  died  in 
1840. 

Ceo..  Thomss  HtxKSOK  was  bom  in  1773,  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.  His  felher  had  em- 
igrated from  Ireland  in  early  life,  had  became  an  excellent  woodsman,  and  visited  Kentucky 
at  a  very  early  period.  He  established  a  station  near  the  junction  of  Hmkaon  and  Stoner, 
which  form  the  south  fork  of  Licking  river.  Here  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  raised, 
until  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  when  in  the  autumn  of  1700,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Ken- 
lucky  militia,  he  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Gen,  Harmar.  He  was  u>  the  battle  near 
the  Miami  villages,  imder  Col.  Hardin's  command  in  front  of  the  town,  and  wimessed  the 
total  overthrow  and  msssaere  of  the  detachment  of  Maj.  Wyllia.  In  this  battle  he  received 
a  slight  wound  in  the  left  arm,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  He  was  afterwards  in 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  Gen.  St,  Clair,  but  amidst  the  general  slaughter,  escaped  unhun. 
Hitherto  he  had  served  as  a  private,  but  was  subsequently  selected  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
mounted  volunteers  from  Kentucky,  who  formed  a  part  of  the  forces  of  Gen.  Wayne 
against  the  same  Indians  in  1794,  He  was  in  the  battle  near  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee, 
but  never  pretended  that  he  had  done  any  ^ing  worthy  of  distinction  on  that  memorable 
day.  During  these  several  campaigns,  however,  he  had  formed  the  acqoainlance  of  most 
of  the  leading  men  of  Kentucky,  and  others  of  the  N.  W,  Territory,  which  was  highly 
advantageous  lo  him  in  after  life.  Shortly  after  Wayne's  battle,  he  returned  to  Kentucky, 
married  and  settled  on  a  farm  inherited  from  his  father,  situated  in  Hanison  county,  where 
he  hved  until  the  spring  of  1806.  when  he  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and  in  1807,  settled  on  a 
farm  about  eight  miles  east  of  Wilmington,  but  tlien  in  the  county  of  Highland.  He  was 
soon  afterwai^s  elected  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  latter  county,  and  captain  of  the  mili- 
tia company  to  which  he  belonged,  in  which  several  capacities  he  served  until  the  erection 
of  Clinton  county,  in  1810,  when,  without  his  knowledge,  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature 
one  of  the  associate  judges  for  the  new  county.  He  made  no  pretentions  to  legal  know- 
ledge, nor  will  the  writer  chiim  anything  for  him  in  this  respeet,  further  than  good  common 
sense,  which  generally  prevents  a  man  from  making  a  very  foolish  decision. 

Afier  (his  appointment,  he  remained  qaietly  at  home  in  the  occupations  common  to  ftr- 
mers,  until  the  declaration  of  war  in  1812,  nor  did  he  manifest  any  disposition  for  actual 
service,  antil  after  Hull's  surrender.  That  event  cast  a  gloom  over  the  west.  All  of  Mich- 
igan, Northern  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  were  eiposcd  to  savage  depredations.  Some 
troops  had  been  hastily  assembled  at  Urbana  and  other  points,  to  repel  invasion.  Captain 
Hinkson  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  possessing  a  robust  and  manly  frame  seldom 
equalled,  even  among  pioneers.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  they  to  the  purpose 
intended.  He  briefly  explained  to  his  family  that  he  beheved  the  time  had  come  to  serve 
his  country.  He  immediately  set  out  for  head-quarters,  and  tendered  his  services  to  Gov. 
Meigs,  then  at  Urbana.  The  president  having  previously  made  a  requisition  on  the  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  for  two  companies  of  rangers,  to  scour  the  country  between  the  settlements 
and  the  enemy,  Capt.  H.  was  appointed  to  command  one  of  those  companies,  with  liberty 
to  choose  his  own  followers.  This  was  soon  done,  and  a  company  presented  to  the  gov- 
ernor ready  for  duty.  By  this  time  the  Indians  had  actual  possession  of  the  exposed  ter- 
ritory, and  it  was  the  duty  of  these  companies  to  hold  them  in  check,  and  keep  the  array 
advised  of  their  numbers  and  position.  In  performing  this  duty,  many  incidents  might  be 
related  in  the  life  of  Capt.  Hinkson,  but  one  or  two  must  snfiice.  Having  at  one  time  ven- 
tured to  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  enemy,  they  found  them 
encamped  near  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  that  river,  with  a  select  company  of  rangers,  com- 
manded by  Capl.  Clark,  from  Canada,  numbering  in  all  from   three  to  five  linndred,  and 
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under  ihe  command  of  thi  celebrated  Tecnmseh,  The  gtoaad  on  the  hill  waa  for  milei 
eovered  wild  a  ihick  undergrowth,  which  enabled  Capt.  Hinkson  and  company  to  ap- 
proach  nearly  within  gun-shot  of  the  enemj',  without  being  seen.  It  was  iale  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  while  waiting  for  the  approach  of  night,  to  enable  them  to  withdraw  more 
aiiccerafuUy,  the  company  was  secretly  drawn  up  near  the  brink  of  the  hill,  and  directed  in 
wht^iers  to  merely  lake  aim  at  the  enemy.  This  waa  rather  a  hazardous  display  of  hnmor, 
but  aa  many  of  his  men  had  never  been  in  battle,  Capt.  H.  told  the  writer  it  was  merely  lo  try 
their  nerves.  While  engaged  in  this  spore,  they  discovered  Capt.  Clark  in  the  adjaoenl 
cornfield  below,  in  hot  porBuit  after  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys,  which  were  running  toward 
the  place  of  conceahnent.  Here  was  a  crisis.  He  must  be  slain  in  cold  blood,  or  made 
a  prisoner.  The  latter  alternative  waa  adopted.  The  company  waa  disposed  so  as  to  flank 
itie  captain  and  his  tnikeye.  They  were  alarmed  and  flew  into  the  tree  lops,  and  while 
the  captain  waa  gazing  up  for  hia  prey,  Capi.  Hinkson  approached  and  politely  requested 
him  to  ground  arms,  upon  pain  of  instant  death,  in  case  he  gave  the  leam  alarm.  He  at 
first  indicated  signs  of  resiatnuce,  hut  soon  found  "  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,"  and 
mrrendsreil  himself  a  prisoner  of  war.  Being  at  least  one  hundred  miles  fi^m  the  army, 
in  sight  ti  such  a  force,  Capt.  Hinkson  and  company  were  in  a  very  delicate  condition. 
No  time  waa  lo  be  lost.  A  retreat  was  commenced  in  the  most  secret  manner,  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  at  right  angles  from  the  river.  By  travelling  all  night  they  eluded  pursuit, 
and  brou^t  iheir  prize  sa&ly  to  camp. 

Shoniy  afterwards.  Gen.  Tupper's  brigade  arrived  near  the  rapids  and  encamped  for  the 
night,  during  which,  Capt.  H.  and  company  acted  aa  piquet  guard,  and  in  the  morning  a 
few  were  selected  to  accompany  him  on  a  secret  reconnaisance  down  the  river.  Un- 
luckily they  were  met  at  the  summit  of  a  hill,  by  a  detachment  of  the  same  kind  iiom  the 
enemy.  Shots  were  eschanged,  and  llie  alarm  now  fairly  given  to  both  parties.  This 
brou^it  OQlbe  skirmish  which  ensued  between  that  brigade  and  the  Indians.  While  fight- 
ing  in  the  Indian  mode,  near  Wm.  Venard,  Esq.,  (one  of  Capt.  Hinkson's  men,  who  had 
been  severely  wounded,)  Capt.  H.  saw  a  dusky  figure  suddenly  rise  from  the  grass.  He 
had  a  rifle  never  before  known  to  mis9  fire.  They  both  preaenled  their  pieces,  which 
simuliaueously  snapped  without  efieit.  In  preparing  for  a  second  trial,  it  is  auppoaed  the 
Indian  was  a  litde  ahead  of  the  captain,  when  a  ^ot  from  Daniel  Workman,  (another 
ranger,)  sent  the  Indian  to  his  long  home. 

Alter  this  skirmish,  the  Indians  withdrew  to  Frenchtown,  and  block  houses  were  hastily 
thrown  up  near  the  spot  where  Fort  Meigs  waa  afterwards  erected,  and  where  the  Ohio 
troops  were  encamped,  when  the  fetal  disaster  befel  Gen.  Winchester,  at  Raisin,  Jan.  a2d, 
1313.  The  news  was  carried  by  express,  and  the  main  body  retreated,  leaving  Capt.  H. 
and  company  to  perform  the  sorrowful  ditty  of  picking  up  some  poor  stragglers  from  that 
bloody  defeat,  and  burning  the  block  houses  and  provisions  within  nventy  four  houra,  which 
was  done  before  it  was  known  that  the  enemy  hod  retired  to  Maiden.  The  Ohio  brigade, 
and  olhera  from  Pennaylvania  and  Virginia,  soon  ralhed  again,  aud  formed  a  junction  at 
the  rapids,  where  they  commenced  building  the  tort,  so  renowned  for  vrithstanding  two 
sieges  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1813.  During  its  erection,  Capt.  Hinkson  was  at- 
tacked with  a  peculiar  fever,  then  raging  in  the  army,  finm  which  he  did  not  recover  tit  for 
duty,  nntil  late  in  the  spring.  With  a  shattered  conatitution  be  renimed  to  hia  home,  and 
wua  immediately  elected  colonel  of  the  3d  regiment  of  the  2d  brigade  and  Ist  division 
Ohio  mihtia,  which  waa  then  a  poal  of  honor,  requiring  much  patience  and  discretion,  in  a 
region  rather  backward  in  supporting  the  war. 

The  reader  will,  in  this  narrative,  see  nothing  beyond  a  simple  memorial  of  facts,  which 
is  all  that  the  unassuming  character  requires.  He  was  a  piam,  gentlemanly  individual,  of 
a  very  mild  and  even  temper  ;  a  good  husband  and  kind  father,  but  rather  indifiere 


Clarksville,  9  miles  ew,  of  Wilmington,  Martinsviile,  9  s.,  Port 
William,  9  n,  New  Vienna,  II  se.  and  Burlington,  11  nw.,  are  a!! 
consiilerable  villages,  each  having  more  or  less  stores  and  churches ; 
and  the  last,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest,  having  a  population,  es- 
timated at  about  300.  Sabina,  Sligo,  Blanchester,  Cuba,  Lewisville, 
Westboro',  Centervilie  and  Movrisville,  are  small  places. 
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Columbiana  was  formed  from  Jefferson  and  Washington,  March 
25th,  1803.  Kilhourn,  in  his  Gazetteer,  says :  "  Columbiana  is  a  fancy- 
name,  taken  from  the  names  Columbus  and  Anna,  An  anecdote  is 
toid  pending  its  adoption  in  the  legislature,  that  a  member  jocularly 
moved  that  the  name  Maria  should  be  added  thereto,  so  as  to  have 
it  read  Columbiana-maria."  The  southern  pai-t  is  generally  broken 
and  hilly,  and  the  northern  level  or  undulating.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent agricultural  tract ;  it  is  well  watered,  abounds  in  fine  mineral 
coal,  iron  ore,  lime  and  free  stone.  The  water  lime  stone  of  this 
county,  is  of  the  best  quality.  Salt  water  abounds  on  Yellow  and 
Beaver  creeks,  which  also  afford  a  great  amount  of  water  power. 
This  is  the  greatest  wool-growing  county  in  Ohio,  and  is  exceeded 
by  but  three  or  four  m  the  Union.  The  principal  products  are 
wool,  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  About  one  third  of  the  popu- 
lation are  of  German  origin,  and  there  are  many  of  Irish  extraction. 
The  following  js  a  list  of  its  townships,  in  1840,  with  their  population. 
"  Hanover, 

Knox, 

Liverpool, 

Madison, 

Middletown, 

SaS, 
Smith, 

The  population  of  Columbiana,  in  1820,  was  22,033;  in  1830, 
35,508,  and,  in  1840,  40,394,  which  was  greater  than  any  other 
counties  in  Ohio,  excepting  Hamilton  and  Richland.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  was  then  46.  In  1846,  the  county  was 
reduced  by  the  formation  of  Mahoning,  to  which  the  townships  of 
Beaver,  Goshen,  Greene,  Smith  and  Springfield  now  belong. 

This  county  was  settled  just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  In  1797,  a  few  families  moved  across  the  Ohio 
and  settled  ui  its  limits.  One  of  them,  named  Carpenter,  made  a 
settlement  near  West  Point.  Shortly  aftfir,  Captain  Whiteyes,  a 
noted  Indian  chief,  stopped  at  the  dwelling  of  Carpenter.  Being 
intoxicated,  he  got  into  some  difiiculty  with  a  son  of  Mr.  C,  a  lad 
of  about  17  years  of  age,  and  threatened  to  kill  him.  The  young 
man  upon  this  turned  and  ran,  pursued  by  the  Indian,  with  uplifted 
tomahawk,  ready  to  bury  it  in  his  brains.  Fuiding  that  the  latter 
was  fast  gaining  upon  him,  the  young  man  turned  and  shot  him,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  expired.  As  this  was  in  time  of  peace.  Car- 
penter was  apprehended  and  tried  at  Steubenvilie,  under  the  terri- 
torial laws,  the  courts  being  then  held  by  justices  of  the  peace.  He 
was  cleared,  it  appearing  that  he  acted  in  self-defence.  The  death 
of  Whiteyes  created  great  excitement,  and  fears  were  entertained 
that  it  would  provoke  hostilities  from  the  Indians.  Great  exertions 
14 


Beaver, 

1973 

Butler, 

1711 

Center, 

3472 

Elkrun, 

873 

Fairfield, 

2108 

Franklin^ 

893 

Goshen, 

1397 

Greene, 

3312 

2963 

Springfield, 

1994 

2111 

St.  Clair, 

1739 

1096 

Unity, 

1984 

1472 

Washington, 

814 

IGOl 

Wayne, 

1086 

1630 

West, 

1915 

1903 

Yellow  Creek, 

,2086 

2029 
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were  made  to  reconcile  them,  and  several  presents  were  given  to 
tlio  friends  of  the  late  chief.  The  wife  of  Whiteyes  received  from 
three  gentlemen,  the  sum  of  $300 ;  one  of  these  donors  was  the 
late  Bezaleel  Weils,  of  Steubenville.  This  was  the  last  Indian 
blood  shed  by  white  men  in  this  part  of  Ohio. 

Adam  Poe,  who,  with  his  brother  Andrew,  had  the  noted  fighi 
with  the  Indians,  once  resided  in  this  county,  in  Wayne  township, 
on  the  west  fork  of  Little  Beaver.  The  son  of  Andrew — Deacon 
Adam  Poe — is  now  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Ravenna,  Portage 
county,  and  has  the  tomahawk  with  which  the  Indian  struck  his 
father.  The  locality  where  the  struggle  occurred,  he  informs  us, 
was  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Little  Yellow  creek.  We  annex 
the  particulars  of  this  affair,  from  "  Doddridge's  Notes,"  substituting, 
however,  the  name  of  Andrew  for  Adam,  and  vice  versa,  as  they 
should  be  placed. 

In  ihe  summer  of  1789,  a  pmj  of  seven  Wyaodots,  made  an  incuraion  into  a  aetllement 
eome  dislance  below  Fort  Pill,  and  several  miles  from  lie  Ohio  river.  Here,  iindiijg  on 
oid  mon  alone,  in  a  cabin,  ihey  kiiied  him,  packed  up  what  plunder  they  could  find,  and 
commenced  iheir  reireai.  Among  iheir  parly  was  a  celebraied  Wjandol  chief,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  feme  hs  a  warrior  and  counaellor,  was,  as  lo  his  siie  and  strength,  a  real 

The  news  of  the  viail  of  the  Indians  soon  spread  through  llie  neighborhood,  and  a  party 
of  eight  good  riflemen  was  collected,  in  a  few  hoars,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  In- 
dians. In  this  party  were  (wo  brothers  of  the  names  of  Adam  and  Andrew  Poe.  They 
were  both  fiimous  for  courage,  size  and  activity. 

This  little  party  commenced  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  with  a  determination,  if  pos- 
sible, not  to  sufTer  them  to  escape,  as  they  usually  did  on  such  occasions,  by  making  a 
speedy  flight  to  the  river,  crossing  it,  and  then  dividing  into  small  parties,  to  meet  at  a  dis- 
tant point,  in  a  given  time. 

The  pursuit  was  coiiimued  the  greater  pan  of  the  night  after  the  Indians  had  done  the 
mischief.  In  the  morning,  the  party  found  themselves  on  the  trail  of  the  Indians,  which 
led  to  the  river.  When  arrived  within  a  iitde  distance  of  the  river,  Andrew  Poe,  fearing 
an  ambascade,  left  the  party,  who  followed  directly  on  ihe  trail,  10  creep  along  the  brink  of 
the  river  bank,  under  cover  of  the  weeds  and  bushes,  to  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  Indiana, 
should  he  find  them  in  ambuscade.  He  had  not  gone  far,  before  he  saw  the  Indian  rafts  at 
the  water's  edge.  Not  seeing  any  Indians,  he  stepped  softly  down  the  bank,  with  his  rifle 
cocked.  Whenabonthalf  way  down,  he  discovered  the  large  Wyandot  chief  and  a  small 
Indian,  within  a  few  steps  of  him.  They  were  standing  with  iheir  guns  cocked,  and  look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  our  party,  who,  by  this  lime,  hi5  gone  some  dislance  lower  down 
the  bott9m,  Poe  took  aim  at  the  large  chief,  but  his  rifle  missed  fire.  The  Indians,  hear- 
ing the  snap  of  the  gun-lock,  inslanlly  turned  round  and  discovered  Poe,  who  being  too 
near  diem  to  retreat,  dropped  his  gun  and  instantly  sprang  fiT)m  the  bank  upon  them,  and 
seizing  the  large  Indian  by  the  cloths  on  his  breast,  and  at  the  same  time  embracmg  the 
neck  of  the  small  one,  threw  them  both  down  on  the  ground,  himself  bemg  upmost.  The 
Indian  soon  extricated  himself,  ran  10  the  raft,  got  his  tomahawk,  and  attempted  to  dispatch 
Poe,  the  large  Indian  holding  him  fast  in  his  arms  with  all  his  might,  the  better  to  enable 
bis  fellow  to  effect  his  purpose.  Poe,  however,  so  well  watched  die  motions  of  the  Indian, 
ihat  when  m  the  act  of  auning  his  blow  at  his  head,  by  a  vigorous  and  well-directed  kick 
with  one  of  hia  feet,  he  staggered  the  savage,  and  knocked  the  tomahawk  out  of  his  hand. 
This  feilure,  on  the  part  of  die  small  Indian,  was  reproved,  by  an  eiclamation  of  contempt, 
from  the  large  one. 

In  a  moment,  (he  Indian  caught  np  his  tomahawk  again,  approached  more  cautiously, 
brandishing  his  tomahawk,  and  making  a  number  of  feigned  blows,  in  defiance  and  de- 
rision. Poe,  however,  still  on  his  guard,  averted  the  real  blow  from  his  head,  by  throwing 
Hp  his  arm  and  receiving  it  on  his  wrist,  in  which  he  was  severely  woimded  ;  hul  not  so  as 
to  lose  entirely  the  use  of  his  hand. 

In  this  periious  moment,  Poe,  by  a  violent  effort,  broke  loose  from  the  Indian,  snatched 
up  one  of  the  ludian's  guns,  and  shot  the  small  Indian  through  th«  breast,  as  he  ran  up  the 
third  lime  lo  tomahawk  him. 
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Tlie  large  Indion  was  now  on  hia  feet,  and  grasping  Poe  by  a  shoulder  and  leg,  threw 
liim  down  on  the  bank.  Poe  inslanlly  disengaged  himself  and  got  on  his  feet.  The  In- 
dian then  eeiied  him  seain,  and  a  new  struggle  ensued,  which,  owing  to  the  slippery  state 
of  the  bank,  ended  in  the  fall  of  both  combatanta  into  the  water. 

In  this  situation,  it  was  the  object  of  each  to  drown  ihe  other.  Their  efforts  to  effect 
\heir  purpose  were  continued  for  aome  time  with  alternate  success,  sojnetinies  one  being 
under  the  water,  and  sometimes  the  other.  Poe  at  length  Eeized  the  tuft  of  hair  on  ihe 
ECDlp  of  the  Indian,  with  which  he  held  his  head  under  the  water,  until  he  supposed  him 

Relaxing  his  hold  too  soon,  Poe  instantly  foitnd  his  gigantic  antagonist  on  hia  feet  again, 
and  ready  for  another  combat.  In  this,  they  were  carried  into  the  water  beyond  their 
<lepth.  In  this  situation,  they  were  compelled  to  loose  their  hold  on  each  other,  and  swim 
for  mutual  safety.  Both  songht  the  shore  to  eei^e  a  gun,  and  end  the  cotilest  with  buUeta. 
The  Indian,  behtg  the  best  swimmer,  reached  the  land  first.  Poe  seeing  this,  immediately 
turned  back  into  the  water  to  escape,  if  possible,  being  shot,  by  diving.  Fortunately,  the 
Indian  eaughl  up  the  rifle  with  whieh  Poe  hod  killed  tlie  other  warrior. 

At  this  juncture,  Adam  Poe,  missing  his  brother  from  the  party,  and  supposing,  from  the 
tpport  of  the  gun  which  he  shot,  that  he  was  either  killed  or  engaged  in  conilict  with  the 
Indians,  hastened  to  the  spot.  On  seeing  him,  Andrew  called  out  to  him  to  "  kill  the  big 
Indian  on  shore."  But  Adam's  gun,  like  that  of  the  Indian's,  was  empty.  The  contest 
was  now  between  the  while  man  and  the  Indian,  who  should  load  and  fire  first.  Very  for- 
tun.itely  for  Poe,  the  Indian,  in  loading,  drew  the  ramrod  from  the  thimbles  of  the  stock  of 
I  he  gun  with  so  much  violence,  that  it  slipped  out  of  his  hand  and  fell  a  little  distance  from 
liini ;  he  quickly  caught  it  up,  and  rammed  down  his  buUet.  This  little  delay  gave  Poe 
ilie  advantage.    He  ^ot  the  Indian  as  he  was  raising  his  gun,  to  lake  aim  at  liim. 

As  soon  as  Adam  had  shot  the  Indian,  he  jumped  into  the  liver  to  assist  his  wounded 
liroiher  to  shore ;  bat  Andrew,  thinking  more  of  the  honor  of  carrying  the  big  Indian 
hoTne,  as  a  trophy  of  victory,  than  of  his  own  safety,  urged  Adam  to  go  back,  and  pre- 
vent the  airuggiing  savage  from  rolling  himself  into  the  river,  and  escaping.  Adam's 
solicitude  ftr  the  life  of  his  brother,  prevented  him  finm  complying  with  this  request. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Indian,  jealous  of  the  honor  of  his  acalp,  even  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  succeeded  in  reaching  Ihe  river  and  getting  into  the  current,  so  that  his  body  was 

All  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place  during  this  confiiol.  Just  as  Adam  arrived  at  the 
iijp  of  the  bank,  for  the  relief  of  his  brother,  one  of  tlie  party,  who  had  followed  close 
bcliind  him,  seeing  Andrew  in  the  river,  and  mistaking  him  for  a  wounded  Indian,  shot 
at  him  and  wounded  him  in  the  shoulder.     He,  however,  recovered  from  his  wounds. 

During  the  contest  between  Andrew  Poe  and  the  Indiana,  the  party  had  overtaken  the 
remaining  six  of  them.  A  desperate  conilict  ensaed,  in  which  five  of  the  Indians  were 
killed.    Our  loss  was  ;hree  men  killed,  and  Adam  Poe  severely  wounded. 

Thus  ended  this  Spartan  conflict,  with  the  loss  of  three  valiant  men  on  our  part,  and 
with  that  of  the  whole  of  the  Indian  party,  with  the  exception  of  one  warrior.  Never,  on 
any  occasion,  was  there  a  greater  display  of  desperate  bravery,  and  seldom  did  a  conflict 
take  place,  which,  in  the  issue,  proved  fatal  to  so  great  a  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

The  fetal  issue  of  this  little  campaign  on  the  side  of  the  Indians,  occasioned  an  uni- 
versal mourning  among  the  Wyandot  nation.  The  big  Indian,  with  his  four  brotheis,  ali 
of  whom  Were  killed  at  the  same  place,  were  among  the  most  distinguished  chiefa  and 

The  big  Indian  was  magnanimous,  aa  well  as  brave.  He,  more  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual, contribnted,  by  his  example  and  influence,  to  the  good  character  of  the  Wyandots, 
for  lenity  towards  their  prisoners.  He  would  not  Buffer  tliem  to  be  killed  or  ill  treated. 
This  mercy  to  captives,  was  an  honorable  distinction  in  the  character  of  the  Wyandots, 
and  was  well  understood  by  our  first  settlers,  who,  in  case  of  captivity,  thought  it  a  fof- 

New  Lisbon,  the  county  seat,  is  in  the  township  of  Center,  155 
miles  WE.  of  Columbus,  35  from  Steubenville,  and  56  from  Pittsburg. 
It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal,  on  the  middle  fork 
of  Little  Beaver,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  populous  and  well  culti- 
vated country.  The  town  is  remarkably  compact  and  substantially 
built ;  many  of  its  streets  are  paved,  and  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
small  city.     The  view  was  taken  from  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
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public  square    and  shows  on  the  left  the  county  buildmRs  and  on 
the  right   the  market      New   Ll=^^"n  wa.  la  I  out  in  1802   by  the 


Public  Sq, 

Rev  Lewis  Kinney,  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  proprietor  of 
the  soil  a  ^eii  or  two  after  it  was  mide  the  count>  seat  It  con- 
t^in'i  1  Fiiends  meeting  house  1  Piesbvtenan  1  Episcopal  -ind  1 
i5  T^^  Methodist,  1  Disciples  1  Dutch  Reformed  ind  1  Seceder 
rhuich  3  newspapei  printing  offices  2  woolen  manufaaones,  2 
toundenes  2  flouring  milk  14  mercantile  stoies,  and  about  1800 
inhibitants  Cainage  making  and  tanmng  are  extensively  carried 
on  m  this  \  illage 


The  Cottage  of  a  German  Swiss  Emigrant. 

In  travelling  through  the  west,  one  often  meets  with  scenes  that 
remind  him  oT  another  land.     The  foreigner  who  makes  his  home 
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upon  American  soil,  does  not  at  once  assimilate  in  language,  modes 
of  life,  and  current  of  thought  with  that  congenial  to  his  adopted 
country.  The  German  emigrant  is  peculiar  m  this  respect,  and  so 
much  attached  is  he  to  his  fatherland,  that  years  often  elapse  ere 
there  is  any  perceptible  change.  The  annexed  engraving  illustrates 
these  remarks.  It  shows  the  mud  cottage  of  a  German  Swiss  emi- 
grant, now  standing  in  the  neighborhood  of  others  of  like  character, 
in  the  northwestern  part  ot  this  county  The  frame  work  is  ot 
wood,  with  the  mtersiices  hlled  with  light  colored  clay  and  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a  pondeioua  shingled  roof,  of  a  picturesque 
form.  Beside  the  tenement,  hop  vine«  aie  clustering  iround  Iheir 
slender  supporters,  while  hard  bv«tands  the  abandoned  log  dwellmg 
of  the  emigrant — deserted  tor  one  more  con^eniil  with  li  i  ir'\ 
predilections 


Eastfrn  entrance  into  Salem. 

.  Salem  is  10  miles  north  of  New  Lisbon,  in  the  midst  of  a 

beautiful  agricultural  country,  thickly  settled  by  Friends,  who  are 
industrious  and  wealthy.  This  flourishing  town  was  laid  out  about 
1806,  by  Zadock  Street,  John  Strong  and  Samuel  Davis,  members 
of  the  society  of  Friends,  from  Redstone,  Pa.  Until  within  a  few 
years,  it  was  an  inconsiderable  village.  It  now  contains  2  Friends 
meeting  houses,  2  Baptist,  1  Methodist  and  1  Presbyterian  church, 
a  classical  academy,  in  good  repute,  under  the  charge  of  Rev,  Jacob 
Coon,  24  mercantile  stores,  2  woolen  factories,  3  founderies,  1  grist 
mill,  2  engine  shops,  ana  about  1300  inhabitants.  There  are  four 
newspapers  published  here,  one  of  which  is  the  American  Water 
Cure  Advocate,  edited  by  Dr.  John  P.  Cope,  principal  of  a  water 
cure  establishment,  in  full  operation,  in  this  village.  The  engraving 
shows  the  principal  street  of  the  town,  as  it  appears  on  entering  it 
from  the  east :  Street's  woolen  factory  is  seen  on  the  left. 

Wellsville  is  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  on  the  great  bend  of 
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rhe  Oliio  rivei',  where  it  approximates  nearest  to  Lake  Erie,  50  miles 
below  Pittsburg,  and  14  from  New  Lisbon.  It  was  laid  out  in  the 
autumn  of  1834,  by  William  Wells,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name. 
Until  1828,  it  contained  but  a  few  buildings  ;  it  is  now  an  important 
t  omt  for  the  slupment  and  tianshipment  of  goods,  and  does  a  large 


Wdlmilie,  on  the  Okia. 
business  with  the  surrounding  country.  The  landing  is  one  of  thi; 
best,  in  all  stages  of  water,  on  the  river.  This  flourishing  town  lia^ 
1  Presbyterian,  1  Episcopal  Methodist,  1  Reformed  Methodist,  and 
1  Disciples  church,  1  newspaper  printing  office,  I  linseed  oil  and  1 
saw  mill,  1  pottery,  1  raw  carding  machine,  1  foundery,  16  mercan- 
tile stores,  and,  in'l840,  had  a  population  of  759,  and  in  1840,  1066. 
The  view,  taken  from  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  Ohio,  shows  but  a 
small  part  of  the  town.  About  a  mile  below,  on  the  river  bank,  in 
a  naturai  grove,  are  several  beautiful  private  dwellings.  The 
'.'  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  railroad,"  97  miles  in  length,  will  com- 
mence at  Cleveland  and  terminate  at  Wellsville,  and  whenever 
built,  will  tend  to  make  Wellsville  a  place  of  great  business  and 
population.  '  A  survey  for  this  work  has  been  recently  made,  and 
there  is  a  good  prospect  of  its  being  constructed. 

The  first  paper  mill  m  Ohio,  and  the  second  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  was  erected  in  1805-6,  on  Little  Beaver  creek,  near  its 
mouth,  in  this  county.  It  was  called  the  Ohio  paper  mill :  its  pro- 
prietors were  John  Sever  and  John  Coulter. 

Liverpool,  4  miles  above  Wellsville,  on  the  Ohio,  has  a  population 
of  about  600.  The  manufacture  of  earthen-ware  is  carried  on  there 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Hanover,  10  miles  west  of  New  Lisbon, 
on  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal,  is  a  thriving  town,  containing  3 
churches,  8  stores,  and  about  600  inhabitants.     The  following  are 
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the  names  of  other  towns  in  the  county,  with  their  population  in 
1840,  some  of  which  are  smart  business  places.  Columbiana,  273; 
Gillford,  363;  Unity,  204;  Georgetown,  219;  New  Garden,  194; 
Fairfield,  181 ;  Calcutta,  135;  Franklin  Square,  151  ;  Waahington- 
ville,  107  :  Benton,  Clarkson,  Chambersburg,  Dugannon,  Damascus, 
Elkton,  Middle  Beaver,  Palestine,  Rochester,  Salinesville  and  West- 
vilie  are  small  places. 


COSHOCTON. 

Coshocton  was  organized  April  1st,  1811.  The  name  is  a  Dela- 
ware word,  and  is  derived  from  that  of  tlie  Indian  village  Goschach- 
quenk,  which  is  represented  on  a  map  in  Loskiel,  as  having  stood 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tuscarawas  river,  in  the  fork  formed  by 
its  junction  with  the  Walhonding.  The  surface  is  mostly  rolling ; 
ill  some  parts  hilly,  with  fine  broad  vallies  along  the  Muskingum 
and  its  tributaries.  The  soil  is  varied,  and  abruptly  so :  here  we 
see  the  rich  alluvion  almost  overhung  by  a  red-bush  hilt,  while,  per- 
haps, on  the  very  next  acclivity,  is  seen  the  poplar  and  sugar  tree, 
indicative  of  a  fertile  soil.  With  regard  to  sand  and  clay,  the 
changes  are  equally  sudden.  The  hills  abound  in  coal  and  iron 
ore,  and  several  salt  wells  have  been  sunk,  and  salt  manufactured. 
The  principal  products  are  wheat,  com,  oats  and  wool.  It  was  first 
settled  by  Virginians  and  Peniisylvanians.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  its  townships,  in  1840,  with  their  population. 

Adams,  SSfl         Keene,  1043        Perry,  1339 

Bedford,       1141  Lafayette,       848         Pike,  1115 


Bethlehem,   827 

Linton, 

1190 

Tiverton, 

C65 

Clark,             703 

Mill  Creek, 

907 

Tuscarawas, 

1144 

Crawford,    1134 

Monroe, 

557 

Virginia. 

1005 

Franklin,        G70 

Newcastle, 

905 

Washington, 
White  Eyes, 

1029 

Jackson,      1896 

Oxford, 

760 

997 

Jefferson,      771 

The  population  of  the  county,  in  1820,  was  7086;  in  1830,  11,162, 
and  in  1840,  21590,  or  38  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

Previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  country,  there  were  several  mil- 
itary expeditions  into  this  region.  The  first  in  importance  and  in 
order  of  time,  was  that  made  by  Col.  Boquet,  in  October,  1764. 
The  following  is  extracted  from  the  lecture  of  Charles  Whittlesev, 
Esq.,  delivered  at  Cleveland,  Dec.  17th,  1846. 

The  Indiana  were  very  much  displeased,  when  they  saw  ihe  English  taking  poBsessian 
of  their  country,  for  they  preferred  the  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  their  friends  nnd  tradera 
more  than  one  hnndred  years,  and  had  married  Indian  women.  A  noted  chief  of  the 
Ottawa  tribe,  known  by  the  name  of  Pontiac,  formed  the  resolution  to  destroy  all  the 
English  frontier  peats  at  one  assault,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  the  French  tiadera. 

He  succeeded  in  forming  an  aliiance  wilh  the  Ottawas,  having  900  warriors  ;  the  Polo- 
wotomies,  with  350 ;  Miamies  of  the  lake,  350 ;  Chippewas,  5000  ;  Wyaiidols,  300 ;  Del- 
awares,  600  ;  Shawnees,  500  ;  Kickapoos,  300  ;  Ouatanona  of  the  Wabaah,  400,  and  the 
PinuikesliBws,  330  ;  in  all,  able  to  muater  8950  warriors.    This  may  be  called  the  "  First 
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Great  Northwesletn  Confederacy^  againBl:  llie  whiles.  Tlie  second  look  placf  under 
Btandt,  or  Thayandanegea,  during  the  revolution,  and  waa  coniiaued  by  Little  Turtle  ;  the 
third,  under  Tecumaeh,  in  the  last  war.  Pontiac's  projccia  were  brought  to  a  focus  in  the 
fell  of  1 763,  and  the  result  was  nearly  equal  to  the  design.  The  Indians  collected  at  all 
the  northwestern  forts,  ander  the  pretence  of  trade  and  friendly  iiilercourse  ;  and  having 
killed  all  the  EngUsh  traders  who  were  scattered  throngh  their  villages,  they  made  a  simul- 
taneons  attack  upon  the  foria,  and  were  in  a  great  meaanre  auccessiul. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  were  now  subject  to  great  alarm,  and 
Irequently  robberiea  and  murders  were  committed  npon  them  by  the  Indians,  and  prisoners 
were  captured.  Generd  Gage  was  at  this  time  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
force*  in  America,  and  his  head -quarters  were  at  Boston.  He  ordered  an  expedition  of 
3000  men  for  the  relief  of  Detroit,  to  move  early  m  the  year  1764,  It  was  directed  to 
assemble  at  Fort  Niagara,  and  proceeded  iipj.ake  Erie  in  hoats,  commanded  by  General 
Bradatreet.  The  other  was  the  eipediiion  I  design  principally  to  notice  at  this  time.  It 
was  at  first  composed  of  ihe  4ad  and  77th  regimenta,  who  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Havana, 
in  Cuba,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Henry  Boquet.  This  force  left  Philadelphia,  for  the 
relief  of  Fort  Pitt,  in  Jaly,  1763,  and  after  defeating  the  Indiana  at  Buahy  Run,  m  Angust, 
drove  them  across  the  Ohio.  It  wintered  at  Fort  Pitt,  where  some  of  the  houses,  built  by 
Col.  Boqttet,  may  still  he  seen,  hia  name  cut  in  stone  upon  the  wall. 

General  Gage  directed  Col.  Boquet  to  organize  a  corps  of  1500  men,  and  to  enter  the 
country  of  the  Delawares  and  the  Shavmees,  at  the  same  time  that  General  Bradstreet  was 
engaged  in  chastising  the  Wyandots  and  Ottawas,  of  Lake  Erie,  who  were  slill  investing 
Detroit.  As  a  part  of  Col.  Boquet's  force  was  composed  of  miUlia  ftom  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  it  was  alow  to  assemble.  On  the  5th  of  August,  the  Pennsylvania  quota  rendez- 
vonscd  at  Carlisle,  where  300  of  ihem  deserted.  The  Virginia  quota  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt 
on  the  17th  of  September,  and  uniting  with  the  provincial  militia,  a  part  of  the  42d  and 
60ih  regunenta,  the  army  moved  from  Fort  Pitt  on  the  3d  of  October.  General  Bradstreet, 
having  dispersed  the  Indian  forces  beweging  Detroit,  passed  into  the  Wyandot  country,  by 
way  of  Sandusky  bay.  He  ascended  the  bay  and  river,  as  far  as  it  was  navigable  fiic 
boats,  and  there  made  a  camp.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  was  agned  by  (he  chie6 
and  head  men,  who  delivered  but  very  few  of  their  prisoners. 

When  Col.  Boquet  was  at  Fort  Loudon,  in  Pennsylvania,  between  Carlisle  and  Fort  Pitt, 
nrging  forward  the  militia  levies,  he  received  a  despatch  from  General  Bradstreet,  notifying 
him  of  the  peace  effected  at  Sandusky.  But  the  Ohio  Indiana,  particularly  the  Shawnees 
of  the  Scioto  river,  and  the  Delawares  of  the  Muskingum,  stdl  continued  their  robberies 
and  nmrders  niong  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  so  Col,  Boquet  determined  to  proceed 
with  his  division,  notwithstanding  the  peace  of  General  Bradstreet,  which  did  not  include 
the  Shawnees  and  Delawares.  In  the  march  from  Philadelphia  to  Fort  Pitt,  Col,  Boquet 
had  shown  himaelf  to  be  a  man  of  decision,  courage  and  military  genius.  In  the  engage- 
ment at  Bushy  Run,  he  displayed  thai  cantion  in  preparing  for  emergencies,  that  high  per- 
sonal influence  over  his  troops,  and  a  facility  ui  changing  his  plans  as  citcamstances  changed 
during  the  battle,  which  mark  the  good  commander  and  the  cool-headed  ofiicer.  He  had 
been  with  Forbes  and  Washington,  when  Fort  Pitt  waa  taken  from  the  French.  The  In- 
dians who  were  assembled  at  Fort  Pitt,  left  the  siege  of  that  place  and  advanced  to  meet 
the  force  of  Boquet,  intending  to  execnte  a  surprise  and  destroy  the  whole  command. 
These  savages  remembered  how  easily  they  had  entrapped  General  Braddock,  a  few  years 
before,  by  die  same  movement,  and  Iwd  no  doubt  of  auccess  against  Boquet.  But  be 
moved  always  in  a  hollow  sqnare,  with  his  provision  train  and  hia  cattle  in  the  centre,  im- 
prcsaing  hia  men  with  the  idea  tliat  a  fire  might  open  upon  them  at  any  moment.  When 
the  important  hour  arrived,  and  they  were  aaluled  with  the  discharge  of  a  Ihonsand  rifles, 
accompanied  by  the  terrific  yella  of  so  many  savage  warriors,  arrayed  in  the  livery  of 
demons,  the  English  and  provincial  troops  behaved  like  veterana,  whom  nothing  could  shake. 
They  achieved  a  complete  victory,  and  drove  the  alfied  Indian  force  beyond  the  Ohio. 

From  Fort  Pitt,  Col.  Boquet  proceeded  westward,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  with  such  caution,  that  the  Indians  were  unable 
to  draw  him  into  an  ambuscade.  At  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver,  the 
troops  crossed  by  a  ford,  and  on  the  6th  of  October,  reached  the 
Little  Beaver,  passed  up  its  east  branch,  and  across  the  highlands  to 
the  waters  of  the  Yellow  creek,  through  an  open  and  bushy  country. 
Reaching  Sandy  creek,  they  passed  down  its  banks,  and  crossing 
the  stream  by  a  ford,  reached  a  beautiful  plain — where  the  village 
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of  Bolivar  now  stands — on  which  they  encamped.  By  the  Kith  of 
October,  Col.  Boquet  erected  a  stockade,  two  miles  and  forty  rods 
beiow  the  ford,  at  a  ravine,  and  completed  his  arrangements  against 
a  surprise. 

The  Indians  being  convinced  that  they  couid  not  succeed  in  any 
attempt  against  him,  made  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  engaged  to  restore 
alt  the  prisoners  taken  from  the  whites. 

On  Monday,  the  a2d,  the  iroopa  broke  up  cnmp,  and  proceeded  down  the  weat  bank  of 
llie  Muskingum  towards  the  Wakatomaka  towns,  nboul  the  mouth  of  the  Whilewoman. 
The  deputations  accompanied  ihem  as  guides.  Tliey  reached  the  highland,  one  mile  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Walhonding  or  Whitewoman,  on  Thursday,  and  made  a  camp.  The 
distance  of  (his  point  from  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver  or  Mahoning  river,  by  the  route  of 
the  army,  is  101  miles  and  33  rods.  Col.  Boquet  caused  a  stockade  to  be  bnilt,  widi  lour 
redoubts,  and  erected  cabins  and  store-houses,  determined  n>  wait  for  ihe  arrival  of  the 
.prisoners. 

On  the  9lh  of  November,  906  prisoners,  including  women  and  children,  had  been  deliv- 
ered, of  whom  3a  men  and  58  women  and  chUdren  were  from  Virginia,  and  49  males  and 
67  females  from  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  the  army  broke  np  its  cantonemenl  at  the  Whitewoman  and 
returned  to  Fort  Pill,  which  they  reached  on  the  93ih  of  the  same  month.  TMs  eipedition 
was  conducted  with  so  much  skill  and  prudence,  that  none  of  those  frightful  disasters  that 
often  result  from  Indian  wara  occurred.  The  savages,  although  in  great  strength,  found  no 
opportunity  (o  make  an  attack.  No  prisoners  were  taken,  none  died  of  sickness,  and 
every  man  of  the  patty  returned  except  one,  who  was  killed  and  scalped  by  an  Indian,  when 
separaled  from  camp.  The  Pennsylvania  iroops  were  nnder  Lieut.  Col.  Francis,  and  Lieut. 
Col.  Clayton.    Col.  Reid  was  nest  in  command  to  Col.  Boquet. 

The  provincial  troops  were  discharged,  and  the  regulars  sent  lo  garrison  Fort  London, 
Fort  Bedford  and  Carlisle.  Col.  Boquet  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  January,  and  received 
a  complimentary  address  from  the  legislature,  and  also  from  the  house  of  Burgesses  of  Vir- 
0nia.  Before  these  teaolulioSs  reached  England,  the  king  promoted  him  to  be  a  brigadier 
genera!.  He  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  post  of  Mobile,  and  the  next  season 
died  there. 

The  scene  which  took  place  when  the  captives  were  brought  in 
by  the  Indians,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  account,  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Hutchins. 

Language  indeed  can  but  weakly  describe  the  scene,  one  to  which  the  poet  or  painter 
might  have  repaired  to  enrich  the  highest  colormgs  of  the  variety  of  the  humau  passions, 
the  philosopher,  lo  find  ample  subject  for  the  most  serious  reflection,  and  the  man  to  exer- 
cise all  the  tender  and  sympathetic  feelings  of  the  soul.  There  were  (o  be  seen  Others 
•nd  motbeiB  recognizing  and  clasping  their  once  lost  babes,  husbands  hanging  round  the 
necks  of  their  newly  recovered  wives,  sisters  and  brothers  unexpectedly  meeting  together, 
after  a  long  separation,  scarcely  able  to  speak  the  same  language,  or  for  some  time  to  be 
sure  that  ibey  were  (he  children  of  the  same  parenle.  In  all  these  interviews  joy  and  rap- 
ture inexpressible  were  seen,  while  feelings  of  a  very  different  nature  were  painted  in  the 
looks  of  others,  flying  from  place  to  place,  in  eager  inquiries  after  relatives  not  found  ; 
trembling  to  receive  an  answer  to  questions ;  distracted  with  doubts,  hopes  and  fears  on 
obtaining  no  account  of  those  they  sought  for  ;  orstifEened  into  living  monuments  of  horror 
and  woe,  on  learning  ibeir  unhappy  fate. 

The  Indians  loo,  as  if  wholly  forgetting  their  usual  savageness,  bore  a  capital  part  in 
heightening  this  moat  afleeting  scene.  They  delivered  np  their  beloved  captives  with  the 
nlmost  reluctance — shed  torrents  of  tears  over  them — recommending  them  lo  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  commanding  officer.  Their  regard  to  them  continued  all  the  while  ihey 
remained  in  camp.  TTtey  visited  Ihera  from  day  lo  day,  brougiil  ihem  what  com,  skins, 
horses,  and  other  matters  had  been  bestowed  upon  them  while  in  their  faniiliee,  accompa- 
nied with  other  presents,  and  all  the  marks  of  the  most  sincere  and  tender  afleclion.  Nay, 
ihey  didn't  atop  here,  but  when  the  army  marched,  some  of  ihe  Indians  solicited  and  ob- 
tained permission  lo  aecompany  their  former  captives  to  Fort  Pitt,  and  employed  them- 
eelves  in  hunting  and  bringing  provisions  for  them  on  ihe  way.  A  young  Mingo  carried 
this  still  farther,  and  gave  an  instance  of  love  which  would  make  a  figure  even  in  romance. 
15 
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A  young  woman  of  Virginia,  wbs  among  the  captives,  to  whom  he  had  formed  bo  Etrong 
an  allachment  as  to  call  her  hia  wife.  Against  all  the  Mmonatrancea  of  the  imminenl 
danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  approaching  the  frontier,  he  persisted  in  following 
her,  at  the  risk  of  being  killed  by  the  surviving  relatives  of  many  unfortunate  persons,  who 
had  been  taken  captive  or  scalped  by  those  of  his  nation. 

Among  the  captives,  a  woman  was  brought  into  camp  at  Muskingum  with  a  babe  abont 
ihreemonths  old  at  the  breast.  One  of  the  Virginia  volunteers  soon  knew  her  to  be  his 
wife  !  She  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians  about  six  months  before.  He  flew  with  her  to 
his  tent  and  clothed  her  and  his  child  with  proper  apparel.  But  their  joy  after  the  fiiat 
IransporiB,  was  soon  dampened  by  the  reflection  that  another  dear  child  abont  two  years 
old,  taken  with  the  mother  had  been  separated  from  her,  and  was  still  missing,  although 
many  children  had  been  brought  in. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  a  number  of  other  persons  were  brought  in,  among  them  was  sev- 
eral children.  The  woman  was  sent  for,andone  supposed  to  be  hera  was  produced  to  her. 
At  first  sight  she  was  not  certain,  but  viewing  the  child  with  great  eamesmess,  she  soon  recol- 
lected its  features,  and  was  so  overcome  with  joy,  that  forgetting  her  sucking  child,  she 
dropt  it  from  her  amis,  and  catching  up  the  new  found  child,  in  ecstacy,  pressed  it  to  her 

i -d  bursting  into  tears,  carried  it  off  unable  to  speak  for  joy.     The  father  rising  up 

'*Se  die  had  let  fell,  followed  her  in  no  less  tran^ott  and  affection, 

Dui  II  must  not  be  deemed  that  there  were  not  some,  even  grown  persons  who  showed 
an  unwillingness  to  return.  The  Shawnees  were  obliged  to  bind  some  of  their  prisoners, 
and  force  them  along  to  the  camp,  and  some  women  who  had  been  delivered  up,  afterwaiila 
found  means  [o  escape,  and  went  back  to  the  Indian  tribes.  Some  who  could  not  make 
their  escape,  clung  to  their  savage  acquaintances  at  parting,  and  continued  many  days  in 
bitter  lamentations,  even  refiising  sustenance. 

Another  expedition  was  undertaken  in  the  summer  of  1780,  and 
directed  against  the  Indian  villages  at  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum. 
The  narrative  of  this,  usually  known  as  " the  Coshocton  campaign" 
we  derive  from  Doddridge's  Notes. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  was  Wheeling.  The  number  of  regulars  and  militia,  about 
eight  hundred,  Fiom  Wheeling  ihey  made  a  rapid  march,  by  the  nearest  route,  to  the 
place  of  their  destination.  When  the  army  reached  the  river,  a  httle  below  Salem,  the 
lower  Moravian  town.  Col.  Broadhead  sent  an  express  to  the  missionary  m  that  place,  the 
Rev.  John  Heckeweldet.  informmg  him  of  his  arrival  in  his  neighborhood,  warti  his  army, 
requesting  a  small  supply  of  provisions,  and  a  viail  from  him  in  1^  camp.  When  the  mis- 
sionary arrived  at  the  camp,  the  general  informed  him  of  the  object  of  the  eipediBon  he 
was  engaged  in,  and  inquired  of  him,  whether  any  of  ^e  christian  Indians  were  himting, 
or  engaged  in  business  in  the  direction  of  his  inarch.  On  being  answered  in  the  negative, 
he  stated  that  nothing  would  give  him  greater  pain,  than  to  hear  that  any  of  the  Moravian 
Indians  had  been  molested  by  the  troops,  as  these  Indians  had  always,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  that  did  them  honor. 

A  part  of  the  militia  had  resolved  on  going  up  the  river,  to  destroy  die  Moravian  vil- 
lages, but  were  prevented  from  executing  their  project  by  Gen.  Broadhead,  and  Col.  Shep- 
herd, of  Wheeling.  At  White  Eyes'  Plain,  a  few  miles  irom  Coshocton,  an  Indian  pris- 
oner was  taken.  Soon  afterwards  two  mote  Indians  were  discovered,  one  of  whom  was 
wounded,  but  he,  as  well  as  the  other,  made  their  escape. 

The  commander,  knowing  that  these  two  Indians  would  make  the  utmost  dispatch  in 
going  to  the  town,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  army,  ordered  a  rapid  march,  in 
the  midst  of  a  heavy  fall  of  tain,  to  reach  die  town  bcGore  them,  and  lake  it  by  sttrpriee. 
Tne  plan  succeeded.  The  army  reached  the  place  in  three  divisiona.  "ITie  right  and  left 
wings  approached  the  river  a  little  above  and  below  the  town,  while  the  center  marched  di- 
rectly npon  it.  The  whole  number  of  the  Indians  in  the  village,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  together  with  ten  or  twelve  from  a  little  village,  some  distance  above,  were  made 
priaonetB,  without  firing  a  aingle  shot.  The  river  having  risen  to  a  great  height,  owing  to 
the  recent  fiill  of  rain,  the  army  could  not  cross  it.  Owing  to  this,  the  villages  with  their 
inhabitants  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  escaped  destruction. 

Among  the  prisoners,  sixteen  warriors  were  pointed  out  by  Pekillon,  a  friendly  Delaware 
chief,  who  was  with  the  army  of  Broadhead.  A  fittle  after  dark,  a  council  of  war  was 
held,  to  determine  on  the  fete  of  the  warriors  in  custody.  They  were  doomed  to  death, 
and  by  order  of  the  commander,  they  were  bound,  taken  a  little  dimuKC  below  lh«  town 
and  dispatched  with  tomahawks  and  spears,  and  scalped. 
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Early  ilie  nest  morning,  an  Indian  presented  himself  on  the  opposite  bank  uf  ihi}  river 
and  naked  for  the  big  capiain.  Broadhead  preaeuled  himself,  and  asked  the  Indian  what 
he  wanted  1  To  which  he  replied,  "  I  warn  peace."  "  Send  over  some  of  your  chiefe," 
said  Broadhead.  "  May  be  you  kili,"  said  the  Indian.  He  was  answered,  "  They  shall 
not  be  killed."  One  of  the  chiefe,  a  well-iooking  man,  came  over  the  river,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  thccoramander  in  the  slreel ;  bul  while  engaged  in  conversation,  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Wetiel  came  up  behind  him,  wiih  a  tomahawk  concealed  in  the  hoaom 
cf  his  hunting  shut,  and  struck  him  on  the  back  of  his  head.  He  fell  and  instantly  ei- 
pired.  About  11  or  12  o'clock,  the  army  commenced  itf  retreat  from  CMhoclon.  Gen. 
Broadhead  committed  the  care  of  the  prisoners  to  the  liiilitia.  They  were  about  twenty  in 
namber.  After  marching  abonl  half  a  mile,lhe  men  commenced  killing  them.  In  a  shorl 
time  they  were  all  despatched,  except  a  few  wnmeii  and  children,  who  were  spared  and 
taken  to  Fori  Pitt,  si.d  Ei.Vr  soieic  ;ji„if,  cichanged  for  ni.  cijuul  number  of  iheir  prisoners. 


Fahke  Square,  CeihaeUm. 
Coshocton,  the  county  seat,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Muskingum, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Tuscarawas,  with  the  Walhondinj,'  river,  83 
miles  northeast  from  Columbus,  and  30  from  Zanesvilie.  The 
ground  on  which  it  is  built,  for  situation,  could  scarcely  be  improved, 
as  it  lies  in  four  broad  natural  terraces,  each  elevated  about  nine 
feet  above  the  other,  the  last  of  which,  is  about  one  thousand  feet 
wide.  The  town  is  much  scattered.  About  sixty  rods  hack  from 
the  Muskingum,  is  the  public  square,  containing  four  acres,  neatly 
fenced,  planted  with  young  trees  and  covered  with  a  green  sward ; 
on  it  stand  the  county  buildings,  represented  in  the  engraving. 
Coshocton  was  laid  out  in  April,  1802,  by  Ebenezer  Buckingham  and 
John  Matthews,  under  the  name  of  Tuscarawa,  and  changed  to  its 
present  appellation  in  1811.  The  county  was  first  settled  only  a 
few  years  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  town :  among  the  earlv  set- 
tlers, were  Col.  Chas.  Williams,  Wm.  Morrison,  Isaac  Hoglin,'Geo. 
M'Culloch,  Andrew  Craig  and  Wm.  Whitten.  Coshocton  contains 
2  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  I  Protestant  Methodist 
church,  6  mercantile  stores,  2  newspaper  printing  offices,  1  woolen 
factory,  I  flouring  mill,  and  had  in  1840,  625  inhabitants.  In  times 
of  high  water,  steamboats  occasionally  run  up  to  Coshocton. 

"  A  short  distance  below  Coshocton,"  aays  Dr.  Hildreth  in  Sdliman's  Journal  "  on  one 
of  those  elevated  gravelly  alluvions,  so  common  on  the  rivers  of  the  west,  has  been  re- 
cently discovered  a  very  singular  ancient  burying  ground.  From  some  remains  of  wood  still 
(1835]  apparent  in  the  eanh  around  the  bones,  the  bodies  seem  all  to  have  been  deposited 
in  coffins ;  and  what  is  still  more  curious,  is  the  6et,  that  the  bodies  buried  here  were  gen. 
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erally  not  more  ihan  from  three  lo  four  and  a  half  feet  in  leiigih.  They  are  very  mimerous, 
and  must  have  been  tenants  of  a  considerabie  city,  or  iheir  numbeia  could  not  have  been 
BO  great.  A  large  nutnber  of  graves  have  been  opened,  the  inmatee  of  which  are  all  of 
this  pigmy  race.  No  metallic  articles  or  utensils  have  yet  been  found,  lo  throw  any  light 
on  ihe  period  or  nation  lo  which  they  belonged.  Similar  burying  grounds  have  been  found 
m  Tennessee,  and  near  St.  Louis,  in  Misaonri." 

We  leatn  orally  from  another  source,  that  this  burying  ground  covered,  in  1830,  about 
10  acrea.  The  graves  were  arranged  in  regular  roVBs,  with  avenues  between,  and  the  heads 
of  all  were  placed  to  the  west  and  the  feet  to  the  east. 

In  one  of  them  was  a  skeleton  with  pieces  of  oak  boards  and  iron  wrought  nails.  Ths 
corpse  had  evidently  been  dismembered  before  burial,  as  the  skull  was  found  among  the 
bonea  of  the  pelvis,  and  other  hones  were  displaced.  The  ekull  itself  was  triangular  in 
shape,  much  flattened  al  the  aides  and  back,  and  in  the  posterior  part  having  an  orifice,  ev- 
idently made  by  some  weapon  of  war.  or  bullet.  In  laiO,  dwarf  oaks  of  many  years' 
growth  were  over  several  of  the  graves.  The  grave  yard  has  since  been  plowed  over. 
Nothing  was  known  of  its  origin  by  the  early  seulets.  Below  the  grave  yard  is  a  beauti- 
ful mound. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  opposite  to  and  connected 
with  Coshocton  by  a  bridge,  is  Roscoe.  This  town  was  laid  off  in 
1816,  by  James  CaJder,  under  the  name  of  Caldersburg.  An  addition 
was  subsequently  laid  off  by  Ransom  &.  Swane,  which  being  united 
with  it,  the  place  was  called  Roscoe,  from  Wm.  Roscoe,  the  English 
author.  The  Walhonding  canal,  which  extends  to  the  village  of  Roch- 
ester, a  distance  of  25  miles,  unites  with  the  Ohio  canal  at  Roscoe. 
This  town  is  at  present  a  great  wheat  depot  on  the  canal,  and  an 
important  place  of  shipment  and  transhipment.  Its  capacities  for 
a  large  manufacturing  town  are  ample.  "  The  canals  bring  together 
the  whole  water  power  of  the  Tuscarawas  and  Walhonding,  the 
latter  standing  in  the  canal  at  this  place,  forty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Muskingum,  and  the  canal  being  comparatively  little  used, 
the  whole  power  of  the  stream,  capable  of  performing  almost  any 
thing  desired,  could  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes;  and  sites 
for  a  whole  manufacturing  village,  could  be  purchased  compara- 
tively for  a  trifle."  Roscoe  contains  I  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
5  dry  goods  and  2  grocery  stores,  2  forwarding  houses,  1  fulling, 
2  saw  and  2  flouring  mills,  and  had  in  1840, 468  inhabitants.  From 
the  hills  back  of  town,  a  fine  prospect  is  presented  up  the  vallies  of 
the  Tuscarawas  and  Walhonding,  and  down  that  of  the  Muskingum. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  small  villages  in  the  county,  with 
their  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1840 :  since  then  some 
of  them  have  much  increased.  East  Union,  210 ;  West  Carlisle, 
213;  New  Castle,  155;  Rochester,  111;  West  Bedford,  103;  and 
Keene,  100;  New  Bedford,  Evansburg,  Birmingham,  Chili,  Jacobs- 
port,  LewisviUe,  Plainfield,  Van  Buren  and  Warsaw,  each  less  than 
100. 


Crawfohd  was  formed  from  old  Indian  Territory,  April  1st,  1820. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  in  part  slightly  rolling:  the  south 
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and  west  part  is  beautiful  prairie  land.  The  plains  are  usually  cov 
ered  with  a  rich  vegetable  loam  of  from  6  to  15  inches  deep  :  the 
subsoil  in  most  parts  of  the  county  is  clay,  mixed  with  iime ;  in  many 
places — particularly  the  plains — a  mixture  of  marl.  Several  rich 
beds  of  shell  marl  have  already  been  discovered.  The  whole  coun- 
ty is  well  adapted  to  grazing.  The  principal  products  are  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  clover  and  timothy  seeds,  grass,  wool  and  homed  cattle. 
There  are  some  fine  limestone  quarries.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population : 

Antrim,  261         Holmes,  744        Pitt,  423 

Bucyrus,       1654         Jackson,  636         Sandusky,        679 

Center,  132        Liberty,        1469         Sycamore,       958 

Chatfield,       878        Lvkens,  742         Tymochtee,  1659 

Cranbeny,    680        JVfifflin,  316         Whetsone,     1 124 

Crawford,      812 
The  population   of  Crawford,  in    1830,  was  4,788,  and  in    1840. 
13,167,     In  1845,  the  county  was  much  reduced  by  the  formation  of 
Wyandot. 

Thi^  county  derived  ils  name  from  Co).  William  Crawford,  who  was  bom  in  Virginia, 
in  1732,  tiie  same  year  with  Washington.  In  1758,  lie  was  a  captain  in  Forbes  espedi- 
lion,  which  took  posswsioti  of  Fort  Duquesne,  on  the  site  of  Pittriiurg.  Waahingion  was 
the  frif  nd  of  Crawford,  and  ofien  in  his  visiia  to  the  then  west,  was  an  inmate  of  hia  hum- 
ble dwelling,  in  Fayette  county.  He  was  a  brave  and  energetic  man,  and,  at  (he  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  raised  a  regiment  by  his  own  eienions,  and  received  the 
commission  of  colonel  of  continents  Is,  He  often  led  parties  against  the  Indiana  across  the 
Ohio.  In  1783,  he  reluclanlly  accepted  the  command  of  an  eipediiion  sgainsl  tlie  Ohio 
Indians.  On  this  occasion  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  burnt  to  death  Binid  the  most  ex- 
cruciating tonutes.on  theTyemochlee,in  the  former  limits  of  this,  bat  now  vrithin  the  new 
county  of  Wyandot. 

Bucyrus,  the  county  seat,  is  on  the  Sandusky  river — here  a  small 
stream — 62  miles  n.  of  Columbus,  and  46  from  Sandusky  city.  The 
view  shows,  on  the  right,  the  Lutheran  church,  and  on  the  left,  the 
county  buildings  and  the  academy.  It  contains  1  Presbyterian,  1 
Lutheran,  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist  and  1  Protestant  Methodist  church ; 
14  stores,  1  grist,  1  saw  and  2  fulling  mills,  1  newspaper  printing 
office  and  a  population  of  about  1,000:  in  1840,  it  had  704  inhabi- 
tants. On  the  land  of  R.  W.  Musgrave,  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  town,  a  gas  well  has  recently  been  dug.  On  first  reaching  the 
water — a  distance  of  about  18  feet — it  flew  up  about  6  feet  with  a 
loud,  roaring  noise  ;  ft  pump  has  been  placed  over  it,  and  the  gas  is 
conducted  to  the  surface  by  a  pipe,  which,  when  a  torch  is  applied, 
burns  with  a  brilliant  flame. 

Bucyrus  was  laid  out  Feb.  11th,  1822,  by  Samuel  Norton  and 
James  Kilbourne,  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  first  settler  on  the 
site  of  the  town  was  Samuel  Norton,  who  moved  in  from  Pa,  in 
1819,  He  wintered  in  a  small  cabin  made  of  poles,  which  stood  just 
north  of  his  present  residence  on  the  bank  of  the  Sandusky.  This 
region  of  country  was  not  thrown  into  market  until  August,  1820,  at 
■which  time  it  abounded  in  bears,  wolves,  catamounts,  foxes  and  other 
wild  animals.     When  he  came,  there  were  but  a  few  settlers  in  the 
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county,  principally  squatters  on  the  Whetstone,  the  nearest  of  whom 
■was  on  that  stream  eight  miles  distant.  North  and  west  of  Mr.  JV. 
there  was  not  a  single  settler  in  the  county.  Others  of  the  early 
settlers  in  the  town,  whose  names  are  recollected,  were  David  and 
Michael  Beedle,  Daniel  M'Michael,  John  Kent,  Wm.  Young,  Jacob 
Shaeffer,  Thomas  and  James  Scott,  James  Steward,  David  Stein, 
George  Black,  John  Blowers  and  Nehemiah  Squires.  The  first 
frame  house  was  built  by  Samue!  Bailey,  and  is  the  small  frame 
building  standing  next  to,  and  north  of  F,  MargraPs  residence.  The 
first  brick  dwellinj;  is  the  mif  nnw  nwned  by  Wm.  Timanus,  on  the 
public  square.     Tl^c  Mdli-rii-r .  IniHi  the  first  church. 


0  the  13th  of  August  1838  j  -irt  f  the  skelet  i  f  i  m  lodon 
w  as  discovei  ed  m  v\  et,  marshj  land  belongmg  to  Abraham  Hahn,  on 
the  Sandusky  plains,  near  Bucyrus.  "  This  skeleton  was  particu- 
larly interesting  and  important  to  science,  as  the  head  and  skull 
bones  were  perfect  in  all  their  parts,  and  furnished  the  only  known 
specimen  from  which  a  correct  idea  could  be  obtained  respecting 
the  massive  and  singularly-shaped  head  of  this  animal."  The  hori- 
zontal length  of  the  skull  was  3  feet  3  inches ;  perpendicular  height, 
3  ft.  2^  inches ;  weight  of  skull  and  upper  jaw,  160  pounds,  to  which 
added  the  weight  of  the  lower  jaw,  77  pounds,  made  237  pounds. 
The  length  of  the  back  molar  tooth  was  7^  inches. 

Kniseley's  or  Crawford  sulphur  spring  is  7  miles  ne.  of  Bucyrus, 
in  Sandusky  township.  The  water  is  highly  impregnated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  tarnishes  silver  and  deposites  a  sulphurous 
precipitate  a  short  distance  from  the  spring.  Oieofits  most  re- 
markable features  is  a  deposit  of  a  reddish  or  purple  sediment  at 
the  bottom,  giving  to  the  water  a  color  resembling  a  tincture  of 
iodine.  The  water  is  a  gentle  cathartic,  and  is  diuretic  and  diapho- 
retic in  its  effects.  The  place  is  now  improved,  a  boarding  house 
being  there,  and  it  proves  a  valuable  resort  for  invalids.  A  few  rods 
from  it  is  a  burning  spring.  The  Annapolis  sulphur  is  a  beautiful, 
clear  and  copious  spring,  owned  by  Mr,  Sliffer,  who  has  neatly 
enclosed  it  with  an   iron  railing.     It  possesses  medicinal  virtues. 
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Opposite  Biicyrus,  near  the  river,  is  a  chalybeate  spring  of  tonic 
qualities.  There  are  various  beds  of  peat  in  the  county,  the  most 
extensive  of  which  is  in  a  wet  prairie,  called  Cranberry  marsh,  in 
Cranberry  township,  which,  as  shown  on  the  map,  contains  nearly 
2,000  acres.  This  marsh  formerly  annually  produced  thousands  of 
bushels  of  cranberries.  The  peat  upon  this  marsh  is  estimated  at 
two  millions  and  five  hundred  thousand  cords,  by  Dr.  C.  Briggs  in 
tiie  State  Geographical  report,  from  which  we  have  derived  the  prin- 
cipal facts  in  this  paragraph. 

Galeon,  11  miles  se.  of  Bucyrus,  has  3  stores,  2  or  3  churches  and 
about  375  inhabitants.  Leesville,  about  10  e.  of  Bucyrus,  has  2 
stores,  2  churches  and  about  250  inhabitants.  Near  this  place  is  a 
locality  called  "  the  battle  ground,"  where,  it  is  said,  Crawford,  when 
on  his  way  to  Upper  Sandusky,  had  a  skirmish  with  some  Indians. 
De  Kalb,  West  Liberty,  Middletown,  New  Washington^  Annapolis, 
Benton,  Oletangy  and  bsceola,  are  small  places ;  at  the  last  named, 
the  Broken  Sword  creek  has  a  fall  of  32  feet  within  a  space  of  two 
miles. 


CUYAHOGA. 

Cuyahoga  was  formed  from  Geauga  county,  June  7th,  1807,  and 
organized  in  May,  1810.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  river,  and 
is  said  to  signify,  in  the  Indian  language,  " crooked"  a  term  signifi- 
cant of  the  river,  which  is  very  winding,  and  has  its  sources  farther 
north  than  its  mouth.  The  surface  is  level  or  gently  undulating. 
Near  the  lake  the  soil  is  sandy,  elsewhere  generally  a  clayey  loam. 
The  vallies  of  the  streams  are  highly  productive  in  com  and  oats; 
in  other  parts,  the  principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley  and  hay.  The 
county  produces  a  great  variety  and  amount  of  excellent  fruit ;  also, 
cheese,  butter,  beef  cattle  and  wool.  Bog  iron  ore  is  found  in  the 
west  part,  and  furnaces  are  in  operation.  Excellent  grindstone  quar- 
ries are  worked,  and  grindstones  largely  exported.  The  sandstone 
from  these  quarries,  is  beginning  to  be  a  prominent  article  of  com- 
merce, being  in  some  cases  shipped  for  building  purposes,  as  far  west 
as  Chicago.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  townships,  in  1840,  with 
their  population. 

Bedford,      2031       Independence,    754 

Brecksviile,  1 124      Mayfield,  852 

Brookiyh,    1409       Middleburg,       339 

Cleveland,    7037       Newburg,         1342 

Dover,  966      Olmstead,  659 

Euclid,         1774      Parma,  965 

The  population  of  Cuyahoga,  in  1810,  was  1495 ;  in  1820,  6328 ; 
in  1830,  10,362,  and  in  1840,  26,512,  or  43  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile. 


Rockport, 

1235 

Royalton, 

1051 

Solon, 

774 

Strongville, 

1151 

Warrensville, 

1085 

Orange, 

1114 
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in  within  ihe  present  Umila  of  Cuyahoga. 
On  Lewis  Evana'  mop  of  the  middle  Brit- 
ish colonies,  published  that  year,  there  is 
marked  upon  the  wesl  bank  of  the  Caya- 
hogn,  the  words,  "  French  house;'  which 
was  doubtless  the  station  of  a  French 
trader.  The  mine  of  a  house,  supposed 
to  be  those  of  the  one  alluded  lo,  have  been 
discovered  on  Foot's  farm,  in  Brooklyn 
township,  about  five  miies  from  the  momh 
of  ihe  Cuyahoga.  The  small  engraving 
annexed,  is  from  the  map  of  Evans,  and 
delineates  the  geography  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal. 

In  1786,  the  Moravian  missionary  Zeis- 
berger,  with  hia  Indian  converls,  left  De- 
troit, and    arrived    at  the   mouth   of  the 
Cuyahoga,  in  a  veaf*l  called  the  Mack- 
inaw.    From  thence,  they  proceeded  np 
the  river  about  ten  miles  from  the  site  of 
illage  of  the  Ottawas,  within  the  present  limits  of 
illeii  Fiigen-uh,  i.  e.  FilgTme»  reit.     Their  stay  was  brief, 
"'  "  ■•     ■'  ■  ■  settled  nearthe  site  of  Milan, 


refused  to  yield  possession  of  the  lake 

BS  until  1790,     Their  traders  had  a 

loint  of  the  hill,  near  the  river,  when 

arlyday,  Waehmgion,  Jefferson  and 

oulh  of  the  Cuyahoga,  as  an  important 


Cleveland,  and  settled  in  ai 

Independence,  which  they 

for  in  the  April  following,  they  left  for  Huroi 

Erie  county,  at  a  locaHly  they  named  Nem  Stdem. 

The  British,  who,  after  the  revolutionary  war 
country  west  of  the  Cuyahoga,  occupied  to  its  81 
house  in  Ohio  city,  north  of  the  Detroit  road,  on  th 
the  surveyors  iirsl  arrived  here  in  1796.  From  ai 
other  leading  Virginia  statesmen  regarded  the  n 
commercial  position. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  within  the  limits  of  Cuyahoga,  was  made  at  CLEVELiNU, 
in  the  autumn  of  1796.  On  the  4lh  of  July  previous,  the  first  surveying  party  of  the  Re- 
serve, landed  at  Conneaut.  In  September  and  October,  the  corps  laid  out  the  city,  which 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  land  company's  agent,  Gen,  Moses  Cleveland.*  By  die  16Lh 
of  October,  the  surveyors  quitted  the  place,  leaving  Mr.  Job  V.  Stiles  and  family,  and  Mr. 
Etlward  Paine,  who  were  the  only  persons  that  paased  the  winter  of  1796  and  '7,  witlun 
the  limits  of  the  town.  Their  lonely  residence  was  a  log  cabin,  which  stood  near  the  aile 
of  the  Commercial  bank.  The  nearest  white  settlement  west,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Eaisin ;  south  or  east  at  Fort  M'lntosh,  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver ;  and  northeast,  at 
Conneaut.     Thoae  families  that  wintered  at  Conneaut,  suSered  severely  for  want  of  food. 

The  surveying  parly,  on  reaching  the  Reserve  the  succeeding  season,  again  made  Cleve- 
land their  head  quarters.  Early  this  season,  Elijah  Gunn  and  Judge  Kingsbury  removed 
here  from  Conneaut,  with  their  families,  and  in  the  iail,  the  latter  removed  to  Newburg, 
where  he  still  resides,  at  an  advanced  age.  The  little  colony  was  increased  also  by  the 
arrival  of  Major  Lorenzo  Carter  and  Eiekiel  Hawley,  with  their  (amihes. 

In  1798,  Rodolphus  Edwards  and  Nathaniel  Doane,  with  their  femilies,  settled  in  Cleve- 
land. To  faintly  show  the  difficulty  of  travelling  at  that  lime,  it  is  staled  that  Mr.  Doane 
was  nineiy.two  days  on  his  journey  from  Chaiham,  Conn.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer and  in  the  fall,  every  person  in  the  town  was  sick,  either  with  the  billioua  fever  or  the 
fever  and  ague.  Mr.  Doane's  femily  consisted  of  nine  persons:  the  only  one  of  ihem 
having  sufficient  strength  lo  lake  care  of  them  and  bring  a  pail  of  water,  was  Seth  Doane, 
then  a  lad  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  even  he  had  daily  attacks  of  the  fever  and  ague. 
Such  was  the  severity  of  the  bilUoua  fever  at  thai  time,  that  a  person  having  only  daily 
attacks  of  fever  and  ague,  was  deemed  lucky.  There  was  much  sufiering  for  the  want  ol 
food,  particularly  that  proper  for  the  sick,     "The  only  way  thia  fiimily  was  supplied,  for  two 

"  Gen.  Moses  Cleveland  was  bom  in  Canterbury,  Conn,,  about  ihe  year  1755,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1777,  He  was  bred  a  lawyer,  and  praciiaed  his  profession 
in  his  native  town.  He  married  a  sister  of  Gen,  Henry  Champion,  of  Colchesler,  and  died 
at  Canterbury,  in  1806,  leaving  a  Urge  fortune.  He  was  a  man  of  note  among  his  towna- 
men,  and  often  represented  them  in  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  In  person,  he  was  of 
medium  stature,  thick  set  and  portly,  and  of  a  very  dark  comulexioa. 
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nionlhs  or  more,  was  through  llie  exerliona  of  this  boy,  who  daily,  after  having  an  atlack 
or  the  ague,  weiil  to  Judge  Kingsbury's,  ill  Newburg— five  miles  dielant— got  a  peck  of 
corn  ninshcd  it  ia  a  liand-mill,  waited  uniil  a  second  attack  of  che  ague  wbh  over,  and 
then  started  on  hia  return.  There  was  at  one  time  a  apace  of  several  days  when  he  was 
too  ill  to  moke  the  trip,  during  which,  turnips  comprised  obom  all  the  vegetables  ibe  'i"n|^ 
hod.  Fortunately,  Major  Carter  having  only  the  fever  and  ague,  was  enabled,  throu^ 
the  aid  of  hia  hounds  and  trasly  rifle,  lo  procure  abundance  of  venison  and  other  wild 
game.  His  fcmily  being  somewhat  acclimated,  sufleted  less  than  that  of  Mr.  Doane. 
Their  eitualion  can  scarcely  be  conceived  of  at  the  present  day.  Destitute  of  a  pliysiciaii, 
and  with  a  few  medicines,  necessity  taught  them  to  use  such  means  as  nature  had  placed 
within  their  reach.  For  calomel,  they  substituted  pills  from  the  extract  of  the  bark  of  the 
butternut,  and  in  lieu  of  qninine,  used  dog  wood  and  cherry  bark. 

In  November,  four  men,  who  had  so  fcr  recovered  as  to  have  ague  attacks  no  oftener 
than  once  in  two  or  three  days,  starled  in  the  only  boat  for  Walnut  creek,  Pa.,  to  obtam  a 
wimert  supply  of  flour  for  the  colony.  When  helow  Enclid  creek,  a  storm  arose,  drove 
them  ashore,  stove  their  boat  in  pieces,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  saved  their  hvea  and 
regained  the  city.  Daring  the  winter  and  aumuier  following,  the  colony  had  no  flour  ex- 
cept tliat  ground  in  hand  and  cofTee  mills,  which,  for  want  of  proper  means  to  separatelrom 
the  bran,  was  made  into  a  bread  smiilar  lo  that  of  Graham's.  In  this  summer,  the  Conn, 
land  company  opened  the  first  road  on  the  Reserve,  which  commenced  about  ten  miles 
from  the  hike  on  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  extended  to  Cleveland.  In  January,  '99.  Mr. 
Doane  moved  lo  Doane's  comers,  and  from  that  time  until  Aprfl,  1800— a  space  of  fifteen 
months— Major  Caner's  was  the  only  white  family  in  Cleveland.  During  the  sprmg  of 
■99,  Wheeler  W.  Wilhama,  from  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  Major  Wyatt,  erected  d  small  grist 
and  a  saw  mill  at  the  falls,  on  the  site  of  Newburg,  which  being  the  lirst  miU  on  the  Re- 
serve,  spread  joy  among  (he  pioneers.  A  short  lime  prior  to  this,  each  house  in  Cleveland 
had  its  own  hand  grist  mill,  in  the  chimney  comer,  which  is  thus  described  by  one  of  the 
early  settlers.  "  The  stones  were  of  the  common  grindstone  grit,  and  about  four  inches 
thick  and  twenty  m  diameter.  The  runner  was  turned  by  hand,  with  a  pole  set  in  the  top 
of  it,  near  the  verge.  The  upper  end  of  the  pole  went  into  another  hole  maerled  into  a 
board,  and  nailed  on  the  under  side  of  the  joist,  immediately  over  the  hole  in  the  \er^  of 
the  runner.  One  person  turned  the  stone,  and  another  fed  the  com  into  the  eye  with  his 
hands.     It  was  very  hard  work  lo  grind,  and  the  operatoisaltemateiy  changed  places." 

In  1800,  several  settlers  came,  among  whom  were  David  Clark  and  Major  Amos  Spaf- 
ford,  and  from  this  lime  che  town  slowly  progressed.  The  first  ball  in  Cleveland,  w^  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1801,  and  was  held  at  Major  Carter's  log  cabin,  on  the  side  hill ;  John 
and  Benjamin  Wood  and  R.  H.  Blinn,  managers,  and  Major  Samuel  Jones,  musician  and 
master  of  ceremonies.  The  company  consisted  of  abont  thirty,  of  both  sexes.  Mr.  Jones' 
proficiency  on  tlie  violin,  won  him  great  fiivor.  Notwithstanding  the  dancers  had  a  rough 
pmicheon  floor,  and  no  better  beverage  to  enliven  their  spirits  than  whiskey,  sweetened 
with  maple  sn"ar,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the  anniversary  of  American  mdependence  was  ever 
celebrated  in  Cleveland  by  a  more  joyful  and  harmonious  company,  than  those  who  danced 
(he  scamper-down,  double -shufiie,  western-swing  and  half-moon,  forty-six  years  ago  m  the 
log  cabin  of  Major  Carter.  r.i      i     j    . 

The  Indians  were  accustomed,  at  this  period,  to  meet  every  autumn  at  Cleveland,  in 
great  numbers,  and  pile  up  iheir  canoes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga.  From  thence 
ihey  scattered  into  the  interior,  and  passed  the  winter  in  hunting.  In  the  spring,  they 
returned,  di^iosed  their  furs  to  traders,  and  launchuig  their  bark  canoes  upon  the  lake,  re- 
turned to  their  towns,  in  the  region  of  the  Sandusky  and  Maumee,  where  ihey  remained 
until  the  succeeding  autumn,  lo  raise  their  crops  of  com  and  potatoes.  In  this  conneclion, 
we  give  an  incident,  showing  ihe  fearlesaneae  and  intrepidity  of  Major  Lorenzo  Carter,  a 
native  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  a  thorough  pioneer,  whose  rough  exterior  covered  a  warm 
heart.  Some  time  in  the  spring  of  '99,  the  Chippewas  and  Ollawas,  to  the  number  of 
several  hundred,  having  disposed  of  iheir  furs,  determined  to  have  one  of  their  drinking 
feolica  at  ibeir  camp,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cuyahoga.  As  a  precautionary  measure, 
they  gave  up  their  tomahawks  and  other  deadly  weapons  to  their  squaws  lo  secrete,  so 
that,  in  the  height  of  their  frenzy,  they  need  not  harm  each  other.  They  then  sent  to  the 
Major  for  whiskey,  from  time  lo  time,  as  they  wanted  it ;  and  in  propordon  as  they  be- 
came intoxicated,  he  weakened  it  with  water.  After  n  while,  it  resulted  in  the  Indians 
becoming  partialiy  sober,  from  drinking  ireely  of  diluted  liquor :  perceiving  ibe  trick,  Ihey 
became  mnch  enraged.    Nine  of  ihem  came  on  to  the  Major'a,  swearing  vengeance  o- 

him  and  femily.     Carter  being  apprised  of  Iheir  design,  and  knowing  they  w ■-" 

intoxicated,  felt  himself  to  be  tiilly  (heir  match,  t----'- ■-"-""  *■"■ ' 
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SrS  iS;  —        ""«*»•  tt™  -ill,  .  hUe,  «,d  .0,  b,..k  th.1,  .kia. 


n-vnlnii™    -.-A  ,1.  ,    ..    .     ""■"',"■  -"^F"  Dutnc,  wno  nau  neen  arum  major  m  the 

^W,Tr,'  1-  ?  fd-sl-^ng  "raina  of  the  fife  of  Lewis  Dill.  "  Yankee  Doodle  " 
"Hail  Columbia,"  and  "  Who's  Aieard  "  wi.n.  sninnn  -i.^  .„«       .1,  .         '  "'""^^  uooaie, 

Si.  ■  lake  by  a  squall  of  wind,  and  driven  ashore  east  of  Rooky  river     Tlie 

iS..  £  Popondioohir,  drey  were  .nahle  ,.  a.„.d.  They,  however.  ehUId.p  ,K 
A^  mrll  irtir't'  "'S- "— dy  1-llnE  over  lhe„_rtl,  .i  vain  hoj  ,S 
S^S^l      h^J       u    '.'"j°"j''"°"^''"  "•'••"d.  and  daring  Sanday,  Mr..  Ham., 

',  ClevLZd  i  ;  Iklro.!  d,.oo,e,.d  him.  n,ok  hm,  .hfrd.  .,d  rel.mid  .l.h  hh, 
toueyeland.  Thus,  for  ihree  days  .nd  four  nights,  had  he  b.cn  wid,oul  eleeu  or  food 
md  jviih  li„ le  clodiing,  exposed  »  die  oominued  suig..  and  holJil  on  fo'hfe  Zmi 
J..U  b„he.  m  He  o,e„J.s  of  .he  rooks.  Ben  wa.  ire.led  wiih  grea!  SZ™  hi  S 
(.arte,  m  who.,  fhmily  he  rijuiamed  an  Invalid  over  a  y.at  J  i""Jor 

Early  die  second  spring  uicce.ding.  a  »mi!ar  uield.nt  ooeuned  n.nr  .he  . „u 

SSS^Lf  ?"'.;■""  ■■'■"'■  ^'*'™  SP'iT.rii  M,°1lZ™'s"ri?;  oTe'lSTg 
anSomSi  .T'M"'"'i '"  '  ■=•""*•"  >'«'"^.  They  had  ahoa,d  some  good, 
Smed  Sr    •  ^  "■'"  '•?■  "•  '"  ■"  ■••"'•"•  ■•  "tak  river,  and  a  hired  woman 

Mr  pLS''  ■  P'.~».B".»  *"  *•■■  A  Mr.  While,  of  N.wbmg,  .ud  iwo  son.  of 
oil;,,,,  .t  1,  ""'"1*^  '"  "i""'  ^""^'^  ^y  '""li  f°'  lii"  moudi  of  Black  river,  imendiug  lo 
ov.r„k.  di,  boat  .1  ,h.t  poinl.    Pumlng  ih.  Indian  mil.  on  ih,  b.nk  of  ihe  .krihey 

Jiour.i7.erb  ","■*'"""■'■?•  ""'  !"■•  '""  ""  "=  '•«'.  ''  "l-'iaSfyiio'S^ 
about  Biity  I^t  b.low  di.ni.  m  what  is  now  Dov.r.  and  near  it,  Mr  Flumh  aeriouslv  in 

dieir  boat,  wh.n  about  a  mile  ftom  shore,  and  that  all  hm  him  h.d  drowned 

fe.irc.msOin.e.fromMr  Pl„nh.they„.d.,,e,,.iro;ito„aSS  hntwepSS 
rive*  to  0=  me™  T'";.  r"^'-  "''"'••"''  t"  "^  "'■  "-^'  «»"  !.>..•""»  bS 
iXCchST™  "  '«l~"ae  ft.  other  aon  to  comfort  hi.  tithe,.  After  the, 
mkvlir^ZV,  ""•-»";' f-Pi"!!.  w'ia  lam  »ldi  hi.  w.ight.  mid  dropping  aba.i 
Uinty  loot  perpendieuhir.  joined  his  parent.     In  the  night.  Qnlntus  F  Adtitis  and  Nadian 

Eh-^  ^.Z  w  nS.T'"'  P"*  "^  "*•  "^  "^  ^<^  "«"  '^<""  down  by  feiigne,  Mr. 
Flnrabs  weight  being  320  pounds.     The  co^aes  of  Gilmer  and  Spafford  were  BjE^ank 

Black  nver.  This  was  a  melancholy  event  10  the  colony.  Of  the  eiBhteen  deaihs  thai 
period  oTtX  1::  r:^  f"^  '''I'^'Z^  of  Cleveland,  fro^  the  firat  «Cutt  m^a' 
perioa  01  twelve  years,  eleven  had  been  by  drowning.  Ditring  dil.  tune  die  np.are.t  oeiiled 
phpueian.  were  at  Hud.on.  34.  and  Aa.linbmg.  50  miln,  •  '  ' 

land°o;*the",'bt'r-  «"V°-'°''-'  """  """■  »"  '""S  '«'  ™*'.  "  Clev.- 
land,  on  the  public  .i.a„.     rea,mg  an  .il.mpt  .1  ,„e.e  on  Uie  pa,,  of  th.  Indl.n..  a 

V  '  '^'^!^'^^f  T  °^  '■''^  historical  sketch.  1.  mainly  fwm  die  mes.  of  John  Bian. 
E.q..  of  Cleveland,  who  i,  eolleoUng  material,  fo,  ,  11^0^  of  th.  IVest.m  RcseTe. 
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large  number  of  onned  cilizens  froi 

hour  of  eiecalion,  he  objected  to  gc.-,  -^— ,  . 

the  promise  of  a  pint  of  whifJiey,  which  he  swallowed,  and  then  took  his  departure  lor  the 
land  of  spirits.  Iti  1SI3,  Cleveland  became  a  depot  of  supplies  and  rendezvous  for  troops 
engaged  in  the  war.  A  small  stockade  was  erected  at  the  foot  of  Ontario  etrcet,  on  the 
lake  bank,  and  a  permanent  garrison  stationed  here,  under  Major  (now  General)  Jeaaup, 
of  ihe  U.  8.  army.  The  return  of  peace  was  celebrated  by  iibations  of  whiskey  and  the 
roarof  artiUery.  One  worthy,  knovm  as"  Uncle  Abram,"  wasmneh  elevated  on  the  occa- 
iion.  He  carried  the  powder  in  an  open  tin  pail,  upon  his  arm,  while  another,  to  touch  off 
the  gun,  carried  a  stick  with  fire  at  the  end,  kept  alive  by  swinf^ng  it  through  the  air. 
Amid  the  general  escitement,  a  ^ark  found  its  way  to  Uncle  Abram's  powder,  about  the 
time  the  gun  was  discharged ;  and  his  body  waa  seen  to  rise  twenty  feet  in  the  air,  and 
return  by  its  own  gravity  to  the  earth,  blackened  and  destitute  of  clothing.  He  was  dead, 
if  hla  own  vociferaiions  were  to  he  believed;  but  they  were  not,  and  be  soon  recovered 
from  his  wounds. 

Cleveland  is  at  the  northern  termination  of  the  Ohio  canal,  139 
miles  NE.  from  Columbus,  255  from  Cincinnati,  130  from  Pittsburg, 
190  from  Buffalo,  455  from  New  York,  and  130  from  Detroit.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1814,  and  as  a  city  in  1836.  Ex- 
cepting a  small  portion  of  it  on  the  river,  it  is  situated  on  a  gravelly 
plain,  elevated  about  100  feet  above  the  lake,  of  which  it  has  a  most 
commanding  prospect.  Some  of  the  common  streets  are  100  feet 
wide,  and  the  principal  business  one.  Main  street,  has  the  extraordi- 
nary width  of  132  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in 
the  Union,  and  much  taste  is  displayed  in  the  private  dwellings  and 
disposition  of  shrubbery.  "  The  location  is  dry  and  healthy,  and  the 
view  of  the  meanderings  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  of  the  steam- 
boats and  shipping  in  the  port,  and  leaving  or  entering  it,  and  of  the 
numerous  vessels  on  the  lake  under  sail,  presents  a  prospect  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  from  the  high  shore  of  the  lake. 

"Near  the  center  of  the  place  is  a  public  square  of  ten  acres,  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  by  intersecting  streets,  neatly  enclosed,  and 
shaded  with  trees/  The  court  house  and  one  or  two  churches 
front  on  this  square. 

"  The  harbor  of  Cleveland  is  one  of  the  best  on  Lake  Erie.  It  is 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  improved  by  a  pier 
on  each  side,  extending  425  yards  into  the  lake,  200  feet  apart,  and 
faced  with  substantial  stone  masonry.  Cleveland  is  the  great  mart 
of  the  greatest  grain-growing  state  in  the  Union,  and  it  is  the  Ohio 
and  Erie  canals  that  nave  made  it  such,  though  it  exports  much  by 
the  way  of  the  Welland  canal  to  Canada.  It  has  a  ready  connec- 
tion with  Pittsburg,  through  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal,  which 
extends  from  the  Ohio  canal  at  Akron  to  Beaver  creek,  which 
enters  the  Ohio  below  Pittsburg.  The  natural  advantages  of  this 
place  are  unsurpassed  in  the  west,  to  which  it  has  a  large  access  by 
the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  canal.  But  the  Erie  canal  constitutes  the 
principal  source  of  its  vast  advantages  ;  without  that  great  work,  it 
would  have  remained  in  its  former  insignificance."  The  construc- 
tion of  two  contemplated  railroads,  the  first  connecting  Clevelanc 
with  Wellsville,  on  the  Ohio ;  and  the  last,  with  Columbus,  will  add 
much  to  the  business  facihties  of  the  place. 

The  government  of  the  city  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  council, 
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which  consists  of  three  members  from  each  of  the  three  wards  into 
Which  the  city  IS  divided,  and  also  an  alderman  from  each  ward. 
-the  lolJowing  is  a  list  of  the  mayors  of  the  city  since  its  oreaniza- 
V^J^i^i^",'"^,*""^  of  their  election:  John  W.  Willey,  1836  and 
7  u  y  .,'?*  **'"^'  ^^^^  ^^^  1^39;  Nicholas  Dockstader,  1840; 
John  W.  Allen,  1841 ;  Joshua  Mills,  1843  ;  Nelson  Hayward,  1843; 
barnj.  Starkweather,  1844  and  J845  ;  George  Hoadley,  1846,  and 
J.  A.  Harris,  1847. 


much  in  p  bl  c  e 
one  or  two 


d        C  leg 

The  Cle  eland  med  cal  co  lege  al  hough  e   ahlished  but  four  or 
five  years         n  a     ery   flour  si  ng  cond    o     ■ind  has  gained  so 
I  on  as  to  be  equa  ed    n  patronage  by  only 
f  t  t  ons  n   he  ves       I   h  s  seven  professors, 
and  ail  the    e  es      v  ap}  ara  us  and  fa   1    es  for  nstruction. 

In  1837  e  go  e  n  nent  p  rchased  n  ne  acre  on  the  height  over- 
looking the  lake,  for  the  puipose  of  erecting  a  marine  hospital ;  up 
to  the  present  time,  bnt  little  more  than  the  foundation  has  been  laid 
It  IS  to  he  of  Ionic  architecture,  of  hewn  stone,  and  will  combine 
convenience  and  beauty. 

_  There  are  in  Cleveland  a  large  number  of  mercantile  and  mechan- 
ical establishments,  4  bants,  3  daily,  6  weekly,  and  I  semi-monthly 
newspapers,  and  21  religious  societies,  viz :  3  Episcopal  2  Presby- 
terian, I  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  1  Catholic,  1  Bethel,  1  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist,  1  German  Evangelical  Protestant,  1  German  Mis- 
sion Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  1  German  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran,  1  Evangelical  Association  of  North  America,  1 
Associate  Presbyterian,  1  Seceder,  1  Disciples,  1  Jewish,  1  Univer- 
sal ist  and  2  Second  Advent.  The  business  of  the  port  of  Cleveland 
both  by  canal  and  lake,  is  very  heavy,  and  constantly  increasing! 
1  he  number  of  arrivals  by  lake,  in  1845,  was  2136 ;  of  these,  927 
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were  steamers.  The  tonnage  then  owned  at  this  port,  amounted  to 
13,493,  and  number  of  vessels,  of  all  kinds,  85,  The  total  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  by  the  lake,  was  over  $9,000,000. 

The  population  of  Cleveland,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cuyahoga, 
was,  in  the  year  1796,  3;  1798,16;  1825,600;  1831,  1100;  1835, 
5080;  1840,  6071,  and  1846,  10,13.5.  Of  the  last, 67S0  were  natives 
of  the  United  States ;  1472  of  Germany ;  808  of  England ;  632  of 
Ireland ;  144  of  Canada ;  97  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  96  of  Scotland. 

Ohio  city  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Cuyahoga,  opposite  Cleveland.  It  was  incorporated 
as  a  city,  March  3d,  1836,  and  its  government  vested  in  a  mayor  and 
council.  The  city  is  divided  into  three  wards,  and  is  well  laid  out 
and  buih.  There  are  three  churches,  viz.:  1  Presbyterian,  1  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  and  1  Episcopalian — the  last  of  which  is  a  Gothic 
structure  of  great  beauty  The  populati  n  f  Ohu  c  t\  in  1840 
wa<J  I'i-l  nnl  11  184     J  102 


^i^^ffi^-y-- 


chagrin  Falls. 
The  village  of  Chagrin  Falls  is  in  the  new  township  of  the  same 
name,  on  Chagrin  river,  17  miies  se,  from  Cleveland. 

The  name  Chagrin,  originally  applied  to  the  river,  then  to  the  present  village  of  Wil- 
loughhy,  in  lake  county,  and  later  to  this  town,  "  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  eore  disappointment  of  some  surveyors  who  mistook  it  for  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and 
followed  their  reapeetive  lines  to  the  lake.  It  had,  however,  long  heen  previously  known 
by  that  name,  in  consequence,  it  ia  said,  of  the  wreck  and  sufferings  of  a  French  crew  near 
its  moulh,  the  particulars  of  which  have  not  been  preserved."  In  Evans'  map,  published  in 
1755,  the  river  ia  called  "  Elk."  Prior  to  the  war  of  1813,  the  Indiana  were  numerous  in 
this  vicinlly.  In  July,  1817,  a  person  now  living  in  the  village,  in  company  with  another, 
visiled  the  spot  and  killed  a  variety  of  wild  game,  euch  aa  bears,  deer,  turkeys,  &c.,  and 
a  ehorl  distance  east,  alarmed  a  drove  of  from  4Q  to  50  elk.  There  were  then  several 
ancient  mounds  and  burial  placea  on  the  village  site.  On  the  Isc  of  April,  1833,  two 
(nmilieB  commenced  the  foundation  of  the  settlement,  and  on  that  day  tfie  first  blow  was 
struck  with  an  axe  upon  the  village  site,  and  shortly  after  a  tog  house  and  saw  mill  built 
where  the'furnace  now  stands.  Id  the  eacceeding  iail,  the  town  was  laid  out  by  Noah 
Graves  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Handerson.  It  was  commenced  without  cash  capital,  and  has  been 
built  up  by  the  indefatigable  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  of  Connecticut 
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origin.  Fm  want  of  money,  bartering  and  exchange  of  iabor  has  been  ejtcnsively  prac- 
tised, hoiwilhslanding  these  disadvantagea,  the  village  hna  scarcely  an  equal  in  Ohio  in 
Ua  rapid  ptoeres?  from  a  wildeineBS  to  a  nourishing  town.  All  thai  it  requires  to  make  it 
a  iarge  place,  is  a  canal  or  railroad,  lo  furnish  transportation  facilities  to  Lake  Erie, 

Chagrin  Falls  contains  1  Congregational,  1  Methodist  Episcopal, 

1  Wesleyan  Meliiodist  and  1  Free  Will  Baptist  church;  1  academy, 
9  mercantile  stores,  1  axe  and  edge  tool,  1  sash,  1  wheel  and 
wheel  head,  1  wooden  bowl  and  three  woolen  factories;  1  paper, 

2  flounng  and  3  saw  mills ;  1  pnnting  office  and  bindery  ;  I  furnace 
and  machine  establishment,  1  carriage,  2  tin,  3  harness  and  3  cabinet 
shops,  and  about  1,200  inhabitants.  The  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 
stages  pass  through  the  town,  and  a  carriage  daily  runs  to  the 
former  place.  Near  the  village  ia  an  inexhaustihle  grindstone 
quarry,  which  is  extensively  worked.  The  township  of  Chagrin 
Jralls  was  organized  in  June,  1844,  within  which,  including  the  vil- 
lage, there  is  a  fall  of  225  feet  in  the  river,  about  one  third  of  which 
IS  improved.  The  view  shows  the  village  as  it  appears  from  an 
elevation  below,  called  either  the  side  or  slide  bank.  It  was  drawn 
and  engraved  by  Mi  Jehu  Bi  a  nerd  oi  C]e\  eland.  In  the  distance 
represented,  the  ruer  has  abrut  one  hundied  feet  descent. 

We  introduce  an  mcident  in  the  lite  of  an  early  settler,  a  iady. 
who  was  recently  In  mg  but  t  iev,  miles  distant  from  Chagrin  Falls. 

Joel  Thorp,  with  his  «ife  /Jatih  moved  wiih  an  ox  team,  in  May, '99,  from  North 
Haven,  Connecticut,  to  Miltaford  n  Ash  ahula  county  and  were  the  first  settlers  in  that 
region.  They  soon  had  a  small  clearing  on  and  about  an  old  heaver  dam,  which  wasvery 
nch  and  mellow.  Towards  the  first  of  June,  tlie  family  being  short  of  provisions,  Mr. 
1  horp  started  olTalone  lo  procure  some  throngh  the  wilderness,  with  no  guide  but  a  pocket 
compass,  to  the  nearest  setdement,  about  20  miles  distant,  in  Petmsylvania.  His  family 
consistmg  of  Mts.  Thorp  and  three  children,  the  oldest  child,  Basil,  being  but  eight  years 
of  age,  were  before  his  relum  reduced  to  extremities  for  the  want  of  food.  Theywere 
compelled  in  a  measure,  to  dig  for  and  subsist  on  roots,  which  yielded  bat  little  nourish- 
ment. I  he  children  in  vam  asked  food,  promismg  to  be  satislied  with  the  ieast  possible 
poruon.  The  boy  Basil  remembered  to  have  seen  some  kernels  of  com  in  a  crack  of  one 
of  the  logs  of  the  cabin,  and  pasaed  hours  in  an  nnsuccesBfui  search  Ibr  them.  Mrs.  Thorp 
empu«d  the  straw  out  of  her  bed  and  picked  it  over  lo  obtain  the  little  wheal  it  contained 
which  she  boiled  and  gave  to  her  children.  Her  husband,  it  seems,  had  tanght  her  lo 
shoot  at  a  mark,  in  which  she  acquired  great  skill.  When  all  her  means  for  procuring 
foodwere  exhauBted.shesaw,  as  she  stood  in  her  cabin  door,  a  wild  turkey  flying  near. 
She  took  doivn  her  husband's  rifle,  and,  on  looking  for  ammunition,  was  surprised  to  find 
only  suiKdent  for  a  small  charge.  Carefully  cleaning  the  barrel,  so  as  not  to  lose  any  by 
its  sticking  to  ihe  sides  as  it  went  down,  she  set  some  apart  for  priming  and  loaded  the 
piece  with  the  remainder,  and  ataried  in  pursuit  of  the  wrkey,  reflecting  that  on  her  suceeaa 
depended  the  lives  of  hereelf  and  children.  Under  the  excitement  of  her  feelings  she  came 
near  defeating  her  object,  by  frightening  the  turkey,  which  flew  a  short  distance  and  ngam 
alighted  in  a  potato  patch.  Upon  this,  she  returned  to  Uie  house  and  waited  until  the  fowl 
had  began  lo  wallow  in  the  loose  earlh.  On  her  second  approach,  ^e  acted  with  great 
caudon  and  coolness,  creeping  slyly  on  her  hands  and  knees  from  log  to  log  until  she  had 
gained  the  last  obslniction  between  herself  and  the  desired  object.  It  was  now  a  trying 
moment,  and  3  crowd  of  emotions  passed  through  her  mmd  as  she  lifted  the  rifle  to  a  level 
with  her  eye.  She  fired  ;  the  result  was  fortunate:  the  turkey  was  killed  and  herself  and 
family  preserved  from  death  by  her  skill,  Mrs.  Thorp  married  three  limes  Her  first 
husband  was  killed,  in  Canada,  in  the  war  of  1813  ;  bet  second  was  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered.  IJer  last  husband's  name  was  Gordmer.  She  died  in  Orange,  in  this  county, 
Nov.  1st,  1846, 

Bedford,  on  the  Pittsburg  road,  12  miles  from  Cleveland,  has  ] 
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Eapiist,  1  Methodist  and  1  Disciples  church  ;  3  stores,  1  flouring  and 
3  saw  mills,  1  woolen  factory  and  about  80  dwellings.  Newberg, 
6  miles  from  Cleveland,  on  the  same  road  with  the  above,  has  1 
Presbyterian  and  1  Methodist  church  and  a  few  dwellings.  Euclid, 
a  beautiful  village,  8  miles  east  of  Cleveland,  has  1  Presbyterian,  1 
Disciples  church,  1  academy,  4  stores  and  43  dwellings.  Two  miles 
east  of  it  is  the  smaller  village  of  East  Euclid,  which  has  1  Baptist 
and  1  Methodist  church.  The  Presbyterian  church  at  Euclid,  built 
in  1817,  was  the  first  frame  meeting-house,  with  a  spire,  erected  on 
the  Reserve. 

The  towcahip  of  Euclid  (saya  the  Bnrr  «ss.)  was  pnrchased  of  ihe  Weatem  Reaetve  Land 
Ciimpiiny  under  peculiar  circumatances.  While  the  Bunreyora  of  ihe  Reserve  were  about 
lo  commence  operations,  they  found  some  diaposition  ainong  their  men  in  camp  to  strike 
for  higher  wages.  To  settle  this  dilBculty,  Gen,  Cleveland,  the  agent,  agreed  that  a  town- 
ship should  he  surveyed  and  set  apart,  so  tliat  each  individual  of  the  party  who  should  desire 
mi^t  have  the  privilege  of  parchaaing  a  lot  on  long  credit  and  at  a  stipulated  price.  This 
settled  the  difficulty,  and  this  township  waa  the  one  selected.  In  1798,  Joseph  Burke  and 
family,  and  in  1801,  Timothy  Doane  and  family,  settled  in  Euclid. 

Albion  and  Strongville  are  two  connecting  villages,  scattered 
along  on  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus  road,  about  14  miles  from  the 
former,  and  contain  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist,  1  Baptist  and  1 
Episcopal  church ;  3  stores,  I  woolen  factory  and  about  80  dwell- 
ings. On  the  same  road,  about  4  miles  from  Cleveland,  and  sepa- 
rated by  a  creek,  are  the  small  villages  of  Brooklyn  Centre  and 
Brighton,  jointly  containing  1  Presbyterian  and  2  Methodist  churches. 
In  tlie  western  pait  of  the  county,  on  branches  of  Rocky  river,  are 
the  small  but  thriving  maoufactm-ing  villages  of  Norris  Falls  and 
Be  re  a.  Rock  port,  Doan's  Comers  and  Warrensvilie,  are  small 
places.  At  or  near  the  latter,  is  a  settlement  of  Manks — a  term  ap- 
plied to  natives  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 


DARKE. 

Daeke  was  formed,  Jan.  3d,  1809,  from  Miami  county,  and  or- 
ganized in  March,  1817.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  has 
some  prairie  land.  It  is  well  timbered  with  poplar,  walnut,  blue 
ash,  sugar  maple,  hickory  and  beech.  Much  of  it  is  well  adapted 
to  grazmg,  and  it  produces  superior  wheat.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  its  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 

Adams,  698        Gibson,  276        Richland,  589 

Allen,  194        Greenville,    1851         Twin,  1047 

Brown,  293        Harrison,      1666        Van  Buren,        421 

Butler,  1116         Jackson,  304         Washington,      898 

Franklin,        291         Mississinewa,  124        Wayne,  727 

German,        1173        Neave,  635        York,  371 

Population  of  Darke,  in  1820,  was  3717  ;  in  1830,  6204 ;  and  in 
1840,  13,145,  or  20  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 
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Gen.  Wm.  Darke,  from  whom  this  coonty  derived  ils  name,  was  bom  in  PentiBylvania, 
in  173G,  and  removed  at  ihe  age  of  five  years,  with  his  parents  to  near  Shepheiilalowo, 
V».  He  ivos  with  the  Virginia  provincials  al  Braddock's  defeat,  taken  prisoner  in  the  rev- 
ohitionary  war,  al  Gemiantown,  commanded  as  colonel,  two  Virginia  regimenta  at  ihe 
siege  of  York,  was  a  nieraljer  of  the  Virginia  Convenlion,  of  '88,  and  was  repeatedly  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  that  ancient  commonwealth.  He  dislingui^ed  himself  at 
St.  Clair's  defeat,  and  died,  Nov.  20lh,  1801.  Gen.  Darke  was  by  profesaon  a  fetmer. 
He  possessed  an  herculean  frame,  rough  manners,  a  strong  but  uncultivated  mind,  and 
a  frank  end  fearless  disposition. 

This  county  has  been  the  theatre  of  two  important  events  in  the 
early  history  of  the  west, — St.  Clair's  defeat  and  the  treaty  of 
Greenville.  The  first  in  order  of  time,  was  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair, 
which  took  place  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  the  Indiana  line. 

The  great  object  of  St.  Clair's  campaign  was  to  establish  a  mil- 
itary post  at  the  Miami  village,  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Joseph,  at  what  is  now  Fort  Wayne,  la.,  with  intermediate 
posts  of  communication  between  it  and  Fort  Washington,  to  awe 
and  curb  the  Indians  in  that  quarter,  as  the  only  preventive  of  fu- 
ture hostilities. 

Acting  under  liis  instructions,  St.  Clair  proceeded  to  organize  his 
army.  At  the  close  of  April,  (1791,)  he  was  at  Pittsburg,  to  which 
point  troops  and  munitions  of  war  were  being  forwarded.  On  the 
15th  of  May,  he  reached  Fort  Washington,  but  owing  to  various 
hindrances,  among  which  was  the  mismanagement  of  the  quarter- 
master's department,  the  troops  instead  of  being  in  readiness  to  start 
upon  the  expedition,  by  the  1st  of  August,  as  was  anticipated,  were 
not  prepared  until  many  weeks  later.  From  Fort  Washington,  the 
troops  were  advanced  to  Ludlow's  station,  six  miles  distant.  Here 
the  army  continued  until  Sept,  17th,  when  being  3300  strong,  exclu- 
sive of  militia,  they  moved  forward  to  a  point  upon  the  Great  Miami, 
where  they  built  Fort  Hamilton,  From  thence,  they  moved  forty 
four  miles  farther,  and  built  Fort  Jefferson,  which  they  left  on  the 
24th  of  October,  and  began  their  toilsome  march  through  the  wild- 
erness.    We  copy  below  from  the  Notes  of  Judge  Burnet. 

During  thia  lime,  a  body  of  the  militia,  amounting  to  three  hundred,  deserted,  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  The  supplies  for  the  army  being  still  in  the  rear,  and  the  general 
enienaining  fears  that  the  deserlera  might  meet  and  sieie  them  for  their  own  use,  deter- 
mined, very  reluctantly,  10  send  back  the  first  regiment,  for  the  double  purpose  of  bring- 
ing up  the  provisions,  and,  if  possible,  of  overtaking  and  arresting  some  of  the  deserters. 

Having  made  that  arrangement,  the  army  resumed  its  march,  and  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, arrived  at  a  creek  running  to  the  southwest,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  St.  Mary's, 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Maumee,  but  was  afterwards  asccrtamed  to  Ite  a  branch 
of  die  Wabash.  It  being  then  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  army  much  fatigned  by  a  la- 
borious march,  they  were  encamped  on  a  commanding  piece  of  ground,  having  the  creek 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  general  to  occupy  that  position  till  the  first  regiment,  with 
the  proviaons,  should  come  up.  He  proposed  on  the  neit  day,  to  commence  a  work  of  de- 
fence, agreeably  to  a  plan  concerted  between  himself  and  Maj.  Ferguson,  but  he  was  not 
permitted  to  do  either  ;  for  on  the  neit  morning,  November  4lh,  half  an  hour  before  stm- 
rise,  the  men  having  been  just  dismissed  from  parade,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  militia 
posted  in  front,  who  gave  way  and  rushed  back  into  the  camp,  throwing  the  army  into  a  slate 
of  disorder,  &om  winch  it  could  not  be  recovered,  as  the  Indians  followed  close  at  their 
heels.     They  were,  however,  checked  a  short  time  by  the  fire  of  the  first  line,  but  immedi- 
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Blely  a  very  heavy  fire  wn 9  commenced  en  that  line,  and  in  a  few  minulea  it  was  eitendea 

In  each  case,  die  great  weight  of  the  fire  wna  directed  lo  the  center,  wliere  the  artillery 
wag  placed  ;  from  which  the  men  were  frequentl}'  driven  with  great  slaughter.  In  that 
emergency  resort  was  had  to  the  bayonet.  Col.  Darke  was  ordered  to  make  the  charge 
with  a  part  of  the  second  line,  which  order  was  oiecuted  with  great  spirit.  The  Indiana 
instantly  gave  way,  and  were  driven  back  several  hundred  yards,  but  for  wantof  asufficient 
nnmber  of  riflemen  to  preserve  the  advantage  gained,  the  eaemy  soon  renewed  their  at- 
tack, and  the  American  troops,  in  tnm,  were  forced  to  give  away. 

At  that  instant,  the  Indians  entered  the  American  camp  on  the  left,  having  forced  back 
the  ttoapB  stationed  at  that  point.  Another  charge  was  then  ordered  and  made  by  the  bat- 
laliona  of  Majors  BntJer  and  Clark,  with  great  success.  Several  other  charges  were  after- 
wards rnade,  and  always  with  equal  effect.  These  attacks,  however,  were  attended  wilt)  a 
very  heavy  loss  of  men,  and  particularly  of  officera.  In  the  charge  made  by  the  second 
regiment,  Maj.  Butler  was  dangeronsly  wonnded  ;  and  every  officer  of  that  regiment  fell, 
excepi  three,  one  of  whom  was  shot  through  the  body.  The  artillery  being  silenced,  and 
all  the  officers  belonging  to  it  killed,  but  Capt,  Ford,  who  was  dangerously  wounded,  and 
half  the  army  having  fallen,  it  became  necessary  to  gain  the  toad,  if  possible,  and  make  it 

For  that  purpose,  a  successful  charge  was  made  on  the  enemy,  as  if  to  turn  llieir  right 
Hank,  but  in  reaUly,  lo  gain  the  road,  which  was  effected.  The  militia  then  commenced  a 
retreat,  followed  by  the  United  States'  troops,  Maj.  Clark,  with  his  battaUon,  covering  the 
rear.  The  retreat,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  became  a  flight.  The  camp  was  aban- 
doned, and  80  was  the  artillery,  for  the  want  of  boiBea  to  remove  it.  The  men  threw 
away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  even  afler  the  pursuit  had  ceased,  which  was  not  con- 
tinued more  than  four  miles.    The  road  was  almost  covered  with  those  articles,  for  a  great 

All  the  horses  of  the  general  were  killed,  and  he  was  mounted  on  a  broken  down  pack- 
horse,  that  could  scarcely  be  forced  out  of  a  walk.  It  was  therefore  impossible  for  lum  to 
get  forward  in  person,  to  command  a  halt,  till  regularity  could  be  restored,  and  the  orders 
which  he  dispatched  by  others,  for  that  purpose,  weie  wholly  unattended  lo.  The  tout 
continned  to  Fort  Jefferson,  where  they  arrived  about  dark,  twenty  seven  miles  from  the 
battle-ground.  The  retreat  began  at  half  past  nine  in  the  morning,  and  aa  the  battle  com- 
menced half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  it  must  have  lasted  three  bouts,  during  which  time, 
with  only  one  exception,  the  troops  behaved  wiih  great  bravery.  This  fact  accounts  for  the 
immense  slaughter  which  took  place. 

Among  the  killed,  were  Maj.  Gen.  Butler,  Col.  Oldham,  Major  Ferguson,  Maj.  Ilarl, 
and  Maj.  Clark,  Among  the  wounded,  were  Col.  Sargeant,  the  Adjutant  General,  Col. 
Darke,  Col.  Gibson,  Maj.  Butler,  and  Viscount  Malartie,  who  served  in  the  character  of  an 
aid.  In  addition  to  these,  the  list  of  officers  killed  contains  the  names  of  Captains  Brad- 
ford, Phelon,  Kirkwood,  Price,  Van  Swearingen,  Tipton,  Purdy,  Smith,  Piatt,  Gaiiher, 
Crebbs,  and  Newman :  Lieutenants  Spear,  Warren,  Boyd,  McMatb,  Burgess,  Kelso,  Read, 
Little,  Hopper,  and  Lickins;  also.  Ensigns  Cobb,  Baleh,  Chaae,  Turner,  Wilson,  Brooks, 
Beatty,  and  Pnrdy ;  also.  Quartermasters  Reynolds  and  Ward,  Audj,  Anderson  and  Doc. 
Grasson.  And  in  addition  lo  the  wonnded  officers  whose  names  are  mentioned  above, 
the  official  list  contains  the  names  of  Captains  Doyle,  Trueman,  Ford,  Buchanan,  Darke, 
and  Hough ;  also,  of  Lieutenants  Gteaton,  Davidson,  DeButls,  Price,  Morgan,  McCrea, 
Lysle,  and  Thompson  ;  also.  Adjutants  Whistler  and  Crawford,  and  Ensign  Bines. 

The  melauchoiy  result  of  that  disasiroas  day  was  fell  and  lamented  by  all,  who  bad  sym- 
pathy for  private  distress,  or  public  misfortune. 

The  only  charge  alledged  by  the  general  against  his  army,  was  want  of  discipline,  which 
they  could  not  have  acquired,  during  the  short  time  they  had  been  in  the  service.  That 
defect  rendered  it  impossible,  when  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  to  restore  them  again 
to  order,  and  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  loss  fell  so  heavily  on  the  officers.  They  were 
compelled  to  espose  themselves  in  an  unusual  degree  in  their  efforts  to  rally  the  men,  and 
remedy  the  want  of  discipline.  In  that  duty,  the  general  set  the  example,  though  worn 
down  by  sickness,  and  sirring  under  a  painful  disease.  It  was  alledged  by  the  officers, 
that  the  Indians  &r  outnumbered  the  American  troops.  That  conclusiou  was  drawn,  in 
part,  from  the  feci,  that  they  outflanked  and  attacked  the  American  lines  with  great  force, 
at  the  same  time,  on  every  side. 

When  the  fiigiiives  arrived  at  Fort  Jefierson,  they  found  the  firsl  regiment,  which  was 
just  returning  from  the  service  on  which  it  had  been  sent,  without  either  overtaking  the  de- 
■erlere,  or  meelinB  the  convoy  of  provisions.     The  absence  of  that  regiment,  at  the  time 
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of  the  battle,  was  believed  by  Eome,  to  be  the  cnuse  of  the  defeat.  They  supposed,  thai 
had  it  been  present,  the  Indians  would  have  been  defenicd,  or  would  not  have  ven- 
tured an  attaek  at  the  time  tlieymade  it;  but  Gen.  St.  Clair  eiprcBscd  great  doubt  on  that 
subject.  He  seemed  to  think  it  uncertain,  judging  from  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy, 
whether  he  ought  to  consider  the  nbsetioe  of  that  corps  from  the  field  of  action,  as  fartunata 
or  otherwise.  On  the  whole,  he  seemed  to  think  it  fortunate,  as  he  very  much  doubted, 
whether,  if  it  had  been  in  the  action,  the  fonune  of  the  day  wotild  have  been  changed  ; 
and  if  it  bad  not,  the  triumph  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  mote  complete,  and  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  left  destitne  of  the  means  of  defence. 

As  soon  OB  the  troops  reached  Fon  JetTetson,  it  became  a  question  whether  they  ought 
10  continue  at  that  place,  or  retnra  to  Fort  Washington.  For  the  purpose  of  determming 
that  question,  the  general  called  on  the  surviving  field  officers,  to  wit:  Col.  Darke,  Major 
Hamtramok,  Maj.  Zeigler,  and  Maj.  Gaither,  nud  also  the  Adjutant  General,  Col.  Sar- 
geant,  for  their  advice,  aa  to  what  would  be  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  under  existing 
circumslances.  After  discussing  the  Bubject,  they  reported  it  to  be  their  unanimous  opin- 
ion, that  the  troops  could  not  be  accommodated  m  the  fort ;  that  they  could  not  be  supplied 
widiprovisions,  Btthat  plaee;andasit  waslinown  there  were  provisionaon  theroad,  at  the 
distance  of  one  or  two  marches,  it  would  he  proper,  without  loas  of  time,  to  proceed  and 
meet  them.  That  advice  was  adopted,  and  the  army  put  in  motion  at  10  o'clock  and 
marched  all  night.  On  the  succeeding  day,  they  met  a  quantity  of  flour,  and  on  the'  day 
after,  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  having  been  disposed  of,  aa  the  wants  of  the  troops  required, 
the  march  was  continued  to  Fort  Washington. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  country,  from  the  fall  of  so  many  gallant  officers  and  men,  was 
most  seriously  regretted.  Gen.  Butler  and  Maj,  Ferguson,  were  spoken  of  with  peculiar 
interest.  The  public  feeling  was,  however,  in  some  measnre  alleviated,  by  the  feci,  that 
those  brave  men,  officers  and  privates,  fell  covered  widi  honor,  in  defending  the  cause  of 

The  principal  complamt  made  by  the  commander-in-chief  was,  that  some  of  his  orders, 
of  great  consequence,  given  to  Col.  Oldham,  over  night,  were  not  eiecuted  ;  and  that  some 
very  material  inlelligence,  communicated  by  Capl,  Hough,  lo  Gen.  Butler,  in  the  course  of 
thenight,  before  the  action,  was  nolimpatted  to  him;  and  that  he  did  not  hear  of  it,  till  his 
arrival  at  Fort  Washington, 

It  isimportant  to  the  fame  irf  the  commanding  general,  that  in  consequence  of  the  al- 
most treasonable  negliEence  of  the  agenta  of  government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  furnish 
supplies,  the  army  had  been  for  many  days  on  short  allowance,  and  were  so  at  the  time  of 
the  battle.  That  fact  had  made  it  indispensably  necessary,  either  lo  retreat,  or  send  back 
Ihe  first  regiment,  which  was  the  flower  of  the  army,  to  bring  up  the  provisions  and  mil- 
itary stores.  The  latter  alternative  was  chosen,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  corps  the  at- 
tack was  made. 

In  regard  lo  the  negligence  charged  on  the  War  Department,  it  is  a  well-authenticated 
fact,  that  boies  and  packages  were  so  carelessly  put  up  and  marked,  that  during  the  action 
a  boi  waa  opened  marked  "  flmts,"  which  was  found  to  contain  gun-locks.  Several  mis- 
takes of  the  same  character  were  discovered,  as  for  example,  a  keg  of  powder  marked  "for 
the  in&niry,"  was  found  lo  be  damaged  cannon-powder,  that  couid  scarcely  be  ignited. 

Under  all  these  disadvantages,  it  was  generally  beheved  by  candid  intelligent  men,  that 
(he  commanding  general  was  not  justly  liable  lo  much  censure,  if  any.  With  one  eicep- 
lion,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  troops  behaved  with  great  bravery.  TTiey 
mamtained  their  ground  for  three  tedious  hoars,  in  one  nnintermpted  conflict  with  a  supe- 
rior force  i  nor  did  they  attempt  to  leave  the  field,  till  it  was  covered  with  the  bodies  of 
their  companions,  nor  until  further  efforts  were  unavajlmg,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered. 

The  general,  less  anxioua  for  himself  than  for  others,  was  the  last  to  leave  the  ground 
after  the  retreat  had  been  ordered.  For  sometime  after  the  disaster,  he  was  universally 
censured  ;  but  when  a  thorough  investigation  had  been  made  by  a  committee  of  Congress 
of  which  Mr.  Giles,  of  Virginia,  waa  the  chairman,  it  was  found  that  the  campaign  had 
been  conducted  with  skill  and  personal  bravery ;  and  that  the  defeat  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  want  of  discipline  in  the  militia,  and  lo  the  negligence  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
procure  and  forward  the  provisions  and  military  stores,  necessary  for  the  expedition. 

After  the  publication  of  that  report,  the  Secretary  of  War,  believing  himself  to  be  ui- 
jnred,  addressed  a  letter  to  Congrew,  complaining  that  injustice  had  been  done  him  by  the 
committee  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  report  was  recommitted  to  the  same  committee, 
who,  after  heatmg  the  stalements  and  explanations  of  the  Secretary,  and  reconwdering 
the  whole  matter,  re-affirmed  their  first  report. 

This  defeat  of  St.  Ciair  drew  upon  his  head,  from  one  part  of  the 
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country  lo  the  other,  "  one  loud  and  merciless  outcry  of  abuse  and 
even  detestation."  Many  a  genera!,  with  far  less  bravery  and  mili- 
tary skill,  has,  when  successful,  been  applauded  by  the  unthinking 
multitude  with  vehement  acclamations.  The  following,  derived  from 
the  narrative  of  his  campaign,  shows  that  he  deserved  a  better  fate. 

During  ihe  engagement,  Geo.  Si.  Clair  and  Gen.  Butiet  were  continually  going  up  and 
down  the  linea  ;  as  one  went  up  one,  tlie  other  went  down  the  opposite.  St.  Clair  was  so 
severely  afEieled  with  the  gout  us  to  be  onoble  lo  mount  or  dismount  a  horse  without  assis- 
tance. He  had  four  horses  for  his  use  ;  they  had  been  turned  out  to  feed  over  night  and 
were  brought  in  before  the  action.  The  first  be  attempted  lo  mount  was  a  young  horse,  and 
ihe  firing  alarmed  him  so  much  that  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  it,  although  there  were 
three  or  four  people  asaisiing  huii.  He  had  just  moved  him  lo  aplace  where  he  could  have 
some  advantage  of  the  ground,  when  the  horse  was  shot  shrou^  the  head,  and  the  boy  that 
was  holding  him  through  the  arm.  A  second  horse  was  bronght,  and  the  furniture  of  the 
first  disengaged  and  pnt  on  him  ;  but  at  the  moment  il  was  done,  the  horse  and  servant 
who  hfld  him  were  kiiled.  The  general  then  ordered  the  third  hotae  to  be  got  ready  and 
follow  htm  to  the  left  of  the  fi'ont  Une,  which  by  that  time  was  warmly  engaged,  and  set 
off  on  fool  to  the  point  designated.  However,  the  man  and  horse  were  never  heard  of  after- 
ward, and  were  supposed  to  have  both  been  killed.  Gen:  St,  Clair's  fourth  horse  was  kill- 
ed under  the  Count  de  Malartie,  one  of  his  aids,  whose  horse  had  died  on  the  march. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle,  St.  Clair  was  not  in  his  uniform  ;  he  wore  a  coarse  eappo  coat 
and  B  three-cornered  hal.  He  had  a  long  que  and  large  locks,  very  gray,  flowing  beneath 
his  beaver.  Early  in  the  action,  when  near  the  artillery,  a  ball  grazed  the  aide  of  his  fece 
and  cut  off  a  portion  of  one  of  his  locks.  It  is  said,  that,  during  the  action,  eight  balls  passed 
through  his  clodies  and  hal.  After  his  horses  were  killed,  he  eserted  himself  on  foot,  for  a 
considerable  lime  daring  the  action,  wilh  a  degree  of  alertness  that  surprised  every  body  who 
saw  him.  After  being  on  foot  some  time,  and  wheii  nearly  exhausted,  a  pack  horse  was 
brought  to  him.  This  he  rode  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  although  he  could  scarcely 
prick  him  out  of  a  walk.  Had  he  not  been  furnished  widi  a  horse,  although  unhurt,  he 
must  have  remained  on  the  field. 

During  the  action,  Gen.  Si.  Clair  exerted  himself  with  a  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
worthy  of  the  best  fortune.  He  was  personally  present  at  the  first  charge  made  npon  ihe 
enemy  with  the  bayonet,  and  gave  the  order  to  Col,  Darke.  When  the  enemy  first  entered 
the  camp  by  the  left  flank,  he  led  Ihe  troops  that  drove  them  back  ;  and  when  a  retreat 
became  indispensable,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  which  broke  through  the 
enemy  and  opened  the  way  for  the  rest,  and  then  remained  in  die  rear,  making  every  ei- 
ertion  in  his  power  lo  obtain  a  parly  to  cover  the  retreat ;  but  Ihe  panto  was  so  great  that 
hia  eierlions  were  of  but  little  avail.  In  the  height  of  the  action,  a  few  of  the  men  crowded 
around  the  fires  in  the  center  of  the  camp.  St,  Clair  was  seen  drawing  his  pistols  and 
threatening  some  of  them,  and  ordering  them  to  tnm  out  and  repel  ihe  enemy. 

In  commenting  upon  his  honorable  acquittal  of  ail  blame  by  the 
committee  of  Congress,  appointed  lo  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  expedition.  Judge  Marshall,  in  his  Life  of  Washington, 
remarks,  with  his  usual  felicity  of  manner,  "  More  satisfactory  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  St,  Clair  is  furnished  by  the  circumstance,  that  he 
still  retained  the  undiminished  esteem  and  good  opinion  of  President 
Washington." 

To  the  foregoing  description  of  the  battle,  we  extract  from  the 
narrative  of  Major  Jacob  Fowler,  now  living  in  Covington,  Ky.,  his 
own  personal  experience  in  the  events  of  that  fatal  day.  Mr.  Cist, 
in  his  Advertiser,  in  which  it  was  published,  says :  "  There  was 
hardly  a  battle  fought,  in  the  early  struggles  with  the  Indians,  in 
which  Mr.  Fowler  did  not  participate.  He  is  now  (July,  1844)  at 
the  age  of  eighty — his  eye  has  not  waxed  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated.  He  can  still  pick  off  a  squirrel  with  his  rifle  at  100  yards 
distance.     He  can  walk  as  firmly  and  as  fast  as  most  men  at  fifty. 
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and  I  cannot  perceive  a  gray  hair  in  his  head.    His  mind  and  memory 
are  as  vigorous  as  his  physical  functions." 

Excepting  in  a  eingle  instance,  St.  Clair  kept  out  no  seoating  parties  during  his  march, 
and  we  should  have  been  completely  surprised  by  the  aiwok  when  ii  was  made,  if  it  had 
not  been  thai  volunteer  scouting  parties  front  [he  militia  were  out  ihe  evening  before,  and 
the  constant  discharge  of  rifles  throughout  the  night  warned  us  to  prepare  for  the  event. 
The  militia  were  encamped  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  front  of  the  reaidue  of  the  annr,BO  as 
to  receive,  DH  they  did,  the  first  shock  of  the  attack,  which  was  made  a  little  after  daybreak. 
The  camp  was  on  the  bank  of  a  small  creek,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Wabash  river,  the  ground 
nearly  level  and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  As  surveyor,  I  drew  the  pay  and 
rations  of  a  subaltern,  but,  as  an  old  hunter,  was  not  disposed  to  (rust  myself  among  the 
Indiana  without  my  rifle.  Indeed  I  found  ii  very  serviceable  during  tlie  march,  the  army 
being  opon  not  more  than  half  rations  the  whole  campaign. 

My  stock  of  bnllets  becoming  pretty  low,  from  hunting,  as  soon  as  it  waa  daylight  that 
morning,  I  started  for  the  mihiia  eamp  to  get  a  ladle  for  runuing  some  more,  when  I  found 
llwt  the  battle  had  begun,  and  met  the  militia  running  in  to  the  main  body  of  the  troops. 
I  hailed  one  of  the  Kenluchiana,  who  I  found  had  been  disabled  in  the  right  wiistby  a  bul- 
let, asking  him  if  he  had  balls  to  spare.  He  told  me  to  tnke  out  hie  poach  and  divide  with 
him.  I  poured  out  a  double  handfiil  and  put  back  what  I  supposed  was  the  half,  and  was 
about  to  leave  him,  when  he  said,  "  stop,  you  had  better  count  them,"  It  was  no  time  for 
laughing,  but  I  could  hardly  resist  the  impulse  to  laugh,  the  idea  was  so  ludicrous  of  count- 
ing a.  handfall  of  buUets  when  they  were  about  to  be  ho  plenty  us  to  be  had  for  the  picking 
up,  by  those  who  should  be  lucky  enough  to  escape  with  their  hvea.  "  If  we  get  through 
(his  day's  scrape,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  "  I  will  return  you  twice  as  many."  But  I  never 
saw  him  again,  and  suppose  he  shared  the  fate  that  befel  many  a  gallani  spirit  on  that  day. 
I  owe  the  bullets,  at  imy  rate,  at  this  moment. 

On  returning  to  the  lines,  I  found  the  engagement  begun.  One  of  Capt.  Pratt's  men  lay 
near  the  spot  I  had  left,  shot  through  the  belly.  I  saw  an  Indian  beliind  a  smaU  tree,  not 
twenty  steps  olT,  just  outside  the  regular  lines.  He  was  loading  his  piece,  squatting  down 
as  much  as  possible  to  screen  himself  I  drew  sight  at  hie  butt  and  shot  him  through  :  he 
dropped,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  fired  I  retreated  into  our  lines  to  reload  my  rifle.  Finding 
the  hre  had  really  ceased  at  this  point,  I  ran  to  (he  rear  line,  where  I  met  Col.  Darke,  lead- 
mg  his  men  to  a  charge.  These  were  of  the  six  months' levies.  I  followed  with  my  rifle. 
i  he  Indians  were  driven  by  this  movement  clear  out  of  sight,  and  the  colonel  called  a  hall 
and  ralhed  hie  men,  who  were  about  300  in  number.  As  an  eiperienced  woodsman  and 
hunter,  I  clauned  the  privilege  of  suggeating  to  the  colonel  that  where  we  then  stood— there 
being  a  pile  of  trees  blown  out  of  root— would  form  an  excellent  breastwork,  being  of  length 
sufficient  to  protect  the  whole  force,  and  that  we  might  yet  need  it ;  I  judged  by  the  shoat- 
mg  and  finug  that  the  Indiana  behind  us  had  closed  up  Uie  gap  we  had  made  in  charging 
and  told  the  colonel  so.  Now,  if  ws  return  and  charge  on  these  Indians  on  oor  rear  we 
shall  have  them  with  their  backs  on  ns,  and  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  give  a  good  account 
ol  them.  "  Lead  the  way,  then,"  said  he,  and  rode  to  the  rear  to  march  the  whole  body 
forward.  We  then  charged  on  the  Indians,  but  they  were  so  thick  we  could  do  notbinit 
with  them.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  around  us,  and  we  found  ourselves  along  side  of 
the  army-baggage  and  the  artillery,  which  they  had  been  taking  possession  of.  I  then  took 
a  tree,  and  after  firing  twelve  or  fourteen  times,  two  or  three  rods  being  my  liriheai  shot,  I 
discovered  that  many  of  those  I  had  strack  were  not  brought  down,  as  I  had  not  sufficient 
esperieuce  to  know  I  must  shoot  them  in  the  hip  to  bring  them  down.  As  to  the  regulara, 
with  their  muskets,  and  in  their  unprotected  stale,  it  was  little  belter  than  firmg  at  random 
By  this  time,  there  were  but  about  30  men  of  Col.  Darke's  command  left  standing,  the  rest 
bemg  all  she  t  down  and  lying  around  ua,  either  killed  or  wounded.  I  ran  to  the  colonel,  who 
was  in  the  thickest  of  it,  waving  his  sword  to  encourage  his  men,  and  told  him  we  should 
all  be  down  in  five  minutes  more  if  we  did  not  charge  otl  them.  "  Charge,  then  V  said  he, 
to  the  litde  line  that  remained,  and  they  did  so.  Fortunately,  the  army  had  charged  on  the 
other  side  at  the  same  time,  which  put  the  Indians,  for  the  moment,  lo  the  flight.  I  had 
been  partially  sheltered  by  a  small  tree  ;  but  a  couple  of  Indians,  who  had  taken  a  larger 
one,  both  fired  at  me  at  once,  and,  A^ehng  the  steam  of  their  guns  at  my  belly,  I  supposed 
mysell  cut  to  pieces.  But  no  harm  had  been  done,  and  1  brought  my  piece  to  my  side  and 
hred,  without  aiming  at  the  one  that  stood  his  ground,  the  fellow  being  so  close  tome  that 
I  could  hardly  miss  him.  I  shot  him  through  the  hips,  and  while  he  was  crawlmg  away  on 
all  fours.  Col.  Darke,  who  had  been  dismounted,  and  stood  close  by  me,  made  at  him  witli 
ha  Bword  and  strack  his  head  off.    By  this  time,  the  cock  of  my  rifle  lock  had  worn  loose 
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nee  from  Cincinanti,  named  M'Clnre, 
militia  man,  I  told  htm  my  ditfically. 
a.  distance,     I  run  and  got  it,  having 


and  gave  me  much  troubie  ;  meeting  with  an  acquainti 
who  had  no  gun  of  his  own,  bat  picked  up  nut  from  a 
"  There  is  a  first-rale  rifle,"  said  he,  pointing  to  one  a 
ascertained  llial  my  bullets  woald  fit  it. 

Here  I  met  Capl.  J.  8.  Gano,  who  waa  unarmed,  and  handing  to  him  the  ri3e  I  went  into 
battle  with,  I  observed  to  htm  that  we  were  defeated,  and  would  have  to  make  onr  ovni 
escape  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  that  if  we  got  olT,  we  should  need  tlie  rifles  for  subsistence 
in  the  woods,  'rhe  battle  still  raged,  and  at  one  spot  might  be  seen  a  parly  of  soldiers 
gathered  together,  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  present  mere  marlvS  for  the  enemy.     They 


Flaa  of  St.  Claii'a  EattU  Field. 
ajqwared  stnpified  and  bewildered  with  the  danger.  At  another  spot,  the  soldiers  had 
broken  into  the  marquees  of  the  officers,  eating  the  breakfast  from  which  iliose  liad 
been  called  into  the  battle.  It  must  be  remeinbered,  that  neither  officera  nor  men  had  eaten 
anything  the  whole  morning.  Some  of  the  men  were  shot  down  in  the  very  act  of  eating, 
JuBt  where  I  stood,  there  were  no  Indians  visible,  although  their  rifle  balls  were  striking  iJi 
around.  Al  last,  I  saw  an  Indian  break  for  a  tree  about  40  yards  ofF,  behind  which  he 
loaded  and  lired  four  times,  bringing  down  his  man  at  every  fire,  and  with  such  quickness 
as  to  give  me  no  chance  to  take  sight  in  the  intervals  of  his  firing,  Al  length,  I  got  B 
range  of  two  inches  inaide  his  back  bone  and  blaied  away  ;  down  he  tell,  and  I  saw  no 

A  short  time  after,  1  heard  the  cry  given  by  St.  Clair  and  his  adjutant  sergeant  to  charge 
10  the  road,  which  was  accordingly  done,  I  ran  across  the  army  to  where  I  had  left  my 
relative,  Capl.  Piatt,  and  told  him  that  the  army  was  broken  up  and  in  full  retreat.  "  Don't 
say  so,"  he  repUed ;  "  yon  will  discourage  my  men,  and  I  can't  believe  it,"  I  persisted  a 
short  time,  when,  finding  him  obstinate,  I  said,  "  If  you  will  rush  on  your  fate,  in  God's 
name  do  it,"     I  then  tan  off  towards  the  rear  of  the  army,  which  was  making  off  rapidly. 

Piatl  called  after  me,  saying,  "  Wait  for  me,"  It  was  no  use  to  stop,  for  by  this  time 
the  savages  were  in  full  chase  and  hardly  twenty  yards  behind  me.  Being  uncommonly 
active  in  those  days,  I  soon  got  from  the  rear  to  front  of  the  troops,  although  I  had  great 
trouble  to  avoid  the  bayonets  which  the  men  had  tlirown  off  in  (he  retreat,  with  the  sharp 
points  towards  their  pursners. 

It  bag  been  staled  that  the  Indians  followed  us  30  miles,  but  this  ia  not  true,  and  my  duty 
as  surveyor  having  led  me  to  mark  the  miles  every  day  as  we  proceeded  on  oor  march  out, 
it  was  easy  to  ascertain  how  far  we  were  pursued.     The  Indians,  after  every  other  fire,  fell 

back  to  load  their  riiles,  and  gained  lost  time  by  running  on  afresh Even  during  the  last 

charge  of  Col.  Darke,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the  dying  were  around  us,  and  the  tieshly 
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seslped  heads  wer;  reeking  with  smoke,  and,  in  the  heavy  morning  ftost,  looked  like  so 
many  pumpkins  ihrough  a  cornficid  in  December.  It  wag  on  the  4lh  November,  and  the 
day  severel)'  cold  for  the  season  ;  ray  fingers  became  so  benumbed  at  times,  that  I  had  ID 
take  the  bullets  in  my  month  end  load  fiotn  it,  while  I  had  the  wiping  stick  in  my  hand  to 
force  them  down. 

References. — A.  High  ground,  on  which  the  militia  were  encamp- 
ed at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  B.  C.  Encampment  of  the 
main  army.  J).  Retreat  of  the  militia  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
E.  St.  Clair's  trace,  on  which  the  defeated  army  retreated.  F. 
Place  where  Gen.  Butler  and  other  officers  were  buried.  G.  Trail 
to  Girtv's  Town,  on  the  river  St.  Marys,  at  what  is  now  the  village 
of  St.  Marys.  H.  Site  of  Fort  Recovery,  built  by  Wayne ;  the  line  of 
Darke  and  Mercer  runs  within  a  few  rods  of  the  site  of  the  fort.  I. 
Place  where  a  brass  cannon  was  found  buried,  in  1830 :  it  is  on  the 
bottom  where  the  Indians  were  three  times  driven  to  the  high  land 
with  the  bayonet. 

The  map  of  the  battle-ground  is  from  the  survey  of  Mr.  John  S. 
Houston,  of  Celina.  The  localities*  were  pointed  out  to  him  by  Mr, 
M'DowI,  who  was  in  the  action,  and  is  now  living  near  Recovery, 
In  a  letter,  dated  Celina,  March  20th,  1847,  Mr.  Houston  gives  some 
notes  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  M'Dowl. 


yella  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  with  discharges  of  musketry.  He  instantly  raahed 
to  camp,  found  his  reg;iment  repairing  for  action,  joined  thetn,  and  was  with  tlie  party  who 
BO  gallantly  charged  the  enemy  in  tlie  bottom.  On  the  retreat,  he  was  among  those  who 
defended  the  rear,  and  kept  the  enemy  in  check  for  several  miles.  The  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  a  slushy  mow,  which  much  retarded  their  progress  ;  and  after  a  while,  many  of 
ihem  were  so  dispirited  and  hungry — having  eaten  no  breakftst — that  they  threw  down 
their  arms  and  made  the  best  of  dieir  way  pell-mell  among  the  retreating  crowd.  About 
this  time,  M'Dowl  saw  a  female  carrying  her  infant,  a  year  old.  She  was  so  tired  that  she 
was  about  to  hW  by  the  way-side,  when  he  took  the  child  and  carried  it  some  distance. 
Alierwards,  to  save  her  own  liie,  the  woman  tlirew  away  the  child  in  the  snow.  The  In- 
diana took  il  up,  carried  it  to  the  Sandusky  towns,  atid  raised  il.t  Soon  after  this,  M'Dovtl 
overtook  a  youth,  some  eighteen  years  old,  wounded  in  the  leg,  hobbling  along,  and 
dispirited.  He  gave  him  a  drink  of  spirits  and  a  little  bread,  he  himself  liad  not  had 
time  to  eat,  which  refreshed  and  encouraged  him.  Soon  after,  a  poney  came  dashing  by. 
This,  M'Dowl  caught,  and  mounlhtg  the  youth  upon  il,  he  safely  reached  the  fort. 

At  Stillwater  creek,  twelve  miles  from  the  battle-ground,  the  Indians,  who  were  no 
longer  numerous,  left  them,  and  returned  to  share  then-  booty.  "  Oh  I"  said  an  old  squaw, 
who  died  many  years  ago,  on  the  St,  Mary's,  "  my  arm  that  night  was  weary  scalping 

Some  years  ago — said  the  old  man  to  me — and  here  his  cheeks  were  moistened  with 
lears — I  was  travelling  in  Kentucky,  to  visit  a  sister  I  hod  not  seen  in  many  years,  when  I 
arrived  at  Georgetown,  and  entered  my  name  on  the  ledger,  with  the  place  of  my  resi- 
dence— "  Recovery,  Ohio,"  After  I  had  been  siltitig  some  time  at  ease,  heibre  a  comfort- 
able fire,  a  gendeman,  who  had  noticed  the  entry  of  my  name  and  residence,  opened  a 
friendly  conversation  ohout  the  place  and  country.  He  soon  remarked  that  he  was  at  the 
defeat  of  St.  Clair,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  a  young  man  of  But- 
ler's regiment,  he  would  have  been  there  yet. 

After  a  few  more  questions  and  replies,  both  parties  recognized  each  other.  The  gentle- 
man was  the  youth  who  had  been  shot,  on  the  retreat,  and  whose  life— as  previously  slated 

map  ;  neither  was  the  high  groimd  on  the 
u..  it  from  personal  recollection. — H.  H. 
It  fifty,  and  m  others,  that  near  two  hundred 
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— was  EBved  Ijy  ihe  interposition  of  M'Dowl.  At  this  discovery,  their  surprise  and  coree- 
quent  mutual  Bttachmem  may  be  imagined.  The  gentleman  insisted  upon  tailing  him  to 
his  house,  and  introducing  him  to  ha  wife  and  dauglners.  He  had  become  wealthy  by 
merehandiiing,  and  on  parting  with  M'Dowl,  gave  him  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  other 
presents,  which  he  hns  carefally  preserved  lo  this  day. 

M'Clung,  in  his  Sketches  of  Western  Ativentuve,  relates  some 
anecdotes,  showing  the  heroism  and  activity  of  a  young  man  who 
was  in  tiiis  action. 

The  lote  William  Kennan,  of  Fleming  county,  nt  that  time  a  yonng  man  of  eighteen, 
waa  attached  to  the  corps  of  rangers  who  accompanied  the  regular  force.  He  had  long 
been  remarkable  for  strength  and  activity.  In  the  coarse  of  the  march  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington, he  had  repeated  opportunities  of  testing  his  asloniehing  powers  in  that  respect,  and 
wag  universally  admitted  to  be  the  swiftest  niimer  of  the  light  corps.  On  the  evening  pre- 
ceding the  action,  his  corps  had  been  advanced,  as  already  observed,  ft  few  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  the  first  line  of  infimlry,  in  order  to  give  seasonable  notice  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach. Just  as  day  was  dawning,  he  obset^^d  about  thirty  Indians  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  guard  lire,  advancing  cautiously  towards  the  spot  where  he  stood,  together 
with  about  twenty  rangers,  the  rest  beiqg  considerably  in  the  rear. 

Supposing  it  to  be  a  mere  scouting  party,  as  usual,  and  not  superior  in  number  (o  (he 
rangers,  he  sprung  forwntd  a  few  paces  in  order  to  shelter  himself  in  a  spot  of  peculiarly 
rank  grass,  and  firmg  with  a  quick  aim  apon  the  foremost  Indian,  he  instantly  fell  flat  upon 
his  face,  and  proceeded  with  ail  possible  rapidity  to  reload  hia  gun,  not  doubling,  for  a  mo- 
ment, hut  that  the  rangers  would  maintain  iheir  position,  and  support  him.  1'he  Indians, 
however,  rushed  forward  in  such  overwhelming  masses,  thai  the  rangers  were  compelled  to 
fly  with  precipitation,  leaving  young  Kennan  in  total  ignorance  of  his  danger.  Fortunately 
the  captain  of  his  company  had  observed  him  when  he  threw  himself  in  the  grass,  and  sud 
dcnly  shouted  aloud,  "Run  Kennan!  or  you  are  a  dead  man!"  He  instantly  sprung  tt 
his  feet,  and  beheld  Indians  within  ten  feet  of  him,  while  hia  company  was  already  more 
than  one  handred  yards  in  front. 

Not  a  moment  wbb  to  be  lost.  He  darted  off  vi'ith  every  muscle  strained  lo  its  ulmoat, 
and  was  pursued  by  a  dmen  of  the  enemy  with  load  yells.  He  at  first  pressed  straight  for- 
ward to  the  usual  fording  place  in  the  creek,  which  ran  between  the  rangers  and  the  main 
army,  but  several  Lidians  who  had  passed  him  before  he  arose  from  the  grass,  threw  them- 
selves in  the  way,  and  completely  cut  him  off  from  the  rest.  By  the  most  powerful  eier- 
tions,  he  had  thrown  the  whole  body  of  pursaers  behind  him,  with  the  exception  of  one 
young  chief,  (probably  Messhawa,)  who  displayed  a  swiftness  and  perseverance  equal  to  his 
own.  In  the  circuit  which  Kennan  was  obliged  to  take,  the  race  continued  for  more  than 
four  hundred  yards.  The  distance  between  them  was  about  eighteen  feet,  which  Kennan 
could  not  increase,  nor  his  adversary  diminish,  Each,for  the  time,  put  his  whole  soul  into 
the  race. 

Kennan,  as  fer  as  he  was  able,  kept  his  eye  upon  the  motions  of  his  pursuer,  lest  he 
should  throw  the  tomahawk,  which  he  held  aloft  in  a  menacing  attitude,  and  at  length, 
finding  that  no  other  Indian  was  immediately  at  hand,  he  determined  lo  try  the  mettle  of 
his  pursuer  in  a  different  manner,  and  felt  for  hie  tomahawk  in  order  to  turn  at  bay.  Il 
had  escaped  from  its  sheath,  however,  while  he  lay  in  the  grass,  and  his  hair  had  almost 
lifted  the  cap  from  his  head,  when  he  saw  himself  totally  disarmed.  As  he  bad  slackened 
his  pace  for  a  moment,  the  Indian  was  almost  in  reach  of  him,  when  he  recommenced  the 
race  ;  bat  the  idea  of  being  without  arms,  lent  wings  to  hia  flight,  and,  for  the  first  tijue,  he 
saw  himself  gaining  ground.  He  bad  watched  the  motions  of  his  ptuaner  too  closely,  bow- 
ever,  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  gtoimd  before  him,  and  he  suddenly  found 
himself  in  front  of  a  large  tree  which  had  been  blown  down,  and  upon  which  bra^  and 
other  impediments  lay  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet. 

The  Indian  (who  heretofore  had  not  uttered  the  slightest  sound)  now  gave  a  short  quick 
yell,  as  if  secure  of  his  victim.  Kennan  had  not  a  moment  to  deliberate.  He  must  clear 
ihe  impediment  at  a  leap,  or  perish.  Putting  his  whole  soul  into  the  effort,  he  bounded 
into  the  air  with  a  power  which  astonished  himself,  and  clearing  limbs,  bmsh,  and  every 
ihing  else,  alighted  in  perfect  safety  upon  the  other  side.  A  loud  yell  of  astonishment 
burst  from  the  band  of  purauers,  not  one  of  whom  had  the  liardihood  to  attempt  the  same 
feat.  Kennan,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  had  no  leisore  to  enjoy  bis  triumph,  but  dashing 
into  the  bed  of  the  creek  (upon  the  banks  of  which  hie  feat  had  been  performed)  where  the 
high  banks  would  shield  him  from  the  lire  of  the  enemy,  he  ran  up  the  stream  until  a  con- 
venient place  ofTered  for  crossing,  and  rejoined  the  rangera  in  the  rear  of  the  encampment 
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panting  ironi  the  faligue  of  exertions  which  liave  seldom  been  surpasseil.  No  breaihing 
time  was  allowed  hun,  however.  The  attack  insionlly  commenced,  and  as  we  have  al- 
ready oliserved,  was  maintamed  for  three  hours,  with  unabated  fury. 

When  the  retreat  commenced,  Ketinan  was  attached  to  Maj.  Clarke's  batwUon,  and  had 
the  dangerous  service  of  protecting  the  rear.  This  corps  quickly  lost  its  commander,  and 
was  completely  disorganized.  Kennan  was  among  the  hindmost  when  the  flight  commen- 
ced, hat  eiening  those  same  powers  which  had  saved  him  in  the  morning,  he  quickly  gain- 
ed the  front,  passing  several  horsemen  m  the  flight.  Here  he  beheld  a  private  in  hia  own 
compaiiy,  an  intimate  acquaintance,  lying  upon  the  ground,  with  hia  thigh  btokan,  and  m 
tones  of  the  most  piercing  distress,  implored  each  horseman  who  hurried  by  to  take  him  up 
behind  him.  As  soon  as  he  beheld  Kennan  coming  up  on  fool,  he  stretched  out  his  arma 
and  called  aloud  upon  him  to  save  him.  Not  withstanding  the  imminent  peril  of  the  mo- 
ment, his  friend  could  not  reject  so  passionate  an  appeal,  but  seizing  him  in  his  arma,  lie 
placed  him  upon  hia  back,  and  ran  in  that  manner  for  several  hundred  yards.  HotBeman 
after  horseman  passed  them,  all  of  whom  refttaed  to  relieve  him  of  his  burden. 

At  length  the  enemy  was  gaining  upon  him  so  last,  thai  Kennan  saw  their  death  cer- 
tain, unless  he  relinquished  his  burden.  He  accordingly  told  his  friend,  ihat  he  bad  used 
every  possible  eaenion  to  save  his  life,  bm  in  vain  ;  thai  he  must  relax  his  hold  around  his 
neck  or  they  would  both  perish.  The  uuhappy  virretch,  heedless  of  every  remonstrance, 
still  clung  convulsively  to  his  back,  and  impeded  his  exertions  until  the  foremost  of  the  en- 
emy  (armed  with  tomahawks  alone)  were  wilhin  twenty  yards  of  them.  Kennan  then 
drew  his  knife  from  its  sheath  and  cut  the  fingers  of  his  companion,  thns  compellinghim  to 
relinquish  hia  hold.  The  unhappy  man  rolled  upon  the  ground  in  utter  helplessness,  and 
Kennan  beheld  him  tomahawked  before  he  bad  gone  thirty  yards.  Relieved  from  his  bar- 
den,  he  darted  forward  with  an  activity  wliich  once  more  brought  him  to  the  van  Here 
Kgrrin  he  was  compelled  to  neglect  his  own  safety  in  order  to  attend  to  that  of  others. 

The  late  Governor  Madison,  of  Kentucky,  who  afterwards  commanded  the  corps  which 
defended  themselves  so  honorably  at  Raisin,  a  man  who  united  the  most  amiable  temper  to 
the  most  unconquerable  courage,  was  at  that  time  a  subaltern  in  St.  Clair's  army,  and  being 
a  man  of  mHrm  conatituiion,  was  totally  exhausted  by  the  eiertiona  of  the  morning,  and 
was  now  sitting  down  calmly  upon  a  log,  awaiting  the  approach  of  his  enemies,  Kennan 
hastily  accosted  him,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  his  delay.  Madison,  pointing  to  a  wound 
which  had  bled  profiisely.  replied  that  he  was  unable  to  walk  further,  and  had  no  hoise. 
Kennan  inatnmly  ran  back  to  a  spot  where  he  had  seen  an  exhausted  horse  grazing,  caught 
him  without  difficulty,  and  having  assisted  Madison  to  mount,  walked  by  his  aide  until 
Ihey  were  ont  of  danger.  Fortunately,  the  pursnit  soon  ceased,  as  the  plunder  of  the  camp 
presented  irresislible  attractions  to  the  enemy.  The  friendship  ihos  formed  between  these 
Iwo  yoang  men,  endured  without  interruption  through  life,  Mr,  Kennan  never  entirely 
recovered  from  the  immense  exertions  which  he  was  compelled  to  make  during  this  nnfor- 
tnnate  expedition.  He  settled  in  Fleming  county,  and  conlinued  for  many  years  a  leading 
member  of  the  Baptist  church.     He  died  in  1837, 

The  number  of  Indians  engaged  in  this  action  can  never  be  ascer- 
tained with  any  degree  of  certainly.  They  liave  been  variously  es- 
timated from  1000  to  3000. 

Col,  John  Johnston,  long  an  Indian  agent  in  this  region,  and  whose  opportunities  for 
fomiing  a  correct  opinion  on  this  subject  are  worthy  of  consideration,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  us,  says :  "  The  number  of  Indians  at  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  mual  have  been 
iarge.  At  that  time  game  was  plenty,  and  any  number  could  be  conveniently  subsisted. 
.  Wells,  one  of  our  interpreters  was  there,  with,  and  fought  for  the  enemy.  To  use  his  own 
language,  he  tomahawked  and  scalped  the  wounded,  dying  and  dead,  untfl  he  was  unable 
to  raise  hia  arm.  The  principal  tribes  in  the  batde  were  the  Delawares,  Shawanoese, 
Wyandols,  Miamies  and  Ottawas,  with  some  Chippewas  and  Pulawatimes,  The  precise 
number  of  the  whole  I  had  no  accurate  means  of  knowing  ;  it  could  not  be  less  than  2000," 

The  following  song  is  not  the  best  of  poetry,  but  it  has  been  fre- 
quently sung  with  sad  emotion,  and  is  worthy  of  preservation  as  a 
relic  of  olden  time. 

SAINCLAIRE-S  DEFEAT. 
'Twas  November  the  fourth,  in  the  year  of  nmety-one. 
We  had  a  sore  engagement  near  to  Fort  Jefferson  ; 
Sinciaire  was  our  commander,  which  may  remembered  be, 
For  there  we  left  nine  hundred  men  in  t'  West'n  Ter'tory. 
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At  Bunker's  Hill  and  Quebeck,  whore  many  a  heio  fell, 
Likewise  at  Long  Island,  (it  ia  I  the  truth  can  tell,) 
Bui  suck  a  dreadful  carnage  may  I  never  see  again 
Aa  hap'oed  near  St.  Mary's,  upon  tlie  river  plain. 
Our  arms'  "^^  attacked  jnst  as  the  day  did  dnwn. 
And  Bouu  were  overpowered  and  driven  from  the  lawn. 
Tbey  killed  Major  Oald/tam,  Lenin  and  Briggs  likewise, 
And  horrid  ydls  of  sav'gea  lesounded  through  the  skies. 

Major  Butler  was  wounded  the  very  second  fire  ; 
His  manly  bosom  swell'd  with  rage  when  fore'd  to  retire ; 
And  as  he  lay  in  anguish,  nor  scarcely  could  he  sec, 
Esclaira'd,  "  Ye  bounds  of  bell,  O  !  revenged  1  will  be." 

We  had  not  been  long  broken  when  General  Butler  found 

Himself  eo  badly  wonnded,  was  forced  to  quit  the  ground. 

"  My  God  !'■  says  he,  "  what  shall  we  do  ;  we're  wounded  every  man ; 

Go  charge  ihem,  valiant  heroes,  and  beat  them  if  you  can." 

He  leaned  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  there  resigned  his  breath. 

And  like  a  valiant  soldier  sunk  in  the  arras  of  death ; 

When  bleaeed  angela  did  await,  his  spirit  to  convey  ; 

And  unto  the  celestial  fields  he  quickly  bent  his  way. 

We  charg'd  again  with  courage  firm,  but  soon  again  gave  giound. 

The  war-whoop  then  redoubled,  as  did  the  foes  around. 

liiey  killed  Major  Fergason,  which  caused  his  men  to  cry, 

"  Our  only  safety  ia  in  Hight ;  or  fighting  here  to  die." 

"  Stand  to  your  guns,"  says  \-aliant  Ford,  "  let's  die  upon  them  here 

Before  we  let  the  sav'ges  know  we  ever  harbored  fear." 

Our  cannon-balls  eihausted,  and  arlill'ry-nien  all  slain, 

Obliged  were  our  musfcelmen  the  en'my  to  sustain. 

Yet  three  hours  more  we  fought  them,  and  then  were  fore'd  to  yield. 

When  three  hundred  bloody  warriors  lay  stretch'd  upon  the  field. 

Saya  Colonel  CUbion  to  his  men,  "  My  boys  be  not  dismay-d ; 

I'm  sure  that  true  Virginians  were  never  yet  afraid. 

Ten  thousand  deaths  I'd  rather  die,  than  they  should  gain  the  field  ;" 

With  that  he  got  a  fatal  shot,  which  caused  him  to  yield. 

Says  Major  Clark,  "  My  heroes,  1  can  here  no  longer  stand, 

We'll  strive  to  form  in  order,  and  retreat  the  best  we  can." 

The  word,  Retreat,  being  past  around,  there  was  a  dismal  cry, 

Tbenhelterskelierthroughlbe  woods,  like  wolves  and  sheep  they  fly. 

This  well-appointed  army,  who  but  a  day  before. 

Defied  and  braved  all  danger,had  like  a  cloud  pass'd  o'er. 

Alas !  the  dying  and  wounded,  how  dreadful  was  the  thought. 

To  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  in  mis'ry  are  brought. 

Some  had  a  thigh  and  some  an  arm  broke  on  the  field  that  day, 

Who  writhed  in  torments  at  the  stake,  to  close  the  dire  affray. 

To  mention  our  brave  officers,  ia  what  I  wish  to  do ; 

No  sons  of  Mars  e'er  fought  more  brave,  or  with  more  courage  true. 

To  Captain  Bradford  I  belonged,  in  his  artillery. 

He  fell  that  day  amongst  the  slain,  a  valiant  man  wos  he. 

Sometime  after  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  Willtinson,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  command  of  Fort  Washington,  ordered  an  expe- 
dition to  visit  the  battle-ground.  Capt.  Euntin,  who  was  with  the 
party,  afterwards  addressed  a  letter  to  St.  Clair,  from  which  we 
make  an  extract. 
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In  my  opinion,  those  onfortunaie  men  who  fell  into  the  enemy's  bands,  with  life  were 
■aeed  with  the  greatest  toriure,  having  their  liniba  torn  otTi  and  the  women  have  been 
treated  wiih  the  most  indecent  cruelly,  bavine  stakes  as  thick  aa  a  person's  arm  drove 
Uirough  their  bodies.  The  first,  I  obaerved  when  burying  the  dead  ;  and  the  latter  was 
discovered  by  Col.  Sargent  nnd  Dr.  Brown.  We  found  three  whole  carriages  ;  the  other 
five  were  so  much  damaged  that  they  were  rendered  naelees.  By  the  general's  orders,  pita 
were  dug  in  different  places,  and  all  the  dead  bodies  thai  were  ejcposed  to  view,  or  could  be 
conveniently  found  (the  snow  being  very  deep)  were  buried.  During  thia  time,  there  was 
sundry  parties  detached,  some  for  our  safely,  and  others  in  exammiiig  the  course  of  the 
creek  ;  and  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  militia,  tliey  found  a 
large  camp,  not  less  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  which  was  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  Indians  the  night  before  the  action.  We  remained  on  the  field  that  night,  and  nest 
tnoming  fixed  geared  horses  to  the  carriages,  and  moved  for  Fort  Jefferson.  ...  As 
lliere  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  have  carried  off  the  cannon,  it  is  the  re- 
ceived opinion  that  they  were  either  buried  or  thrown  into  the  creek,  and  I  think  the  latter 
the  most  probable  ;  but  as  it  was  fi-ozeo  over  with  thick  ice,  and  that  covered  with  a  deep 
Enow,  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  search  with  any  prospect  of  success.  In  a  former  part 
of  this  letter  I  have  mentioned  the  camp  occapied  by  the  enemy  the  night  before  the  ac- 
tion :  had  Col,  Oldham  been  able  to  have  complied  with  your  orders  on  that  evening 
things  at  this  day  might  have  worn  a  diiferent  aspect. 

Mr.  M'DowI,  previously  mentioned,  was  one  of  those  who  visited 
the  battle-ground. 

He  stalea  that  alriiough  the  bodies  were  much  abused  and  stripped  of  all  of  value,  that  they 
recognized  and  interred  them  in  four  large  graves.  Gen.  Butler  was  fouiid  in  the  shattered 
remains  of  his  tent.  After  he  was  wounded,  he  was  home  to  the  tent,  and  while  two  sur- 
geons were  dressing  his  wounds,  a  ball  struck  one  of  them  in  the  hip.  At  this  instant,  an 
Indian,  who  was  determined  to  have  the  scalp  of  Buder,  rushed  in,  and  while  attempting 
to  scalp  him,  was  shot  by  the  dying  surgeon. 

Tn  December,  1793,  Gen.  Wayne  having  arrived  witii  his  army 
at  Greenville,  sent  forward  a  detachment  to  the  spot  of  St.  Clair's 
defeat. 

They  arrived  on  the  ground,  on  Christmas  day,  and  pitched  their  tents  on  the  battle- 
giound.  When  the  men  went  to  lie  down  m  their  tents  at  night,  they  had  to  scrape  the 
bones  together  and  carry  them  out  to  make  their  beda.  The  next  day  holes  were  dug, 
and  the  bones  remainmg  above  ground  were  buried ;  sii  hundred  skulls  being  found  among 
them.  The  flesh  was  entirely  ofi"  the  bones,  and  in  many  cases,  (he  sinews  yet  held  them 
together.  After  this  melancholy  duty  was  performed,  a  fortification  was  built,  and  named 
Fori  Recovery,  in  commemoration  of  its  bemg  recovered  from  the  Indians,  who  bad 
possession  of  the  ground  in  1791.  On  the  completion  of  the  fort,  one  company  of  artillery 
and  one  of  riflemen  were  left,  while  the  rest  returned  to  Greenville. 

The  site  of  St.  Clair's  battie  became  the  scene  of  a  satiguinaiy 
affair  in  the  summer  of  1794,  while  Wayne's  army  was  encamped 
at  Greenville,  of  which  Btamet's  Notes  give  the  best  description  we 
have  seen. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  a  very  severe  and  bloody  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Fori 
Recovery,  between  a  detachment  of  American  troops,  consisting  of  ninety  riflemen  and 
fifty  dragoons,  commanded  by  Maj.  HcMahon,  and  a  very  numerous  body  of  Indians  and 
British,  who  at  the  same  instant,  rushed  on  the  detachment,  and  assailed  the  fort  on  every 
side,  with  great  fury.  They  were  repulsed,  with  a  heavy  loss,  but  again  rallied  and  re- 
newed the  attack,  keeping  up  a  heavy  and  constant  fire  during  the  whole  day,  which  wag 
returned  with  spirit  and  effect,  by  the  garrison. 

The  succeeding  night  was  foggy  and  dark,  and  gave  the  Indiana  an  opporwnily  of  car- 
rying off  their  dead,  by  torch-light,  which  occasionally  drew  a  fire  from  the  garrison. 
They,  however,  succeeded  so  well,  that  there  were  but  eight  or  ten  bodies  lefl  on  the 
ground,  which  were  too  near  the  garrison  to  be  approached.  On  the  nest  morning,  McMa- 
hon'a  detachment  having  entered  the  fort,  the  enemy  renewed  the  attack,  and  continued  it 
with  great  desperation  daring  the  day,  but  were  ultimately  compelled  lo  retreat  from  th« 
same  Held,  on  which  they  had  been  proudly  victorious  on  the  4th  of  November,  1791, 
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The  eipectalion  of  the  asHailants  muBl  have  been  to  surprise  the  post,  Hiid  carry  it  bj- 
storm,  for  they  could  not  possibly  have  received  intelligence  of  the  movement  of  the  escort, 
under  Maj.  MoMahon,  which  only  inarched  from  Greenville,  on  the  morning  preceding, 
and  on  the  same  evening,  depoeiled  in  Fort  Recovery,  the  Bnpplies  it  had  convoyed.  That 
occurrence  could  not,  therefore,  have  led  to  the  movement  of  the  savages. 

Judging  from  the  extent  of  their  encampment,  and  their  line  of  march,  in  seventeen  col- 
ums,  forming  a  wide  and  extended  front,  and  from  other  circumstances,  it  was  believed 
their  numbers  coald  not  have  been  lees  than  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  warriors, 
it  was  also  believed,  that  they  were  in  want  of  provisioiiB,  as  they  had  killed  and  eaten  a 
number  of  pack-horsaa  in  their  encampment,  the  evening  after  the  assault,  and  also,  at 
their  encampment  oa  their  retnm,  seven  miles  from  Recovery,  where  they  remained  two 
nights,  having  been  much  encumbered  with  their  dead  and  wounded. 

From  the  official  return  of  Maj.  Mills,  adjutant  general  of  the  army,  it  appears  that 
twenty  two  officers  and  non-commissioned  oSicera  were  killed,  and  thirty  wounded.  Among 
the  former,  were  Maj.  McMahon,  Cnpt.  Hartshorn,  and  Lieut.  Craig;  and  among  the 
wounded,  Capt,  Taylor  of  the  dragoons,  and  IJeut.  Darke  of  the  legion.  Capt.  Gibaon, 
who  commanded  the  fort,  behaved  midi  great  gallantry,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  as  did  every  ofiieer  and  soldier  of  the  garrison,  and  the  escort,  who 
were  engaged  in  that  most  gallant  and  successful  defence. 

Immediately  after  the  enemy  had  retreated,  it  was  ascertained,  that  their  loss  had  been 
very  heavy,  but  the  fiill  extent  of  it  was  not  known  till  it  was  disclosed  at  the  treaty  of 
Greenville.  References  were  made  to  that  battle,  by  several  of  the  chiefs  in  council,  from 
which  it  was  manifest,  that  they  had  not,  even  then,  ceased  to  mourn  the  distressing  losses 
sustained  on  that  occasion.  Having  made  the  attack  with  it  determination  to  carry  the 
fort,  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  they  exposed  their  persons  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  of 
course,  a  large  number  of  the  bravest  of  their  chiets  and  warriors,  perished  before  they 
abandoned  the  enterprise. 

From  the  facts  afterwards  communicated  to  the  general,  it  was  satisfactorily  ascertained 
that  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  British  soldiers  and  Detroit  militia  engaged  viith 
the  savages,  on  that  occasion,  A  few  days  previous  to  that  aflair,  the  general  Iwd  sent  out 
three  small  parties  of  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Indians,  to  take  prisoners,  for  the  porposB 
of  obtaining  information.  One  of  those  parties  returned  to  Greenville  on  the  28th,  and  re- 
ported that  they  had  feilen  in  with  a  large  body  of  Indians,  at  Girty's  town,  (crossing  of 
the  St.  Mary's,)  on  the  evening  of  the  37th  of  June,  apparently  bending  their  course  to- 
ward Chillicothe,  on  the  Miami ;  and  that  there  were  a  great  many  white  men  with  them. 
The  other  two  parties  followed  the  trail  of  tha  hostile  Indians,  and  were  in  sight  when  the 
assault  on  the  post  commenced.  They  nffirm,  one  and  all,  that  there  were  a  large  number 
of  armed  white  men,  with  painted  faces,  whom  they  frequently  heard  conversing  in  E^ig- 
iish,  and  encouraging  the  Indians  to  persevere  ;  and  that  there  were  also  three  British  offi- 
cers, dressed  in  scarlet,  who  appeared  to  be  men  of  distinction,  from  the  great  attention 
and  respect  which  was  paid  to  them.  These  persons  kept  at  a  distance,  in  the  rear  of  the 
assailants.  Another  strong  corroborating  proof  that  there  were  British  soldiers  and  militia 
in  the  assault,  is,  that  a  number  of  ounce-balls  and  buck-shot  were  found  lodged  in  the 
block-houses  and  stockades  of  the  fort ;  and  that  others  were  picked  up  on  the  groimd, 
fired  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to  have  momentum  sufficient  to  enter  the  logs. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  British  engaged  in  the  attack,  expected  to  find  the  artillery  that 
was  lost  on  the  fatal  4th  of  November,  which  had  been  hid  in  the  ground  and  covered  with 
logs,  by  the  Indians,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  baitle-field.  This  inference  was  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  during  the  conflict,  they  wei«  seen  turning  over  logs,  and  examining  differ- 
ent places,  in  the  neighborhood,  Es  if  searching  for  aomelhiog.  There  were  many  reasons 
for  believing,  that  they  depended  on  that  artillery,  to  aid  iu  the  reduction  of  the  fort;  but 
fortunately,  most  of  it  had  been  previously  foond  by  its  legitimate  owners,  and  was  then 
employed  in  its  defence. 

James  Neill,  a  pack-horse -man  in  the  American  service,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Indians,  during  the  attack,  and  tied  to  a  stump,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort,  after 
his  relnm,  stated  to  the  general,  that  the  enemy  lost  a  great  number  in  killed  and  wounded; 
that  while  he  was  at  the  slump,  he  saw  about  twenty  of  their  dead,  and  a  great  many 
wounded,  carried  off.  He  understood  there  were  fifteen  hundred  Indians  and  white  men 
in  the  attack;  and  on  their  return  to  the  Miami,  the  Indians  stated,  that  no  men  ever 
fought  better  than  they  did  at  Recovery ;  and  that  their  party  lost  twice  as  many  men  in 
that  attack,  as  they  did  at  St.  Clair's  defeat. 

Jonathan  Alder,  who  was  then  living  with  the  Indians,  gives  in 
his  Mas.  auto- biography,  an  account  of  the  attack  on  the  fort.     He 
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States  that  Simon  Girty  was  in  the  action,  and  that  one  of  the  Amer- 
lean  officers  was  kiUed  by  Thomas  M'Kee,  a  son  of  the  British 
agent,  Col.  Aiex.  M'Kee.  We  have  room  but  for  a  single  extract, 
showmg  the  risk  the  Indians  encountered,  to  bring  off  their  wounded. 

In  Ihe  morning,  when  we  arose,  an  old  Indian  nddi 
TheJa^Uo—m^/n'"''"  *'?f^P"^'  and  lost  several  of  out  men,  kUled  and  wounded. 
1  here  is  one  v.  ounded  man  lying  neat  the  fo]  l,  who  must  be  broughl  away,  for  it  would  be 

U^^l:S""l  Z^rf"'  '"  't'  '"If  -^  """^  '^"'  -"  f^"  '"'<■  ^'  """"-"^^  -hUe,  t^ 
bemamcred  I  wish  lo  know  who  will  volunteer  to  go  and  bring  him  away  *■  BJe  Turtle 
who  knew  where  he  lay,  anawereJ.  lUa,  he  would  go  ;  bnt  as  no  one  else  volunteered  "bl 
old  Indian  pointed  out  =e_veral  of  us  suecessively,  'my^lf  among  the  num~  ying  time 


o,,nng    wnen  we  arose,  an  old  Indian  addressed  us,  saying,  "  We  last  night 
take  the   fort  by  surprise,  and  lost  several  of  out  men,  killid  and  woiindfd 
ounded  man  lying  neat  the  foit,  who  must  be  broughl  away,  for  it  would  be 
HE  and  scandal  lo  the  tribe  to  allow  him  to  M  :-    ■■    '      ■     "  ■       r»""'« 
I  wish  10  know  who  will  volunteer  to  go  and  b 
who  knew  where  he  lay,  anawereJ.  that  he  would  go  ;  but  ai 
nlj  Indian  pointed  out  several  of  ue  successivelv  mvai-lf  »it 

. ..« .„«,..,  Big  T.*.  u„.  li,, .™  r,l;r;',".  wjrzT-s'  "z 

„^  \v-",1^"lt  """  w.*?^  "^  '"^  '^"'^  e™""^-  '''^  '"  'he  fort  began  shooling  ai 
.boul  m  l,k.  h.,1.  At  kngih.  while  ,„„«„,  l.hind  .  big  im.  Big  T.,U.  o,d.„d  Jm 
L,  S  ■"'^°"'  '«  ™  »  ■  .migbt  lin.,  n  „  ,,„  „,!,  gi™g  fl,™  om  lo  l«,d^ 
lh.l  tbo»  fcreni..!  m  ,„,ng  ,hndd  h.ve  die  llb.n,  of  li™i  nlmSng.     H.  ihm  ~,in5 

™^T,Jd  fil^tnr  1  ™fi  "iTj '^  "i'h"'  *^'^  r""'  "^  ''^e  fori.  We  ail  seized  bim  and 
reUeaiedtoronrlives.liraldodginglronioneBideanddiento  die  olhet.untdoul  of  danger 

p.«ed  diTongh  h.  hanling  Jiin,  dia,  bang  1<„„.  Wben  ,e  pi.Jied  np  ,he  „mld 
man  hi.  abin  dew  .p,  and  I  m.  that  be  ,,.  Jioi  In  the  bell,.  Ii  ,a,  g„.n  ,a  ZSd 
.lie  bnUet  hol.a,  and  I  eonelndod  dia,  wo  .ere  ilJiIng  onr  live,  fo,  a  dead  oan! 

A  small  village,  now  containing  a  few  houses  only,  was  laid  off 
on  the  site  of  St.  Clair's  defeat,  in  1836,  by  Larkin  &  M'Daniels ; 
It  IS  33  miles  north  of  Greenville.  Many  relics  of  the  battle  have 
been  discoveredi  muskets,  swords,  tomahawks,  scalping  knives 
cannon  balls,  grape  and  musket  shot,  &c.  Among  the  bone's  found 
IS  that  of  a  skull,  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Wm.  M'Daniels,  showing 
the  marks  of  a  bullet,  a  tomahawk  and  a  scalping  knife.  St.  Clair 
lost  several  cannon,  all  of  which  but  mm  were  subsequently  re- 
covered by  Wayne.  This  was  long  known  to  be  missing,  and  about 
a  dozen  years  smce  was  discovered,  buried  in  the  mod  near  the 
mouth  ol  the  creek  :  it  is  now  in  possession  of  an  artillery  company 
m  Cincinnati.  When  the  low  ground  in  the  valley  of  the  river  was 
cleared,  several  years  since,  a  large  quantity  of  bullets  and  grape 
shot  were  found  m  the  bodies  of  trees,  from  twentv  to  thirty  feet  above 
the  ground,  from  which  it  seems,  that  the  troop's  and  artillery  hav. 
ing  been  stationed  on  high  ground,  fired  over  the  enemy.  On  burn- 
ing the  trees,  the  lead  melting  run  down  their  trunks,  discoloring 
th^  so  much,  as  to  be  perceived  at  a  considerable  distance. 

I  he  remains  of  Maj.  McMahon  and  his  companions,  who  fell  at 
the  time  of  the  attack  on  the  fort,  were  buried  within  its  walls, 
borne  years  since,  their  bones  were  disinterred  and  reburied  with 
the  honors  of  war,  in  one  coffin,  in  the  village  grave-yard.  McMa- 
hon was  known  from  the  size  of  his  bones,  having  been  about  6  feet 
6  mches  m  height :  a  bullet  hole  was  in  his  skull,  the  ball  having 
entered  his  temple  and  come  out  at  the  back  of  bis  head.  He  was 
OTiginally  from  near  the  Mingo  bottom,  just  below  SteubenviUe 
He  was  a  famous  Indian  fighter  and  captain,  and  classed  by  the  bor- 
derers on  the  Upper  Ohio  with  Brady  and  the  Wetzels. 
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Fort  Jefferson,  5  miles  south  of  Greenville,  was  built  by  St.  Clair. 
In  the  summer  of  1792,  a  large  body  of  Indians  surrounded  this  fort. 


Before  they  were  discovered,  h  party  of  them  secreled  themselves  in  some  underbrush 
and  behind  some  bogs,  near  the  fort.  Knowing  that  Capt,  Shaylor,  ihe  commandani,  was 
pnssionately  fond  of  linnting,  they  imitated  the  noise  of  turkeys.  The  captain,  not  liresm- 
itig  of  a  decoy,  hastened  out  with  his  son,  fully  especling  to  relum  londed  with  gnme.  As 
ihey  approached  near  the  place,  the  savages  rose,  tired,  and  hia  son,  a  promising  lad,  fell. 
The  captain  turning,  fled  to  the  garrison.  The  Indians  pursued  closely,  calculating  either 
to  lake  him  prisoner  or  enter  the  sally  gate  with  him,  in  case  it  were  opened  for  his  ad- 
mis.'iion.  They  were,  however,  disappointed,  though  nt  his  heels ;  he  entered  and  the  gale 
was  closed,  the  instant  be  reaelied  it.    In  his  retreat,  he  was  badly  wounded  by  an  arrow 


Greenville,  the  county  seat,  is  in  the  township  of  Greenville,  92 
miles  west  of  Columbus,  and  10  from  the  Indiana  line.  It  was  laid 
off,  Aug.  10th,  1808,  by  Robert  Gray  and  John  Devor,  and  con- 
tains 1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  I  Christian  church,  16 
mercantile  stores,  1  flouring  mill,  1  newspaper  printing  office,  and 
about  800  inhabitants. 

Greenville  is  a  point  of  much  historical  note.  In  December,  '93, 
Wayne  built  a  fort  at  this  place,  which  he  called  Fort  Greenville. 
He  remained  until  the  28th  of  July,  '94,  when  he  left  for  the  Maumee 
rapids,  where  he  defeated  the  Indians  on  the  20th  of  the  month  suc- 
ceeding. His  army  returned  to  Greenville  on  the  2d  of  November, 
after  an  absence  of  three  months  and  six  days.  Fort  Greenville 
was  an  extensive  work,  and  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  site  of 
the  town.  The  annexed  plan  is  from  the  survey  of  Mr.  James 
M'Bride,  of  Hamilton.  The  blocks  represent  the  squares  of  the 
town,  within  the  lines  of  the  fort.  Traces  of  the  embankment  are 
plainly  discernable,  and  various  localities  within  the  fort  are  pointed 
out  by  the  citizens  of  the  town.  The  quarters  of  Wayne,  were  on 
the  site  of  the  residence  of  Stephen  Perrine,  on  Main  street,  Henry 
House,  now  of  this  county,  who  was  in  Wayne's  campaign,  says, 
that  the  soldiers  built  log  huts,  arranged  in  rows,  each  regiment  oc- 
cupying one  row,  and  each  hut — of  which  there  were  many  hun- 
dred— occupied  by  six  soldiers.  He  also  affirms  that  Wayne  drilled 
his  men  to  load  while  runnmg ;  and  every  night  when  on  the  march. 
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had  good  breasl- works  erected,  at  which  the  men  had  been  so  wel 
practiced,  as  to  he  able  to  accomplish  in  a  few  minutes. 


On  the  3d  of  August,  1705,  Wayne  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Indians,  at  Greenville.  The  number  of  Indians  present 
was  1,130,  viz:  180  Wyandots,  381  Delawares,  143  Shawnees,  45 
Ottawas,  46  Chippewas,  240  Pottawatamies,  13  Miamies  and  Eel 
river,  12  Weas  and  Piankeshaws,  and  10  Kickapoos  and  Kaskaskias. 
The  principal  chiefs  were  Tarhe,  Buckongehelas,  Black  Hoof,  Blue 
Jacket,  and  Little  Turtle.  Most  of  the  chiefs  had  been  tampered 
with  by  M'Kee  and  other  British  agents;  but  their  people,  having 
been  reduced  to  great  extremities  by  the  generalship  of  Wayne,  had, 
notwithstanding,  determined  to  make  a  permanent  peace  with  the 
"  Thirteen  Fires,"  as  they  called  the  federal  states.  The  basis  of  the 
treaty  of  Greenville  was,  that  hostilities  were  to  cease,  and  all  pris- 
oners restored.  Article  3d,  defined  the  Indian  boundary  as  follows: 
The  general  boundary  line  between  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  the  lands  of  the 
■aid  Indiao  tribes,  ehail  begin  at  the  tnoutb  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  run  thence  np  the  same 
to  the  Portage  between  that  and  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Muakingqm,  thence  down 
that  branch  to  the  crossing  place  above  Fort  Laurens,  thence  weaierly,  to  a  forit  of  that 


branch  of  the  Great  Miaj 


r,  running  i 


0  the  Ohio,  a 


r  which  fork  stood  Lo- 


ire, and  where  commenced  the  ponage  between  the  Miami  of  the  Ohio,  and 
Mary's  river,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Miami,  which  runs  into  Lake  Erie  :  thence,  a  wi 
eriy  course  to  Fort  Recovery,  which  stands  on  the  branch  of  the  Wabash  ;  thence,  aor 
eriy  in  a  direct  Ime  to  the  Ohio,  so  aa   to  intersect  that  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  Ken. 
tucke  or  Cuttawa  river. 

The  following  are  the  reaeivations  within  the  lunila  of  Ohio,  granted  to  the  Indiana  by 
this  treaty. 

1st.  One  piece  of  land  6  milessquare,  at  or  near  Loramie's  store,  before  mentioned.  2d. 
One  piece  2  miles  square,  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  water  or  landing  on  the  St.  Mary's 
river,  near  Girty's  town.  3d.  One  piece,  sin  miles  square,  at  the  head  of  the  navigable 
water  of  the  Auglaige  river.  4ih.  One  piece,  sii  miles  square,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Angiaise  and  Miami  rivcra,  where  Fort  Defiance  now  stands.  8th.  One  piece,  twelve 
miles  square,  at  the  British  fort  on  the  Miami  of  the  lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapida.  9th. 
One  piece,  sis  miles  square,  at  the  month  of  the  said  river  where  it  empties  into  the  lake, 
lOlh.  One  piece,  sis  miles  square,  upon  Sandusky  lake,  where  a  fort  ibnneriy  stood.  11th. 
One  piece,  two  miles  square,  al  the  lower  rapids  of  tha  Sraduiy  river. 
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These  with  the  other  tracts  were  given,  "  for  the  same  considerations,  and  aa  an  evidence 
of  thcretnrniogtnendship  of  the  said  Indian  tribes,  of  their  confidence  in  the  United  Stales, 
and  desire  lo  provide  for  th«ir  accommodation,  and  for  that  convenient  intercourse  which 
will  be  ben«ficial  (o  Iwth  parlies," 

A  second  treaty  was  concluded  at  Greenville,  July  29d,  1814, 
with  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawnees,  Senecas  and  Miamies. 

The  conimisaoncra  on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates,  were  Gen.  Wm.  Henry  Harrison 
mid  Gov.  Lewis  Caas.  By  it,  these  tribes  engaged  to  aid  the  United  Slates  in  the  war  with 
(ireal  Britain  and  her  savage  allies.  The  prominent  chiefs  were  Tarhe,  Capt.  Pipe  and 
Black  Hoof.  Both  of  ,he  treaties  were  held  on  the  same  spot,  within  the  present  garden 
of  Abraham  Scnbner,  in  Greenville.  On  the  aad  of  July,  1840,  just  36  yenra  after  the 
lust  treaty,  there  wfla  a  great  celebration  at  this  place,  called  "  the  Greenville  Treaty  Cele- 
bration," at  which  the  many  thousands  present  were  addressed  at  length  by  Gen.  Harrison. 

From  the  year  1805  to  1808,  the  celebrated  Tecmnseh,  with  his  brother  the  prophet,  re- 
sided at  Greenville.  It  was  the  point  where  they  formed  their  plans  of  hostility  to  the 
H-hites.  During  their  residence  at  this  place,  they  were  visiteJ  by  many  Indians,  who  were 
wrought  into  the  highest  excitement  by  the  eloquence  of  Tecumseh  and  the  cunnmg  of  the 

On  the  plan  of  Fort  Greenville,  is  laid  down  "  Tecumseh  Point"  at  the  junction  of  the 
rivulet  with  Greenville  creek,  about  a  quarler  of  a  mile  from  the  court  house.  At  this 
place  are  aome  Indian  graves, — here  Tecumseh  had  a  cabin,  and  formerly  near  it  was  a 
spring,  called  "  Tecumseh'a  Spring."  In  1832,  the  remnant  of  the  Shawnees,  then  moving 
to  their  new  homes  in  the  far  west,  from  their  reservation  on  the  Auglaize,  took  this  place 
on  their  route,  instead  of  Cincinnati,  as  desired  by  the  United  States  agenta.  They  en- 
camped on  Tecumach'B  point,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  and  remained  a  day  or 
two,  to  take  a  final  farewell  of  a  place  so  dear  to  their  memories. 

New  Madison,  10  miles  southwest  of  Greenville,  near  the  site  of 
old  Fort  Black,  is  a  new  and  thriving  village,  containing  about  50 
houses.  Fort  Jefferson,  Fort  Recovery,  New  Castine,  Ithaca,  New 
Harrison,  Gettysburg,  Versailles,  Beamsville  and  Palestine  are  small 
towns. 


DEFIANCE. 

Defiance  was  erected  March  4th,  1845,  from  Williams,  Henry  and 
Paulding,  and  named  from  Fort  Defiance,  It  is  watered  by  the 
Auglaize,  the  Tiifin  and  the  Maumee  :  this  last  named  stream  was 
anciently  called  "  Miami  of  ike  Lake"  and  sometimes  "  Omee."  The 
Maumee  is  navigable  by  steamers,.in  high  water,  to  Fort  Wayne,  and 
in  ordinary  stages  to  that  place  for  keel  boats  carrying  60  tons.  The 
Auglaize  is  navigable  for  keel  boats  to  Wapakoneta,  and  the  TifEn, 
which  is  a  narrow,  deep  stream,  is  navigable,  for  pirogues  of  a 
few  tons,  about  50  miles.  Much  grain  comes  down  those  various 
streams.  Prior  to  the  building  of  the  Wabash  canal,  Northern  Indi- 
ana received  a  large  part  of  its  supplies  by  the  Maumee.  Much  of 
this  county  is  covereti  by  the  Black  Swamp,  and  the  surface,  where 
cleared  and  drained,  is  very  fertOe.  The  county  is  divided  into  the 
following  townships. 

Adams,  Delaware,  highland,  Tiffin, 

Crane,  Farmer,  Hicksford,  Washington. 


Defiance,  Hicksville,  Richland, 
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Defliince  havini;  been  formed  £ 


i  the  last  census,  its  population 


The  annexed  plan  and  description 
I  ofFort  Defiance,  is  found  in  the  mem- 
^oranda  of  Benj.  Van  Cleve,  commu- 
nicated by  his  son,  John  W,  Van 
Cleve,  of  Dayton,  to  the  American 
Pioneer. 

At  each  angle  of  the  fort  was  s  block-house, 
rhe  one  next  ihe  Mautnpe  is  marked  A,  hav- 
ing port-holea  B.on  the  three  eitctior  sidee.and 
door  D  and  chimney  C  on  ihe  side  feeing  to  the 
Ulterior,  There  was  a  line  of  picketa  on  each 
le  of  the  foft,  connecting  the  block-honsea  by 
their  nearest  anglea.  Outside  of  Ihe  pickets  and 
around  (lie  block-houses  was  a  glacis,  a  wall  of 
earth  eight  feet  thick,  sloping  upwards  and  ont- 
wards  from  the  feet  of  the  pickets,  supported  by 
a  log  wall  on  the  aide  of  the  ditch  and  by  facines, 
a  Wall  of  fiiggots,  on  the  side  neM  the  Auglaize. 
The  ditch,  fifteen  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  deep, 
surrounded  the  whole  work  eicept  on  the  side 
toward  the  Auglaize ;  and  diagonal  pickets, 
eleven  feet  long  and  one  foot  apart,  were  secu- 
red to  ihe  log  wail  and  projected  over  the  ditch. 
E  and  E  were  gateways.  F  was  a  bank  of 
Fort  Defia-ncf.  earth,  four  feet  wide,  left  for  a  passage  across 

the  ditch,  G  w:is  a  falling  gate  or  drawbridge,  which  was  raised  and  towered  by  pullies, 
across  the  ditch,  covering  it  or  leaving  it  uncovered  at  pleasure.  The  officer^  qaartera 
were  at  H,  and  the  storehouses  at  I.  At  K,  two  lines  of  pickets  converged  towards  L, 
which  was  a  ditch  eight  feet  deep,  by  which  water  was  procured  ftom  the  river  without  ex- 
posing the  carrier  to  the  enemy.     M  was  a  small  aand-bar  at  [he  point. 

Defiance,  the  county  seat,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Maumee,  at 
its  junction  with  the  Auglaize,  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  152  miles  nw. 
of  Columbus,  58  from  Toledo  and  50  from  Fort  Wayne.  It  was  laid 
out  in  1822,  by  Benj.  Level  and  Horatio  G.  Philips,  and  contains  I 
Methodist  anil  I  Catholic  church,  5  mercantile  stores  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  700.  It  is  destined,  from  its  natural  position,  to  be, 
when  the  country  is  fully  settled,  a  large  and  flourishing  place ;  it 
already  has  an  extensive  trade  with  a  large  district  of  country. 

Defiance  is  on  the  site  of  a  large  Indian  settlement,  which  extend- 
ed for  miles  up  and  down  the  river.  Gen.  Wayne,  on  his  advance 
march,  arrived  at  this  place,  Aug.  8th,  1794.  His  army  found  it 
surrounded  by  a  highly  cultivated  country,  there  being  vegetables  of 
every  kind  in  abundance,  and  not  less  than  one  thousand  acres  of 
corn  around  the  Indian  town,  beside  immense  apple  and  peach  or- 
chards. It  had  been  a  great  trading  point  between  the  Canadian 
French  and  the  Indians.  On  the  9th  of  August,  Wayne  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  fort,  which  he  called  Fort  Defiance.  The  army 
remained  here  several  days  and  then  moved  northward,  and  on  the 
SOth,  routed  the  Indians  at  the  Maumee  rapids.  On  their  return, 
they  completed  the  fortress.  Fort  Defiance  was  built  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Auglaize  and  Maumee,  traces  of  which  work  are  now 
plainly  discemable.     The  situation  is  beautiful  and  commanding :  it 
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18  indicated  in  the  view  of  Defiance  by  the  flag  shown  on  the  left, 
Gen.  Winchester,  previous  to  hia  defeat  at  the  river  Raisin,  in  the  war 


I   Unce  fro  am  Yorth  bank  of  Ike  Ma   met 

of  1812,  encamped  in  a  picketed  fort,  which  he  built  on  the  Auglaize, 
about  100  yards  south  of  the  other,  and  named  Fort  Winchester. 

Brunersburg,  Independence,  Clarksville,  Evansport,  Delaware  and 
Hicksville,  are  small  places,     (See  Addenda.) 


DELAWARE. 

Delaware  was  formed  from  Franklin  county,  Feb.  10th,  1808, 
The  surface  is  generally  level  and  the  soil  clay,  except  the  river 
bottoms.  About  one  third  of  the  surface  is  adapted  to  meadow  and 
pasture  and  the  remainder  to  the  plough.  The  principal  products 
are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  pork  and  wool.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its 
21  townships,  with  their  population  in  1840. 


Bennington. 

,      1051 

Harlem, 

963 

Peru,              737 

Berkshfre, 

1407 

Harmony, 

676 

Porter,            678 

Berlin, 

827 

Kingston, 

657 

Radnor,        1174 

Brown, 

908 

Liberty, 

811 

Scioto,            877 

Concord, 

1185 

Lincoln, 

549 

Thompson,     660 

Delaware, 

1019 

Oxford, 

774 

Trenton,       118S 

Genoa, 

1193 

Orange, 

789 

Troy,              «?8 

The  population  of  Delaware  county. 

in' 1820, 

was  7,639  ;  in  *S30, 

11,522,  and  in 

1840,  22,060  or  36  inhabitant!  to 

a  square  mile.   ' 

The  name 

of  this  county  originated  from  the  Delaware  tribe, 

some  of  whom  once  dwelt  within  its  limits,  and  had  extensive  corn- 
fields adjacent  to  its  seat  of  justice.     John  Johnston  says : 
"  The  true  name  of  this  once  powerful  tribe  is  W'a,be,nugh,'ka, 
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that  is,  'the  people  from  the  east,'  or  '  the  sun  rising.'  The  tradition 
among  themselves  is,  that  they  originally,  at  some  very  remote  pe- 
riod, emigrated  from  the  west,  crossed  the  Mississippi,  ascending  the 
Ohio,  fighting  their  way,  until  they  reached  the  Delaware  river,  [so 
named  from  Lord  Delaware,]  near  where  Philadelphia  now  stands, 
in  which  region  of  county  they  became  fixed, 

"  About  this  time,  they  were  so  numerous  that  no  enumeration 
could  be  made  of  the  nation.  They  welcomed  to  the  shores  of  the 
new  world  that  great  law-giver,  Wm.  Penn,  and  his  peaceful  follow- 
ers, and  ever  since  this  people  have  entertained  a  kind  and  grateful 
recollection  of  them  ;  and  to  this  day,  speaking  of  good  men,  they 
would  say, '  wa,she,a,  E,le,ne' — such  a  man  is  a  Quaker,  i.  e.  all  good 
men  are  Quakers.  In  1823,1  removed  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi 
persons  of  this  tribe,  who  were  born  and  raised  within  30  miles  of 
Philadelphia.  These  were  the  most  squalid,  wretched  and  degraded 
of  their  race,  and  often  furnished  chiefs  with  a  subject  of  reproach 
against  tlie  whites,  pointing  to  these  of  their  people  and  saying  to  us, 
'  see  how  you  have  spoiled  them' — meaning,  they  had  acquired  all 
the  bad  habits  of  the  white  people,  and  were  ignorant  of  hunting  and 
incapable  of  making  a  livelihood  as  other  Indians. 

"  In  1819,  there  were  belonging  to  my  agency  in  Ohio,  80  Dela- 
wares,  who  were  stationed  near  Upper  Sandusky,  and  in  Indiana, 
2,300  of  the  same  tribe. 

"  Bockinghelas  was  the  principal  chief  of  the  Delawares  for  many 
years  after  my  going  into  the  Indian  country  :  he  was  a  distinguished 
warrior  in  his  day,  and  an  old  man  when  I  knew  him.  Killbuck, 
another  Delaware  chief,  had  received  a  liberal  education  at  Prince 
ton  College,  and  retained  until  his  death  the  great  outlines  of  the 
morality  of  the  Gospel." 

Delaware,  the  county  seat,  is  pleasantly  situated,  on  rolling  ground, 
upon  the  western  bank  of  the*  Olentangy  river,  24  miles  n.  from 
Columbus.  It  was  laid  out  in  the  spring  of  1808,  by  Moses  Byxbe, 
Esq.  The  engraving  shows  the  public  buildings  on  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  this  neat  and  thriving  town.  The  churches  shown 
are  respectively,  commencing  on  the  right,  the  1st  Presbyterian,  the 
Episcopal  and  the  Sd  Presbyterian:  between  the  two  first,  the 
Methodist  church,  a  substantial  stone  structure,  partially  appears  in 
the  distance.  The  large  building  seen  beyond  the  2d  Presbyterian 
church,  is  the  "  Hinton  House,"  one  of  the  largest  and  best  construct-  «■ 
ed  hotels  in  Ohio. 

The  Delaware  Springs  are  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
village,  and  lai'ge  numbers  of  persons  come  here  for  the  benefit  of 
its  waters.  "  Tradition  states  that  the  Indians  resorted  to  these 
springs,  to  use  the  waters  and  kill  the  deer  and  buffalo,  which  came 
here  in  great  numbers.  Before  the  grounds  were  enclosed,  in 
the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  the  domestic  animals  for  miles 
around  made  this  a  favorite  resort  in  the  heats  of  summer,  and  ap- 
peared satisfied  with  no  other  water. 

"  The  principal  spring  is  a  fine  fountain  of  water,  issuing  forth  into 
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an  artificial  stone  basm  at  the  rate  of  12  or  15  gallons  per  minute 
The  spnng  i-s  ot  thit  diss  termed  white  sulphur  oi  cold  hydro 
Bulpliiii   ua  \\  ill  1      Tlip  w  it  1   1        lit     bu  aimiKr  to  that  of  the 
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Viim  in  IVinter  Street,  Delaware. 

celebrated  white  sulphur  springs  of  Virginia,  and  equal  in  their  min- 
eral and  medicinal  qualities.  The  water  is  cooler,  being  as  low  as 
53°,  contains  more  gas  and  is  therefore  lighter  and  more  pleasant 
than  that  of  the  Virginia  water.  Many  cures  have  been  effected  of 
persons  afflicted  with  scrofulous  diseases,  dyspepsia,  bilious  derange- 
ments of  the  liver  and  stomach,  want  of  appetite  and  digestion,  cases 
of  erysipelas,  when  all  the  usual  remedies  had  failed,  and  injuries 
inflicted  by  the  excessive  use  of  calomel. 

Prof,  H.  Micheli,  in  giving  his  analysis  of  the  waters,  says ;  "Of 
gaseous  products,  I  find  that  one  wine  pint  of  the  water,  taken  im- 
mediately from  the  spring,  contains  of  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  12 
cubic  inches  ;  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  3  do.  One  hundred  grains  of  the 
deposit,  which  resulted  from  evaporating  several  gallons  of  the  water, 
yielded,  on  analysis,  of  muriate  of  soda,  48  grains ;  do.  of  lime,  20 
do. ;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  16  do. ;  do.  of  lime,  8  do. ;  carbonate  of 
soda,  5  do. ;  total  of  the  above,  97  grains.  The  above  results  show 
'  that  these  waters  approach  as  nearly  to  the  well-known  waters  of 
Aix  la  Chappelle  and  Harrowgate  as  those  do  respectively  to  each 

other They  are  decidedly  deobstruent,  and  calculated  to  remove 

glandular  enlargements,  as  well  of  the  liver  as  of  the  other  viscera. 
In  cases  of  slow  fever,  disturbed  state  of  the  functions  of  digestion,  or 
more  confirmed  dyspepsia — morbid  secretions  from  the  kidneys  or 
bladder,  gravel  and  chronic  eruptions  on  the  skin,  1  can  strongly  re- 
commend their  use ;  and,  though  last,  not  least,  their  power  of  subdu- 
ing general  constitutional  irritation,  and  quieting  and  restoring  tone 
to  the  system,  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
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frequent  and  lone  continued  actiMi  of  caltmel  or  rther  mercuiiil 
]  repitations  is  I  im  persuaded  of  the  gieatc-t  effiricy  ' 


The  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  has  been  recently  estahlished  at 
Delaware,  with  fine  prosi>ect3  of  success — the  Rev.  Edward  Thom- 
son, D,  D,,  President.  The  college  edifice  stands  on  a  pleasant 
elevation,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  village,  and  embraces  within  its 
grounds  ten  acres  of  land,  including  the  sulphur  spring,  the  position 
of  which  is  indicated  in  the  engraving  by  the  figures  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance among  the  trees  on  the  left.  The  popuhition  of  Delaware,  in 
1840,  was  898 — since  which,  it  has  probably  doubled  its  number  of 
inhabitants. 


TA   nh     Suli  u   r     In 
The  White  Sulphur  Fountain  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  rapids 
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of  the  Scioto,  IS  miles  above  Columbus  and  10  sw.  of  Delaware,  and 
is  surrounded  for  miles  by  a  fine  undulating  and  healthy  country. 

Tlie  buildings  are  neot,  enlirely  new  and,  for  the  first  time,  opened  this  season  (1847)  to 
visitors.  The  fonntnin  is  a  most  remarkable  curiosity,  and  rises  from  the  bed  of  the  Scioto 
Ihrou^  soUd  rock.  Il  was  first  discovered  in  1S30,  while  boring  for  suit  water,  a  hole  of 
aljnut  2.J  inches  in  diameter.  The  operators  had  pierced  through  about  90  feet  of  solid 
rock,  when  the  anger  suddenly  fell  two  feet  and  up  gushed  with  great  force  a  airenm  of 
Slrong  white  sulphur  water,  which  has  continued  lo  liae  with  ita  original  force  and  violence 
to  the  present  time.  Eiperiments  have  shown  some  curious  results  ;  among  which  was 
that  of  placing  an  air-tight  tube  in  an  upright  poailion,  one  end  being  inserted  into  the 
hole,  when  the  water  shot  out  of  iia  lop  with  as  nmch  force  as  when  inning  from  the  rock 
beneath.  The  water,  which  is  pure,  is  supjiosed  lo  ba  driven  by  its  own  gas :  ita  tempera- 
ture is  50°,  and  it  deposits  on  the  gronnd  aronnd  a  very  heavy  white  deport. 

On  the  grounds  of  the  establishment  is  a  beautiful  chalybeate  spring,  having  a  tempe- 
rature of  47°.  "  This  place  has  every  natural  advanlnge  tliat  can  be  desired  for  making  it 
one  of  the  greatest  places  of  resort  for  health  and  recreation,  west  of  tlie  mountains.  From 
present  indieaiions,  it  is  evidently  destined  to  become  so,  as  soon  as  preparations  can  be 
made  to  accommodate  the  public  lo  a  sufficient  extent,  which  will  soon  be  done,  as  im- 
provements here  ate  making  rapid  progre^." 

There  are  several  small  towns  in  the  county  :  the  most  important 
of  these  are  Sunbury  and  Berkshire — the  first  of  which  is  12  miles 
E.  of  Delaware,  and  is  a  neat  village,  containing  4  stores,  3  churches 
and  about  300  inhabitants.     (See  Addenda.) 


ERIE. 

Erie  was  formed  in  1838,  from  Huron  and  Sandusky  counties. 
The  surface  is  level,  with  some  prairie  land.  Inexhaustible  quarries 
of  limestone  and  freestone  abound.  The  freestone  from  Margaretta 
township  resembles  the  famous  Portland  stone :  when  taken  from 
the  quarry  it  is  soft  Eind  is  frequently  sawed  with  the  hand-saw,  and 
hardens  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  limestone  is  of  the 
species  called  marine-shell  marble.  It  is  of  the  best  quality,  full  of 
organic  remains,  and  susceptible  of  an  exquisite  polish.  Quantities 
of  bog  iron  ore  are  found.  The  soil  is  generally  alluvial  and  very 
fertile.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  potatoes. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  its  townships  in  1840,  with  their  popula- 
tion. 


Berlin,             1628          Margaretta, 
Florence,       1055         Milan, 
Groton,           854         Oxford, 
Huron,           1488 

1104 
1531 
736 

Perkins,          839 
Portland,       1434 
Vermillion,   1334 

The  population  of  Erie  in  1840,  v 

/as  12,457, 

,  or  about  48  inhabi- 

tants  to  a  square  mile. 

The  name  of  this  county  was  originally  applied  to  the  Erie  tribe 
of  Indians.  This  nation  is  said  to  have  had  their  residence  at  the 
east  end  of  the  lake,  near  whei'e  Buffalo  now  stands.  They  are 
represented  to  have  been  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  all  the 
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Indian  tribes,  and  to  have  been  extirpated  by  the  Five  Nations  or 
Iroquois,  two  or  three  centuries  since.* 

Falber  Lewis  Hennepin,  in  his  work  published  about  1684,  in  speaking  of  certain  Catho- 
lic priests,  thus  allndes  to  the  Eries :  '■  These  good  fathers  were  great  friends  of  the  Hurona, 
who  told  ihem  that  the  Iroquois  went  to  war  beyond  Virginia,  or  New  Sweden,  near  a  lake 
which  they  called 'Eri^s,'  or'  Erie,'  which  signifies, '  (Ae  cai,'  oi  •  nation  of  the  eo(;'  and 
because  these  savages  brought  captives  from  3ie  nation  of  die  cat  in  returning  to  iheir 
cantons  along  this  lake,  the  Hurons  named  it,  in  their  language, '  Erige!  or  '  Ericke,'  •  tht 
lake  efthe  eat;  and  which  our  Canadians,  in  softening  the  word,  have  called  '  Lake  Erie." " 

Charlevoix,  writing  in  1791,  says  respecting  Lake  Erie:  "The  name  it  bears  is  that  of 
an  Indian  nation  of  the  Huron  [Wyandot]  language,  which  was  formerly  seated  on  its 
banks,  and  who  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Iroqnois.  Erie,  in  thai  language,  sig- 
nifies cat,  and  in  some  accounts,  this  nation  is  called  the  cat  nation.  This  name  probably 
E.__.  .L_  1  1.        ,- ..  .     ii  formerly  found  in  this  country." 

The  French  estabHshed  a  small 
trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  Huron 
river,  and  another  on  the  shore  of 
the  bay  on  or  near  the  site  of  San- 
dusky city,  which  were  abandoned 
before  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
The  small  map  annexed  is  c<H>ied 
from  part  of  Evans's  map  of  the  Mid- 
die  British  Colonies,  pubUshed  in 
1755.  The  reader  will  perceive 
upon  the  east  bank  of  Sandusky 
river,  near  the  bay,  a  French  fort 
there  described  as  "  Fort  Junandat, 
in  1764."  The  words  Wan- 
dots  are  doubtlesss  meant  for  Wyan- 
dot towns. 

In  1764,  while  Pontiac  was  besieging  Detroit,  Gen.  Bradstreet  col- 
lected a  force  of  3,000  men,  which  embarked  at  Niagara  in  boats  and 
proceeded  up  the  lake  to  the  relief  of  that  post.  Having  burned  the 
Indian  corn-fields  and  villages  at  Sandusky  and  along  the  rich  bot- 
toms of  the  Maumee,  and  dispersed  the  Indians  whom  they  there  then 
found,  he  reached  Detroit  without  opposition.!  Having  dispersed 
the  Indians  besieging  Detroit,  he  passed  into  the  Wyandot  country 
by  way  of  Sandusky  bay.  He  ascended  the  bay  and  river  as  far 
as  it  was  navigable  for  boats  and  there  made  a  camp.  A  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship  was  signed  by  the  chiefs  and  head  men.  J 

Erie,  Huron,  and  a  small  part  of  Ottawa  counties  comprise  that 
portion  of  the  Western  Reserve  known  as  "  the  fire-lands,"  being  a 
tract  of  about  500,000  acres,  granted  by  the  State  of  Connecticut  to 
the  sufferers  by  fire  from  the  British  in  their  incursions  into  tliat 
State. §     The  historj'  which  follows  of  the  fire-lands  and  the  settle- 

•  These  fects  a 
Bui&lo  Coramerci 

implicitly  relied  upon.every  detail  having  been  taken  from  the  lips  of  Blacksnake  and  other 
venerable  chiefe  of  the  Senecas  and  Tonawandas,  who  still  cherish  the  traditions  of  their 
fethetB."  t  Lanman'a  Michigan,  t  Whittlesey's  address  on  Boquet's  eipedition. 

4  For  some  fects  connected  with  the  history  of  the  fire-lands,  see  sketdi  of  the  Western 
Reserve,  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
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ment  of  this  county,  is  from  the  mss.  history  of  the  fire-lands,  by  the 
late  C.  E.  Squier,  Esq.,  of  Sandusky  City. 

The  iBrgeal  sufferers,  and,  consequently, those  who  held  the  largest  interest  in  the  fire-lands, 
pnrehased  the  rights  of  many  who  held  smBllet  interests.  The  proprielota  of  tim  fire-lands, 
anjiouB  that  their  new  territory  should  be  settled,  offered  strong  inducements  for  persons  to 
settle  in  this  then  unknown  region.  Bnt.  aside  from  the  ordinary  diffiouUies  attending  a 
new  setdement,  the  Indian  title  to  the  western  part  of  the  reserve  was  not  then  eitingmEhed ; 
but  by  a  treaty  held  at  Fort  Indmtry,  on  the  Maumee.  in  July.  1805,  this  object  was 
accomplished,  and  the  cast  line  of  the  Indian  territory  was  established  on  the  west  hne  of 

V^OToprietors  of  (he  fire-lands  were  deeply  interested  in  this  treaty,  upon  the  result  of 
which  depended  their  ability  to  possess  and  settle  their  lands-  Consequently,  the  Hon. 
Isaac  Mills,  secretary  of  the  company,  with  others  interested,  left  Connecticut  to  be  present 
at  these  negotiations.  Cleieland  was  ihe  point  first  designated  for  holdmg  the  treaty.  Bnt 
upon  their  arrival,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  influence  of  the  British  agents  among  the 
iSiaas  was  so  great  as  to  occasion  them  to  refuse  to  treat  with  the  agents  of  the  United 
States,  unless  they  would  come  into  their  own  territory,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  as  the 
Maumee  was  then  termed.  Having  arrived  at  the  Maumee,  they  found  several  agents  ol 
the  British  irovemnienl  among  the  Indians,  using  every  posable  efibrl  to  prevent  any  nego- 
tiation whatever,  and  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  days  before  they  could  bnng  them  to  any 
reasonable  lerms.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the  settlements  commenced 
upon  the  lire-lands.  .     ,.     ,     ,        .         i 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  ascertain  who  the  first  settlers  were  upon  the  fire-lands.  As  early, 
if  not  prior  to  the  organiiation  of  the  slate,  several  persons  had  squatted  upon  the  lands,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  streams  and  near  the  shore  of  the  lake,  led  a  huntei-s  life  and  trafficked 
with  the  Indians.  Bui  they  were  a  race  of  wanderers  and  gradually  disappeared  before  the 
regular  progress  of  the  settlements.  Those  devoted  missionaries,  the  Moravians,  made  a 
settlement,  which  they  called  New  Salem,  as  early  as  1790,  on  Huron  river,  about  two 
miles  below  Milan,  on  the  Hathaway  ferm.     They  afterwards  settled  at  Milan,  _ 

The  first  regular  settlers  upon  the  fire-lands  were  Col.  Jetard  Ward,  who  came  in  the 
spring  of  1808.  and  Almon  Ruggies  and  Jabez  Wright,  in  the  autumn  succeeding.  Ere  the 
close  of  the  next  year,  quite  a  number  of  families  had  settled  in  the  townships  ol  Huron, 
Florence,  Berlin.  Oxford,  Margaretta,  Fordand  and  Vermillion.  These  early  settlers  gen- 
erally erected  the  ordinary  log  cabin,  bnt  others  of  a  wandering  character  built  bark  hnis, 
which  were  made  by  driving  a  post  ai  each  of  the  four  comers  and  one  higher  between 
each  of  the  two  end  comers,  in  the  middle,  to  support  the  roof,  which  were  connected  lo- 
eether  bv  a  tidgc  pole  Layers  of  bark  were  wound  around  the  side  of  the  posts,  each  upper 
layer  lapping  the  one  beneath  to  shed  rain.  The  roof  was  barked  over,  strips  being  bent 
across  from  one  eave  over  the  ridge  pole  to  the  other  and  secured  by  poles  on  them.  The 
occupants  of  these  bark  huts  were  squatters,  and  lived  pnncipally  by  hunting.  J  Hey  were 
the  serai-civilized  race  that  usually  precedes  the  more  substantial  pioneer  m  the  western 
wilderness.  .    ,      ,  - 

For  two  or  three  years  previous  to  the  kite  war,  die  mhabitants  were  so  isolated  froin 
other  selllemenls  that  no  supplies  could  be  had,  and  there  was  much  suffermg  for  vi-ant  ot 
tbod  and  clothing  ;  at  times,  whole  families  subsisted  for  weeks  together  on  nothing  but 
parched  and  poundeJ  corn,  with  a  very  scanty  supply  of  wild  meat-  Indeed,  there  was  not 
a  6mily  in  the  fire-lands,  between  1809  and  '15,  who  did  not  keenly  feel  the  want  ol  botn 
food  and  elothing.  Wild  meat,  it  is  true,  could  usually  be  procured ;  but  Imng  on  this 
alone  would  much  enfeeble  and  disease  any  one  but  an  Indian  or  ft  hunter  accustomed  to  it 

For  even  several  years  after  the  war,  raccoon  caps,  with  the  fiir  outside,  and  deerskin 
jackets  and  pamaloons,  were  almost  universally  worn.  The  deeiakin  pantaloons  coidd  not 
be  very  well  tanned,  and  when  dried,  after  being  wet,  were  hard  and  infieiible :  when 
Ihrown  upon  die  floor  they  bounded  and  ratded  like  tin  kettles.  A  man.in  a  cold  winters 
morning,  drawing  on  a  pair,  was  in  about  as  comfortable  a  position  as  if  ihtusUng  hislimba 
into  a  couple  of  frosty  stove  pipes. 

To  add  to  the  triab  and  hardships  of  the  early  setders,  it  soon  became  very  sickly,  and 
remained  so  for  several  years.  The  following  is  but  one  of  the  many  touching  scenes  of 
privation  and  distress  that  might  be  related :  ,,.-.-■ 

A  young  man  with  his  femily  settled  not  fer  from  the  Huron  river,  budding  his  cabm  in 
the  thick  woods,  distant  from  any  other  settlement-  During  the  summer,  he  cleared  a  BmaU 
patch,  and  in  the  fall,  became  sick  and  died.    Soon  after,  a  hunter  on  his  way  home,  pass. 
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Si  ?  '  "■  ■  it  '""••■"■"If  '-l™'  it*  I...M..  Shi  to.  i"io  », „  S  ™ 
unable  lonnswef.     Tbe  hunter  stood  for  a  moment  aghaal  at  tbe  scene     Thewom^nre 

«=fS.^trfipr,'s£,»tttin'^.rbr„r„^^^^ 

of  the  ircn-fraraed  banter  aa  he  rapidly  walked  away  for  assistance.    It  wa«  a  louch^ 

A  majoritr  of  Uie  inhabilams  of  liiis  period  were  of  upright  characlera  ;  bold  darinc  and 
somewhat  reslleafl  btjl  generons-mit,ded.  Although  enduring  great  privation"  m"eh Vbd 
pmeae  fell  to  the  kind  of  life  they  were  k^ding.  One  of  them  Sy^  ;'^"  When  n^k  back 
upon  the  first  few  years  of  our  resider,ee  here,  I  am  led  to  exelmm,  O !  happfdiyi  rfprf^. 

soon  quelled,  for  we  soon  foucd  ourflelves  equally  dependent  on  one  another  ■  and  we  en- 
win  »'"'^'""'*lT"'"^,.""^''  "'"■  ^^^"'S  heanha  in  our  log  hujs  cracking  nots  full  aa 
well,  aye  1  much  better  than  has  faUen  to  our  lo.s  since  the  diatinctioia  and  anim^tiea 
conseqaent  upon  the  acquisition  of  wealth  have  crept  in  aniong  us  "  i"muBii,ies 

Another  pioneer  Bays:  "In  iUustraiion  of  that  old  saw, 

'A man  wanlH  but  little  here  below. 
Nor  wants  that  Uttle  long,' 
I  relate  the  folbiving.  A  year  or  two  after  we  arrived,  a  viail  was  got  up  by  the  ladies 
in  order  to  call  on  a  neighboring  ftniily  who  lived  a  little  out  of  the  eonimon  way.  Tfhe 
.™l^^Jir  ""''  T  ^  "*  "  «*^'l'^.  ood  immediately  commenced  preparing  the 
usual  treat  on  such  occasions-a  cup  of  tea  and  its  accompaniments.  As  she  had  but  one 
fire-ptoof  vessel  m  the  house,  an  old  broken  bake  kettle,  it,  of  course  must  take  some  ti^ 

wei«  made  and  fried  in  it— (Aird^,  some  shortcakes  were  made  in  it— fourtiiv,  it  waa 
^hllrw»^  f  ■  '"  '^"  ^>^""^-mil^  aie  water  was  heated  in  it,  and  ^iithly  a^d  k^ 
(he  tea  was  put  in  and  a  very  soeiable  dish  of  tea  they  had.  In  those  good  old  times  per- 
lecijy  iresu  to  my  recoUection,  the  young  men  asked  nothing  better  than  backfkin  pantaloons 

^!  7T'"^  '",■■  '!"  young  Indies  were  not  too  proud  to  go  to  meeting  barefoot." 

f.,^  *<'"7'°g  l'"le  anecdote  Illustrates  the  intrepidity  of  a  lady  in  induliine  her  social 
feelmgs.  A  gentleman  settled  with  his  lamily  about  two  miles  weat  of  the  VermiUion 
nver  without  a  neighbor  near  him.  Soon  after,  a  man  and  wife  settled  on  the  opposite  aide 
ot  the  nver.  three  miles  distant ;  the  lady  on  the  weal  side  was  very  aniious  to  visit  her 
strimget  neighbor  ou  the  east,  and  sent  her  a  message  setting  a  day  when  she  should 
mane  her  nsit,  and  at  the  time  appointed  went  down  to  cross  the  river  with  her  husband, 
but  found  It  so  swollen  with  recent  rains  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  cro»  on  foot.  There 
was  no  canoe  or  horse  ,n  that  part  of  the  conntry.  The  obstacle  was  apparently  inair- 
mountable.  Fortunately  the  man  on  the  other  side  was  fertile  in  expedi^s  ■  he  S 
up  his  oxen,  ariticipaUng  the  event,  and  arrived  at  the  river  jual  as  the  otheis  were  about  to 
leave.  Sprmging  upon  the  back  of  one  of  the  ojen  he  rode  him  across  the  river,  and  wh^n 
he  bad  reached  the  west  bank,  the  lady,  Europa-like,  as  fearlessly  sprang  on  the  back  of 
he  other  01  and  they  were  bodi  borne  across  the  raging  waters,  and  safely  landed  upon 
the  opposite  bank ;  and  when  she  had  concluded  her  visit,  she  returned  in  the  same  man 
ner.     The  lady  still  lives  on  the  same  spot,  and  is  noted  for  her  goodnesa  of  heart,  and  cal- 

l»n^',''''i^  "*"  '"''*'"t^;  "f  '^T  fi"'-''^''^  'he  landholders  injudiciously  raised  the  price  of 
land  to  $5  per  acre.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  general  government  on  the  we-t  were 
opened  for  sale  at  ®9  per  acre  ;  immigration  ceased,  and  as  most  of  (he  settlers  had  bought 
their  land  on  a  credit,  the  hard  times  which  followed  the  last  war  pressed  severely  upon 
Ih^'  ^l  tt^f^"!'^'!'*"'^  languished.  Money  was  so  scarce  in  1890  and  1822,  that  even 
those  who  had  their  farms  paid  for,  were  in  the  practice  of  laying  up  sixpences  and  shillings 

foj  Adr  kn^"'  ""'^'""^'"^'"^  """^  removed  fiirther  west,  finding  themselves  unable  to  pay 
The  first  exports  of  produce  of  any  consequence  commenced  in  1817  ;  in  1818  the  arti- 
cle of  salt  was  $8  per  barrel ;  flour  was  then  $10,  and  a  poor  article  at  that. 
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There  WHS  no  niaikelfor  stveral  yenre  beyond  llie  wants  of  ihe  settlers,  which  was  auf- 
ficiem  lu  svi-allow  up  all  the  surplus  prodiicis  of  the  farmer  ;  but  when  such  an  ouaet  was 
wonted,  it  was  found  at  Detroit,  Monroe,  and  the  other  settlements  in  the  nppsr  regions  of 
Lake  Erie.  As  to  the  conimercinl  adiiBnlagea.  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  on 
the  lake  to  do  the  business  of  the  countiy,  which  was  done  at  the  price  of  $3,50  per  barrei 
bulk,  from  Bufialo  to  this  place,  a  distance  of  S5D  ttiiles.  Now  goods  are  transported  from 
New  York  to  Saiidnsky  Cilj  as  low  as  forty-seven  centa  per  hundred,  or  $9  per  ton. 
Most  kinds  of  merchandise  sold  at  a  sale  corresponding  to  the  prices  of  freight.  Domestic 
shirtings  from  fifty  to  sixty-two  cents  per  yard  ;  satinets  $3,50  to  $3,50  do, ;  grei;n  teaa 
$1,5U  to  8l95U  per  lb, ;  brown  sugar  from  twenty-five  to  lliirly  cents  per  lb. ;  loaf  do. 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  do.,  etc,,  etc.  Butter  was  worth  twenty-five  cents,  and  com  $1,00 
per  bushel.  As  to  wheat  there  was  scarcely  a  price  known  for  soine  of  the  first  years,  the 
iuhabilants  mostly  depended  on  buying  flour  by  the  barrel  on  Kceount  of  the  want  of  milla. 

The  Indians  murdered  several  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  fire-lands.  One  of  the  most  bar- 
barous murders  was  committed  in  the  spring  of  IglS,  upon  Michael  Gibbs  and  one  Buel, 
who  lived  together  in  a  cabin  about  a  mile  somheast  of  the  present  town  of  Sandusky. 
The  murderers  were  two  Indians  named  Semo  and  Omic.  The  whi'es  went  in  pursuit  of 
llieni ;  Omie  was  taken  to  Cleveland,  tried,  found  guilty  and  executed.  Semo  was  after- 
niards  demantleci  of  his  tribe,  and  they  were  about  to  give  him  up,  when,  anticipating  his 
fate,  be  gave  the  war-whoop,  and  shot  himself  through  the  heart. 

In  the  lale  war,  previous  to  PSrry's  victory,  the  inhabitants  were  in  much  dread  of  the  In- 
dians. Some  people  upon  Huron  river  were  captured  by  them  ;  and  also  at  the  head  of  Cold 
creek,  where  a  Mis,  Putnam  and  a  whole  femiiy  by  the  name  of  Snow  (the  man  excepted) 
were  attacked.  Mrs.  Snow  and  one  little  child  was  cruelly  butehered,  and  the  rest  taken 
captive,  together  with  a  Mrs.  Butler  and  a  girl  named  Page,  and  carried  to  Canada.  They 
were,  however,  released  or  purchased  by  the  whites  a  few  mouths  after.  Other  depreda- 
tions and  murders  were  committed  by  the  savages. 

Sandusky  City,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  Sandusky  bay,  105 
miles  north  of  Columbus,  and  60  from  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  Its 
situation  is  pleasant,  rising  gradually  from  the  lake,  and  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  it.  The  town  is  based  upon  an  inexhaustible  quarry 
of  the  finest  limestone,  which  is  not  only  used  in  building  elegant 
and  substantial  edifices  in  the  town,  but  is  an  extensive  article  of  ex- 
port. A  few  hundred  yards  back  from  the  lake  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some public  square,  on  which,  fronting  the  lake,  are  the  principal 
churches  and  public  buildings. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  at  Sandusky  City  was  made  in 
June,  1817,  at  which  time  the  locality  was  called  Ogoniz  place,  from 
an  Indian  chief  who  resided  here  previous  to  the  war  of  1812.  The 
town  was  laid  out  under  the  name  of  Portland  in  1817,  by  its  pro- 
prietors, Hon.  Zalmon  Wiidman  of  Danbury,  Ct.,  and  Hon,  Isaac 
Mills  of  New  Haven,  in  the  same  state.  On  the  first  of  July  of 
that  year,  a  small  store  of  goods  was  opened  by  Moores  Farwell,  in 
the  employment  of  Mr.  Wiidman.  The  same  building  is  now  stand- 
ing on  the  bay  shore,  and  is  occupied  by  Mr.  West,  There  were 
at  this  time  but  two  log  huts  in  the  place  besides  the  store,  which 
was  a  frame,  and  had  been  erected  the  year  previous.  One  of  the 
huts  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Verandah  hotel,  and  the  other  some 
sixty  rods  east.  The  first  frame  dwelling  was  erected  by  Wm.  B. 
Smith  in  the  fall  of  1817,  the  second  soon  after  by  Cyrus  W.  Marsh, 
and  a  third  in  the  succeeding  spring  by  Moores  Farwell.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  a  small  frame  building,  and  the  first 
built,  was  erected  in  1830 ;  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  churches 
in  1835;  the  Wesleyan  chapel  in  1836,  and  the  rest  since. 

Sandusky  City  contains  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  1  Congregational, 
20 
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f^e{"rmed  Methodist.  I  Catholic  and  1  German  Lutheran  church, 
1  high  school,  a  large  number  of  dry  goods  and- grocery  stores,  sev- 
eral foi-Harding  and  commission  houses,  2  furnaces,  1  oil  mill,  2  ex- 
tensive machme  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  the  iron  for  railroad 
cars,  2   printing  oiBces,  3   banks,   and   a  population  estimated  at 


years,  a  large  city.-  A  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  its  prosper- 
ity by  the  construction  of  two  railroads  which  terminate  here ;  the 
first  the  Mad  River  and  Little  Miami  railroad  connect  it  with  Cin- 
cinnati; the  other  connects  it  with  Mansfield,  from  which  place  it 
IS  constructing  through  Mount  Vernon  and  Newark  to  Columbus: 
^oT&nch  will  diverge  from  Newark  to  Zanesville.  This  last  is  one 
of  the  best  built  railroads  in  the  country,  and  is  doing  a  very  heavy 
transportation  business.  The  commerce  of  Sandusky  City  is  heavy, 
and  constantly  increasing.  The  arrivals  at  this  port  in  1846  were 
447,  clearances  441 ;  and  843,746  bushels  of  wheat  were  among  the 
articles  exported. 

On  the  farm  of  Isaac  A.  Mills,  west  of  the  town,  are  some  ancient 
works  and  mounds.  In  the  late  Canadian  "  patriot  war  "  this  city 
was  a  rendezvous  for  "patriots;"  they  had  an  action  on  the  ice 
near  1  omt-au-Pelee  island  with  British  cavalry  in  the  winter  of  1838. 
Ihey  were  under  Captain  Bradley  of  this  city,  who  has  since  com- 
manded a  company  of  volunteers  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  this 
action  the  "patnots"  behaved  with  cool  bravery,  and  although  at- 
tacked by  a  superior  force,  delivered  their  fire  with  steadiness,  and 
repelled  their  enemy  with  considerable  loss. 

Twelve  miles  from  Sandusky  City,  and  eight  from  Lake  Erie  is  the 
Hourishing  town  of  Milan,  in  the  township  of  the  same  name.  Il 
stands  upon  a  .commanding  bluff  on  the  right  bank  of  Huron  river. 
1  he  above  engraving  shows  its  appearance  from  a  hill  west  of  the 
road  to  bandusky  C\ty,  and  a  few  rods  back  of  Kneeland  Towns- 
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end's  old  distillery  building,  which  appears  n  front.  In  the  middle 
ground  is  shown  the  Huron  river  and  the  canal ;  on  the  right  the 
bridge  across  the  river ;  on  the  hill,  part  of  the  town  appears,  with 
the  tower  of  the  Methodist,  and  spire  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Below  we  give  in  a  communication  from  tKe  Rev.  E.  Judson,  of 
Milan,  a  historical  and  descriptive  sketch  of  the  village  and  township : 

On  the  spol  where  the  town  of  Milan  now  atanda,  there  was,  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
of  the  iire-landa.in  IgOT,  an  Indian  village,  containing  wilhin  it  a  Christian  community,  un- 
der the  superinlenilance  of  Rev.  Chriatian  Frederic  IJencko,a  Moravian  missionary.  The 
Indian  name  of  (he  town  was  Pelquotting.  The  misaion  was  established  here  in  1804. 
Mr.  Denck6  brought  with  him  several  families  of  Christian  Indians,  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Thames  river,  in  Upper  Canada.  They  had  a  chapel  and  a  misaion  honae,  and  were 
malting  good  progress  in  the  callivalion  of  Chtialian  principles,  when  the  commencement 
of  the  white  settlements,  induced  them,  in  1809,  to  emigrate  with  their  missionary  to  Canada. 
There  was  a  Moravianmission  attemptedas  early  as  1787.  Aeonaidetable  parly  of  Chriadan 
Indians  had  been  driven  from  llicir  settlement  at  Gnadenhutlen,  on  the  Tuscarawas  river, 
by  the  inhuman  butchery  of  a  large  namber  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  white  settlers.  Aitei 
years  of  wandering,  widi  Zeiaberger  for  their  spiritual  guide,  they  at  length  formed  a  homs 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  near  Cleveland,  which  they  named  Pilgerrah,  ("  Pil- 
grim's rest.")  They  were  soon  driven  from  this  post,  whence  they  came  to  the  Huron,  and 
commenced  a  settlement  on  its  east  bank,  and  near  the  north  line  of  the  township.  To  ibis 
village  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Salem.  Here  the  labors  of  their  indefiitigable  mission- 
ary, were  crowned  with  very  considerable  Bucceas.  They  were  soon  compelled  to  Ifeave, 
however,  by  Ihe  persecnlions  of  the  pagan  Indians.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  portion  of 
these  exiles  who  returned,  in  1804,  to  commence  the  new  misaon. 

The  ground  on  bolh  sides  of  the  Huron  river,  through  the  entire  length  of  the  township, 
IS  distinctly  marked  at  short  iniervals,  by  the  remains  of  a  former  race.  Mounds  and  en- 
cIoBurea,  bolh  circular  and  angular,  some  of  which  have  strongly  marked  features,  occur  at 
different  points  along  ihe  river. 

The  land  in  ihe  township  of  Milan,  was  brought  into  market  in  1808.  In  the  summer 
of  ihe  following  year,  David  Abbott  putchaeed  1800  acres,  in  the  northeast  section  of  the 
lownahip,  and  lying  on  bolh  sides  of  the  Huron,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a  settle- 
ment. He  removed  here,  wilh  his  lamily,  in  J810.  Jared  Ward  purchased  a  part  of  Mr. 
Abbotfs  tracl,  and  removed  here,  in  1809.  He  was  the  first  "  actual  while  settler,"  who 
bad  an  interest  in  the  soil.  The  progress  of  the  aeltlement  was  at  first  rapid.  When  hos- 
tilities with  Great  Britain  commenced,  in  1812,  llierewere  within  the  township  twenty  three 
families,  and  abont  forty  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  progress  of  the  settlement 
was  interrupted  by  the  war,  and  few  or  no  emigrants  arrived  between  1819  and  1816. 
This  interruption  was  not  the  only  evil  eiperiericed  by  the  inhabitanlfl.  The  British,  in  the 
early  pari  of  the  war,  commanded  Lake  Erie,  and  could  at  any  moment  make  a  descent 
upon  the  place.  Many  of  the  Indians  were  hostile,  and  were  supposed  to  be  inatigaled  to 
acts  of  craelly,  by  the  willingness  of  the  Brilish  commander  at  Fort  Maiden,  to  purchase 
the  scalps  of  American  citizens.  Occasional  outrages  were  perpetrated ;  houses  were 
burned,  and  in  a  few  instances  individuals  were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  while  others  were 
taken  prisoners.  Near  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  township,  at  a  place  known  aa  the 
Parker  fiirm, — from  its  having  been  first  purchased  and  occupied  by  Charles  Parker, — there 
was  a  block-house,  used  as  a  place  of  resort  during  the  war.  A  military  guard  was  kept 
here.  Two  young  men.  apprehensive  of  no  immediale  danger,  on  a  pleasant  morning,  in 
the  fell  of  1812,  left  the  block-house  and  wandered  to  the  distance  of  a  mile,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  honey  from  a  "  bee  tree."  While  in  the  act  of,  cutting  down  the  tree, 
they  were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  for  sometime  watching  for  their 
prey  ;  one  of  them  named  Seymour,  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  ihe  other  was  recognized  by 
one  of  the  Indians,  made  a  captive  and  treated  kindly.  The  Indian  who  captured  him, 
had  been  a  frequent  gaeat  in  the  family  where  the  young  man  had  resided. 

Sometime  previous  two  men,  Buell  and  Gibbs.  had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians,  near 
Sandusky.  Thirteen  persons,  women  and  children,  had  been  captured  near  the  present 
village  of  Casialia.  some  sis  mites  to  the  westward  of  Sandusky.  Of  these,  five,  most  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  family  of  D.  P,  Snow,  were  massacred.  All  the  men  belonging 
to  the  settlement  were  absent  at  the  time  of  the  massacre.  These  repeated  butcheries,  sqp- 
posed  at  the  time  to  be  instigated  by  the  British  commander  at  Fort  Maiden,  whither  the 
scalps  of  all  who  were  murdered  were  carried,  kept  the  people  of  Milan  in  a  constant  slate  of 
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alsrm.  In  August,  Gen.  Hull  surrendered  Detroit  to  the  British,  and  from  this  time  to  the 
achievement  of  Perry's  victory,  in  September  of  the  following  year,  the  inhabilanls  were  in 
oonstDUI  apprehension  for  iheir  personal  safety.  The  sighing  of  tlie  breeze,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  hunter'a  rifle,  alike  Htarlled  the  wife  and  the  mother,  as  she  trembled  for  her 
absent  hu^nd,  or  her  still  more  defenceless  "  UtUe  one."  During  thia  interval,  General 
binion  Pefknis,  of  Warren,  with  a  regiment  of  militia,  had  been  stationed  Di"  Fort  Avery  ■' 
a  forlifioaiion  hastily  thrown  up  on  the  east  bonk  of  the  Huron  river,  shout  a  mile  and  a 
half  north  of  the  present  town  of  Milan  ;  bot  the  ine.\petience  of  the  militia,  and  the  con- 
slDiit  preaenee  in  the  neighborhood  of  acouling  paruea  of  Indians,  whom  no  vigilance  could 
delect,  and  no  valor  defeat,  rendered  the  feeling  of  inaecnrJty  scarcely  leaa  than  before 
Some  left  the  settleraeiitB,  not  to  return  till  pence  was  restored.  Those  who  remained  were 
compelled,  at  frequent  intervals,  to  collect  in  the  fort  for  safely,  or  made  sudden  flights  to  the 
Ulterior  of  the  state,  or  to  the  more  populous  distriela  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland,  where  a 
lew  days  of  quiet  woald  so  for  quell  their  fears  bs  to  lead  them  to  return  to  their  homes 
to  be  driven  offngam  by  fresh  alarms.  With  the  return  of  peace,  in  1815,  prosperity  was 
restored  to  the  settlements,  and  the  emigration  was  very  conaderable.  The  emigrants  were 
almost  esclusii-ely  of  the  New  England  stock,  and  the  establishment  of  common  schools 
and  the  organization  of  Christian  churches,  were  among  the  earliest  frails  of  their  enter- 
pnsmg  epiril.  The  town  of  Milan  was  "  laid  out"  in  1816,  by  Ebenezer  Merry,  who  had 
W'O  years  previously  removed  to  its  township.  Mr.  Merry  was  a  native  of  Weal  Hart- 
tord,  in  Connecticut,  and  by  his  example  contributed  much,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  town 
to  promote  good  morals  among  the  early  inhabitants.  He  took  measures  immediately  for 
the  eri-cuon  of  a  flouring  mill  and  saw  mill,  which  contributed  materially  to  tlie  improve- 
mem  ot  the  town,  and  were  of  great  service  to  the  infimt  setdement*  m  the  vicinity.  In 
the  hrst  settlement  of  the  place,  grain  was  carded  more  than  fifty  miles  down  the  lake  in 
open  boats,  to  he  ground  ;  and  sometimes  from  points  more  in  the  mterior,'  on  the  shoulders 
o(  a  father,  whose  power  of  endnrance  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  anticipated  smiles  of 
a  group  of  httle  ones,  whose  subsistence  for  weeks  together  had  been  venison  and  hommony. 
.  'V-  ^'^^y  «'"«  =  ";•'"'  "i"  «cate  observation,  practical  benevolence  and  unbounded  hos- 
pitahty.  He  repeatedly  represented  the  county  in  the  legislature  of  the  state,  was  twine 
elected  to  a  scat  on  the  bench  of  the  common  pleas ;  an  honor  m  both  instances  declined 
He  died,  Jan.  1, 184fi,  at  the  age  of  73,  gready  beloved. 

David  Abbott,  as  die  first  purchaser  of  land  in  the  townsliip,  with  a  view  to  its  occn- 
pancy  as  a  permanent  '■  settler,"  deserves  some  notice  in  this  brief  sketch,  Mr.  Abbott 
was  a  native  of  Brookfieid,  Mass.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College.  His  healdi  failed 
and  he  was  obliged  to  forego  a  diploma,  by  leaving  college  in  the  eady  part  of  his  senior 
year.  He  soon  after  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  and  located  himself  at  Rome 
Uneida  co.,N.  Y.,  whence  he  came  to  Ohio,  in  1798,  and  spent  a  lew  yeara  at  Willoughby, 
whence  he  removed  to  Milan,  in  1809.  He  was  sheriff  of  Trmnbull  county,  when  the 
Whole  Western  Reserve  was  embraced  widiin  its  limits ;  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion for  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  previous  to  its  admission  to  the 
Union,  m  1802  i  was  one  of  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President,  ui  1812 ;  eleit 
oi  the  supreme  court  for  the  county,  and  repeatedly  a  member  of  both  houses  of  the  state 
legislature.  He  was  a  man  of  eccentric  habits,  and  his  life  was  filled  up  with  the  stirring 
incidents,  pecuUar  to  a  pioneer  in  die  new  settlements  of  the  west.  He  several  timestrav- 
ersed  the  entire  length  of  Lake  Erie,  in  an  open  boat,  of  which  he  was  both  helmsman  and 
coinmander,  and  m  one  instance  was  driven  before  a  tempest,  diagonally  across  the  lake 
a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  thrown  upon  die  Canada  shore.  There  was 
but  one  person  with  him  in  (he  boat,  and  he  was  employed  most  of  the  time  in  bailing  out 
tiie  water  with  his  hai,  die  only  thing  on  board  capable  of  bemg  appropriated  to  such  nse. 
vv  hen  the  storm  had  subsided  and  the  wind  veered  abont,  they  retraced  their  course  in  the 
Irad  craft  that  had  endured  die  tempest  unscathed ;  and  after  a  weeks  absence  were  hailed 
^l^^"  .^  "''''  8"='  satisfaction,  havmg  been  given  up  as  lost.  Mr.  Abbott  died  in 
1892,  at  the  age  of  57.  Of  the  odier  citizens  who  have  deceased,  and  whose  names  de- 
serve honorable  mention  as  having  contributed  in  various  ways  to  die  prosperity  of  dis 
town,  are  Ralph  Lockwood,  Dr.  A.  B.  Harris  and  Hon.  G.  W.  Choate. 

The  religious  societies  of  die  place,  are  a  Presbyterian,  Mediodist  and  Protestant  Epia- 
C^al  church,  each  of  which  enjoys  the  stated  preaching  of  die  gospel,  and  is  in  a  fiour- 
jshmg  state.  The  two  former  have  substantial  and  valuable  church  edifices,  die  latter  so- 
Ciety  have  one  in  process  of  erection. 

In  1832,  a  substantial  and  commodious  brick  edifice  was  erected  as  an  academy,  furnish- 
ing, beside  two  public  school  rooms  and  suitable  apartments  for  a  library,  and  apparatus  ten 
rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  students.  The  annual  catalogue  for  die  last  ten  years, 
has  exhibited  an  average  number  of  about  150  pupils. 
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In  1833,  a  company  of  oili?£ns,  who  had  been  previously  ineorporaled  for  ihe  purpoee, 
entered  vigorouply  upon  the  work  of  extending  the  navigation  of  Lake  Eric,  to  this  place 
by  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river  some  five  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  escavating  a 
Bhip  canal  for  the  rehiaining  dlatance  of  three  milea.  After  much  delay,  occaaioned  by 
wnnt  of  funds,  and  an  outlay  of  about  $75,000,  the  work  was  completed,  and  the  first  ves- 
sel a  schooner  of  100  tons,  floated  in  the  baaiu,  July  4th,  1839.  The  canal  is  capable  of 
being  navigated  hy  vessels,  of  from  2(10  to  250  tons  burden.  The  chief  exports  of  the 
place,  are  wheat,  fiour,  pork,  staves,  ashes,  wool  and  grass  seeds.  The  fwri-oundingcountry 
is  rapidly  undergoing  the  improvements  inddeni  to  the  removal  of  ihe  prunilive  forests,  and 
with  the  increased  productiveness,  the  business  of  the  town  hasrapidly  increased. 

The  value  of  exports  for  the  year  1844,  was  $825,098  ;  of  this,  more  than  three  fourths 
consisted  of  wheat  and  flour.  The  impoitalion  of  merchandiie,  salt,  plaster,  etc.,  for  the 
same  period  was  in  value  $634,711.  The  almost  entire  loss  of  the  wheat  crop  for  1845, 
vi-ry  essentially  diminished  the  amount  of  business  from  the  harvest  of  1845.  to  that  of  the 
following  year.     The  last  half  of  1846,  shows  a  decided  increase  over  any  previous  aeaain. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch,  our  correspondent  does  not  give  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  town.     We  should  judge  it  to  be  not  far  from  3000. 

Castalia,  a  neat  village,  5  miles  southwest  of  Sandusky  City,  at 
the  head  of  Coa!  creek,  and  bordering  on  a  beautiful  prairie  of  about 
3000  acres,  was  laid  out  in  1836,  by  Marshall  Burton,  and  named 
from  the  Grecian  fount.  It  contains  2  churches,  5  stores,  and  about 
400  inhabitants. 

The  source  of  Coiil  creek,  is  a  beautifii!  and  curiouB  flooding  spring,  rising  from  a  level 
prairie  al  the  village.  This  spring  is  about  200  feel  in  diameter,  and  60  feet  deep.  The 
water  is  so  pure,  that  the  smallest  particle  can  he  seen  at  the  bottom,  and  when  the  sun  is 
in  the  meridian,  all  the  objects  at  the  bottom,  logs,  stumps,  ike,,  reflect  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow,  forming  a  view  of  great  beauty.  The  oonstiluenia  of  the  water  are  lime,  soda, 
magnesia  and  iron,  and  it  petrifies  all  objects,  such  as  grass,  stumps,  bushes,  moss,  &.C., 
which  come  in  contact  with  it.  The  stream  courses  about  three  miles  through  the  prairie, 
and  empties  into  Lake  Erie.  The  water  is  very  cold,  but  never  freezes,  and  at  its  point  of 
entrance  into  the  lake,  prevents  the  formation  of  ice.  The  stream  at  present  famines 
power  for  twenty  two  runs  of  stone.  Uponjt,  are  the  well-known  Castalia  and  Coid  creek 
mills,  the  water  wheels  of  which  are  imperishable  fiom  decay,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
incrusted  by  petrifaction.  About  two  miles  north  of  CaglBlia,i8  a  cave,  lately  discovered 
and  not  as  yet  fully  eiplored.  Seven  apartments  have  been  entered,  which  abound  in 
beautiful  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  A  dog  running  into  an  aperture  at  the  moulh  of  the 
cave,  in  pursuit  of  a  rabbit,  led  to  its  discovery.     The  fountain  and  cave  attract  many 

Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  Huron  river,  10  miles  east  of  Sandusky 
City,  is  an  older  town  than  the  county  seat,  and  was  formerly  the 
greatest  business  place  in  the  county.  It  is  as  yet  an  important 
point  for  the  shipment  of  wheat,  and  contains  3  churches,  4  forward- 
inc  houses,  4  stores  and  about  400  inhabitants.  Vermillion,  at  the 
mouth  of  Vermillion  river,  is  a  thriving  village,  containing  from  50  to 
70  dwellings.  Birmingham,  a  few  miles  above,  on  the  same  stream, 
is  a  somewhat  smaller  village.  Berlinville,  Berlin  Center  and  Ven- 
ice are  small  places  in  the  county. 


Fairfield  was  formed,  December  9th,  1800,  by  proclamation  of 
Gov.  St.  Clair,  and  so  named  from  the  beauty  of  its  fair  fields.  _  It 
■-.ontains  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the  richest  to  the  most  sterile. 
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The  western  and  norliiera  parts  are  mostly  level,  the  soil  of  which 
IS  very  fertile,  consisting  of  a  rich  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  clay  The 
remainder  of  the  northern  and  western  parts,  together  with  the  mid- 
dle and  a  part  of  the  eastern  portion,  is  undulating  ;  the  soil  good 
consisting  of  a  clayey  loam,  mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  and  in 
many  parts,  interspersed  with  gravel.  The  southern  part  is  hilly  and 
broken,  the  soil  of  which  is  thin  and  barren,  composed  in  many 
piaces  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  staples  are  wheat,  rye,  oats  buck- 
wheat, corn,  barley,  potatoes  and  tobacco.  The  following  is  a  list 
ot  Its  townships,  in  1840,  with  their  population 
Amanda,       1037        Hocking,      2120 

Lancaster,    3278 

Liberty,        2778 

Madison,       1085 

Peiry,  1171 


Bern,  2431 

Bioom,  2288 

ClearCreek,1716 
Greenfield,  2149 


The  population  of  the  county,  m   1820, 
1.7.'i3 .  -i'lA  111  iw-tn   Qi  ar.ii   ^_  CO  .„u„u.. 


Richland, 
Rush  Creek 
Violet, 
Walnut, 
ias  16,508; 


2025 
1960 
2426 
2400 


Fiew  in  Main  Street,  Lancaster. 
Lancaster,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  Hockhockina  river 
and  canal,  on  the  Zanesville  and  Chiilicothe  turnpike,  28  miles  south- 
east of  Columbus,  37  from  Zanesville,  18  from  Somerset,  19  from 
Logan,  35  from  Chiilicothe,  20  from  CircJeville,  and  27  from  New- 
ark It  stands  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  vaiiey,  and  is  a  flourishing 
well-buift  town.  It  contams  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist  1  Cath- 
olic 1  Lutheran,  1  Protestant  Methodist,  1  Baptist  and  1  German 
Kelormed  church,  about  20  mercantile  stores,  2  newspaper  otEce* 
^d  had, in  1840,  2,120  inhabitants:  it  has  since  much  increased' 
Ihe  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  principal  street  in  the 
town.  It  was  taken  near  the  court  house,  and  represents  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  street ;  the  court  house  is  shown  on  the  right,  and 
the  market  on  the  left,  of  the  view. 

From  the  lecture  deiivered  before  the  Lancaster  Literary  Insti- 
tute, in  March    1844,  by  George  Sanderson,  Esq.,  we  derive  the 
followmg  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  tovra  and  county. 
The  lands  watered  by  the  soureeB  of  the  Hockhocking  river,  and  now  comprehende 
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within  the  limils  ot  Fairfield  comity,  when  firal  discovered  by  tlie  early  settlers  at  Mari- 
etta, were  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Wyandot  Uibe  of  Indiana.  The  principal  town  of 
the  nation  Blood  along  the  margin  of  the  prairie,  between  the  Boutli  end  o/  Broad  mreet 
and  T.  Swing's  canal  basin,  and  the  present  town  of  Lancasler,  and  extending  back  to  ihe 
base  of  the  hill,  south  of  the  Melhodial  Episcopal  church.  It  is  Boid,  that  the  town  con- 
tained in  1790,  abom  one  hundred  wigwams,  and  a  population  of  500  souls.  It  was 
called  TiBHE,  or  in  English  the  Crane-town,  and  derived  its  name  from  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal ehief  of  the  tribe.  Another  ponion  of  the  tribe  then  lived  at  Tbhcy-Uhen,  nine  mUes 
west  of  Tnrhetown,  (now  Royalton,)  and  was  governed  by  an  inferior  chief  called  Tobey. 
The  chiefs  wigwam,  in  Tarhe,  stood  upon  the  bank  of  the  prairie,  near  where  the  founh 
lock  is  built  on  the  Hocking  canal,  and  near  where  a  beautiful  spring  of  walfer  flowed  inlo 
the  Hockhocking  river.  The  wigwams  were  built  of  the  bark  of  trees,  set  on  poles,  m 
the  form  of  a  sugar  camp,  with  one  square  open,  fronting  a  fire,  and  about  the  height  of  a 

man.    The  Wyandot  tribe  numbered  at  that  day  about  500  warriors By 

the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  the  Wyandots  ceded  all  their  territory  on  the  Hock- 
hocking river  to  the  United  States, 

The  Crane  chief,  soon  after  the  treaty,  with  many  of  the  tribe,  removed  and  settled  at 
Upper  Sandusky  ;  others  remained  behind  for  four  or  five  years  after  the  selllement  of  the 
country,  as  if  unable  or  unwilling  to  tear  themselves  away  from  the  graves  of  their  fore- 
fethers  and  their  hunting  grounds.  They  were,  however,  so  peaceably  disposed  towards 
the  settlers,  thai  no  one  fell  wifling  to  drive  them  away.  In  process  of  tune,  the  game  and 
fur  became  scarce,  and  the  hngering  Indian,  unwilling  to  labor  for  a  living,  was  MfCed,  by 
stem  necessity,  to  quit  the  country,  and  take  up  his  abode  with  those  of  his  tribe,  who  had 
preceded  him  at  Upper  Sandusky. 

In  1797,  Ebenezer  Zane  opened  the  road,  known  as  "Zane's 
Trace,"  from  Wheeling  to  Limestone,  (now  Maysvlile.)  It  passed 
through  the  site  of  Lancaster,  at  a  fording  about  300  yards  below 
the  present  turnpike  bridge,  west  of  the  town,  and  then  called  the 
"crossings  of  the  Hockhocking."  He  located  one  of  his  three 
tracts  of  land,  given  by  congress  for  the  performance  of  this  task, 
on  the  Hockhocking,  at  Lancaster. 

In  1797,  Zane's  trace  having  opened  a  communication  between  the  eastern  slates  and 
Kentucky,  many  individuals  in  both  directions,  wfshing  to  better  their  condition  in  Irfe.  by 
emigrating  and  settling  in  the  "  backwoods,"  so  called,  visited  the  Hockhockmg  valley  for 
that  purpose.  Finding  the  country  surpassingly  fertile,  abounding  in  fine  springs  ol  the 
purest  water,  ihey  determined  to  make  it  their  new  homes. 

In  April,  1798,  Capl.  Joseph  Hunter,  a  bold  and  enterprising  man,  with  his  family,  em- 
igrated from  Kentucky,  and  settled  on  Zane's  trace,  upon  the  bank  of  the  praine.  west  of 
the  crossings,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  northwest  of  the  present  turnpike  road, 
and  which  place  was  called  "Hunter's  Bettlemeni."  Here  he  cleared  off  ihe  underbrush, 
felled  the  forest  trees  and  erected  a  cabin,  at  a  time  when  be  had  not  a  naghbor  nearer 
than  the  Muskingum  or  Scioto  rivers.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  first  selllement 
hi  the  Upper  Hockhocking  valley,  and  Cap(,  Hunter  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  h  fl  n 
ishing  and  populous  county  of  Fairfield.  He  lived  to  see  the  county  densely  set  I  d  and  m 
a  high  state  of  improvement,  and  died  about  the  year  1829.  His  wife  was  the  fi  s  wh 
woman  that  settled  in  the  valley,  and  shared  with  her  husband  all  the  toils,  suflen  g  ha  d 
ships  and  privations  incident  to  the  formation  of  the  new  setdement.  Daring  J  pn  g 
of  the  same  year,  (1798,)  Nathaniel  Wilson,  the  elder,  John  and  Allen  Green.  J  hn  and 
Joseph  M'Mullen,  Robert  Cooper,  Isaac  Shaeffer  and  a  few  others,  reached  th  aU  y 
erected  cabins  and  put  out  a  crop  of  com.  .         p   i_.  

In  1799.  the  tide  of  emigtation  set  in  with  great  force.  In  the  spring  »<  'bis  year,  wo 
settlements  were  made  in  the  present  township  of  Greenfield.  Each  settlement  contained 
twenty  or  thirty  femilies.  One  was  called  the  Forks  of  tht  Hockhocking.  and  the  other 
Fankceto«,n  Settlements  were  also  made  alongthe  river  below  Hunter's,  on  Rush  creek, 
Raccoon  and  Indian  creeks.  Pleasant  run,  Fetter's  run,  at  Tobeylown,  Muddy  Frame,  and 
on  Clear  creek.  In  the  fall  of  1799,  Joseph  Loveland  and  Heiekiah  Smith,  erected  a  log 
grist  mill  at  the  upper  falls  of  the  Hockhocking,  now  called  ihe  Rock  mill.  This  was  the 
first  grim  mill  built  on  the  Hockhockmg.  .  t.    i     i   u    i. 

In  April.  1799,  Samuel  Coates,  son,  and  Samuel  Coates,  jr.,  from  England,  b  mil  a 
eitna  in  the  prairie  at  the  "  Crossinga  if  the  Hockhocking,"  kept  bachelor*  hall  and  raised 
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a  crop  of  com  In  ihc  Utw r  pan  of  the  jear,  n  mail  route  was  established  along  Zanes-a 
trace,  from  Wheeiing  to  Limestone.  The  inail  was  carried  through  on  horsehack,  and  at 
hrsl,  only  once  a  week.  Samuel  Coales,  een.,  was  the  poalmasier,  and  kept  hia  office  at  the 
Cro^ngs.  Thia  was  the  first  established  mail  route  through  (he  interior  of  Ih*  letritorv, 
and  bamuel  Coales  was  the  first  postmaster  at  the  new  aettlemenls. 

The  settlers  subsisted  principally  on  com  bread,  poWloeB,  milk  and  butter,  and  wild 
meats.  Flour,  tea  and  coffee  were  scBrceiy  to  he  had  ;  and  when  brought  to  the  country, 
such  prices  were  asked,  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  many  lo  purchase.  Salt  was  an 
indispensable  article,  and  cost  at  the  Scioto  salt  works,  $5  per  50  pounds.  J^'lour  bronght 
$16  per  barrel;  lea,  ®3,50;  coffee,  §1,50;  Bpice  imd  pepper,  f  I  per  pound. 

Iq  the  fall  of  1800,  Ebenezer  Zane  laid  out  Lancaster,  and  by  way 
of  compliment  to  a  number  of  emigrants  from  Lancaster  co.,  I'a., 
called  it  New  Lancaster.  It  retained  that  name  until  1805,  when, 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the  word  "  New"  was  dropped.  A 
sale  of  lots  took  place  soon  after  the  town  was  laid  off,  and  so!d  to 
purchasers  at  prices  ranging  from  five  to  fifty  dollars  each.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  purchasers  were  mechanics,  and  tiiey  imme- 
diately set  about  putting  up  log  buildings.  Much  of  the  material 
needed  for  that  purpose,  was  found  upon  their  lots  and  in  the  streets, 
and  so  rapidly  did  the  work  of  improvement  progress,  during  the 
fall  of  1800  and  following  winter,  that  in  the  spring  of  1801,  the 
principal  streets  and  alleys  assumed  their  present  shapes,  and  gave 
assurance  that  New  Lancaster  would,  at  no  distant  day,  become  a 
town  of  some  importance. 

About  this  timfi,  merchants  and  professional  men  made  their  appearance.  The  Rev. 
John  Wright,  of  the  PresbyteriBn  church,  settled  in  Lancaster,  in  IBOI,  and  the  Rev.  Asa 
Shinn  Biid  Rev.  James  Quinn,  of  the  Methodist  church,  travelled  on  the  Faiifield  circuit. 

Shortly  after  the  settlement,  and  while  the  stumps  yet  remained  in  the  streets,  a  small 
portion  of  the  eetilera  occasi™ally  indulged  in  drinking  frolics,  ending  frequently  in  fights. 
In  the  absence  of  law,  the  better  disposed  part  of  the  population,  determined  to  stop  the  ■ 
growrag  evil.  They  accordingly  met  and  resolved,  that  tmy  person  of  the  town  found  in- 
toxicated, should,  for  every  such  offence,  dig  a  stamp  out  of  the  streets,  or  sufier  personal 
chastisement.  The  result  was,  that  after  several  ofienders  had  espiated  their  crimes,  dram 
drinking  ceased,  and  for  a  lime  all  became  a  sober,  temperate  and  happy  people. 

On  the  9th  day  of  December,  1800,  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  N.  W.  Terri- 
tory, organized  the  county  of  Fairfield,  and  designated  New  Lancaster  as  the  seal  of  jus- 
tice Thecountythenconlainedwithinilslimits,  nil,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  present  counties 
of  Licking  and  Knox ;  a  large  portion  of  Perry,  and  small  parts  of  Pickaway  and  Hocking 
eonnlies. 

The  first  white  male  child  bom  in  Fairfield,  was  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Ruhama  Greene.  This  lady  emigrated  to  this  region  in  1798,  and 
settled  three  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  where  her  child  was  born. 
The  sketch  appended  of  her,  is  from  Col.  John  M'Donald,  of  Ross 
county. 

Mrs.  Ruhama  Greene  was  bom  and  raised  in  Jefferson  county,  Virginia.  In  1785,  she 
married  a  Mr.  Charles  Bnildetback,  and  with  him  crossed  the  mountains  and  settled  at 
the  mouth  of  Short  creek,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio,  a  few  miles  above  Wheeliuf . 
Her  husband,  a  brave  man,  had  on  many  occasions  distinguished  himself  in  repelling  the 
Indians,  who  bad  often  felt  the  sure  aim  of  his  unerrln-  rifie.  Thev  therefore  determined 
at  all  hazards  to  kill  him. 

On  a  beautiful  summer  morning  in  June,  1789,  at  a  time  when  it  was  thought  the  enemy 
had  abandoned  the  western  shores  of  the  Ohio,  Capt.  Charles  Builderback,  his  wife  and 
brother,  Jacob  Builderback,  crossed  the  Ohio  to  look  after  some  cattle.  On  reaching  the 
diore,  a  party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Indiana  rushed  out  from  an  ambush,  and  firing  upon 
them,  wounded  Jacob  in  the  shoulder.  Charles  was  taken  while  he  was  running  to  es- 
cape.   Jacob  returned  lo  the  canoe  and  got  awaj.    In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Builderback 
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Bftfreied  herself  in  some  drift-wood,  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  As  Boon  as  the  Indians 
had  secured  and  tied  her  husbund,  and  not  being  enabled  to  discover  her  hiding-place,  Ihey 
compelled  him,  with  threata  of  immediate  death,  lo  call  her  to  him.  With  a  hope  of  ap- 
peasing iheir  fury,  he  did  bo.  She  heard  hun,  but  made  no  ansvver.  "  Here,"  to  use  her 
words,  "  a  slruggle  took  phice  in  my  breast,  which  I  cannot  describe.  Shall  I  go  to  him 
and  become  a  prisoner,  or  shall  I  remain,  return  to  our  cabin  and  provide  for  and  take  care 
of  our  two  children,"  He  shouted  to  her  a  second  time  lo  come  to  him,  saying,  "  that  if 
she  obeyed,  perhaps  it  would  be  the  means  of  soving  his  life."  She  no  longer  hesitated, 
left  her  place  of  safety,  and  surrendered  herself  to  his  savage  captots.  All  &a  took  place 
in  full  view  of  their  cabin,  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  where  they  had  tefl  their  two  chil- 
dren, one  a  son  about  three  years  of  age,  and  an  infant  daughter.  The  Indians,  knowing 
that  they  would  be  parsncd  as  soon  as  the  news  of  their  visit  reached  the  stockade,  at 
Wheeling,  commenced  their  retreat.  Mrs.  Builderback  and  her  husband  travelled  together 
that  day  and  the  following  night.  The  neit  morning,  the  Indians  separated  into  two 
bands,  one  taking  Builderback,  and  the  other  his  wife,  and  continued  a  westward  course  by 
dilTerent  routes. 

In  a  few  days,  the  band  having  Mis,  Builderback  in  custody,  reached  the  Tuscarawas 
river,  where  they  encamped,  and  were  soon  rejoined  by  the  band  that  had  had  her  husband 
in  charge.  Here  the  murderetB  exhibited  his  scalp  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  and  lo  convince 
her  that  they  had  killed  him,  pulled  it  down  and  direw  it  into  her  lap.  She  recogniied  it 
at  once  by  the  redness  of  his  hair.  She  said  nothing,  and  uttered  no  comphiint.  It  was 
evening  ;  her  ears  pained  with  the  terrific  yells  of  the  savages,  and  wearied  by  constant 
travelling,  she  reclined  against  a  tree  aild  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  and  forgot  all  her  suf- 
ferings, until  morning."  When  she  awoke,  the  scalp  of  her  murdered  husband  was  gone, 
and  she  never  learned  what  became  of  it. 

As  soon  as  the  capture  of  Builderback  was  known  at  Wheeling,  a  parly  of  scouts  set 
off  in  purBuitj.and  taking  the  trail  of  one  of  the  bands,  followed  it  until  ihey  found  the 
body  of  Builjerback.  He  had  been  tomahawked  and  scalped,  and  apparently  suifered  s 
hngering  death. 

The  Indians,  on  reaching  their  towns  on  the  Big  Miami,  adopted  Mrs.  Builderback  into 
a  family,  with  whom  she  resided  until  released  from  captivity.  She  remained  a  prisoner 
about  nine  months,  performing  the  labor  and  dtudgfty  of  squaws,  such  as  carrying  in  meal 
from  the  hunting  grounds,  preparing  and  drying  it,  making  moccasins,  leggings  and  other 
clothing  for  the  femiiy  in  which  she  was  raised. ,  After  her  adoption,  she  suffered  much 
from  the  rough  and  filthy  manner  of  Indian  Uving,  bat  had  no  cause  to  complam  of  ill- 
treatment  otherwise. 

In  a  few  months  after  her  eapmre,  some  friendly  Indians  informed  the  commandant  St 
Fort  Washington,  that  there  was  a  white  woman  in  captivity  at  the  Miami  towns.  She 
was  ransomed  and  brought  into  the  fort,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  sent  up  the  river  to  her 
lonely  cabin,  and  to  the  embrace  of  her  two  orphan  children.  She  then  re-croased  the 
mountains,  and  settled  in  her  native  county. 

In  1791,  Mts.  Buildetbat*  married  Mr.  John  Green,  and  in  1798,  they  emigrated  to  the 
Hockhocking  valley,  and  settled  about  three  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  where  she  continued 
to  reside  until  the  time  of  her  death,  about  the  year  1849.     She  survived  her  last  husband 

Near  the  town  of  Lancaster,  stands  a  bold  and  romantic  emi 
nence,  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  known  as  Mt,  Pleasant,  whitA 
was  called  by  the  Indians,  "  the  Standing  Stone,"  A  writer  on 
geology  says,  in  reference  to  this  rock :  "What  is  properly  called 
the  sandstone  formation,  terminates  near  Lancaster,  in  immense  de- 
tached mural  precipices,  like  the  remains  of  ancient  islands ;  one  of 
these,  called  Mt.  Pleasant,  seated  on  the  borders  of  a  large  plain, 

»  Her  husband  commanded  a  company  at  Crawford's  defeat.  He  was  a  large,  noble 
looking  man,  and  a  bold  and  intrepid  warrior.  He  was  in  the  bloody  Moravian  campaign, 
and  took  his  share  in  the  tragedy,  by  shedding  the  first  blood  on  that  occasion,  when  be 
shot,  tomahawked  and  scalped  Shebosh,  a  Moravian  chief.  But  retributive  justice  was 
meted  to  him.  After  being  taken  prisoner,  the  Indians  inquired  his  name.  "  Charles 
Builderback,"  replied  he,  after  some  little  pause.  At  this  revelation,  the  Indians  stared  at 
each  other  with  a  malignant  triumph,  "Ha!"  said  they,  "you  kill  many  Indiana — you 
big  captain — yon  kill  Moravians."  From  that  moment,  probably,  bis  death  was  decreed. 
21 
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affords  from  its  top  a  fine  view  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  base 
is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  while  the  apex  is  only  about 
thirty  by  one  hundred  yards,  resembling,  at  a  distance,  a  huge  pyra- 
mid.    These  lofty  towers  of  sandstone  are  like  so  many  monuments. 


Mount  Fltasant.  ' 

to  point  out  the  boundari&s  of  that  ancient  western  Mediterranean, 
which  once  covered  the  present  rich  prairie^  of  Ohio." 

It  is  a  place  much  resorted  to  by  parties  of  pleasure.  The  Duke 
of  Sase  Weimar,  when  in  this  country  some  twenty  years  since, 
visited  this  mount  and  carved  his  name  upon  the  rocks.  The  lecture 
delivered  before  the  Literary  Institute,  gives  a  thrilling  narrative  of 
the  visit  of  two  gallant  scouts  to  this  spot,  at  an  early  day — their 
successful  fight  with  the  Indians— the  re-capture  of  a  female  pris- 
oner, and  their  perilous  escape  from  the  enemy. 

There  are  several  small  villages  in  the  coun^,  some  of  which  are 
thriving  business  places.  They  are  Amanda,  Baltimore,  Bazil,  Bre- 
men, Carroll,  Greencastle,  Havenport,  Lockville,  Monticello,  Millers- 
fort,  New  Geneva,  New  Strasburg,  New  Salem,  Pickerington, 
leasantville,  Royalton,  Rushville,  (East  and  West,)  Waterloo  and 
Winchester. 


FAYETTE. 

Fayette  was  formed  in  March,  1810,  from  Ross  and  Highland, 
and  named  from  the  Marquis  De  La  Fayette.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally level ;  about  half  of  the  soil  is  a  dark,  vegetable  loam,  on  a 
clayey  sub-soil,  mixed  with  a  limestone  gravel ;  the  rest  is  a  yellow, 
clayey  loam.     The  principal  productions  are  wheat  and  com,  cattle, 
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hogs,  sheep  and  wool.  In  the  northeastern  part  is  a  small  tract, 
cafied  " the  barrens"  so  termed  from  the  land  being  divested  of  un- 
dergrowth and  tall  timber ;  it  is  covered  with  a  grass  well  adapted 
to  pasturage.  The  growth  of  the  county,  in  former  years,  was  re- 
tarded by  much  of  the  land  being  owned  by  non-residents  and  not  in 
market,  and  also  from  the  wet  lands,  which,  contrary  to  the  original 
opinion,  have,  when  drained,  proved  very  productive.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  its  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 

Concord,  1074        Madison,  765        Union,  1945 

Green,  1616        Marion,  879        Wayne,        1540 

Jefferson,         1948        Paint,  1212 

The  population  of  Fayette,  in  1820,  was  6,330.  in  1630,  S,l  S3,  and 
in  1840,  10,979  ;  or  26  inhabitants  to  a  -qinio  mile 


T  tew  in  If  aBhington. 

Washington,  the  county  seat,  is  on  a  fork  of  Paint  creek,  43  miles 
ssw.  of  Columbus.  It  contams  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist  church, 
1  academy,  8  mercantile  stores,  2  newspaper  printing  offices,  2 
■woollen  factories,  1  saw  and  2  grist  mills  and  97  dwellings.  It  was 
laid  out  in  1810  as  the  county  seat,  on  land  given  for  that  purpose  by 
Benj.  Temple,  of  Kentucky,  out  of  his  survey. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  of  this 
county,  viz. :  Colonel  James  Stewart,  Jesse  Milliken,  Wade  Loof- 
borough,  Thos.  M'Donald,  Doctor  Thomas  M'Gara,  John  Popejoy, 
Gen.  B.  Harrison,  Jesse  Rowe,  John  Dewitt,  Hamilton  and  Benjamin 
Rogers,  William  Harper,  James  Hays,  Michael  Carr,  Peter  Eyeman, 
William  Snider,  Judge  Jacob  Jamison,  Samuel  Waddle,  James  San- 
derson, and  Smith  and  William  Rankin. 

Colonel  Stewart,  at  an  early  date,  settled  near  the  site  of  Bloom- 
ingburg,  about  5  miles  northerly  from  Washington.  His  untiring 
industry  in  improving  the  country  in  his  vicinity,  and  the  moral 
influence  which  he  had  in  the  community,  will  be  long  remembered. 
Jesse  Milliken  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Washington,  was  the 
first  post-master  and  the  first  clerk  of  both  the  Supreme  and  Common 
Pleas  Courts  of  the  county,  in  all  of  which  offices  he  continued  until 
his  death,  in  Aug.,  1635.  He  was  also  an  excellent  surveyor,  per- 
formed much  of  the  first  surveying  done  in  the  county,  and  erected 
some  of  the  first  houses  built  in  the  town.     Wade  Loof  borough,  Esq., 
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was  one  of  the  first  citizens  and  lawyers  in  the  county.  Thomas 
M'Donald  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  part  of  Ohio,  built  the 
first  cabin  in  Scioto  county,  was  engaged  with  Gen.  Massie  and 
others  in  laying  off  the  county  into  surveys.  He  rendered  valuable 
services  in  Wayne's  campaign,  in  which  he  acted  as  a  spy,  and  was 
also  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Dr.  Thos.  M'Gara,  now  residing  in  Greenfield,  Highland  county, 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  fii-st  physician  of  the  town  of  Wash- 
ington, where  he  practiced  his  profession  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
represented  the  county  in  the  legislature,  and  was  associate  judge. 
John  Popejoy,  Esq.,  was  one  of  the  first  justices  in  the  county ;  he 
built  the  one  story  house  on  Court  street,  on  the  lot  No.  5.  It  is  said 
that  he  kept  his  docket  on  detached  scraps  of  paper  in  the  most  con- 
venient cracks  of  his  cabin,  and  that  his  ink  was  made  of  walnut  bark. 
Although  many  amusing  anecdotes  are  related  of  him,  yet  he  was 
a  good  man,  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting  peace  and  good  will  m 
the  community.  When  a  lawsuit  was  brought  before  him,  his  uni- 
versal practice  was,  if  possible,  to  prevail  upon  the  parties  to  settle 
the  dispute  amicably.  He  always  either  charged  no  costs,  or  took 
it  in  beer,  cider,  or  some  other  innocent  beverage,  of  which  the 
witnesses,  parties  and  spectators  partook,  at  his  request,  and  the 
parties  generally  left  his  court  in  better  humor  and  better  satisfied 
than  when  they  entered. 

The  first  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  county  was  held  by  Judge 
Thompson,  at  the  cabin  of  John  Devault,  a  little  north  of  where 
Bloomingburg  now  stands.  The  judge  received  a  severe  lecture 
from  old  Mrs.  Devault,  for  sitting  upon  and  rumpling  her  bed.  The 
grand  jury  held  their  deliberations  in  the  stable  and  in  the  hazel  brush. 
Judge  Thompson  was  a  man  of  strict  and  Puritan-like  morality,  and 
distinguished  for  the  long  (and  m  some  instances  tedious)  moral  lec- 
tures, given  in  open  court,  to  the  culprits  brought  before  him. 

The  pioneers  of  Fayette  county  were  principally  from  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  and  were  generally  hale  and  robust,  brave  and  gen- 
erous. Among  the  Kentuckians  was  a  family  of  great  notoriety,  by 
the  name  of  Funk.  The  men,  from  old  Adam  down  to  Absalom, 
were  of  uncommonly  large  size,  and  distinguished  for  their  boldness, 
.  activity  and  fighting  pri^nsities.  Jake  Funk,  the  most  notorious, 
having  been  arrested  m  Kentucky  for  passing  counterfeit  money,  or 
some  other  crime,  was  bailed  by  a  friend,  a  Kentuckian  by  the  name 
of  Trumbo.  Having  failed  to  appear  at  court,  Trumbo,  with  about  a 
dozen  of  his  friends,  well  armed,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  Funks 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  Jake,  running  him  off  to  Kentucky  and  de- 
livering him  up  to  the  proper  authorities,  to  free  himself  from  paying 
bail. 

The  Funks,  having  notice  of  the  contemplated  attack,  prepared 
themselves  for  the  conflict.  Old  Adam,  the  father,  took  his  seat  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  to  give  command  to  his  sons,  who  were  armed 
with  pistols,  knives,  »fec.  When  Trumbo  and  his  party  appeared, 
they  were  warned  to  desist ;  instead  of  which,  they  made  a  rush  at 
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Jake,  who  was  on  the  porch.  A  Mr,  Wilson,  of  the  attacking  party 
grappled  with  Jake,  at  which  the  firing  commenced  on  both  sides. 
Wilson  was  shot  dead.  Ab.  Funk  was  also  shot  down.  Trumbo 
having  clinched  Jake,  the  latter  drew  him  to  the  door,  and  was 
about  to  cut  his  throat  with  a  large  knife,  when  old  Adam  cried  out, 
"  Spare  him  ! — don't  kill  him ! — his  father  once  saved  me  from  being 
murdered  by  the  Indians  !" — at  which  he  was  let  off,  after  being 
severely  wounded,  and  his  companions  were  glad  to  escape  with 
their  lives.  The  old  house  at  which  this  fight  occurred  is  still  stand- 
ing, on  the  east  fork,  about  8  miles  n.  of  Washington,  with  the  bullet- 
holes  in  the  logs  as  a  memento  of  the  conflict. 

The  Funk  family  were  no  enemies  to  whiskey.  Old  Adam,  with 
some  of  his  comrades,  being  one  day  at  Roebuck's  grocery — the  first 
opened  in  the  county,  about  a  mile  below  Funk's  house — became 
merry  by  drinking.  Old  Adam,  wishing  to  carry  a  gallon  of  whis- 
key home,  in  vain  endeavored  even  to  procure  a  wash-tub  for  the 
purpose.  Observing  one  of  Roebuck's  pigs  running  about  the  yard, 
he  purchased  it  for  a  dollar  and  skinned  it  whole,  t^ing  out  the  bone 
about  two  inches  from  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  served  as  a  neck  for 
the  bottle.  Tying  up  the  other  holes  that  would,  of  necessity,  be  in 
the  skin,  he  poured  in  the  liquor  and  started  for  home  with  his  com- 
panions, where  they  all  got  drunk  from  the  contents  of  the  hog- 
skin.* 

Captain  John  was  a  Shawanee  chief,  well  known  to  the  early 
settlers  of  the  Scioto  valley.  He  was  over  six  feet  in  height,  strong 
and  active,  full  of  spirit  and  fond  of  frolic.  In  the  late  war,  he  joined 
the  American  army,  and  was  with  Logan  at  the  time  the  latter  re- 
ceived his  death  wound.  We  extract  two  anecdotes  respecting  him 
from  the  notice  by  Col.  John  M'Donald.  The  scene  of  the  first  was 
in  Pickaway,  and  the  last,  in  this  county. 

When  Chillicothe  was  first  sellled  by  the  whites,  an  Indian  named  John  Cushen,  a  half 
blood,  made  his  principal  home  with  the  M'Coy  femily,  and  said  it  waa  his  intention  to 
live  with  die  while  people.  He  wonld  sometimes  engage  in  chopping  wood,  and  making 
rails  and  working  in  the  corn-fields.  He  waa  a  large,  muscular  man,  good  humored  and 
pleasant  in  his  interviews  with  the  whilw.  In  the  foil  season,  he  would  leave  the  white 
settlement  to  take  a  hunt  in  the  lonely  forest.  In  the  autumn  of  1779,  he  went  up  Darby 
creek  to  mate  his  annual  hunt.  There  was  an  Indian  trader  by  the  name  of  Fallenash, 
who  traversed  the  country  from  one  Indian  camp  to  another  with  pack-horses,  laden  with 
whiskey  and  other  articles.  Captain  John's  huntingcamp  waa  near  Darby  creek,  and  John 
Cushen  arrived  at  his  camp  while  Fallenash,  the  Indian  trader,  was  there  with  hia  goods 
and  whiskey.  The  Indiana  set  to  for  a  real  drauken  frolic.  During  the  night,  Capl,  John 
and  John  Cushen  had  a  quarrel,  which  ended  in  a  fight :  they  were  separated  by  Fallenash 
and  the  other  Indians,  but  both  were  enraged  to  the  high  .'51  pitch  of  fury.  They  made  an 
arrangement  to  fighl  the  neil  morning,  with  tomahawks  and  knives.  They  stuck  a  post 
on  the  south  side  of  a  log,  made  a  notch  in  the  log,  and  agreed  that  when  the  shadow  of 
the  post  came  into  the  notch  the  fight  ahould  commence.  When  the  shadow  of  the  post 
irew  near  the  spot,  they  deliberately,  and  in  gloomy  alienee,  look  their  stations  on  the  log. 
Al  length  the  shadow  of  the  post  came  into  the  notch,  and  these  two  desperadoes,  thirsting 
for  each  otlier's  blood,  simultaneously  sprang  to  their  feet,  with  each  a  tomahawk  in  hia 
light  hand  and  a  scalping-knlfe  in  the  left,  and  flew  at  each  other  with  the  fury  of  tigers. 
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swinging  their  tomtthonks  aronncl  their  heada  and  yelling  in  the  moat  terrific  manner 
Language  faila  lo  descr.lH.  llie  horrible  scene.  Afler  several  poaaes  and  some  wounds) 
tjaplam  John  9  tomihawk  fell  on  Cuthena  head  and  left  him  lifeless  on  ihe  ground.  Thus 
ended  this  affair  otionor  and  the  guilty  one  eacaped. 

About  the  year  1800,  Capiaiu  John,  with  a  party  of  Indians,  went  lo  hunt  on  the  waters 
of  what  is  called  the  Rattlesnake  fork  of  Paint  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Scioto  river.  After 
the/  had  been  some  time  at  camp.  Captain  John  and  his  wife  had  a  quarrel  and  mutually 
agreed  to  separate,  which  of  them  was  to  leave  the  camp  is  not  now  recollected  After 
they  had  divided  their  property,the  wile  insisted  upon  keeping  the  child  ;  they  had  but  one, 
B  hitle  boy  of  two  or  three  years  of  age.  The  wife  laid  hold  of  the  child,  and  John  at- 
tempted to  wrest  it  from  her ;  at  length  John's  passion  was  roused  to  a  fury,  he  drew  his 
Hat,  knocked  down  his  wife,  seized  the  child  and  carrying  it  to  a  log  cut  it  into  two  parts 
and  then,  throwing  one  half  to  his  wife,  bade  her  take  it,  but  never  again  show  her  6ce' 
or  he  would  treat  her  m  the  same  manner.  Thus  ended  thia  cruel  and  brutal  scene  of 
savage  tragedy. 

Bloomingburg,  on  the  east  fork  of  Paint,  5  miles  easterly  from 
Washingtoo,  has  4  stores,  3  churches  and  about  300  inhabitants. 
Jeffersonville,  10  nw.  from  Washington,  has  one  church,  2  stores  and 
about  200  inhabitants.  Waterloo,  Martinsburg,  Staunton  and  Mount 
vemon  are  small  places. 


FRANKLIN. 

Franklin  was  formed  from  Ross,  April  30th,  1803,  and  named 
from  Benj.  Franklin.  The  prevailing  character  of  the  soil  is  clay, 
and  the  surface  is  generally  level.  It  contains  much  low  and  wet 
land,  and  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  grain,  but  along  the  nu- 
merous water  courses  are  many  fertile  antf  well- cultivated  farms. 
The  principal  products  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  pork  and 
wool.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  townships  in  1840,  with  their 
population. 

Elendon,       972         Jefferson,  1040         Plain,  1263 

Brown,         425        Madison,  1815        Pleasant,  811 

Chnton,         965         Mifflin,  832         Prairie,  603 

Franklin,    1345        Montgomery,   7497        Sharon,  1168 

Hamilton,  1238        Norwich,  740         Truro,  1418 

Jackson,      787        Perry,  1039        Washington,     842 

The  population  of  Franklin,  in  1820,  was  10,300;  in  1830,  14,76a 
and  in  1840,  24,880,  or  49  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

The  tract  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  was  once  the 
residence  of  the  Wyandot  Indians.  They  had  a  large  town  on  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  and  cultivated  extensive  fields  of  corn 
on  the  river  bottoms  opposite  their  town.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Armstrong, 
who  now  or  recently  kept  a  hotel  at  Columbus,  was  taken  prisoner 
when  a  boy  from  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,  and  brought  captive 
to  this  place :  after  residing  with  them  a  number  of  years,  he  was 
ransomed  and  returned  to  his  friends.  Mr.  Robert  Armstrong,  also 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  being  an  orphan  boy,  was  bound  to  a  trader, 
and  while  trapping  and  trading  on  the  Alleghany,  himself  and  em- 
ployer were  surprised  by  some  Wyandots  and  Senecas.     The  mas- 
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ter  was  killed  and  Armstrong  brought  to  their  town  at  Franklinton. 
He  was  raised  by  the  Indians,  became  a  great  favorite,  lived,  marned 
and  died  among  them.  He  was  occasionally  an  interpreter  for  the 
United  States.  He  left  two  sons,  now  with  the  Wyandots  m  the 
far  west ;  both  of  them  were  educated,  and  one  of  them  admitted  to 
the  Ohio  bar.*  ,    ^t   j-       c 

IntheyearnSO.  a  party  of  whites  followed  a  band  of  Indians  irom 
the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  overtook  them  on  or  near  the  site  of 
Columbus  and  gave  them  battle  and  defeated  them.  During  the 
fight  one  of  the  whites  saw  two  squaws  secrete  themselves  in  a  large 
hollow  tree,  and  when  the  action  was  over  they  drew  them  out  and 
carried  them  captive  to  Virginia.  This  tree  was  alive  and  standing, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto,  as  late  as  1845.t 

In  June,  1810,  there  was  an  old  Wyandot  chief,  named  Leather- 
lips,  executed  in  this  county  on  the  charge  of  withcraft.  We  take 
the  account  of  this  event  from  Drake's  life  of  Tecumseh,  where  it  is 
abridged  from  an  article  by  Otway  Curry,  in  the  Hesperian. 

General  Harriaon  enlerlamed  the  opinion  that  his  death  was  the  result  of  (he  prophet's 
command,  and  thai  the  party  who  acted  as  executioners  went  directly  froin  Tippecanoe  10 
the  banks  of  the  Scioto,  where  the  tragedy  was  enacted.  Leatherlips  was  found  encamped 
upon  that  atreain,  twelve  miles  above  Colnmbua.  The  sii  Wyandoia  who  put  hmi  to  death, 
were  headed  it  is  supposed,  by  the  chief  Roundhead.  An  effort  was  made  by  some  while 
men  who  were  present,  to  save  the  life  of  the  accused,  bat  without  success.  A  council  of 
two  or  three  hours  took  place  :  the  accusing  party  spoke  with  warmth  and  bitterness  of 
feeUng:  LeatherUps  was  calm  and  aispaaaionate  m  hisrepliea.  The  sentence  ol  death, 
which  bad  been  previously  passed  npon  him.  was  reaffirmed.  "  The  prisoner  then  walked 
slowly  to  his  camp,  partook  of  a  dinner  of  jerked  Vemson,  washed  and  arrByed  himaelf  in 
his  bit  apparel,  and  afterwards  painted  hia  face.  His  dreaa  was  very  nch-his  hair  gray, 
and  his  whole  appearance  graceful  and  commanding."  When  ihe  hoar  for  tiie  execution 
had  arrived  Leaiherlips  shook  hands  in  silence  with  the  spectators.  He  then  turned  Iroin 
bis  wiEwara  and  with  a  voice  of  surpassing  strength  and  melody  commenced  the  chant  of 
Ihe  death  song.  He  was  followed  closely  by  the  Wyandot  «,-amora,  all  timing  with  their 
slow  and  measured  march  Ihe  mu^c  of  his  wild  and  meUncholy  dirge.  The  white  men 
were  Ukewiae  all  silent  followers  in  that  strange  procession.  At  the  dcUnce  of  seventy  or 
eighty  yards  from  the  camp,  they  came  to  a  shaUow  grave,  which,  unknown  to  the  white 
men.had  been  previously  prepared  by  the  Indians.  Here  the  old  man  knelt  down,  and  m 
an  elevated  but  solemn  tone  of  voice,  addressed  his  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit.  As  soon  aa 
he  had  finished,  the  captain  of  the  Indinns  kneil  beside  him  and  prayed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner Their  prayers,  of  course,  were  spoken  in  the  Wyandot  longue.  ■  ■  ■  ■  f"f  f 
few  moments  delay  the  prisoner  again  sank  down  upon  his  knees  and  prayed,  as  he  had 
done  before  When  he  had  ceased,  he  still  continued  in  a  kneeUng  position.  All  the  rifles 
beloncing  to  the  parly  had  been  left  at  the  wigwam.  There  was  not  a  weapon  of  any  kind 
io  be  seen  at  the  place  of  execution,  and  the  spectators  were  consequently  unable  to  form 
any  conjecture  as  lo  ihe  mode  of  procedure  which  the  executioners  had  determined  on  for 
the  fulfilmcm  of  their  pu^ose.  Suddenly  one  of  the  warriors  drew  from  beneathlhe  skirts 
of  his  capote,  a  keen,  bright  tomahawfc-walked  rapidly  up  behind  the  chieftam-brand^- 
ed  the  weapon  on  high  for  ft  single  moment,  and  then  atruek  witii  his  whole  etreBgih.  The 
blow  descended  directly  upon  the  cr^wn  of  the  head,  and  the  victim  immediately  fell  pr«^ 
trale  After  he  had  lain  awhile  in  the  Bgoniea  of  death,  the  Indian  captain  directed  tHe 
attenlion  of  the  white  men  lo  Ihe  drops  of  sweat  which  were  gathering  upon  hia  neck  and 
Gice  ;  remarked  witii  much  apparent  exultation,  that  it  was  conclnave  proof  of  the  suflerer's 
iruilt  Aoain  the  executioner  advanced,  and  with  the  same  weapon  inflicled  (wo  or  three 
additional  and  heavy  blows.  Aa  aoon  as  life  was  entirely  cxtitiot,  the  body  was  haalily 
buried,  with  all  its  apparel  and  decorations,  and  the  assemblage  disperaed. 

One  of  Mr.  Heckewelder's  correspondents,  as  quoted  in  his  historical  ^oanl  of  die  In- 
dian nations,  makea  Tarbe,  belter  known  by  the  name  of  Crane,  tiie  leader  ot  this  party. 

•  Col.  John  Johnston.  +  Jonathan  .\lder,  of  Madison  county. 
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This  has  been  Aeniei  ;  and  ihe  leHer  of  Gen.  Harrison  on  the  subject,  prores  quite  ooncla- 
Sirelythat  Ihis  celebrated  chief  had  nothing  lo  do  with  the  execution  of  Leatherlipa.  Mr. 
Heckewelder's  correspondent  concnra  in  the  opinion  that  the  origmai  order  for  the  death  of 
this  old  mail,  was  issued  from  the  head-quatters  of  the  prophet  and  his  brothar  Tecuitiseh. 

The  annexed  anecdote,  derived  from  J.  W.  Van  Cleve,  of  Dayton, 
shows  a  more  pleasing  leature  in  the  character  of  the  Indian. 

A  party,  surveying  on  the  Scioto,  above  the  site  of  Columbus,  in  '97,  had  been  reduced 
to  three  scanty  meala  for  four  das's.  They  catne  to  the  camp  of  a  Wyandot  Indian  with 
his  feniily,  and  he  gave  tliem  all  the  provisions  he  had,  which  comprised  only  two  rabbits 
and  a  small  piece  of  venison.  This  Wyandofs  iiitber  had  been  murdered  by  the  whites  in 
time  of  peace  :  the  father  of  one  of  the  surveyors  had  been  killed  by  Ihe  Indians  iu  time  of 
war.  He  concluded  that  the  Indian  had  more  reason  to  cherish  hostility  towards  the  white 
man  than  he  toward  the  Indian. 

The  first  settlement  of  this  county  was  commenced  in  1797.  Some 
of  the  early  settlers  were  Robert  Armstrong,  George  Skidmore, 
Lucas  Sullivant,  Wm.  Domigan,  the  Deardorfs,  the  M'Elvains,  the 
Sellses,  James  Marshall,  John  Dill,  Jacob  Grubb,  Jacob  Overdier, 
Arthur  O'Harra,  Colonel  Culbertson  and  John  Brickell.  This  last 
named  gentleman  was  taken  prisoner  when  a  boy,  in  Pennsylvania, 
brought  into  Ohio  and  held  captive  four  and  a  half  years  among  the 
Delawares.  He  was  liberated  at  Fort  Defiance,  shortly  after  the 
treaty  of  Greenville.  We  cannot  but  digress  here  and  extract  from 
his  narrative,  published  in  the  Pioneer,  an  aifecting  account  of  his 
separation  from  his  Indian  father,  who  bore  the  singular  name  of 
Whingwy  Pooshies. 

On  the  breahuig  up  of  spring  we  all  went  up  to  Fort  Defiance,  and  on  arriving  on  ths 
shore  opposite,  we  saluted  the  fort  witl»  a  round  of  rifles,  and  they  shot  a  cannon  thirteen 
times.  We  then  encamped  on  the  spot.  On  the  same  day  Whingwy  Pooshies  told  me  I 
must  go  over  to  the  fort.  The  children  hung  round  me  crying,  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
going  to  leave  them !  I  told  them  I  did  not  know.  When  we  got  over  to  the  fort,  and 
wereseated  with  the  officers,  Whingwy  Pooshies  told  me  to  stand  np,  which  I  did;  he  then 
rose  and  addressed  me  in  about  these  words ;  "  My  son,  there  arc  men  the  same  color  with 
youiBeif  There  may  be  some  of  your  kin  there,  or  your  kin  may  be  a  great  way  offirom 
you.  You  have  lived  along  time  with  us.  I  call  on  you  to  say  if  I  have  not  been  a  father 
lo  yon  ! — if  I  have  not  used  you  as  a  father  would  use  a  son  ("  I  said,  "  You  have  used 
me  as  well  as  a  father  conld  use  a  son."  He  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  say  so.  Yon  have 
lived  long  with  me  ;  you  have  hunted  for  me  ;  but  oar  treaty  says  yon  must  be  free,  if  you 
choose  to  go  with  the  people  of  your  own  color,  I  have  no  right  to  say  a  word,  hot  if  yoa 
choose  to  stay  with  me,  your  people  have  no  right  to  speak.  Now  reflect  on  it  and  take 
yoor  choice,  and  leil  us  as  soon  as  yon  make  up  your  mmd." 

I  was  silent  a  few  minutes,  in  which  time  it  seemed  as  if  I  thought  of  almost  everything. 
I  thought  of  the  children  I  had  just  left  crymg ;  I  thought  of  the  Indians  I  was  attached  to. 
and  I  thought  of  my  people  which  I  remembered  ;  and  this  latter  thought  predominated,  and 
leaid,  ■'  I  will  go  with  my  kin."  The  old  man  then  said,  "  I  have  raised  you— I  have  learned 
you  to  hunt.  You  are  a  good  hunter — you  have  been  belter  to  me  than  my  own  sons.  I 
am  now  getting  old  and  I  cannot  hunt.  I  thought  you  would  be  a  support  to  my  age.  I 
leaned  on  you  as  on  a  slafT.  Now  it  is  broken — you  are  going  to  leave  me,  and  I  have  no 
right  to  say  a  word,  but  I  am  ruined."  He  then  sank  back  in  teais  to  his  seat.  I  heartily 
joined  him  in  his  tears — parted  with  htm,  and  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  him  since. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1797,  Franklinton  was  laid  out  by  Lucas 
Sullivant.  The  settlement  at  that  place  was  the  first  in  the  county. 
Mr.  Sullivant  was  a  self-made  man  and  noted  as  a  surveyor.  He 
had  often  encountered  great  peril  from  the  attacks  of  Indians  while 
making  his  surveys. 

Next  after  the  settlement  of  Franklinton,  s 
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probolily  sbout  ihe  summer  of  1798.  Among  the  first  setdera  Iiere  were  Messrs.  While, 
Kelson,  Shaw,  Aglcr  and  Reed.  About  the  same  time,  some  improvements  were  made 
near  the  mouth  of  Gahannah,  (formerly  caUcd  Big  belly,)  nnd  the  Bcltlementa  thus  gradually 
extended  along  the  principal  water  courses.  In  the  mean  time,  Frsnkliiiton  was  the  point 
to  which  emigrants  first  repaired,  to  spend  some  monlha,  or  probably  years,  prior  to  their 
permanent  locaiiou.  For  several  years,  there  was  no  mill  nor  conaiderahle  settlement  nearer 
than  ihe  vicinity  of  Chillicoihe,  In  Franklinton,  the  neighbors  constructed  a  kind  of  hand- 
mill,  upon  which  they  genoally  ground  their  com.  Some  pounded  it,  and  occasioDally  a 
trip  was  made  with  ft  can*  or  periogue.by  way  of  the  river,  (o  the  Chillieothe  mitl.  About 
the  year  1709,  a  Mr.  John  D,  Rush  erected  an  inferior  mill  on  the  Scioto,  a  short  distance 
above  Franklinton  ;  it  was,  however,  a  poor  concern,  nnd  soon  felt  to  ruin.  A  horse-mill 
was  then  resorted  to,  and  kepi  up  for  some  lime  ;  but  the  first  mill  of  any  considerable  ad- 
vanlage  to  the  country  was  erected  by  Col.  Kilboume,  near  Worlhinglon,  about  the  year 
1805.  About  the  same  lime,  Carpenier'a  mill,  near  Delaware,  and. Dyer's,  on  Darby,  were 
erected.  About  one  year,  probably,  after  the  first  settlement  of  Franklinton,  a  Mr.  James 
Scolt  opened  the  lirst  small  store  in  the  place,  which  added  much  to  the  convemence  of  the 
settlers.  For  probably  seven  or  eighi  yenrs,  there  was  no  post-office  nearer  than  Chilli- 
eothe, and  when  other  opportunities  did  not  offer,  the  men  would  oooaaionally  raise  by  con- 
tribution the  means,  and  employ  a  man  to  go  the  moderate  distance  of  forty-live  miles  to 
the  post-office  to  inquire  for  letters  and  newspapers.  During  the  first  years  of  the  settle- 
ment, it  was  eitremely  sickly — perhaps  as  much  so  as  any  part  of  the  state.  Alihoogh 
eieknesB  was  so  general  in  the  fall  season  ais  la  almost  entirely  discourage  the  inhabitants, 
yet,  on  the  return  of  health,  the  prospective  advantages  of  the  country,  the  lusuriani  crops, 
and  abundance  of  game  of  all  kinds,  together  witli  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  health 
of  the  country  generally,  induced  ihem  to  remain.  The  principal  disease  of  the  country 
being  fever  and  ngue,  deaths  were  comparatively  seldom.* 

Franklinton  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Scioto,  opposite  Columbus. 
It  was  the  first  town  laid  off  in  the  Scioto  valley  n.  of  Chillieothe, 
From  the  formation  of  the  county,  in  1803,  it  remained  its  seat  of  jus- 
tice until  1824,  when  it  was  removed  to  Columbus.  During  the  late 
war,  it  was  a  place  of  general  rendezvous  for  the  N.  W,  army,  and 
sometimes  from  one  to  three  thousand  troops  were  stationed  there. 
In  those  days,  it  was  a  place  of  considerahle  note  :  it  is  no\v  a  small 
village  contammg  by  the  census  of  1840,  394  inhabitants. 

Worthington  is  a  neat  town  1  miles  n.  of  Columbus,  containing 
3  churche  and  h\  the  cen  us  of  1840,  440  inhabitants.  At  this 
ji  place  is  a  classical  academy,  in  the 
;  eld  botanic  college  building,  in  fine 
j  lepute,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
I  R  K.  Nash ;  also  a  flourishing  female 
I  seminary,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
I  Ohio  Methodist  Conference,  of  which 
j  the  Rev.  Alex.  Nelson  is  the  principal. 
ll  The  building  is  of  brick,  and  stands  in 

Warlhington  Female  Seminary.         a  pleasant  green. 

The  township  of  Sharon,  in  which  Worthitigton  is,  was  very  early 
settled  by  "  the  Scioio  Company,"  formed  in  Granby,  Connecticut,  in 
the  winter  of  1801-2,  and  consisting  at  first  of  eight  associates. 
They  drew  up  articles  of  association,  among  which  was  one  limit- 
ing their  number  to  forty,  each  of  whom  must  be  unanimously  chosen 
by  ballot,  a  single  negative  being  sufficient  to  prevent  an  election. 
Col.  James  Kilbourne  was  sent  out  the  succeeding  spring  to  explore 

*  From  "  A  Brief  Hiatory  and  Description  of  EYauklin  County,  to  accompany  Wheeler'a 
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the  country,  select  and  purchase  a  township  for  settlement.  He  re- 
turned in  the  fall  without  making  a  purchase,  thi-ough  fear  that  the 
state  constitution,  tiien  about  to  be  formed,  should  tolerate  slaverv, 
m  which  case  the  project  would  have  been  abandoned. 

It  IS  here  worthy  of  notice,  that  Col.  Kilbourne,  on  this  visit  con- 
struc^d  the  first  map  of  OHIO,  which  he  compiled  from  maps  of 
Its  different  sections  in  the  office  of  Col.,  afterwards  Gov.  Worthing- 
ton,  then  register  of  the  United  States  land  office  at  ChiUicothe.  The 
part  delineating  the  Indian  territory  was  from  a  map  made  by  John 
l-ltch,  of  steamboat  memory,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  among  the 
Indians,  which,  although  in  a  measure  conjectural,  was  the  most 
accurate  of  that  part  of  the  N.  W.  territory. 

Immediately  upon  receiving  the  information  that  the  constitution 
otOhio  prohibited  slavery,  Col.  Kilbourne  purchased  this  township 
lying  withm  the  United  States  military  land  district,  and  in  the 
sprmg  of  1803,  returned  to  Ohio  and  commenced  improvements.  By 
the  succeeding  December,  one  hundred  settlers,  mainly  from  Hart- 
lord  county,  Connecticut,  and  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts 
arrived  at  their  new  home.  Obeying  to  the  letter  the  articles  of 
association,  the  first  cabin  erected  was  used  for  a  school-house  and 
church  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  denomination:  the  first  Sabbath 
after  the  arnval  of  the  third  family,  divine  worship  was  held  therein 
and  on  the  an-ival  of  the  eleventh  family,  a  school  was  commenced! 
1  his  early  attention  to  religion  and  education  has  left  its  favorable 
impress  upon  the  character  of  the  people  to  the  present  day.  The 
succeeding  4th  of  July  was  appropriately  celebrated.  Seventeen 
gigantic  trees,  emblematical  of  the  seventeen  states  forming  the 
lederal  Union,  were  cut  so  that  a  few  blows  of  the  ase,  at  sunrise 
on  the  4th,  prostrated  each  successively  with  a  tremendous  crash 
terming  a  national  salute  novel  in  the  world's  history, 

Columbus,  the  capital  of  Ohio  and  seat  of  justice  for  Franklin 
county,  "  IS  106  miles  southerly  from  Sandusky  City,  139  miles  south- 
west trom  Cleveland,  148  south  west  ward  ly  from  Steubenville  184  in 
the  same  direction  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  126  miles  west  from  Wheel- 
ingj  Va  about  100  northwest  from  Marietta,  105  northwest  from 
^alhpolis,  45  north  from  ChiUicothe,  90  in  the  same  direction  from 
Portsmouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river,  118  northwardly  from 
Maysville,Ky.,110northeast  from  Cincinnati,  68  easterly  from  Day- 
ton, 104  southwardly  from  Lower  Sandusky,  and  175  due  south  from 
Detroit,  Michigan.  North  lat.  39  deg.  57  min.,  west  long.  6  dee. 
from  Washington  city,  or  83  deg.  from  London.  It  is  situated  ex- 
actly on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  ZanesvilJe  and  Philadel- 
phia, Irom  which  latter  place,  it  is  450  miles  distant ;  and  on  the  same 
mendian  with  Detroit,  Michigan;  and  Milledgeviile,  Georgia  The 
National  road  passed  through  it  east  and  west,  and  the  Columbus  and 
handusky  turnpike  extends  from  this  point  north  to  Lake  Erie  In 
another  directions  roads  are  laid  out,  and  many  of  them  in  good  re- 
P^"^^i  ■  ^  ^^^  Columbus  feeder,  water  communication  is  opened  with 
the  Ohio  canal,  and  thence  to  Lake  Erie  and  the  Oliio  ri'      ■* 
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It  until  1B16,  there  was  no  permanent 
re  were  Held  at  ChilUcothe  until  1810  ;  the  ses- 
sions of  lSlO-11  and  1811-13,  were  held  at  Zanesrille  ;  after  iliat,  until  DEcen*er,  1916, 
tliey  were  again  held  at  Chiilicothe,  at  which  time  the  legislature  wae  first  oonyeneJ  at 
Columbus. 

Among  the  various  proposals  lo  the  legislature,  while  in  session  a 
establishment  of  a  permanent  aeat  of  government,  were  those  of  Lyne 
Eton,  Ales.  M'Laughlin  and  John  Kerr,  the  after  proprietors  of  Columbiia,  for  esinblishing 
it  on  the  "  high  bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  opposite  Franklinton,"  which  site  was  then  a  iiative 
forest.  On  the  14th  Feb.,  1812,  the  legislature  passed  a  law  accepting  their  proposals,  and 
in  one  of  its  sections,  selected  ChilUcothe  as  a  temporary  seat  of  government  merely.  B; 
an  act  amendatory  of  the  other,  passed  Feb.  ITlh,  181G,  it  was  enacted,  "  that  from  and 
after  the  second  Tuesday  of  October  next,  the  seat  of  government  of  this  stale  shall  be 
established  at  the  town  of  Columbus." 

On  the  19th  of  Feb.,  1813,  the  proprietors  signed  and  acknowledged  their  articles  at 
Zanesville,  as  partners,  under  the  law  for  laying  out,  &,c.,  of  the  town  of  Columbus.  The 
contract  having  been  closed  between  the  proprietors  and  the  stale,  tlie  town  was  laid  out  in 
the  spring  of  1819,  under  the  direction  of  Moses  Wright.  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  same 
day  war  was  declared  with  Great  Britain,  the  Urst  public  sale  of  lots,  by  auction,  was  held. 
Among  the  first  settlers,  or  as  early  as  1813,  were  George  M'Cormick,  Geo.  B.  Harvey, 
Jno.  Shields,  Michael  Patlon,  Ales.  Patton,  Wm.  Altman,  John  Collett,  Wm.  M'Elvaiii, 
Daniel  Kooser,  Peter  Putnam,  Jacob  Hare,  Christian  Heyl,  Jarvis,  George  and  Benj.  Piite, 
Win.  Long  and  Dr.  John  M.  Edmiston.  The  first  building  erected  for  public  worship  was 
a  cabin,  ou  Spring  street,  iu  the  spring  of  1814,  on  a  lot  of  Dr.  Hoge's,  which  was  used  by 
the  Presbyterians.  It  was  not  long  occapied  for  that  purpose :  that  denomination  then 
worshipped  in  the  Franklinton  meeting-house  until  181B,  when  (he  lat  Presbyterian  church 
was  organized  in  Colambus,  and  a  frame  meeting-house  erected  on  Front  street,  where 
Dr.  Hoge  preached  nntii  the  erection  of  "  the  lat  Presbyterian  chnreh,"  about  1825.  In 
1814,  the  iUethodist  church  of  Colambus  was  organized  ;  and  the  same  year  they  erected, 
on  tiie  lot  where  the  present  Methodist  chnreh  stands,  a  small  hewed  log-honae,  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  school-house  and  church  until  about  1834,  when  a  permanent 
building  was  erected. 

The  first  penitentiary  was  erected  in  1813.  The  state  house  was  erected  in  1814  ;  the 
brick  of  this  edifice  were  partly  made  from  a  beautiful  mound  near  by,  which  has  given  the 
name  to  a  street.  On  the  10th  of  Feb.,  1816,  the  town  was  incorporated  as  "  the  borough 
of  Columbus."  The  first  board  ofcoancilmen  elected  were  Henry  Brown,  Michael  Patton, 
Jarvis  Pike,  Robl,  and  Jeremiah  Armstrong,  John  Kerr,  John  Cutler,  Caleb  Houston  and 
Robt.  M'Coy.  About  the  year  1819,  the  United  States  or  old  court-house  was  erected. 
In  1824,  the  county  seat  was  removed  from  FrankUnton  to  Columbus.  The  present  city 
charter  waa  granted  March  3d,  1834.  The  first  nevrapaper  in  Columbus  was  commenced 
about  the  beginning  of  1814,  and  was  called  "  the  Western  Intelligencer  and  Columbus 
Gazette  :"  it  was  £e  foimdation,  the  original  of"  the  Ohio  State  Journal." 

For  the  first  tew  years  Columbus  improved  rapidly.  Emigrants  flowed  in,  apparently, 
from  all  quarters,  and  the  improvements  and  general  buwness  of  the  place  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  population.  Colmnbus,  however,  was  a  tough  spot  in  the  woods,  ofi'from 
any  public  road  of  much  conseqnence.  The  east  and  west  travel  passed  through  Zanes- 
ville,  Lancaster  and  ChilUcothe,  and  the  mails  came  in  cross-line  on  horseback.  The  first 
successful  attempt  to  carry  a  mail  to  or  from  Colimibus,  otherwise  than  on  horseback,  waa 
by  PhiUp  Zinn,  about  the  year  1816,  once  a  week  between  Chiilicothe  and  Columbus.  The 
years  from  1819  lo  '36,  were  the  dullest  yeai^  of  Colambus ;  but  soon  after  it  began  io 
improve.  The  location  of  the  national  road  and  of  the  Columbus  feeder  to  the  Ohio  canal, 
gave  an  impetus  to  improvements.* 

Columbus  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scioto 
about  half  a  mile  below  its  junction  with  the  Olentangy.  The  streets 
are  spacious,  the  site  level,  and  it  has  many  elegant  private  dwellings. 
Columbus  has  a  few  manufactories  only ;  it  does,  however,  a  heavy 
mercantile  business,  there  being  many  stores  of  various  kinds.  It 
contains  17  churches,  viz. :  2  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  German  Metho- 

»  From  the  brief  history  in  the  Columbns  Directory,  for  1843. 
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dist,  2  Presbyterian,  1  Baptist,  1  German  Lutheran,  1  do.  Evangelical 
Protestant,  1  do.  Reformed,  2  Episcopal,  1  Catholic,  1  Welch  Pres- 
byterian, I  United  Brethren,  1  Universalist  and  1  Bethel,  and  1 
Baptist  for  colored  persons.  The  principal  literary  institutions  in 
this  city,  are  the  Columbus  institute,  a  flourishing  classical  institution 
for  males,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schencks'  female  seminary,  and  the  German 
theological  Lutheran  seminary,  whicii  last  has  been  established  about 
17  years.  Rev.  Wm.  Lehmann,  professor  of  theology.  There  are 
in  Columbus  6  weekly,  2  tri-weekly  and  1  semi-monthly  newspapers 
and  several  banks.  Its  population,  in  1815,  was  about  700  ;  in  1820, 
about  1,400;  in  1830,  2,437  ;  m  1840,  6,048,  and  in  1846,  10,016. 


Ohio  Lunatic  Aiyh 

The  great  state  institutions  located  at  i  '  '  hio, 

give  great  interest  to  the  city,  and  pr  _  i  j  to 

strangers. 

Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum. — This  noble  structure  occupies  a  com- 
manding position  in  an  open  space  of  ground,  about  one  mile  east  of 
the  state  house.  There  are  thirty  acres  of  land  attached  to  it,  with 
an  extensive  plat  in  front  of  the  building,  handsomely  ornamented  by  . 
shrubbery.  The  institution  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William 
M'Awl,  with  whom  are  several  assistants.  The  buildings  present  a 
continuous  front  of  376  feet :  the  main  building  is  296  feet  in  length 
and  46  feet  in  depth.  The  wings  project  beyond  it  11  feet  and  ex- 
tend back  218  feet,  thus  forming  a  large  court  in  its  rear.  The  wings 
are  39  feet  wide. 

"  The  buildings  were  commenced  in  the  year  1836.  They  con- 
tain upwards  olfive  millions  of  brick,  and  have  cost  (including  the 
labor  of  convicts,  which  was  a  large  item,)  upwards  of  $150,000. 
They  cover  an  acre  of  ground,  and  contain  440  rooms.  They  are 
capable  of  accommodating  (besides  the  officers,  assistants,  attendants, 
&.C.,)  350  patients.  The  style  of  the  buildii^s  is  in  good  taste,  and 
does  credit  to  the  architect,  (N.  B.  Kelley,  Esq,,)  by  whom  the  de- 
signs were  prepared,  and  who  presided  over  their  execution. 
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"  The  institution  went  into  operation  in  the  month  of  November, 
1838.  Since  that  time,  there  have  been  in  it  866  patients :  461  males 
and  405  females ;  247  pay  patients,  649  supported  by  the  state  ;  358 
have  been  discharged  cured — 92  have  died  ;  420  were  "  recent  cases," 
(of  less  than  a  year's  duration  when  the  patient  was  received,)  446 
were  old  cases,  (of  more  than  a  year's  duration.)  Of  the  recent 
cases  discharged,  90.59-100  per  cent,  (or  289)  were  cured — of  the 
old  cases,  27  per  cent,  (or  69.)  In  addition  to  this,  a  great  number 
of  those  incurable  have  been  much  improved  in  their  condition. 

"  During  the  past  year,  [1846,1  175  patients  have  been  admitted  : 
88  males  and  87  females.  Of  these,  101  were  "recent  cases,"  74 
were  old  cases;  71  have  been  discharged  "cured,"  18  have  died. 
In  the  recent  cases  discharged,  95.33-100  per  cent,  were  cured — in 
the  old  cases  20.93-100  per  cent.  A  number  are  still  improving, 
with  fiir  piospeUs  of  recoierj  These  results  compare  favorably 
with  those  m  the  best  mstitutions  both  in  this  ciuntrj  and  abroid 
The  numt  er  of  pitients  m  the  mstitution  at  the  close  ot  the  fifcal 
jeai   was  291 


-  Blind  InstitaUoti. 


The  Ohio  iNSTiTrTioN  for  the  Education  op  the  Blind,  is  situ- 
ated about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  easterly  from  the  state  house,  on 
the  national  road,  and  is  under  the  superintendence  of  W.  Chapin, 
Esq,  The  building  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure  of  brick,  in 
front  of  which  the  ground  is  pleasantly  laid  out  into  graveled  walks, 
with  flowers  and  shade  trees.  The  institution  was  established  in 
1837,  is  now  flourishing  and  has  about  100  pupils.  They  are  taught 
in  a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  the  several  English  branches, 
with  lectures  on  moral  and  natural  science.  They  are  also  instructed 
in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  have  among  them  an  excellent 
band  of  music.     In  the  afternoon,  they  are  engaged  in  several  me- 
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chanical  branches  and  fancy  and  ornamental  work.     The  instiimion 
is  flourishing,  and  the  pupils  contented  and  cheerful. 

The  Ohio  Asylum  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
is  situated  one  third  of  a  mile  east  of  the  state  house.  The  build- 
in|;s,_whjch  are  of  brick,  cost  about  $25,000,  including  the  grounds, 


which  are  handsomely  laid  out  and  adorned  with  shrubbery.     The 
r  of  pupils  is  about  130.     The  institution  is  under  the  super- 


number  of  pupils 

intendence  ot  H  N  Hubbell  Esq    ind  la  in  a  thriving  condition 
'      '  '     ■    '    1  IS^O  -xTid  It  -JO  n  after  went  into  opeiation 


lu  site  Mas  "elected  ii 


Ohio  Deaf  and  Du  nb  Asylum 

The  pupils  aie  daily  in«tmcted  in  the  branches  usualh  taught  at 
other  seminal  les  The  girls  =!pend  a  portion  of  their  time  m  do 
mestic  and  the  b)\s  in  mechanical  f  peiition= 

These  noble  institutions  aiesustamedbj  the  state,  with  a  liberality 
that  pure  benevolence  must  delight  to  witness.  Their  several  su- 
perintendents feel  vividly  the  importance  of  their  responsibilities, 
and  discharge  them  in  a  happy  and  judicious  manner. 

The  Ohio  Penitentiary,  the  most  imposing  edifice  in  Columbus, 
is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scioto,  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  state  house.  The  main  building,  shown  in  the  annexed  view,  ia 
built  of  Ohio  marble.  It  contains  the  warden's  bouse,  the  office 
and  guard  rooms,  and  in  each  of  its  wings  are  350  cells  for  pris- 
oners, arranged  in  five  tiers.  With  the  penitentiwy  walls,  this 
building  forms  a  hollow  square  of  six  acres :  about  one  third  of  this 
area  is  shown  in  the  large  ■view.  A  railroad,  about  two  miles  long, 
extends  from  the  prison  to  a  stone  quarry,  at  which  a  portion  of  the 
prisoners  work  in  getting  out  stone. 

The  prisoners  are  all  employed  in  several  useful  iranufactures, 
and  such  is  the  efficiency  of  discipline,  that  the  industry  of  the  con- 
victs equals  any  association  of  voluntary  or  paid  laborers.  The 
discipline  of  the  prison  is  conducted  by  rules,  printed  copies  of 
which  are  given  to  the  prisoners.     At  the  sound  of  a  bell,  al  noon, 
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they  leave  work  and  arrange  themselves  in  thirteen  different  com- 
panies, in  front  of  their  workshops.  One  of  these  companies  is 
composed  entirely  of  blacks.  When  the  bell  strikes  a  second  time, 
they  marnh  to  their  dinner  with  their  heads  to  the  left,  so  as  to  bring 
their  fices  m  \iew  of  the    ittendint    and  prevent  conversation. 


They  move  in  close  order,  with  the  lock-step,  and  make  a  shuffling 
noise,  that  echoes  loudly  upon  the  walls  of  the  area.  Arrived  at  the 
table,  they  arrange  themselves  before  their  seats.  At  the  sound  o!" 
a  small  bell,  they  take  off  their  caps,  and  when  it  again  sounds,  com- 
mence eating.  They  eat  from  wooden  dishes  made  in  the  prison, 
and  drink  from  tin  cups ;  in  the  morning,  their  beverage  is  rye  col- 
fee,  at  noon,  water.  Their  knives  and  forks  are  coarse,  with  wooden 
handles.  A  late  visitor  describes,  in  a  public  print,  the  discipline 
of  the  prison  and  treatment  of  its  convicts. 

Ths  present  warden  has  galhcred  niimnd  him  asaistaJitfl  who  have  in  iheir  hearts  much 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindnega.  The  new  direetoiy  approves  and  eecondg  hia  labors,  and 
aa  the  result  of  these  labors  of  love,  the  subordination  is  more  perfect  than  ever  before,  the 
laah  is  very  rarely  used,  the  convicts  are  rarely  reported,  an  air  of  cheerful  alacrity  charac- 
teriies  the  operations  of  the  various  shops,  and  all  the  movemenla  of  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  penalties  of  their  crimes  within  the  walla  of  the  Ohio  Fenilentiary. 

There  are,  at  thia  time,  about  five  hundred  convicts  in  the  penitentiary.  Their  labor 
yields  to  the  atate  a  aurplua  of  $16,000  or  $18,000  annually.  They  receive  an  abundance 
of  substantial  food,  and  enjoy  good  health.  On  the  Sabbalh,  they  all  attend  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  chapel.  Their  religious  instruction  is  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Fiidey, 
one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  of  the  Methodist  church,  in  the  west — an  old  veteran  of 
more  than  sixty  wmtets,  who  is  robust  and  vigorous,  and  whose  heart  overflows  with  love 
for  poor,  weak  humanity.  His  tearfu!  appeals  have  had  ikeir  eflecl,  too,  and  many  of  his 
charge  do  right  from  reUgioaa  principle.  There  is  a  choir  connected  with  the  congrega- 
tion, that  meets  regularly  for  practice  before  service  on  Sabbath.  During  service,  the 
effect  ia  almost  electric  when  those  five  hundret,  voices  peal  forth  their  sacred  songs.  With 
tears  streaming  from  their  eyes,  have  I  heard  these  unforttmate  men  confessing  their  grat- 
itude for  the  blessed  lessons  they  had  been  taught  in  the  penitentiary. 

There  ia  connected,  also,  with  the  penitentiary,  a  Sabbath  school.  Nearly  one  fifth  of 
the  convicts  are  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits.  The  instructions  there  given 
by  Christians  of  the  city,  who  attend  for  the  purpose,  exert  an  important,  all-powerful  in- 
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fluence  for  good  npon  the  minds  of  the  convicls.  Snperadded  to  all  ihie,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent library  of  several  hundred  volumes,  secured  mainly  ihrough  Ihe  labors  of  the  ptesenl 
warden  and  chaplain.  The  former  chaplain,  (Rev.  Mr.  Mills,)  laid  the  foundation  The 
convicts  rejoice  in  the  benefits  of  this  library,  and  apeak  of  it  with  gralefut  emotions 
They  all  have  Bibles  in  their  cella,  also.  They  are  permitted  to  write,  within  staled  pe- 
riods, to  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  receive  as  many  letters  as  are  sent  to  them  when 
contBrning  nothing  improper.  At  a  meeting  held  a  few  Sabbaths  since,  in  the  chapel,  and 
in  reply  to  a  question  propounded,  about  j5/(y  of  them  acknowledged  that  they  had  learned 
to  rtad  since  lliey  entered  the  prison. 

Temperance  addresses  are  occasionally  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  the  peniteniiaiy. 
Messrs,  T.  and  G.  recenlly  addressed  the  inmates.  The  question  was  put,  "  How  many 
committed  the  crimes  of  which  they  stand  convicted,  owing  to  the  ase  and  while  under  the 
mfloence  of  intosicaiing  drinks."  More  ihon  four  hundred  arose  on  their  feet.  Seventt/ 
oreig-iiy  admitted  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  vending  or  making  liquor.  Nearly  erery 
one  declared,  by  rising,  his  purpose  to  abstoin  entirely  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink 
the  rest  of  hia  days. 

We  here  insert  a  curiosity,  from  the  Columbus  Gazette,  of  Aug. 
29th,  1822.  At  an  early  day,  there  was  a  law  passed  offermg  a 
bounty  for  the  scalps  of  squirrels.  Whether  it  was  in  force  at  this 
time,  we  do  not  know ;  if  so,  it  must  have  made  quite  a  draft  on  the 
treasury. 

Grand  Squirrel  Hunt  .'—The  squirrels  are  becoming  bo  numerous  in  the  eonnly,  as  to 
threaten  serious  injury,  if  not  destruction,  to  the  hopes  of  the  farmer  during  the  ensuing 
fell.  Much  good  might  be  done  by  a  general  turn  out  of  all  citizens  whose  convenience 
will  permit,  for  two  or  three  days,  in  order  to  preveni  the  alarming  ravages  of  those  mis- 
chievous neighbors.  It  is  therefore  re^ectfully  submitted  lo  the  different  townships,  each 
to  meet  and  choose  two  or  three  of  their  citiiena  lo  meet  in  a  hunting  eaucas  at  the  house 
of  Christian  Heyl,  on  Saturday,  the  3ist  inst,,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  Should  the  time  above 
stated  prove  loo  short  for  the  townships  to  hold  meetings,  as  above  recommended,  the  fol- 
lowing persons  are  respectfully  nominated  and  invited  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Columbua. 

il/ojKyojjwry— Jeremiah  M'Lene  and  Edward  Livingston.  Hamiifoii— George  W 
Williams  and  Andrew  Dill,  il/oiiiiion— Nicholas  Goetschius  and  W,  H.  Richardson. 
TVaro— Abialher  V,  Taylor  and  John  Hanson,  /e/ti-gojj— John  Edgar  and  Elias  Ogden! 
i'iflin— Thomas  B,  Patterson  and  Jonathan  Whitehead.  Harriaon—F.  C.  Olmsted  and 
Capt,  Bishop,  Sioron— Matthew  Matthews  and  Buikley  Comstock,  i'trry— Griffith 
Thomas  and  William  Mickey.  Wanhinglon— Peter  Sells  and  Uriah  Clark.  Norwich-- 
Robert  ElUott  and  Alanson  Perry.  Clinton— Col.  Cook  and  Samnel  Henderson,  JVonJt. 
lin — John  M'Elvainand  Lewis  Williams,  Frairie — John  Hunter  and  Jacob  NelT.  Flea^ 
oni— James  Gardiner  and  Reuben  Golliday,  /acison— Wool lery  Coonrod  and  Nieholan 
Hoovfv.     Jtfi^in— Adam  Reed  and  William  Dalzell. 

In  case  any  township  should  be  unrepresented  in  the  meeting,  those  present  will  tak* 
the  liberty  of  nominating  sniiable  persons  for  said  absent  township, 

RaLFH  OSBORN,  LnCAS  SULUVANT, 

GCSTAVCS  SWAH,  SiMUEl,  G.  FlENNIEIM, 

CnHisTiAH  Heyl,  John  A.  M'Dowell. 

A  subsequent  paper  says :  "  the  hunt  was  conducted  agreeably  to  the  instructions  in  (■nr 
last  paper.  On  counting  the  scalps,  it  appeared  that  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
aixiy  Bcalpe  were  produced.  It  is  impossible  lo  say  what  number  in  all  were  killed,  M  a 
greolmany  of  the  hunters  did  not  come  in.  We  think  we  may  safely  challenge  any  otner 
connty  in  [he  stale  lo  kill  squirrels  with  ns." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  villages  in  this  county,  not  previously 
mentioned,  with  their  population  in  1840.  Dublin,  166 ;  Harrisburg, 
81 ;  Lockbourne,  139,  and  Reynoldsburg,  309.  Central  college  is 
a  new  and  flourishing  institution,  in  Biendon  township,  of  which  thp 
Rev.  Mr.  Covert  is  president. 
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Gallia  was  formed  from  Washington,  April  30th,  1803.  The  word 
Gallia  is  the  ancient  name  of  France,  from  whence  it  was  originally 
settled.  The  surface  is  generally  broken,  excepting  in  the  eastern 
part  and  on  the  Ohio  river  and  Iviger  creek,  where  it  is  more  level, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Much  of  the  county  is  well  adapted  to  wheat, 
and  a  great  part  covered  with  a  sandy  loam.  The  principal  crops 
are  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  beans.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  town- 
ships, in  1840,  with  their  population, 

Addison,      692        Guyan,  342        Perry,  973 

Cheshire,      791         Harrison,      688         Raccoon,      1610 
Clay,  745         Huntington,  972        Springfield,    991 

Gallipolis,  1413        Morgan,        744        Walnut,         424 
Green,        1047        Ohio,  626        Wilkesville,  738 

Greenfield,  639 
The  population  of  the  county  was,  in  1820,  7098  ;  in  1830,  9733, 
and  in  1840,  13,445,  or  25  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  county  was  at  Gallipolis.  It  was  set- 
tled in  1791,  by  a  French  colony,  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of 
"  the  Scioto  company.^'  This  company  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  Ohio  company.  What  that  connection  was,  does  not  fully 
appear.*  Col.  Duer,  of  New  York,  "  secretary  to  the  board  of  treas- 
ury," a  Mr.  Flint  and  a  Mr.  Craig  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  company. 

In  May  or  June,  1788,  Joel  Barlow,  the  agent  of  the  company, 
left  this  country  for  Europe.  He  distributed  proposalst  at  Paris, 
from  which  the  annexed  is  an  extract. 

A  climale  wholesome  and  delightful,  frost  even  in  winter  almost  entirely  nnlinown,  and 
a  river  called,  by  way  of  eminetiee,  the  beautiful,  and  abounding  in  eieellent  luh  of  a 
vast  si2e.  Noble  foreata,  conasdng  of  trees  that  Eponlaneously  produce  sugar,  {the  gagar 
mapUij  and  a  plant  that  yields  ready-made  candles,  (myrica  cerifera.)  Vension  in  plenty, 
the  pursuit  of  which  is  uninterrupted  by  wolves,  fones,  lions  or  tigers.  A  couple  of  awine 
will  multiply  themselves  a  hundred  fold  in  two  or  three  years,  without  taking  any  care  of 
ihem.    No  taiea  to  pay,  no  military  servioea  to  be  performed, 

Volney,  who  came  to  America  in  1795,  in  his  "View,"  where  we 
find  the  above,  says : 

*  Volney  speaks  of  the  Ohio  company  as  being  the  original  proprietors,  and  the  Scioto 
ns  purchasers  from  them.  Judge  Hall,  in  his  Slatistica  of  the  West,  Bays  the  Scioto  com- 
pany, which  was  formed  from  or  by  the  Ohio  company,  as  a  subordinate.  Barlow,  he 
says,  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  Ohio  company — which  fact  the  biographical  sketch  of 
Barlow  also  stales — and  by  them  the  lands  in  question  were  conveyed  to  the  Scioto  com- 
pany. Kilboum's  gazetteer  says:  "the  Scioto  company,  which  intended  to  buy  of  con- 
gress all  the  tract  between  the  western  boundary  of  the  Ohio  company's  purchase  and  the 
Sciolo,  directed  the  French  settlers  to  Galhpolis,  supposing  it  to  be  west  of  the  Ohio  com- 
pany's purchase,  though  it  proved  not  to  be."  The  company,  he  adds,  iiiiliiig  to  make 
their  payments,  the  whole  of  the  proposed  purchase  remained  with  government. — AmiaU 
of  the  Wot. 

1  Vohiey  states  thai  these  proposals  were  distributed  in  1790. 
23 
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These  munificecl  promisers  forgot  to  say,  tliat  these  foresls  muat  be  cut  down  before  com 
/ould  be  raised  ;  thai  for  a  year,  at  least,  they  must  bring  their  daily  bread  from  a  great 
distance  ;  that  hunting  and  fishing  are  agreeable  amusements,  when  pursued  for  the  sake 
of  amosement,  but  are  widely  different  when  followed  for  the  sake  of  subsifltence :  and 
Ihey  quite  forgot  to  mention,  that  though  there  be  no  bears  or  tigera  in  the  neighborhood, 
there  are  wild  beasts  infinitely  more  cunning  and  ferocious,  in  the  shape  of  men,  who  were 
at  that  time  at  open  and  cruel  war  with  the  whites. 

In  tralh,  the  market  value  of  these  lands  at  that  time,  in  America,  was  no  more  than 
dx  or  seven  cents  an  acre.  In  France,  in  Paris,  the  imagination  was  too  heated  to  admit 
of  doubt  or  suspicion,  and  people  were  too  ignorant  and  uninformed  to  perceive  where  the 
picture  was  defective,  and  its  colore  too  glaring.  The  example,  loo,  of  the  wealthy  and 
reputedly  wise  confirmed  the  popuhir  delusion.  Nothing  was  talked  of,  in  every  social 
circle,  but  the  paradise  that  was  opened  for  Frenchmen  in  the  western  wilderness  ;  the  free 
and  happy  life  to  be  led  on  the  bUssful  banks  of  the  Scioto.  At  length,  Brissot  publified 
hifl  travels,"  and  completed  the  flattering  delusion:  buyera  became  numerous  and  impor- 
tnnate,  chiefly  among  the  better  sort  of  the  middle  class:  smgle  persona  and  whole  fam- 
ilies disposed  of  their  all,  flattering  themselves  with  having  made  excellent  bargains. 

With  the  proposals,  a  map  was  shown  at  Paris  by  the  agents 
of  the  Scioto  company,  Joel  Barlow,  from  the  United  States,  an 
Englishman  by  the  name  of  Playfair,  and  a  Frenchman,  named  De 
Saisson,  An  impression  of  this  map  is  in  the  possession  of  Mons. 
J.  P.  R.  Bureau,  of  Gatlipolis,  one  of  the  original  settlers.  From  it 
the  annexed  engraving  was  taken,  omitting  some  non-essentials. 
The  original  is  sixteen  inches  long  and  twelve  wide. 

It  is  in  French,  handsomely  engraved  and  colored,  with  the 
lands  of  the  two  companies  and  the  tract  east  of  them,  all  divided 
into  townships  of  sis  miles  square.  It  represents  the  Scioto  com- 
pany's tract  as  extending  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  and  including  more  or  less  of  the  present 
counties  of  Meigs,  Athens,  Muskingum,  Licking,  Franklin,  Picka- 
way, Ross,  Pike,  Scioto,  Gallia,  Lawrence,  Perry,  Jackson,  Hocking, 
and  Fairfield.  This  tract,  on  the  map,  is  divided  into  142  townships 
and  32  fractions.  The  north  line  of  the  Ohio  land  company's  tract 
is  18  miles  south  of  the  other,  and  included  the  present  county  of 
Morgan,  and  parts  of  Washington,  Meigs,  Athens,  Muskingum, 
Guernsey  and  Monroe,  there  divided  into  91  townships  and  16  Trac- 
tions. The  tract  east  of  that  of  the  Ohio  company,  extends  48 
miles  farther  north.  Upon  the  original,  are  the  words  "  Sept  rangs 
de  municipalite  acquis  par  dcs  individues  et  occupes  depuis,  1786  ;** 

•  Volney  here  refers  to  the  travels  of  Briasot  de  Warville.  Briasoi  published  several  vol- 
umes relatmg  lo  America,  as  we  infer  from  his  preface  to  his  "  New  Travels  in  America," 
a  work  issued  in  the  spring  of  1791,  and  consisting  in  part  of  a  series  of  letters  written 
from  this  country,  in  1788.  In  his  preface  to  the  last,  he  says :  "  the  third  volume  was 
published  in  1787,  by  Mr.  Claviere  and  me."  In  the  last,  he  refers  lo  the  charges  against 
the  Scioto  company,  in  this  wise.  "  This  company  has  been  much  calumniated.  Il  has 
been  accused  of  selling  lands  which  il  does  not  possess,  of  giving  eiaggerated  accounts  of 
its  fertility,  of  deceiving  the  emigrants,  of  robbing  France  of  her  inhabitants,  and  of  send- 
ing them  to  be  butchered  by  the  savages.  Bui  the  title  of  this  Bssociation  is  incontestable  ■ 
the  proprietors  are  reputable  men ;  the  description  which  they  have  given  of  the  lands  is 
taken  fti>m  the  public  and  authentic  reports  of  Mr.  Hulcbins,  geogroplier  of  congress.  No 
person  can  dispute  their  prodigious  fertility."  He  elsewhere  epea^,  in  this  volume.in  high 
lerma  of  the  company. 
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i.  e.  Seven  ringea  of  townships  icquired  by  individuals,  and  occu- 
pied since  ntfl 


"  Plan  of  the  Purchase  of  the  Ohio  and  Scioto  Land  Compamei." 

The  map  is  inaccurate  in  its  geography,  trnd  fraudulent  in  its  state- 
ments. It  represents  tlie  country  as  "  cleared  and  inhabited,"  when 
it  was  a  wilderness,  the  only  settlement  being  at  Marietta,  with  per- 
haps some  offshoots  from  it  on  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum. 

The  glowing  representations  made  by  the  agents  of  the  company, 
were  well-timed  for  their  enterprise.  It  was  about  the  beginning 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  "  flattering  delusion"  took  strong 
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hold  The  terms  to  induce  emigration,  were  as  follows:  the  com- 
pany proposed  to  take  the  emigrant  to  their  lands  and  pay  the  cost, 
and  the  latter  bound  himself  to  work  three  years  for  the  company, 
forwhich  he  was  to  receive  fifty  acres,  a  house  and  a  cow.*  Printed 
deeds,  executed  at  Paris,  with  all  due  formality,  were  given  to  some 
of  the  purchasers,  by  Playfair  and  De  Saisson.  About  five  hundred 
Frenchmen  left  their  native  country,  landed  mostly  at  Alexandria, 
and  made  their  way  to  the  promised  land.     They  were  persons  ill- 


GaUipoliim  17S1. 
fitted  for  such  an  enterprise.     Among  them  were  not  a  few  carvers 
and  gilders  to  his  majesty,  coach  and  peruke  makers,  friseurs  ajid 
other  ariist::s,  about  equally  well  fitted  for  a  backwoods  life,  with 
only  ten  or  twelve  farmers  and  laborers. 

On  the  map  is  shown  the  "first  town,"  i.  e.  ''Premiere  Ville,"  lying 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha.  It  was  laid  out  by  the  Ohio 
company,  under  the  name  of  Fair  Haven ;  but  as  the  ground  there 
IS  low  and  liable  to  overflow,  Gallipohs  was  located  four  miles  be- 
low, upon  a  high  bank,  ten  feet  above  the  flood  of  1832.-|- 

This  location  was  made  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  French.  Col. 
Rufus  Putnam  sent  Major  Burnhara,  with  about  forty  men,  for  that 
purpose,  who  made  the  clearing  and  erected  block-houses  and  cabins. 
Col.  Robert  Saffbrd,  now  living  near  Gallipolis,  was  of  this  party, 
and  cut  the  first  tree.  From  his  description,  we  give  the  view  of 
the  place  at  that  time,  the  greater  part  of  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  public  square. 

On  the  public  square  stood  80  log  cabins,  20  in  each  row.  Al 
each  of  the  corners  were  block-houses,  two  stories  in  height.  In 
front  of  the  cabins,  close  by  the  river  bank,  was  a  smati  log  breast- 
work, erected  for  a  defence  while  building  the  cabins.     Above  the 
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rabins,  on  the  square,  were  two  other  parallel  rows  of  canins,  which, 
with  a  high  stockade  fence  and  block-houses  at  each  of  the  upper 
comers,  tormed  a  sufficient  fortification  in  times  of  danger.  These 
upper  cabins  were  a  story  and  a  half  in  height,  built  of  newed  logs, 
and  finished  in  belter  style  than  those  below,  being  intended  for  tne 
richer  class.  In  the  upper  cabins  was  a  room  used  for  a  council 
chamber  and  a  ball  room. 

The  Scioto  company  contracted  with  Putnam  to  erect  these  build 
ings  and  furnish  iho  settlers  with  provisions  ;  but  failed  of  payment, 
by  which  he  lost  a  large  amount. 

We  continue  the  history  of  Galiipolis,  in  the  annexed  extract  from 
a  communication  in  the  Pioneer,  by  Waldeurard  Meulette,  one  of 
the  colonists. 

At  an  enrly  mectlag  of  ih?  colonisls,  the  town  was  named  Galiipolis,  (town  of  the 
French.)  I  did  nut  strive  till  nearly  all  the  colonists  were  there.  I  descended  the  river 
in  1791,  in  flat  boata,  loaded  with  troops,  commanded  by  Gen.  St.  Clnir,  dcsttneii  for  an 
ejpediiion  ngainsl  the  Indians.  Soni«  of  my  countrymen  joined  ihnt  expedition  ;  among 
others  was  Count  Malartie,  a  captain  in  the  Frencfi  guard  of  Louis  XVI.  Genemi  St. 
Clair  made  him  one  of  his  nid-de-carapa  in  the  batlle,  in  which  be  was  severely  wounded. 
He  went  bock  lo  Philadelphia,  from  whence  he  returned  to  France.  The  Indians  were 
encouraged  lo  greater  depredations  and  murdera,  by  their  success  in  this  expedition,  but 
most  especially  againal  the  American  settleinenta.  From  their  intercourse  with  the  French 
ill  Canada,  or  some  other  cause,  Ibey  seemed  less  disposed  to  trouble  us.  Immediaiely 
after  St.  Clair's  defeat,  Col.  i^roaf,  commandant  at  Marietta,  appointed  four  spie^  for 
Gallipoha — two  Americans  and  two  French,  of  which  1  was  one,  and  it  was  not  until  aftei 
the  treaty  at  Greenville,  in  1795,  that  we  were  released. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  difliculties,  the  diilerence  of  tempers,  education  and  profes- 
sions, the  inbabilanta  lived  in  harmony,  and  having  lilUe  or  nothing  to  do,  made  themselves 
agreeable  and  useinl  to  each  other.  The  Americans  and  hunters,  employed  by  the  com- 
pany, performed  the  fir^t  labors  of  clearing  the  township,  which  was  divided  into  lots. 

Although  the  French  were  willing  to  work,  yel  the  clearing  of  an  American  wilderness 
tind  its  heavy  timber,  was  £ir  more  than  they  coald  perform.  To  migrate  from  the  eastern 
states  to  the  "&r  west,"  is  pniniiil  enough  now-a-days,  but  how  much  more  so  it  must  be 
for  a  citizen  of  a  large  European  town  '.  even  a  firmer  of  the  old  countries  would  find  il 
very  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  clear  land  in  the  wilderness.  Those  banters  were  paid  by 
the  colonists  lo  prepare  their  garden  ground,  which  was  to  receive  the  seeds  brought  from 
France  i  few  of  the  colonists  knew  how  lo  make  a  garden,  but  they  were  guided  by  a  few 
books  on  that  subject,  which  they  had  brought  likewise  from  France,  I'he  colony  then 
began  to  improve  in  its  appearance  and  comfort.  The  ftesh  provisions  were  supplied  by 
the  company's  hunters,  the  others  came  from  iheir  magazines.  When,  of  the  expeditions 
of  General  St.  Glair  and  Wayne,  many  of  ihe  troops  stopped  at  Galiipolis  to  take  provi- 
siona,  which  bad  been  deposited  there  for  thai  purpose  by  government ;  the  Indians,  who. 
no  doubt,  often  came  there  in  the  night,  at  last  saw  the  regulars  going  morning  and  eve- 
ning round  the  town  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  Indian  traces,  and  attacked 
ibem,  killing  and  wounding  several— -a  soldier,  besides  other  wounds,  was  tomahawked, 
but  recovered.  A  French  colonist,  who  had  tried  to  raise  com  at  some  distance  from  the 
town,  seeing  an  Indian  rising  from  behind  some  brushwood  against  a  tree,  shot  him  in  the 
shoulder ;  the  Indian  hearing  an  American  patrole,  must  have  thought  that  the  French- 
man made  a  pari  of  it ;  and  sometune  afterward  a  Frenchman  was  killed,  and  a  man  and 
woman  made  prisoners,  as  ihey  were  going  lo  collect  ashes  to  make  soap,  at  some  dis 
tancefrom  lowq. 

After  this,  although  the  Indians  committed  depredations  on  the  Americans  on  both  sidef 
of  the  river,  the  French  had  suffered  only  by  the  loss  of  some  cattle  carried  away,  until  the 
murder  of  die  man  above  related.  The  Sciolo  company,  in  the  mean  time,  had  nearly 
fulfilled  bU  their  engagements  during  six  months,  afler  wtdch  time  they  ceased  their  supply 
of  provisions  lo  the  colonists,  and  one  of  tlieir  agents  gave  as  a  reason  for  it,  that  the  com- 
pany had  been  cheated  by  one  or  two  of  iheir  agents  in  France,  who,  having  received  iha 
funds  in  Fran™  for  the  purchased  lands,  had  kept  the  money  for  themselves  and  nm  off 
with  it  to  England,  without  having  purchased  or  possessing  any  of  the  tract  which  the 
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had  sold  to  the  deceived  coloiiista.  This  intelligence  exasperaled  them,  and  was  the  more 
KiiBibly  felt,  as  a  acarcily  of  provisions  added  to  their  dlBappoiniment.  ,  The  winter  was 
tincomnionly  severe  ;  the  creelt  and  the  Ohio  were  frozen ;  the  hunlera  had  no  longer  any 
meat  lo  sell ;  flat  boats  could  not  come  down  with  fiour  to  furnish  as  they  bad  done  be- 
fore. This  prodoced  almost  a  famine  in  the  selllement,  and  a  fiimily  of  eight  persons, 
lather,  mother  and  children,  was  obliged  to  subsist  for  eight  or  ten  daya  on  dry  beaiis.  boiled 
in  water,  without  either  an  It,  grease  or  bread,  and  those  had  never  known,  before  that  lime, 
what  it  was  to  want  for  any  Ihmg,  On  the  other  hand,  the  dangers  from  the  Indiana 
seemed  to  augment  every  day. 

The  colonists  were  by  this  tune  weary  of  being  confined  to  a  few  acres  of  land  ;  their 
mduBtryand  their  labor  was  lost;  the  money  and  clothes  whicli  they  had  brought  were 
nearly  gone.  They  knew  not  to  whom  chcy  were  to  apply  to  get  their  lauds  ;  they  hoped 
that  if  Wayne's  campaign  forced  the  Indiana  to  make  a  lasting  peace,  the  Scioto  company 
would  send  immediately,  either  lo  recover  or  lo  purchase  those  promised  lands ;  but  Ihey 
soou  found  out  their  mistake.  After  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  many  Indiana  passing  through 
Gallipolis,  on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  several  travellers,  revealed  the 
whole  transaction,  from  which  it  was  ascertained  that  the  pretended  Scioto  company  was 
composed  of  New  Enelanders,  the  names  of  very  few  only  being  known  lo  the  French, 
who,  being  themselves  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
place  of  residence  of  their  defrandera,  and  without  means  for  proaeeuting  them,  conid  get 
no  redress.  Far  in  a  distant  land,  separated  forever  from  their  friends  and  rehitions^wiih 
esJiausled  means,  was  it  surprising  that  they  were  disheartened,  and  that  every  social  tia 
should  have  been  loosened,  nearly  broken,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  deceived  colonists 
should  have  become  reckless  1  May  the  happy  of  this  day,  never  feel  as  theu  did,  when 
aU  hope  was  blasted,  and  they  were  left  so  destitute !  Many  of  the  colonists  went  off  and 
settled  elsewhere  with  the  means  that  remained  to  them,  and  resumed  their  trades  in  more 
populous  parts  of  the  country ;  others  led  a  half-savage  life,  as  hunters  for  skins:  the 
greater  part,  however,  resolved,  in  a  general  assembly,  to  make  a  memorial  of  their  griev- 
ances, and  send  it  to  congress.  The  memorial  claimed  no  rights  from  thai  body,  but  it 
was  a  detail  of  their  wrongs  and  sufferings,  together  with  an  appeal  lo  the  generosity  and 
feelings  of  congress ;  and  they  did  not  appeal  in  vain.  One  of  the  colonists  proposed  lo 
carry  ihe  petition;  he  only  stipulated  that  his  expenses  should  be  paid  by  a  contribution  of 
the  colonists,  whether  he  succeeded  or  not  in  their  object;  but,  he  added,  that  if  he  ob- 
tained fer  himself  the  quantity  of  land  which  he  had  paid  for,  and  the  rest  had  none,  he 
should  he  repaid  by  their  gratitude  for  his  efforts."  At  Phihidelphia,  he  met  with  a  French 
o'^nlf'  ^'  ^P'"''^*'"'  ""<'  Ihrough  his  means  he  obtained  from  congreaa  a  grant  of 
24,000  acres  of  land,  known  by  ihe  name  of  the  French  grant,  opposite  to  Little  Sandy, 
for  the  French,  who  were  still  resident  ai  Gallipolis.  The  act  annexed  the  condition  of 
fettling  on  the  lands  three  years  before  revievring  the  deed  of  gift.  The  bearer  of  ihe 
petition  had  his  4000  acres;  the  rest  was  divided  among  the  remaining  French, amouniing 
to  ninety-two  persons,  married  and  single. 

Each  inhabitant  had  thus  a  lot  of  3174  acres  of  land  ;  but  before  the  surveys  and  other 
snangeroents  could  be  made,  some  time  was  necessary,  daring  which,  those  who  had  re- 
claimed the  wilderness  and  improved  Gallipolis  being  reluctant  lo  lose  all  their  labor,  and 
findmg  that  a  company,  owning  the  lands  of  Marietta,  and  where  there  was  a  settlement 
previous  to  that  of  the  French  colony,  had  met  lo  divide  lands  which  they  had  purchased 
in  a  common  slock,  the  colonists  sent  a  deputation  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the 
company  lo  sell  them  the  spot  where  Gallipolis  was  and  is  situated,  and  lo  be  paid  in  pro- 
portion 10  what  was  improved,  which  was  accepted.  When  at  last  the  distribution  of  the 
iou  of  the  French  grant  was  achieved,  some  sold  their  share,  others  went  to  settle  on  it,  or 
put  lenants,  and  either  remained  at  Gallipolis,  or  went  elsewhere ;  but  how  few  entered 
again  heanily  into  a  new  kmd  of  life,  after  having  lost  many  of  their  lives  and  much  of 
their  health,  amid  hardships,  excess  of  labor,  or  the  indolence  which  Ibliows  discourage- 
ment and  hopeless  efforts!  Few  of  the  original  settlers  remain  at  Gallipolis;  not  many 
at  the  French  grant. 

Breckenridge,  in  his  Recollections,  gives  some  reminiscences  of 
Gallipolis,  related  in  a  style  of  charming  simplicity  and  humor.     He 

•  Our  conlribulor  is  not  clear  here  ;  we  presume  he  meant  lo  say  :  "  But  he  added,  that 
if  he  obtained  as  much,  he  would  eipect  for  hunself  the  quantity  of  land  he  had  paid  for, 
vii ;  4000  acres  ;  and  if  the  rest  who  had  no  land  got  some,  he  would  be  repaid  by  their 
gratitude  for  his  efforts."— £<i. 
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was  at  Gallipolis  in  1795,  at  which  time  lie  was  a  boy  of  nine  year 
of  age. 

Behold  me  once  more  in  port,  and  domicilEiled  at  the  house,  or  the  inn,  of  Monsieur,  or 
rather,  Dr.  Saugrain,  a  cheetfnl,  Bprighliy  little  Frenchman,  four  feet  six,  Eagtiab  measure 
and  a  chemiat   natural  philosopher,  and  physician,  both  in  the  English  and  French  signi 

lioalion  of  the  word This  singular  village  was  settled  by  people  from  Paris 

and  Lyons,  chiefly  artisans  and  ortials,  pecnUarly  unfitted  to  Mt  down  in  the  wilderneBi 
und  clear  away  forests.  I  have  seen  half  a  dozen  at  work  in  taking  down  a  tree,  some  pull- 
ing ropes  faslened  to  the  brar.ihes,  while  others  were  cutting  around  it  like  beavers.  Some- 
limes  serious  accidents  occur.-ed  in  consequence  of  their  awkwardness.  Their  former  em- 
ployment had  been  only  calculated  to  administer  to  the  luxury  of  highly  polished  and 
wealthy  societies.  There  were  carvers  and  gilders  to  the  king,  coach  makers,  fteiiurs  and 
peruke  makers,  and  a  variety  of  others  who  might  have  found  some  employment  in  oar 
krger  towns,  but  who  were  entirely  out  of  their  place  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio.  Their  means 
by  this  time  had  been  eihansted,  and  ihey  were  beginning  lo  suffer  from  the  want  of  the 
comforts  and  even  the  necessaries  of  Ufe.  The  country  back  from  the  river  was  sull  a 
wilderness,  and  tiie  Gallipotians  did  not  pretend  to  cultivate  any  ihmg  more  than  small  gar- 
den spots,  depending  for  their  supply  of  provisions,  on  the  boats  which  now  began  so  de- 
scend (he  river ;  but  tiiey  had  to  pay  in  cash  and  tiiat  was  become  scarce.  They  still  as- 
sembled  at  the  ball-room  twice  a  week ;  it  was  evident,  however,  tiiat  they  felt  disap- 
pointment, and  were  no  longer  happy.  The  predilections  of  ihe  best  among  them,  being 
on  the  side  of  tiie  Bontbons,  the  honors  of  the  French  revolulloit,  even  in  their  remote  sit- 
uation mingled  with  their  private  misfortunes,  which  had  at  this  time  nearly  reacheO  then 
acme  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  that  tiiey  had  no  tide  to  their  lands,  having  been 
craeUy  deceived  by  those  from  whom  tiiey  had  purchased.  It  is  well  known  tiiat  congresi 
generously  made  them  a  grant  of  twenty  thousand  acres,  from  which,  however,  but  few 
of  them  ever  derived  any  advantage. 

As  the  Ohio  was  now  mote  frequented,  the  house  was  occoaionaily  resorted  to,  and  es- 
pecially by  persons  looking  out  for  Und  lo  purchase.  The  docnr  had  a  small  opnrtmeot 
which  contained  his  chemical  apparatus,  and  I  used  to  sit  by  him,  as  often  as  I  could 
watching  the  curious  operation  of  his  blow-pipe  and  crucible.  I  loved  the  cheerful  htlle 
man  and  he  became  very  fond  of  me  in  return.  Many  of  my  counttymen  used  to  come 
and  stare  at  his  doings,  which  they  were  half  inclined  to  think,  had  a  loo  near  resemblance 
to  tiie  black  art.  The  doctors  little  phosphoric  matches,  ignking  s[iontaneously  when  the 
glass  tube  was  broken,  and  from  which  he  derived  some  emolument,  were  thought  by 
some  to  be  rather  beyond  mere  human  power.  His  barometer  and  thermomster,  wiUi  the 
scale  neaUy  painted  with  the  pen,  and  the  frames  richly  carved,  were  objects  of  wouder, 
and  probably  some  of  them  are  yet  extant  in  the  west.  But  vvhai  most  astomshed  some  of 
onr  visitors,  was  a  large  peach  in  a  glass  bottle,  tiie  neck  of  which  would  only  admit  a 
common  cork ;  this  was  accomplished  by  tying  the  bottle  to  tiie  lunb  of  a  tree,  with  the 
peach  when  young  inserted  into  it.  His  swans  which  swam  around  basins  of  water 
amused  me  more  tiian  any  wonders  eshibited  by  the  wonderful  man. 

The  doctor  was  a  great  tiivorite  with  the  Americans,  as  well  for  his  vivacity  and  swcclnera 
of  temper,  wliich  nothing  could  sour,  as  on  account  of  a  circumstance  which  gave  him  high 
claim  to  the  esteem  of  the  backwoodsmen.  He  had  shown  himself,  notwithstanding  his  small 
stature  and  great  good  nature,  a  very  hero  in  combat  with  tiie  Indians.  He  had  descended 
the  Ohio  in  company  with  two  French  philosophers,  who  were  believers  in  tiie  primitive  in- 
nocence and  goodness  of  the  children  of  the  forest.  They  could  not  be  persuaded,  that 
nny  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Indians ;  as  they  had  no  intentions  to  injure 
that  people,  tiiey  supposed  no  harm  could  be  meditated  on  their  part.  Dr.  Saugrain  was 
not  altogether  so  well  convinced  of  tiieir  good  intentions,  and  accordingly  kept  his  pistols 
loaded.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Sandy,  a  canoe  with  a  party  of  warriors  approached  the 
boat ;  tiie  philosophers  invited  them  on  board  by  signs,  when  they  came  rather  too  will- 
ingly. The  fitst  thing  they  did  on  coming  on  board  of  the  boat,  was  to  salute  die  two 
philosophers  with  the  tomahawk  ;  and  they  would  have  treated  the  doctor  m  the  same  way 
but  tiiat  he  nsed  his  pistols  with  good  effect— killed  two  of  the  savages,  and  then  leaped 
into  the  water,  diving  like  a  dipper  at  the  Bash  of  the  guns  of  the  others,  and  succeeded  m 
Bwi  nmrng  to  tiie  si  ore   vith  several  severe  wounds  whose  scars  were  conspicuous. 

The  doctor  was  mumed  to  an  amiable  young  woman,  but  not  possessing  as  much  viva- 
dty  as  himself  As  Madam  Saugrain  had  no  maid  to  asMSt  her,  her  brotiier,  a  boy  of  my 
age  and  myself  were  her  piincipal  helps  in_tiie  kitchen.  We  brought  water  and  wood, 
and  washed  tiie  dishes     I  used  to  go  in  the  morning  aboul  two  miles  for  a  little  milk. 
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Bometimes  ou  the  frozen  ground,  barefoowd.  I  tried  a  pair  of  savots,  or  wooden  shoes 
bnt  was  unable  to  make  any  use  of  them,  although  they  had  been  made  by  tha  carver  to 
the  king.  Little  petqnisiiea,  too,  somclimes  fell  to  onr  share  from  blacking  boota  and 
shoea;  my  compamod  generally  saved  his,  while  mine  would  have  boroed  a  hoU  in  m» 
pocket,  It  It  had  remained  there.  In  tlie  spring  and  summer,  a  good  deal  of  roy  time  was 
passed  in  the  garden,  weeding  the  beda.  While  thus  engaged,  I  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  a  young  lady,  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  on  the  other  side  of  the  poUngs,  who  was  often 
T^,"  ''.,'"^'^",P'^''-  ^'  friendship,  which  wna  purely  Platonic,  commenced  with  the  story 
of  Blue  Beard,  recounted  by  her,  and  with  the  novelty  and  pathos  of  which  I  was  much 
interested.  This  mcident  may  perhaps  remind  the  reader  of  the  story  of  Pyranius  and 
Ihisbe,  or  perhaps  of  the  hortical  ecologue  of  Dean  Swift,  "  Dermot  and  Shek  " 

Connected  with  this  lady,  is  an  incident  which  I  ieet  a  pleasure  in  relating  One  day 
while  standing  alone  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  I  saw  a  man  who  had  gone  in  to  bathe.and 
who  had  got  beyond  his  depth,  without  being  able  to  swim.  He  had  began  to  straggle  for 
life,  and  in  a  few  seconds  woold  have  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  I  shutdown  the  bank  like  an 
arrow,  leaped  mto  a  canoe,  which  fortunately  happened  to  be  close  by,  pushed  the  end  to 
hiro,  and  as  he  rose,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  he  seized  it  with  a  deadly  convulsive  grasp, 
and  held  so  firmly  that  the  skm  afterward  came  off  the  parts  of  his  arms  which  pressed 
against  the  wood.  I  screamed  fo/  help  ;  several  persons  came  and  took  him  out.  peri^clly 
insensible  He  afterwards  married  the  young  lady,  and  raised  a  numerous  and  respectable 
lamily.     One  of  his  daughters  married  a  young  lawyer,  who  now  represenla  that  district 

in  congress 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  summer,  the  inhabitants  suflered  severely  from  sickness  and 
want  *t  provisions.  Their  situation  was  truly  wretched.  The  swamp  m  the  rear,  now 
eiposed  by  the  clearing  between  it  and  (he  river,  beoama  the  cause  of  a  frighcfid  epidemic 
Irom  which  few  escaped,  and  many  became  iia  victims.  I  had  recovered  from  the  ague 
and  was  among  the  few  exempted  from  the  disease :  bnt  onr  family,  as  well  as  the  rest 
suflered  much  from  absolute  hunger,  a  most  pauiful  sensation,  as  I  had  before  eiperienced' 
lo  show  (he  extremity  of  our  distress,  on  one  occasion  the  brother  of  Madam  Saagtain 
and  myself  poahed  a  light  canoe  lo  an  island  above  town,  where  we  pulled  some  corn 
took  It  to  miU,  and  exoepimg  some  of  the  raw  grama,  had  nothing  lo  eat  ftom  the  day 
belore,  until  we  earned  home  the  flour  and  made  some  bread,  but  had  neither  milk  nor 
meat.  I  have  learned  to  he  tbankfti  when  I  had  a  safliciency  of  wholesome  food,  how- 
ever plam,  and  woa  blessed  with  health  ;  and  I  conld  pnt  up  with  humble  fcre,  without  a 
murmur,  althoagh  accustomed  to  luiaries,  when  I  have  seen  those  who  have  never  experi- 
enced absolnte  starvation,  turn  up  their  noses  at  that,  which  was  a  very  little  worse  than 

the  best  theyhad  ever  known 

I  bad  been  nearly  a  year  at  Gallipolis,  when  Capt.  Smith,  of  the  United  States  army 
Mme  along  in  advance  of  the  barge  of  Gen.  Wilkinson,  and  according  to  the  request  of  my 
fether,  look  me  into  his  custody,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  me  once  more  to  my  native 
place.  He  remained  Iwo  or  three  days  waitmg  lor  the  general,  and  in  the  meanwhiie 
procured  me  hat,  shoes  and  clothes  befitting  a  gentleman's  son,  and  ihen  toot  me  on  board 
his  boat.  Shortly  after  the  general  overtook  us,  I  was  transferred  on  board  his  barge  as  a 
playmate  for  bis  son  Biddle,  a  boy  of  my  own  age.  The  general'a  lady,  and  several  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  were  on  board  his  boat,  which  was  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  convenience,  and 
even  magnificence,  scarcely  surpassed  even  by  the  present  steamboats.  It  was  propelled 
against  the  slream  by  twenty  five  or  thirty  men,  sometimes  by  the  pole,  the  cordelle  and 
often  by  the  oar.  There  was  also  a  band  of  musiciaus  on  board,  and  the  whole  had  the 
appearance  of  a  mere  party  of  pleasure.  My  senses  were  overpowered— it  seemed  an  Ely- 
sium !  The  splendor  of  ihe  furnimre— the  elegance  of  the  dresses— and  then,  the  lumriea 
of  the  table,  to  a  half-starved  creature  like  me,  produced  an  eflect  which  can  scarce  be 
easily  described.  Every  repast  was  a  royal  Eianquet,  and  such  delicacies  were  placed  be- 
fore me,  aa  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  in  sufficient  abundance  lo  satiate  my  insatiable 
appetite.  I  was  no  more  like  what  I  had  been,  than  the  cast-ofi"  skin  of  the  black  snake 
resembles  the  new  dress  in  which  he  glistens  in  the  sunbeam.  The  general's  countenance 
was  contmually  lighted  up  with  smiles,  and  he  seemed  /oire  U  bonheur,  of  all  around 
him,— It  seemed  his  busmess  to  make  every  one  happy  about  him.  Hia  countenance  and 
manners  were  such  as  I  have  rarely  seen,  and  now  that  I  can  form  a  more  just  estimate  of 
ihem,  were  snch  as  better  fitted  him  for  a  court  than  a  republic.  His  lady  was  truly  an  ea- 
timable  person,  of  the  mildest  and  softest  manners.  She  gave  her  son  and  myself  a  re- 
proof one  day,  which  I  never  forgot.  She  saw  us  catching  minnows  with  pin-hooka 
made  us  desist,  and  then  explamed  in  the  sweetest  manner,  the  cruelty  of  taking  away  Ufc 
wantonly  from  the  humblest  thing  in  creation. 
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In  1807,  Breckenridge  again  saw  Gallipolis. 

As  we  passed  Point  Pleasanl  and  Ihe  islnnd  below  it,  Gallipoiia,  which  I  looked  for  with 
aniioua  fetlinga,  hove  in  Bight.  1  thought  of  the  French  inhabitants — I  thought  of  my 
friend  Saugrain  \  and  1  recalled,  in  the  liveliest  colors,  the  incidents  of  that  portion  of  my 
lite  which  was  passed  here,  A  year  ia  a  long  lime  at  tiiat  period — every  day  is  crowded 
will]  new  and  great  and  slrifeing  events,  Wlien  the  boat  landed,  I  ran  up  the  bank  and 
looked  around  ;  but  alas !  how  chang;ed  I  The  Americans  had  taken  the  town  in  liand, 
and  no  trace  of  aatiqiiily,  that  is,  of  twelve  years  ago,  remained.  I  hastened  to  the  spot 
wlieie  I  expected  to  find  the  abode,  the  little  log  house,  tavern  and  labratory  of  the  doctor, 
but  they  had  vani^ed  like  the  palace  of  Aladdin.  Aiier  some  inquiry,  I  found  a  little 
Frenchman,  who,  like  the  old  woman  of  Goldsmith's  village,  was  "  the  sad  hislorion  of  the 
deserted  plain," — that  is,  deserted  by  one  race,  to  be  peopled  by  another.  He  led  me  to  where 
a  few  logs  might  be  seen,  as  the  only  remains  of  the  once  happy  tenement  which  had 
sheltered  me — but  all  around  it  was  a  common  ;  the  town  had  taken  a  difTerent  direction. 
My  heart  sickened ;  the  picture  which  my  imagination  had  drawn — the  scenes  which 
my  memory  loved  to  cherish,  were  blotted  out  and  obliterated.  A  volume  of  reminiscen- 
ces seemed  to  he  anntliilated  in  an  instant '.  I  took  a  hasty  glance  at  the  new  town,  B:a  I 
returned  to  the  boat  I  saw  brick  house'  painted  frames  fanciful  enclosures  ornamental 
8  Eve  ihepo  d  hich  had  ea  ncd  ofi"a  h  d"  f  the  F  ench  population  b>  tsmala 
a    1  a  I  disappeared  ad  ape    Vk,e       had  u  urped    ts  place   w  ll    a  nea    hnck  con  t 


Fu  Ic  'iqua  e  Uatl  pol  s 

Gallipolis,  the  county  seat,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Ohio  river, 
102  miles  southeasterly  from  Columbus.  It  contains  1  Presbyterian, 
1  Episcopal  and  1  Methodist  church,  12  or  14  stores,  2  newspaper 
printing  offices,  and  by  the  census  of  1840,  had  1,221  inhabitants, 
and  now  has  about  1700.  A  part  of  the  population  is  of  French 
descent,  but  they  have  in  a  great  measure  lost  their  national  charac- 
teristics. Some  few  of  the  original  French  settlers  are  yet  living. 
The  engraving  of  the  public  square,  shows  the  market  and  court 
house  near  the  center  of  the  view,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  Ohio  river 
on  the  left. 

The   failure  of  the  Gallipolis  bank,  at  this  place,  a  few  years 

since,  excited  a  strong  sensation  throughout  the  state.     The  history 

of  the  mstitution  we  derive  from  the  communication  of  one  familiar 

with  it. 

The  charter  of  the  bank  of  Gallipolis,  was  passed  in  the  year  1818,  but  tlie  comrais- 
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sioners  named  in  il,  never  judged  it  advisable  to  open  booka  for  mibscripuon,  until  ihe 
springofieaa,  when  ihey  were  opened  ntilie  Bolicilation  of  M.B.Sherwood,  of  Buffaio,  he 
proposing,  on  behalf  of  the  Erie  County  baiiit  in  ihat  city,  to  aubacribe  lo  n  iarge  amount. 
Mr.  Sherwood  brought  auch  strong  leslimonials  of  integrity  of  characier,  and  abihiy  to  ac- 
compliah  what  he  proposed,  as  to  satisfy  the  commissiooera,  and  he  was  permilleJ  lo  sub- 
scribe for  $200,000  of  the  stock,  paying  thereon  $20,000,  by  a  certMeate  of  stock  depoail 
in  the  Erie  County  bank  ;  this  certificate  was  paid  at  the  time,  to  show  that  Mr.  Sherwood 
was  in  enmesl,  in  organiiing  the  bank  in  good  faith.  He  staled  at  the  time,  thai  those  fur 
whom  he  acted,  were  men  of  wealth — had  estabhahed  two  banks  in  New  Yorlc,  the  Stntcu 
Island  and  the  Erie  County  banks,  and  were  anxious  to  connect  their  buaineas  with  a  west 
em  bank,  as  it  would  much  fhcilitace  the  transaction  of  their  business,  and  prove  of  mutua 
advantage  and  profits  to  both  instilutiona. 

When  the  time  came  for  pulling  the  bank  into  operation,  Mr.  Sherwood  was  presen 
with  about  $40,000  in  si>eeie  and  the  paper  of  specie-paying  banks  ;  the  bank  wna  exam 
inedbyaeommiasioner,  Geo.  House,  appointed  by  the  governor,  Wilson  Shannon,  and  an 
ihorized  to  do  busineaa  as  a  bank,  by  the  governor's  proclamation.  The  president,  Mr, 
Smith,  the  cashier,  Mr.  Scovill,  and  Whiting,  chief  clerk,  were  also  from  Buffalo.  The 
other  directors  were  among  the  most  reapeetable  men  of  Galiipolia.  The  bank  failed  in 
January,  1641,  when  it  became  apparent,  that  a  moat  stupendous  system  of  fraud  haJ  been 
carried  on  by  means  of  this  bank  and  others,  all  under  the  management  of  the  same  band 
cf  swindlers,  Sherwood,  Cole  and  others. 

The  manner  seems  to  have  been  this.  The  directors  of  the  GatlipoUs  bank  had  procured 
bills  to  be  slrack  by  Rawdon,  Wright  &  Hatch,  of  New  York,  engravers,  to  the  amount 
of  $175,000,  and  this  was  the  entire  amount  of  bills  as  was  supposed  by  the  resident  di- 
rectors ;  but  it  turns  out  ihnt  the  president  and  coBhier,  nnder  the  direction  of  Sherwood, 
had  in  some  way  procured  bills  to  be  struck  lo  ihe  amount  of  some  $1,200,000,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  other  directors,  and  while  the  books  and  accounts  were  kept,  and  the 
circulation  predicated  upon  billa  to  the  amount  of  $175,000,  Sherwood  was  scattering 
broad-cast  over  the  land,  this  vast  fraudulent  circulation,  unknown  to  the  resident  direc- 
tors, tmtil  it  was  brought  to  light  by  the  vast  over-iasue,  coming  in  after  the  feilure. 

There  were  other  banks  with  which  the  same  company  was  connected,  to  wit,  the  Man- 
hatten  bank,  in  Lucas  county,  Ohio,  the  Circleville  bank,  at  Circleville,  Oliio,  the  West 
Union  bank,  at  West  Union,  Ohio,  and  the  Mineral  Point  bank,  in  Wisconsin.  Sherwood 
seems  to  have  operated  largely  in  state  stocks,  paying  for  them  in  the  paper  of  these  fraud- 
ulenl  banks.  When  the  explosion  came,  he  and  tiiese  banks  were  indebled  to  Illinois,  near 
$100,000  ;  to  Indiana,  about  $600,000,  besides  an  unredeemed  eireulaiion  of  these  banka, 
of  not  less  tiian  from  $300,000  to  $400,000. 

Before  the  feilure  of  the  bank  in  January,  1841,  a  Mr.  Farrington  appeared  in  Galiipo- 
lia, in  October  of  1840,  where  he  remained  until  January  following,  when  he  preaanled  a 
tranafer  of  the  slock  belonging  to  Kiimey  &  Smith,  in  whose  namea  it  stood  for  the  use  of 
the  Erie  County  bank,  us  wa^stated,  and  became  himself  preaident  of  the  bank,  under  rep- 
resentations, on  his  part,  of  his  great  wealth.  Duringthe  months  of  October,  November  and 
December,  1840,  several  slrangers,  of  the  names  of  Hill,  Weed  and  others,  appeared  in 
Galiipolia,  talked  largely  of  their  wealth,  proposed  entering  into  business,  but  never  went 
beyond  lalking  ;  what  their  business  was,  no  one  knew.  After  the  failure  of  the  bank,  it 
became  apparent  that  these  men  were  the  a^ociatcs  of  Farrington,  and  that  their  businesB 
at  Gallipulis,  had  been  to  lill  their  pockets  wilh  the  Gallipolis  bank  paper,  and  tben  lo  go 
off  and  pay  it  out  for  whatever  they  could  obtain.  They  bought  up  properly  of  every  de- 
scription at  exorbitant  prices,  in  order  to  swindle  the  community. 

Farrington,  Hill,  Weed  and  some  others,  the  men  who  liad  engaged  in  swindling  in  the 
fraadulent  bank  of  Millinglon,  in  Maryland,  seem  to  have  purchased  of  Sherwood  &.  Co., 
the  chance  of  what  could  be  made  by  means  of  the  Gallipolis  bank,  before  the  explosion 
should  take  place.  Hill,  in  a  letter  lo  Farrington,  received  after  hie  arrest,  states  that  Sher- 
wood had  cheated  them, as  he.  Hill,  waa  salSfied  that  tiiere  was  a  greater  over-isaue  than 
had  been  represented. 

.  At  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  bank,  Farrington  was  arrested,  and,  wilh  Scovill,  Whi. 
ting  and  some  others,  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  six  years. 
Whiting  was  arrested  at  Lowell,  in  MaEsacbusctts,  brought  to  Gallipolis,  and  contined  to 
await  his  Uial ;  but  with  the  aid  of  certain  persons,  he  escaped,  and  iias  never  since  been 
retaken.     Sherwood  was  compelled  to  run  for  Texas,  to  protect  himself  from  justice 

The  assels  of  the  bank,  at  the  time  of  ihe  failure,  were  applied  by  the  resident  direclors, 
10  the  redemption  of  its  liabilities,  as  far  na  they  would  go,  having  been  handed  over  to 
ihose  presenting  claims  against  the  bank,  as  fast  as  the  claims  were  presented.     The  cir- 
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ciiladon  redesmed  was  very  large,  but  no  onp  can  :ell  the  amounl.  The  whole  affair  was 
iB  stHpeiuloua  a  echeme  of  Bwindiing,  as  has  !ver  been  carried  on  in  the  country,  and  the 
whole  resting  upon  the  credit  of  two  banks  in  New  York,  organised  under  the  free  bank- 
ing law  of  tiiai  BiBte,  wjlh  slocks,  which  were  probably  borrowed  of  the  stales  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois. 

Gen.  Edward  W.  Tupper,  in  July,  1812,  raised  for  a  sis  months' 
duty,  a  force  of  1000  men,  principally  from  this,  Lawrence  and 
Jackson  counties.  Daniel  Womelaorf,  of  this  county,  commanded 
a  company  of  cavalry.  They  marched  to  the  northwest,  and  had  a 
skirmish  with  the  enemy  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  rapids,  with  un- 
important results.  Gen.  Tupper  resided  in  Gallipolis,  and  died 
many  years  since.     Capt.  Womeldorf,  is  living  in  the  county. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  small  villages  in  this  county,  with 
their  population,  in  1840.  Patriot  119,  Wilkesville  119,  Centerville 
84,  Porter  75,  and  Vinton  82.     (See  Addenda.) 


GEAUGA. 

Geauga  was  formed  from  Trumbull,  in  1805,  since  which  its  orig- 
inal limits  have  been  much  reduced.  In  March,  1840,  the  county  of 
Lake  was  mainly  formed  from  its  northern  part.  The  name  Geauga, 
or  Sheauga,  signifies,  in  the  Indian  language,  raccoon :  it  was 
originally  applied  to  Grand  river;  thus,  "Sheauga  sepe,"  i,  e.  Rac- 
coon river.  The  surface  is  roiling  and  heavily  timbered,  and  the 
soil  generally  clay.  The  principal  exports  are  sheep,  cattle,  butter 
and  cheese.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  townships,  in  1840,  with 
their  population. 

Claridon,  879  Newburgh,  1209 
Hampden,  840  Parkman,  1181 
Hurtsburgh,   911         Russell,  742 

Montville,  567  Thompson,  1038 
JMunson,         1263  Troy,  1208 

The  population  of  Geauga,  in  1820,  was  7791  ;  in  1830,  15,813, 
and  in  1840,  16,299,  or  42  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

This  county  being  at  the  head  waters  of  Chagrin,  Cuyahoga  and 
part  of  Grand  rivers,  is  high  ground,  and  more  subject  to  deep  snows 
than  any  other  part  of  the  iTeserve.  It  was  formerly  much  subject 
to  very  high  sweeping  winds  or  tornadoes.  In  August,  1804,  John 
JVIiner  was  killed  at  Chester.  He  had  lately  moved  from  Burton, 
with  part  of  his  family,  into  a  log  house  which  he  had  built  at  that 
place.  A  furious  storm  suddenly  arose,  and  the  timber  commenced 
falling  on  all  sides,  when  he  directed  bis  tw  o  children  to  go  under 
the  floor,  and  stepped  to  the  door  to  see  the  falling  timber :  at  that 
instant,  three  trees  fell  across  the  house  and  killed  him  instantly. 
The  children  remained  in  the  house  until  the  next  morning,  when 
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the  oldest  made  her  way  to  a  neighbor,  about  two  miles  distant  and 
related  the  sad  tidings,* 

The  first  settlement  in  Geauga,  was  at  Burton,  in  the  year  1798, 
when  three  families  settled  there  from  Connecticut.  This  settlement 
was  m  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any 
other.  The  hardships  and  privations  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
Keserve,  are  well  described  in  the  annexed  article  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  was  familiar  with  them. 

The  aetllcment  of  die  Reserve  commenced  in  a  mamier  somewhat  pecuiiar.  Inslead  of 
Beginning  on  one  side  of  n  county,  and  progtessing  gradually  inlo  the  interior,  aa  had 
uauBlly  been  done  in  similar  cases,  the  proprietors  of  the  Reserve,  being  governed  by  dif- 
lerent  aiid  Beparme  views,  began  their  improvementa  wherever  their  indiridaal  interests  led 
them.  Hence  we  find  many  of  the  first  settlers  immured  in  a  dense  forest.  15  or  90  milea 
or  more  from  the  abode  of  any  white  inhabitants.  In  consequence  of  their  scattered  aitu- 
anon,  journeys  were  some  limes  to  be  performed  of  90  or  60  miles,  for  the  eole  purpose  of 
having  the  ataple  of  an  ox-yoke  mended,  or  some  otlier  mechanical  job,  in  itself  i^ng, 
but  abaolBtely  esaential  for  the  successfiil  prosecution  of  business.  These  joarneys  had  fo 
be  perlormed  through  the  wdderaess,  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  in  manv  cases  the 
only  safe  gnide  to  direct  their  course,  were  the  township  lines  made  by  the  surveyors    ' 

The  want  of  mills  to  grind  the  first  harvesu,  was  in  itself  a  great  eva  Prior  to  the 
^r'^     ??'J°^?  '^'^"''^^  -^^  "  small  hand-mill,  properly  called  a  tweat-mitt,  which  took 

Jrt    .  o™  '*"  ^""^  "  ^I'PP'*'  "'""■  """"S''  *""'■  ""^  P<^^"  "  ^"gle  <!=?■    About  the 

year  IBWI.  one  or  two  grist-mills,  operating  by  water  power,  were  erected.  One  of  these 
was  at  Newbarg,  now  in  Cuyahoga  connty.  But  the  distance  of  many  of  the  aetllementa 
irom  the  mills,  and  the  want  of  roads,  often  rendered  thB  expense  of  grinding  a  sinele 
bushel,  equal  the  valae  of  two  or  three.  &  s  s 

The  difficnhies  of  procuring  subsistence  for  a  family,  in  such  circumstances,  must  be  ob- 
vious. Pew.  however,  can  now  fully  reafiie  circumstances  then  very  common.  Often 
would  a  man  leave  his  ftmily  in  the  wilderness  with  a  stinted  supply  of  food,  and  with  his 
team  or  pack  horse  go  perhaps  some  20  or  30  miles  for  provision.  The  necessary  appen- 
dages of  his  journey  would  be  an  axe.  a  pocket  compass,  fire  works,  and  blanket  and  b^ 
He  cut  and  beat  his  way  through  the  woods  with  hia  axe,  and  forded  almost  impassable 
streams.  When  the  day  was  spent,  he  stopped  where  be  was.fhstened  his  bells  to  hisbeasis 
and  set  them  at  liberty  to  provide  for  themselves.  Then  be  would  strike  a  fire  not  only 
to  dissipate,  in  some  degree,  the  gloom  and  damps  of  night,  bnt  to  annoy  the  gnats  and 
musketoes,  and  prevent  the  approach  of  wolves,  bears  and  panthers.  Thus  the  niaht 
passed,  with  the  trees  for  his  shelter.  At  early  dawn,  or  perhaps  long  before,  he  is  listen- 
"."  <o  catch  the  sound  of  bells,  to  him  sweet  music,  for  often  many  hours  of  tedious  w 


derings  were  consumed,  ere  he  could  find  bis  w 


e  his  journey.     If  prospered, 


■n  reaching  his  place  of  dealination,  in  obtaining  his  expected  supply,  he  follows  bis  lonely 
way  back  u.  his  anxious  and  secluded  family,  and  perhaps  has  scarce  time  to  refresh  and 
rest  himsell,  ere  the  same  journey  and  errand  had  to  be  repealed. 

Chardon  is  170  miles  ne.  of  Columbus,  and  28  from  Cleveland. 
It  was  laid  out  about  the  year  1S08,  for  the  county  seat,  and  named 
from  Peter  Chardon  Brookes,  of  Boston,  then  proprietor  of  the  soil. 
There  are  but  few  villages  in  Ohio,  that  stand  upon  such  an  elevated, 
commandmg  ridge  as  this,  and  it  can  be  seen  in  some  directions  for 
several  miles:  although  but  about  14  miles  from  Lake  Erie  it  is 
computed  to  be  600  feet  above  it.  The  village  is  scattered  and 
small.  In  the  center  is  a  handsome  green,  of  about  eleven  acres, 
on  which  stands  the  public  buildings,  two  of  which,  the  court  house 
and  Methodist  church,  are  shown  in  the  engraving.-  The  Baptist 
church  and  a  classical  academy,  which  are  on  or  face  the-public 

"Judge  Amii  Alwaler. 
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square  Tie  iUt  shown  in  this  view     Chardon  his  C  stores  a  news 
pateipiti       ffi         iliilSIO  h^d  44r  inhibitant 
Geau^T      r  ih     in  northern  Ohio, 


Vieic  in  Chardon. 
in  the  summer  of  1845,  the  following  brief  description  of  which  was 
communicated  to  Dr.  S.  P.  ilildreth,  by  Seabury  Ford,  Esq.,  of 
Geauga,  and  published  in  Silliraan's  Journal. 

The  diBtrict  of  country  which  saffered  the  most,  was  nbout  one  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  in  width-,  extending  nearly  east  and  west  parallel  wiih  the  lake,  and  in 
some  places  directly  bordeiing  on  the  shore  of  ihia  great  inland  sea.  There  was  no  rain 
from  the  last  of  March,  or  the  ]8t  of  April,  until  the  10th  of  Jane,  when  there  fell  a  little 
tain  for  one  day,  bat  no  more  until  the  3d  of  July,  when  there  probably  fell  half  an  ineh,  as 
it  made  the  roads  a  little  muddy.  From  this  time,  no  more  rain  fell  until  early  in  Septem- 
ber. This  long- continued  drouth  reduced  the  streams  of  water  to  mere  rills,  and  many 
springs  and  wells  heretofore  utifeiling  became  dry,  or  nearly  so.  The  grass  crop  entirely 
feiled,  and  through  several  counties  the  pasture  grounds  in  places  were  so  dry,  that  in 
walking  across  them  the  dust  would  rise  under  the  feet,  as  in  highways.  So  dry  was  the 
grass  in  meadows,  that  fires,  when  accidentally  kindled,  would  run  over  them  as  over  a 
stubble-field,  and  great  eaution  was  required  to  prevent  damage  from  them.  The  crop  of 
oalsand  corn  was  nearly  destroyed.  Many  fields  of  wheat  so  perished  that  no  attempt  waa 
made  to  harvest  ihem.  Scions  set  in  the  nursery,  dried  up  for  lack  of  sap  in  the  stocks, 
and  many  of  the  forest  trees  withered,  and  all  shed  their  leaves  much  earlier  than  usual. 
The  health  of  the  inhabitants  was  not  materially  affected,  although  much  sickness  waa 
anticipated.  Grasshoppers  were  multiplied  exceedingly  in  many  places,  and  destroyed 
every  green  thing  that  the  drouth  had  spared,  even  to  the  thistlea  and  elder  tops  by  the 

The  kite  frosts  and  cold  drying  rinds  of  the  spring  months,  cut  ofT  nearly  all  the  ftuit, 
and  what  few  apples  remained,  were  defective  at  the  core,  and  decayed  soon  after  being 
gathered  in  the  fall.  Many  of  the  farmers  sowed  fields  of  turnips  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, hoping  to  raise  winter  food  for  their  cattle,  but  the  seed  generally  felled  to  vegetate 
fur  lack  of  moisture.  So  great  was  the  scarcity  of  food  for  the  domestic  animals,  that 
early  in  the  autumn  large  droves  of  cattle  were  sent  into  the  valley  of  the  .gciolo,  where 
the  crops  were  more  abundant,  to  pass  the  winter,  while  others  were  sent  eastward  into 
the  borders  of  Pennsylvania.  This  region  of  country  abounds  in  grasses,  and  one  of  the 
staple  commodities  is  ihe  produce  of  die  dairy.  Many  stocks  of  dairy  cows  were  broien 
up  and  dispersed,  selling  for  only  four  or  five  dollars  a  head,  as  the  cost  of  wintering  would 
be  more  than  their  wor£  in  the  spring.  Such  great  losses  and  suffering  from  the  efTeots  of 
drouth,  has  not  been  eiperienced  in  Ohio  for  many  years,  if  at  all  since  the  settlement  of 
the  country.  Aa  the  lands  become  more  completely  cleared  of  the  forest  trees,  dry  sum- 
mers will  doubtless  be  more  frequent.     In  a  region  so  near  a  large  body  of  water,  we 
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ehould  *\pect  more  rain  than  in  one  at  a  distance.  The  sky  in  thai  district  ia,  nevertheless, 
much  oliener  covered  with  clouds  than  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  stale,  where  rains  are 
more  abundant;  but  the  dividing  ridge,  or  height  of  land  between  Lake  Erie  and  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  lacks  a  range  of  high  hilia  to  attract  the  moisture  from  the  clouds  and 
cnnae  il  to  descend  in  showers  of  rain. 

Burton,  a  pleasant  village,  8  miles  se.  of  Chardon,  contains  1  Pres- 
byterian, I  Methodist  and  1  Disciples  church,  ,an  academy,  and 
about  175  inhabitants.  Parkman,  on  a  branch  of  Grand  river,  and 
named  from  Robert  B.  Parkman,  is  16  miles  be.  of  Chardon,  and 
contains  an  academy,  1  Methodist  and  1  UniveFsalist  church,  1  flour- 
ing, 1  saw  and  1  fulling  mill,  and  about  30  dwellings.  Three  dams 
are  thrown  across  the  river  at  this  place,  having  unitedly  about  60 
feet  fall,  and  furnishing  much  power.  There  are  other  small  places 
in  the  county,  at  which  are  post-offices :  they  are  Auburn,  Eundya- 
burg,  East  Claridon.  Fowler's  Mill,  Hamden,  Huntsburg,  Newburg, 
Thompson,  Welshfield  and  Chester  Cross  Roads,  At  Chester,  is 
the  Geauga  seminary,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Free-Will  Baptist  society.  This  flourishing  institution  has  about 
200  pupils.  Elder  Daniel  Branch,  A.  M.,  principal. 


GREENE. 

Greewe  was  formed  from  Hamilton  and  Ross,  May  1st,  1803,  and 
named  from  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  the  revolution.  .  The  soil  is 
generally  clayey ;  the  surface  on  the  east  is  flat  and  well  adapted  to 
grazing,  the  rest  of  the  county  is  rolling  and  productive  in  wheat 
and  corn.  Considerable  water  power  is  furnished  by  the  streams. 
There  are  some  fine  limestone  quarries,  and  near  Xenia,  on  Csesar'a 
creek,  is  a  quarry  of  beautifully  variegated  marble.  The  principal 
productions  are  wheat,  corn,  rye,  grass,  grass  seed,  oats,  bariey, 
sheep  and  swine.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  townships,  in  1840, 
with  their  population. 

Bath,  1717     Miami,  1230     Sugar  Creek,    S379 

Beaver  Creek,  1762     Ross,  1310     Xenia,  5190 

Cassar's  Creek,  1730     Silver  Creek,  2435 

The  population  of  Greene,  in  1820,  was  10,509  :  in  1830,  15,122 ; 
and  in  1840,  17,753,  or  43  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

The  Shawnee  town,  "  Old  Chillicoihe,"  was  on  the  Little  Miami, 
in  this  county,  about  3  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Xenia :  it  was  a 
place  of  note,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  eariy 
explorations  and  settlements  of  the  west. 

In  the  year  1773,  Capt.  Thomas  Bullit,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Kentucky,  was  proceeding  down  the  Ohio  river, 
with  a  party,  to  make  surveys  and  a  settlement  there,  when  he 
stopped  and  left  his  companions  on  the  river,  and  passed  through  the 
wilderness  to  Old  Chillicothe,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Indians 
to  his  intended  settlement.  He  entered  the  town  alone,  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  before  he  was  discovered.     The  Indians,  astonished  at  his 
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boldness  flocked  around  him,  when  the  fjllowing  dialogue  ensued 
between  him  and  a  principal  chief. 

Indian  Chief.  What  uewa  do  you  bring  1  are  you  from  tlie  Long  Knife  1  IS  you  are 
an  ambassador,  why  did  you  not  send  a  ninncrT 

BaUit.  I  have  do  bad  news.  The  Long  Knife  and  the  Red  men  are  at  peace,  and  I 
have  come  among  my  brothers  to  have  a  friendly  talk  with  them  about  settling  on  tlie  other 
side  of  the  Ohio. 

Indian  Chief.     Why  did  you  not  send  a  mnner  7 

Biillit.  I  had  no  runner  swifter  than  myself,  and  as  I  was  in  haste,  I  conld  not  wait  the 
return  of  a  runner.     If  you  were  hungry  and  had  killed  a  deer,  would  you  send  your  squaw 

This  reply  of  Bullit  put  the  bystanders  in  high  humor ;  they  relaxed  ftom  their  native 
gravily  and  laughed  hearliiy.  The  Indiana  conducted  Ballit  into  the  principal  wigwam  of 
the  town,  and  regaled  him  with  venison,  after  which,  he  addressed  ihe  chief  as  follows : 

Btothera  :—l  am  sent  wilh  my  people,  whom  I  left  on  the  Ohio,  to  settle  the  country  on 
the  other  side  of  ihat  river,  as  low  down  aa  the  falls.  We  came  from  Virginia.  I  only 
want  the  country  to  settle  and  to  cultivate  the  soil.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  your 
hunting  and  trapping  in  it,  aa  heretofore.     I  hope  you  will  live  with  us  in  fiiendship. 

To  this  address,  the  principal  chief  made  the  following  reply. 

Brother: — You  have  come  a  hard  journey  through  the  woods  and  the  grasB.  We  are 
pleased  lo  find  that  your  people  in  settling  our  country,  are  not  to  disturb  us  in  our  hunt- 
ing i  for  we  must  hunt  to  kill  meat  for  our  women  and  children,  and  to  have  some- 
thing to  buy  powder  and  lead,  and  procure  blankets  and  other  necessaries.  We  desire 
you  wdll  be  strong  in  discharging  your  promises  towards  us,  as  we  are  determined  to  be 
strong  in  advising  our  young  men  to  be  kind,  ftiendly  and  peaceable  towards  you.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  mission,  Capt.  Bullit  returned  to  his  men,  and  with  them  descended  the 
river  to  the  falls.* 

Some  of  this  party  of  Bullil's  shortly  after  laid  out  the  town  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  celebrated  Daniel  Boone  was  taken  prisoner,  with  27  others, 
in  Kentucky,  in  February,  1778,  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
brought  to  Old  Chillicothe.  Through  the  influence  of  the  British 
Governor,  Hamilton,  Boone,  with  10  others,  was  taken  from  thence 
to  Detroit. 

The  governor  look  an  especial  fancy  to  Boone,  and  offered  considerable  sums  for  his  re- 
lease, but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  Indians  also  had  taken  their  fiincy,  and  so  great  was  it  that 
they  took  him  back  to  Old  Chillicothe,  adopted  him  into  a  family,  and  fondly  caressed  hira. 
He  mingled  with  their  sports,  shot,  fished,  hunted  and  swam  with  them,  and  had  become 
deeply  ingratiated  in  their  favor,  when  on  the  Ist  of  June,  they  took  him  to  assist  them 
in  making  salt  in  the  Scioto  valley,  at  the  old  salt  wells,  near,  or  at,  we  believe,  the  present 
town  of  Jackson,  Jackson  county.  They  remained  a  few  days,  and  when  returned  to  Old 
Chillicothe,  his  heart  was  ngonized  by  the  sight  of  4S0  warriors,  armed,  painted  and 
equipped  in  ail  the  paraphanalia  of  savage  splendor,  ready  to  slarl  on  nneipedition  against 
Eoonesbo rough.  To  avert  the  cruel  blow  that  was  about  to  fail  upon  his  fiienda,  he  alone, 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  June,  escaped  fi'om  his  Indian  companions,  and  arrived  in 
time  to  foil  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  and  not  only  saved  the  borough,  which  he  himself  had 
founded,  but  probably  all  the  frontier  parts  of  Kentucky,  from  devastation. 

Boone  told  an  aged  pioneer,  yet  living,*  that  when  taken  prisoner  on  this  occasion,  the 
Indians  got  out  of  food,  and  after  having  killed  aiid  eaten  their  dogs,  were  ten  days  wiUl- 
out  any  other  sustenance  than  that  of  a  decoction  made  from  the  oozings  of  the  inner-bark 
of  the  while  oak,  which  after  drinking,  Boone  could  travel  with  the  best  of  them.  At 
length,  the  Indians  shot  a  deer,  and  boiled  its  entrails  lo  a  jelly,  of  which  they  all  drank, 
and  it  soon  acted  freely  on  their  bowels.  They  gave  some  to  Boone,  but  his  stomach  re- 
fused it.  After  repeated  eiforlB,  they  forced  him  to  swallow  about  half  a  pint,  which  ha 
did  with  wry  faces  and  disagreeable  retchings,  much  lo  the  amusement  of  the  simple  sav- 
ages who  langbed  heartily.  After  this  medicine  had  well  operated,  the  Indians  told  Boone 
that  he  might  eat ;  but  that  if  he  had  done  so  before,  it  would  have  killed  him.  They 
then  all  fell  to,  and  soon  made  amends  for  their  long  fast.  At  Detroit,  he  aswnished  the 
governor  by  making  gun-powder,  he  having  been  shut  ap  in  a  room  with  all  the  materials. 

"  Notes  on  Kentucky,  t  Joseph  Wood,  Elsq,,  of  MarieKB. 
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_  Another  early  pioneer,*  who  knew  Boone  well,  says  in  a  commu- 
nication to  lis : 

It  is  now  (1847)  54  7ear9  aincc  I  firal  saw  Daniel  Boone.  He  was  then  about  60  jeari 
old,  of  s  medium  size,  Hay  5  feet  10  inches,  not  given  to  corpulency,  retired,  unoblruaive, 
and  a  man  of  iew  words.  My  acquaintance  was  made  with  him  in  the  winter  season,  and 
well  remember  his  dreea  was  of  low  cloth,  and  not  a  woollen  garment  on  hia  body,  unless  hia 
stockings  were  of  that  material.  Home-made  was  the  common  wearof  the  people  of  Kea- 
tnclty,  at  [hat  time :  sheep  were  not  yet  introduced  into  the  conntry.  I  slept  four  nights  in 
the  bouse  of  one  West,  with  Boone :  there  were  a  namber  of  strangers,  and  he  was  constantly 
occupied  in  answering  questions.  He  bad  nothing  remarkable  in  his  personal  appearance. 
His  son,  Cnpt.  N.  Boone,  now  an  old  man,  ia  serving  in  the  1st  regiment  Unitfid  Stales 
Dragoons. 

In  July,  1779,  the  year  after  Boone  escaped  from  Old  Chilhcothe, 
Colonel  John  Bowman,  with  160  Kentuckians,  marched  against  the 
town.  The  narrative  of  this  expedition  is  derived  from  the  "  Notes 
on  Kentucky." 

The  party  rendezvoused  ar  the  mouih  of  the  Licking,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  night 
got  in  sight  of  the  town  undiecovered.  It  was  delerniined  to  await  until  daylif;ht  in  the 
morning  before  they  would  make  the  attack  ;  but  by  the  imprudence  of  some  of  the  men, 
whose  curiosity  exceeded  their  judgment,  the  party  was  discovered  by  the  Indians  betbre 
the  officers  and  men  had  arrived  at  the  several  positions  assiigned  them.  As  soon  as  the 
alarm  was  given,  a  fire  commenced  on  both  sides,  nnd  was  kept  np,  while  the  women  and 
children  were  seen  running  from  cabin  to  cabin,  in  the  greatest  confusion,  nnd  collectmg  in 
the  most  central  and  strongest.  At  clear  day-light,  it  was  discovered  that  Bowman's  men 
were  from  seventy  lo  one  hundred  yards  from  the  cabins,  in  which  the  Indians  bad  col- 
lected, and  which  they  appeared  determined  to  defend.  Having  no  other  arms  than  tom- 
ahawks and  rifles,  it  was  thooght  imprudent  to  attempt  to  storm  strong  cabins,  well  de- 
fended by  expert  warriors.  In  consequence  of  the  warriors  collecting  in  a  few  cabins  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  the  remainder  of  the  town  was  left  unprotected,  therefore,  while  « 
tire  was  kept  up  at  the  port  holes,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  those  within,  fire  waa 
set  to  30  or  40  cabins,  which  were  consumed,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  property,  con- 
sisting of  kettles  and  blankets,  were  taken  from  those  cabins.  In  seatching  the  woods 
near  the  town,  133  horses  were  collected. 

About  10  o'clock.  Bowman  and  his  party  commenced  their  march  homeward,  after  hav- 
ing nine  men  killed.  Whol  loss  the  Indiana  sustained,  was  never  known,  except  Black- 
fish,  their  principal  chief,  who  waa  wounded  through  the  knee  and  died  of  the  wound.t 
After  receiving  the  wound,  Blackfish  proposed  to  aarrendcr,  being  confident  that  hia  wound 
was  dangerous,  and  believing  that  there  were  among  the  while  people  surgeons  that  coald 
cure  him,  but  that  none  among  his  own  people  could  do  it. 

The  parly  had  not  marched  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  on  their  tetuni  home,  before  the 
Indians  appeared  in  eonaiderable  force  on  their  rear,  and  began  to  press  bard  upon  that 
quarter.  Bowman  selected  his  ground,  and  formed  hia  men  in  a  square  ;  but  the  Indians 
declined  a  close  engagement,  only  keeping  up  a  scattering  fire,  it  was  soon  dlacovered  that 
their  object  waa  to  retard  their  inarcli  until  they  could  procure  reinforcements  from  the 
neighboring  villages. 

As  soon  as  a  strong  position  was  taken  by  Col.  Bowman,  the  Indians  retired,  and  he  re- 
sumed the  line  of  march,  when  he  waa  again  attacked  in  the  rear.  He  again  formed  for 
battle,  and  again  the  Indians  retired,  and  the  scene  was  acted  over  several  times.  At 
length,  John  Ealger,  James  Harrod  and  George  Michael  Bedinger,  with  abonl  100  more 
mounted  on  horseback,  rushed  on  the  Indian  ranks  and  dispersed  them  in  every  direction. 
After  which  the  Indiana  abandoned  the  pursuit.  Bowman  crossed  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Miami,  and  after  croaaaing,  the  men  dispersed  lo  their  several  homes. 

In  the  summer  after  this  expedition,  Gen.  Clark  invaded  the  In- 

•  Col,  John  Johnston. 

t  This  ia  an  error.  A  late  publication  gives  evidence  thai  he  was  killed  in  an  escur- 
doninto  Kentucky,  by  a  while  womau. — H.  H. 
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dian  country.     On  his  approach,  the  Indians  reduced  Old  Chiliicothe 
lo  ashes.     See  page  86, 

The  article  relating  to  early  times  in  Greene  county,  is  slightly 
abridged  from  a  communication  by  Thomas  C.  Wright,  Esq.,  the 
county  auditor. 


House  IT 


After  AbdolonymHS  hnd  been  inken  from  his  humble  station  in  life,  and  made  femg  of 
Sidonea,  it  is  said  he  kept  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes  near  his  ihrone,  to  remind  him  of  hia  for- 
mer obscurity,  and  check  the  pride  which  power  is  eo  opt  lo  engender  in  the  heart  of  man. 
The  above  drawing  is  deemed  worthy  of  preservation,  not  only  as  a  memento  of  early 
times,  and  serving  as  a  contrast  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  improvement,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  historical  associations  it  raises  in  the  memory  of  the  first  judicial  proceedings 
and  organiMtion  of  Greene  county. 

The  house,  of  which  the  engraving  is  a  correct  representation,  is  yet  standing,  5i  miles 
west  of  Xenia,  near  the  Dayton  road.  It  was  baijt  by  Gen.  Benj.  Wbiterann,  a  short  dis- 
tance  south  of  the  log  cabin  mill  of  Owen  Davis,  on  Beaver  creek.  This  mill,  the  first 
erected  in  Greene,  was  finished  in  1798.  A  short  distance  east,  were  erected  two  block- 
houses, and  it  was  intended,  shoald  danger  render  it  necessary,  to  connect  them  by  a  line 
of  pickets,  and  include  the  mill  within  the  stockade.  This  mill  was  used  by  the  seitlers  of 
"  the  Dutch  Station,"  some  30  miles  distant,  in  the  center  of  Miami  county. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1803,  the  first  court  for  organizing  Greene  county,  was  held  in  this 
house,  then  the  residence  of  Peter  Borders.  Wm.  Maxwell,  Benj.  Whiteman  and  James 
Barret  were  the  associate  judges,  and  John  Paul,  clerk.  The  first  business  of  the  court 
was  to  iay  off  the  county  into  townships,  and  afler  transacting  some  other  business,  they 
adjourned  "  untU  court  in  conrae,"  having  been  in  session  one  ctoy. 

Thefirstcourt  for  the  trial  of  causes,  wag  held  in  the  same  house,  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  2d, 
1B03,  with  the  same  associate  judges,  and  Francis  Dunlavy,  presiding  judge,  and  iSiniei 
Simms,  prosecuting  attorney.  "  And  there  came  a  grand  jury,  to  wit :  Wm.  J.  Stewart, 
foreman,  John  Willson,  Wm,  Bnckles,  Abrm.  Van  Eaton,  James  Snodgrass,  John  Judy,- 
Evan  Morgan,  Robt.  Marshall,  Alei.  C.  Armstrong,  Joseph  C.  Vance,  Joseph  Willson, 
John  Buckhannon,  Martin  MendenhaH  and  Harry  Martin,  who  were  sworn  a  grand  jury  of 
inquest,  for  (he  body  of  Greene  county."     After  receiving  the  charge,  "  they  retired  out  of 

Their  place  of  retirement,  or  jury  room,  was  a  little  eqaal-shaped  pole  hut,  shown  on  the 
right  of  the  view. 

And  now,  while  their  honors,  vrith  becoming  gravity,  are  sitting  behind  a  table  ready  for 
business,  and  the  grand  jury  making  solemn  jnqnest  of  crimes  committed,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  state  of  the  county  then  and  at  present,  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mmd. 
Since  then,  fony-four  years  ago — a  period  within  the  recoilection  of  many  ofov 
25 
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and  whQt  a  change  I  Then  it  was  almost  an  entire  wUderness— a  primeyal  forest,  pUnled  by 
the  hand  of  nature.  The  first  house  in  Greene  eounly  waa  built  by  Daniel  Willson.  who  u 
now  living  near  Cemerville  Montgoniery  county.  It  waa  raised  on  the  7lh  day  of  April. 
17yfa,  about  4  miles  from  where  Bellbrook  haa  long  eince  been  laid  out  in  Sncaroreek 
township.  In  1798,  Thomas  Tounsley  settled  near  the  falls  of  Massie's  creek  some  8  miles 
fromXenia  The  ^me  year,  James  Galloway,  sen.,  settled  on  the  Little  Miami,  2  miles 
north  of  Oldtown,  Isaiah  and  Wm.  Gamer  Sutton  erected  the  first  house  in  Ctesar-s  ereek 
lownship,  m  1799,  about  5  milM  south  of  Xenia,  near  where  the  Bullakm  road  crosses 
ttesars  creek.  Ciaarsville  was  laid  out  by  T.  Cameal,  in  1800,  and  the  first  house  in  It 
H-as  built  the  year  following.  It  was  expected  to  become  the  connty  seat  but  was  finally 
rejected  m  fhvor  of  Xenia.  Ctesarsville,  at  the  time  of  this  conn,  contained  a  few  loff 
cabins,  and  so  scattered  about,  miles  apart,  the  traveller  might  find  one  of  these  primitive 
dwelhngs  sending  up  its  smoke  from  a  mod  and  stick  chimney  among  the  giants  of  the 
forest,  each  cabin  with  a  Uwie  patch  of  a  eoro -field,  thickly  dotted  over  with  girdled  trees.  A 
bndle-pa'h.  or  blaied  trees,  led  the  traveller  from  one  to  the  other  But  they  were  the 
abodes  of  contentment,  simplicity  of  manners,  whole-hearted  hospitality  and  generosity  of 
soul.,  which  does  honor  to  human  nntiu-e  and  gives  a  charm  to  existence  We  glance  at 
the  county  as  it  now  appears,  teeming  with  population,  in  an  advanced  state  of  improve- 
ment and  onltivation— farm  contiguous  to  fiirm,  with  large  bams— Ihe  hewed  log-houses 
wlucii  Btioceeded  log-cabins  aremostlygone,and  in  their  stead  are  commodious  brick  atone 
and  frame  dwellings— fiourisbing  orchards,  numerous  excellent  miHs—the  whole  county 
interaected  with  roads  m  every  direction— a  railroad  running  through  it,  connecting  it  with 
the  Queen  city,  and  the  same  connection  will  soon  be  with  Lake  Erie,  affording  a  speedy 
tranaportation  to  market  of  the  immense  quantities  of  produce  raised  by  the  fknners.  The 
change  is  so  great  that  it  brings  to  mind  the  wonder-working  wand  of  Proapero,  which 
being  »™ved  over  a  wilderness,  had  transformed  it  into  a  blooming  garden.  But  the  magi^ 
cat  wand,  m  this  ease,  was  free,  white  labor,  persevering  industry  and  good  management 

Bullo  return  to  the  court.  From  a  carefiii  eiamination  of  the  records  and  other  sources 
ot  inlormation,  I  cannot  leant  there  was  any  bnsinesa  for  the  grand  jury  when  ihey  retired, 
■iul  Ihey  were  not  pennitted  to  remain  idle  long:  the  spcctatora  in  attendance  promptly  took 
the  matter  mto  conaderalton.  They,  doubtless,  thought  it  a  great  pity  to  have  a  learned 
conn  and  nothing  for  ii  to  do :  so  they  set  to  and  cut  out  employment  for  their  honors 
by  engaging  in  divers  hard  t%hts  at  fisty-cuffe,  right  on  the  ground.  So  it  seems  oar 
pioneers  fought  for  the  benefit  of  the  court.  At  all  events,  while  their  honors  were  wailmg 
to  ^ttle  differences  necording  to  law,  they  were  making  np  issues  and  settling  them  by 
(nal  by  comiaC— a  process  by  which  they  avoided  the  much  complained  of"  laws  delay  " 
and  incurred  no  other  damages  than  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses,  which  were  regarded  as 
inere  trifles,  of  course.     Among  the  incidents  of  the  day,  characteristic  of  (he  times  waa 

this ;    A  Mr.  ,  fi^m  Warren  county,  was  in  attendance.     Owen  Davis,  the  owner  of 

the  mill,  who  by  the  way.  was  a  brave  Indian  iighter.  as  well  as  a  kind-hearted,  ob- 
iigii^  man,  charged  this  Warren  connty  man  with  speculating  in  pork,  alias  stealing  his 
neigliboi^s  hogs.  The  insult  was  resented— a  combat  took  place  forthwith,  in  which  Davis 
proved  viclonona.  He  then  went  into  court,  and  planting  himself  in  front  of  the  judges, 
he  observed  addresamg  himself  particularly  lo  one  of  them,  "  Well,  Ben.  Pve  whipped  that 
L  hog-thief— whafs  the  damage— what's  to  pay  T  and  thereupon,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  he  drew  out  his  buckskin  purse,  containing  8  or  10  dollars,  and  slammed  it  down 
on  the  table— then  shaking  his  fiat  at  the  judge,  whom  he  addressed,  he  continued  "Yes 
Ben,  and  if  yon'd  steal  a  hog,  d— n  you.  Td  whip  you  too."  He  had,  doubtless,  come  to' 
the  conclusion,  that,  as  there  was  a  court,  the  luxury  of  fighting  could  not  be  indulaed  ui 
gratis,  and  he  was  for  paying  up  as  he  went.  Seventeen  witnesses  were  sworn  and  sent 
before  the  grand  jury,  and  nme  bills  of  indiclmenl  were  found  the  same  day— all  for  ailrava 
and  assaults  and  batteries  committed  after  the  court  was  organized.  To  these  indictments 
the  parties  ail  pleaded  guilty,  and  were  fined— Davis  among  the  rest,  who  was  fined  eight 
dollars  for  his  shore  in  the  transactions  of  the  day. 

The  following  is  the  first  entry  made  on  the  record  afier  the  grand  jury  retired  ■  "  The 
court  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  several  candidates  for  the  surveyor's  office,  and  James 
GallowBy.jun..being  well  quaUfied,  was  appointed  surveyor  of  said  county."  On  the  3d  day 
of  the  term,  Joseph  C.Vance  (father  of  ex-Gov.  Vance,  of  Champaign  county.}  was  appointed 
10  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  establishing  the  seat  of  justice,  who,  with  David 
Huston  and  Joseph  Willson.  his  securities,  entered  into  a  bond,  with  a  penalty  of  1500  dol- 
lars,  tor  the  faithfiil  performance  of  hia  duties.  He  surveyed  and  laid  out  the  town  of 
Xenia  (which,  by  the  way.  is  an  old  French  word,  signiiying  a  new-year's  gift )  the  same 
seoBon,  fcr  at  the  next  December  term,  he  was  allowed  ""$49.25  for  laying  off  the  town  of 
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Xenia,  finding  chainmen,  making  plots  and  selling  lots,"  On  ihe  3d  day  of  ihe  lemi, 
Daniel  Syrames  was  allowed  iweniy  dollars  for  prosecuting  in  behalf  of  the  state.  The  pre- 
siding jndge  then  left  the  court,  but  it  was  continued  by  the  associate  judges  for  the  trans- 
action of  county  buaineaa.  In  addition  lo  the  duties  now  pertaitiing  to  associate  jndges, 
they  discharged  the.  duties  now  performed  by  the  board  of  county  coramisaionera,  Archi- 
bald Lowry  and  Griflith  Foos,  were  each  licensed  to  keep  ft  lavem  in  the  town  of  Spring- 
field, on  the  payment  of  eight  dollars  for  each  license.  A  license  was  also  granted  to  Peter 
Borders  to  keep  a  layem  at  his  house,  on  the  payment  of  four  dollars,  "  together  with  all 
legal  fees."  So  our  old  log-house  has  the  honor  of  having  the  first  learned  court  held  withm 
its  lougli  walls  ;  and,  in  addition  la  (hat,  it  was,  in  lact,  the  first  hotel  ever  licensed  in  the 
county  in  which  hog  and  bommony,  and  new  corn  whiskey  could  be  had  in  abundance.  Per- 
haps the  court  was  a  little  interested  In  granting  the  license.  Like  old  Jack  Fallalaff,  ihey 
might  like  "  to  take  their  own  ease  in  their  own  inn."  James  Galloway,  sen.,  was  ap- 
pointed county  treasurer.    The  coarl  then  adjourned,  having  been  in  eession  three  days. 

Napoleon  said,  it  was  "  bm  one  step  from  the  sablune  to  the  ridiculous."  Old  Faneuil 
Hall  has  the  proud  boast  of  being  the  cradle  of  liberty;  and  it  may  be  claimed  for  our  old 
cabin,  that  it  Is  the  cradle  of  Greene  county — in  which  It  was  organized — in  which  was  had 
the  first  judicial  proceedings — whose  walls  first  resounded  with  die  eloquence  of  those  long- 
tobed  gentlemen,  of  whom  Martial  has  satirically  said, "  Iras  et  verba  iocaat." 

On  the  I9th  day  of  the  same  month,  (AngustJ  the  associate  judges  held  another  court 
for  the  transaction  of  county  business.  They  conimned  to  meet  and  adjourn  from  day  lo 
day,  wailing  for  the  lister  of  tasable  property  lo  return  bis  book,  until  the  Sad,  when  they 
made  an  order,  that  50  cents  should  be  paid  for  each  wolf  killed  within  the  bounds  of  iha 
county,  and  "  thai  the  largest  block-hoaae  should  be  appropriated  lo  Ihe  use  of  a  jail  f  and 
lienjamin  White  man,  Esq.,  was  appointed,  in  behalf  of  the  county,  to  contract  for  repairing 
it — a  decisive  mark  of  civilisation — and  thai  the  rights  of  mewa  and  luum  were  hereafter 
10  be  obeerved  and  enforced.  Among  the  allowances,  at  this  term,  there  was  one  of  6  dol- 
lars to  Joseph  C.  Vance,  for  carrying  the  election  retams  of  Sugar  creek  township  to  Cin- 
cinnati ;  and  a  like  sum  lo  David  Huston,  for  returning  the  poll-book  of  Beaver  creek. 
He  afterwards  held  ihe  office  of  associate  judge  31  years,  and  twice  represented  Greene 
county  in  the  state  legislature.  He  lived  the  life  of  an  honest  man — was  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  in  1343.  The  clerk  and  sheriff  were  allowed  20 
dollaiH  each  for  ei-officio  fees,  and  Jacob  Shingledeeker,  9  dollars  and  50  cents,  for  pre- 
paring the  block-house  to  serve  as  a  jail — a  great  perversion  from  the  original  design  of  the 
bnilding,  as  it  was  intended,  at  first,  to  keep  nnwelcome  visitors  out,  and  ended  in  keeping 
unwilling  visitors  in.  It  was  ordered  by  the  court,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mad  Elver  town- 
diip  should  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes,  or  rather,  their  taxes  were  reduced  two 
cents  on  each  horse  and  one  cent  on  each  cow.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  favor,  was 
"for  erecting  pahlic  buildivgi."  As  we  have  seen  no  public  buildings  yet  but  the  two 
block-houses,  and  the  one  which  figures  at  the  head  of  this  communication,  the  reader 
would,  doubtless,  be  mach  aatpriaed  that  the  erection  of  these  should  be  deemed  sufficiently 
meritorious  as,  in  part,  to  eiempt  the  inhabitants  from  the  payment  of  laites.  But  these 
public  buildings  were  situated  In  Cinomnati.  We  apprehend  tiiat  but  few  of  our  citizens 
are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  first  settlers  m  (his  county  contributed  lo  the  erection  of 
poblic  buildings  in  Cincinnati — the  old  stone  court-house,  we  suppose,  which  was  burnt 
down  while  used  as  barracks  In  lime  of  the  last  war,  and  the  hewed  log  jail  which  stood 
on  the  north  side  of  the  public  square. 

The  first  supreme  court  was  held  in  the  same  house,  on  the  25th  day  of  October,  1603, 
by  their  honors  Samuel  Hanllngdon  and  Wm.  Spriggs,  judges  ;  William  Maxwell,  sheriff, 
John  Paul,  clerk,  and  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Esq.,  of  Cmcinnatl,  prosecuting  attorney.  Richard 
Thomas  was  admitted  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law.  Nothing  more  was  done,  and 
(he  court  adjourned  the  same  day. 

At  the  November  term  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  the  first  thing  was  lo  arraign 
Thomas  Davla,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  for  misconduct  in  office.  He  pleaded  guilty,  was 
fined  one  dollar,  and  ordered,  in  the  language  of  the  record,  "  to  ttand  committed  until 
performance."  Bui  what  the  misconduct  was  for  which  he  was  fined,  the  record  sayeth 
not ;  neither  is  it  known  whether  he  raised  the  dollar,  or  was  mode  fcmiliar  with  the  inside 
of  the  block-house.  On  the  first  day  of  this  term,  the  Rev.  Robert  Armstrong  received  a 
license  lo  solemnize  the  rites  of  matrimony.  He  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fulton  were  sent, 
by  the  genera!  associate  synod  of  Scotland,  as  missionaries  to  Kentucky,  and  arrived  at 
Maysville  in  1796  ;  but,  not  liking  the  instilution  of  slavery,  Mr.  Fulton  went  to  the  neigh- 
borhood where  South  Hanover  now  is,  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  came  lo  Greene  county, 
(Mo.    This  was  the  commencement  of  the  Seceder  denomination  in  this  county.    From 
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this  Bmall  beginning,  it  has  become  the  most  mmicrOQB,  perhaps,  of  any  other  in  the  ei 
They  form  a  large  portion  of  an  orderly,  law-abiding  and  industrious  populai" 
observing  the  Sabbath  and  in  the  discharge  of  their  religious  dnliea,  and  correct  in  moral 
conduct.  They  are  mostly  furmers,  in  independent  circumstances.  Mr.  Armairong  was  a 
small  man,  of  vast  learning,  with  the  simplicity,  in  some  things,  of  a  child.  An  anecdote 
istoldofhisheingat  a  log-rolling,  assisting  to  carry  a  log,  and  having  but  B  few  inches  of 
handspike,  the  weight  of  it  rested  mostly  on  him.  The  person  with  whom  he  was  lifting, 
seeing  his  situation,  said,  "  stop,  Mr.  Armstrong — let  me  give  you  more  handspike." 
"  No,"  said  the  rev.  gentleman,  "  no  more  slick  for  me  ;  I  have  already  as  mnch  as  I  can 
carry."  He  was  universally  esteemed  and  respected.  He  died  in  1818.  He  brought  a 
very  large  Ubtary  of  books  with  him,  and  was  very  liberal  in  lending  them.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance, perhaps,  may  be  attributed  the  fact,  thai  more  books  have  been  sold  and  read 
in  this  county  than  in  any  other  of  the  same  population  in  the  state. 

At  this  term,  in  the  case  of  Wm.  Orr  vs.  Peter  Borders,  leave  was  given  to  amend  the 
declaration,  on  payment  of  coats — an  indication  that  some  attention  began  to  be  paid  to 
special  pleading.  The  first  civil  case  that  was  tried  by  a  jnry,  was  that  of  Waliingsford 
vs.  Vandolah.  A  verdict  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  of  24  cents,  upon  which  "  he  paid 
the  jury  and  constables  fees." 

At  the  December  term  of  the  common  pleas,  four  cases  of  assault  and  battery  were  tried 
by  jury,  which  took  up  the  first  day.  The  day  following,  this  entry  was  made ;  William 
Chipnian  vs.  Henry  Siona,  "judgment  confessed  for  one  cent  damages  and  costs,"  But 
such  is  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  records  were  kept,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertam 
what  the  snbject  matter  of  the  controversy  was  in  which  sach  heavy  damages  were  admit- 
ted. The  court  decided,  (hat  the  fee  paid  to  the  stales'  attorney,  at  the  August  term,  was 
illegal,  and  should  be  lefiinded.  This  was  the  result  of"  the  sober  second  Ihooghts"  of  the 
court  about  that  twenty  dollar  fee,  for  which  the  attorney  came  from  Cincinnati,  more  than 
50  miles,  through  ihe  woods,  and  drew  nine  bills  of  indictment  and  attended  to  (he  cases 
At  this  term,  Andrew  Read,  an  early  settler  near  where  the  beautiful  village  of  Fairfield 
now  is,  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  as  associate  judge,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
election  of  William  Maxwell  to  the  office  of  sheriff.  The  first  view  and  survey  of  a  new 
road  route  was  granted  at  this  term.  It  was  to  commence  at  Springfield,  pass  the  Tellow 
spring  and  intersect  the  Pinkney  road  near  Isaac  Morgan's.  Wm.  Maxwell,  Lewis  Davis, 
and  Thomas  Tounsley  were  appointed  viewers,  and  James  Galloway,  jnn.,  surveyor.  So 
our  fellow-citizen,  Maj.  Galloway,  was  the  first  county  surveyor,  surveyed  the  first  road  by 
order  of  the  court,  and  afterwards  made  a  map  of  the  county,  in  its  present  metes  and 
bounds,  showing  nil  the  surveys  and  sections  of  the  land,  with  their  divisions  and  stibdi- 
vmons  mlo  tracts.  Tavern  licenses  were  granted  to  Thomas  Fream,  William  Moore,  and 
James  M'Pherson,  to  keep  taverns  in  their  houses  for  one  year,  and  so  ended  (he  terra 

The  June  term  of  1804,  was  the  lasl  court  ever  held  in  the  old  log  house.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  same  judges,  clerk  and  sheriff,  with  Arthur  St.  Clair,  F^.,  of  Cincinnati, 
prosecuting  attorney.  The  writer  of  this  has  been  informed,  he  wore  a  cocked  hat  and  a 
sword.  William  M'Parland  was  foreman  of  the  grand  jury.  A  singular  incident  took 
place  at  the  opening  of  this  court.  There  was  a  shelf  in  one  comer,  consisting  of  a  board 
on  two  pins  inserted  in  the  wall,  containing  a  few  books,  among  which  counsellor  St.  Clair 
searched  for  a  bible,  on  which  to  swear  the  jury.  At  length  he  took  down  a  volume,  and 
observed,  with  his  peculiar  lisp,  "  Weil,  gendemen,  here  is  a  hook  which  looks  thist  like 
a  testament."  The  foreman  of  (he  grand  jury  was  accordingly  swoni  upon  it — bnt  the 
book,  which  so  much  resembled  a  testament  in  external  appearance,  turned  out,  in  fact,  to 
be  an  odd  volume  of  The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment  1 !  From  this  mistake,  or  some 
unknown  cause,  the  practice  of  swearing  on  the  Evangelists,  has  gone  entirely  out  of  use 
in  this  county,  being  substituted  by  swearing  with  the  uplifted  hand,  or  afFirmmg.  The 
grand  jury  found  several  hills  of  indictment,  and  were  discharged  the  same  day. 

In  proponion  as  cases  of  assault  and  battery  begin  to  decrease,  a  sprinkling  of  civil  snits 
make  their  appearance  on  the  docket.  Fourteen  cases  were  called  the  first  day,  and  all 
continued,  eicept  one,  in  which  judgment  was  confessed,  and  stay  of  execution  granted 
until  nest  term.    The  entry  of  continuance  was  in  this  form  :  A.  B.  vs.  C.  D.    E.  F,  and 

G.  H.  pledges  for  the  defendant  in  ihe  sum  $ .     This  form  was  observed  in  all  oases, 

the  amount  being  more  or  less,  according  to  the  subject  matter  in  controversy.  On 
Wednesday  of  this  terra,  Joseph  Tatnian  produced  his  commission  as  associate  judge,  and 
took  the  oath  of  office.  He  afterwards,  in  1816,  In  company  with  Samuel  and  William 
Casad,  laid  out  the  town  of  Fairfield,  not  for  from  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  town,  named 
Piqua,  at  which  Gen.  George  R.  Clark  defeated  the  Indians,  in  I7S0,  On  this  day,  22 
cases  were  called;  II  continued,  3  settled,  1  judgment,  5  ruled  for  plea  in  40  days,  one  in 
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]0  days,  1  discontinutd  and  1  abated  by  death.  This  wag  celtBinlj'  a.  pretty  fair  beginniDg, 
and  quite  encouraging  to  the  learned  profession. 

The  total  amount  of  taxable  property  tetumed  by  the  "  lialere,"  was  $393.04,  and  thia 
levy  included  houses  and  mills,  if  any.  As  Co  bouses,  there  was  but  one  returned,  and  that 
was  valued  for  taxation  at  mie  dollar .'  Considering  the  sparsenesa  of  population,  and 
email  amonnc  of  propeny  in  the  county,  the  proportion  of  litigation  waa  greater  then,  than 
at  this  time,  1847,  when  the  total  amount  of  taxable  property  ia  $6,5B3,673.  So  much 
of  a  change  in  43  years.  They  fought  less  and  lawed  more.  In  newly  settled  coDUties, 
there  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  fondness  among  the  people  for  lawsuits.  After  a  court  has 
been  organized  in  a  new  county,  they  still  continue  to  settle  (heir  difficulties  by  combat, 
until  fines  beconie  troublesome.  The  court  then  becomes  the  arena  in  which  their  conten- 
liona  and  quarrels  are  carried  and  finally  disposed  of.  If  one  cannot  afford  the  fine  or  ira- 
prisojment  which  would  be  incurred,  by  taking  personal  Batirfbcrion,  he  can  bring  a  suit, 
if  any  cause  of  action  can  be  found,  and  no  matter  how  small  the  amount  claimed,  or 
frivolous  the  matter,  if  he  can  only  cast  his  adversary  and  throw  him  in  the  costs,  he  is  as 
much  gratified  as  if  he  had  made  him  halloa  "enough — take  him  off."  It  is  this  spirit 
which  giTea  rise  to  so  many  ttifiing  and  vexalions  law  suits. 

And  now  we  take  leave  of  our  primitive  dwelling  bouse,  court  house  and  tavern  It  is 
still  standing,  and  occupied  as  a  residence.  While  our  drawing  was  being  taken  -jn  old 
fashioned  long-handled  frying-pan  was  over  the  fire — its  spacious  bottom  well  paied  with 
rashers  of  ham,  sending  forth  a  savory  odor,  enough  to  make  a  hungry  persoiii  mouth 
water.  What  scenes  it  has  witnessed — what  memories  it  recalls.  It  has  witnessed  the 
organiiation  of  the  county — the  first  administration  of  law  and  justice— the  firit  esercise 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  through  the  ballot-box,  and  the  first  legal  punishment  of  criuniials 
Near  it  the  first  corn  was  ground  into  meal  &tr  the  use  of  the  settlers,  and  here  ihej  rallied 
to  build  block-houses  to  protect  them  from  the  hostile  allaeka  of  the  Indiana.  As  a  tavern 
many  a  weary  traveller,  throuH;h  the  tall  and  lonely  forest,  has  been  sheltered  and  refrerfied 
beneath  its  hmnble  roof.  How  many  buckeye  lads  and  lasaes  have  beeji  reared  within  its 
walls — for 

"  Bnirdly  chiels  and  clever  bizzies 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is  1" 

How  many  jovial  dances  have  been  had  on  its  puncheon  floor.     While  we  may  suppose 

knife,  to  extract  splinters  from  the  heels  of  the  dancers,  as  fosi  as  the  seta  were  over.  How 
many  courtships  have  been  carried  on  during  the  long  winter  nights — the  old  folks  asleep, 
and  the  young  lovers  comfortably  toasting  their  shins  over  the  decaying  embers — happy  in 
present  love,  and  indulging  in  blight  anticipations  of  housekeeping  in  a  cabin. 

Long  mayest  thou  stand,  old  relic,  as  a  memento  of  pioneer  life,  primitive  eimplicily  and 
good  old-fashioned  honesty,  to  remind  the  rising  generation  of  ^e  hardships  and  priva- 
tions our  pioneer  fathers  encountered,  in  first  settling  the  county,  and  to  show  by  this  humble 
beginning,  compared  vrith  the  present  state  of  improvement,  how  much  honest  labor, 
pains-taking  industry  and  thrifty  management  can  accomplish. 

Xenia,  the  county  seat,  is  on  the  Little  Miami  railroaii,  64  miles 
north  of  Cincinnati,  and  61  from  Columbus.  It  is  a  liandsome,  flour- 
ishing and  well-built  town,  with  broad  streets,  and  some  fine  stores 
and  elegant  dwellings.  The  engraving  represents  a  part  of  the 
principal  street ;  the  court  house,  shown  on  the  left,  is  the  most  ele- 
gant, as  yet  built,  in  Ohio. 

Xenia  was  laid  off  in  the  forest,  in  the  autumn  of  1803,  by  Joseph 
C.  Vance,  on  the  land  of  John  Paul,  who  gave  the  ground  bounded 
by  Main,  Market,  Detroit  and  Greene  streets,  for  the  public  build- 
ings. The  first  cabin  was  erected  in  April,  1804,  by  John  Marshal!, 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  town.  The  first  good  hewed  log 
house  was  erected  for  the  Rev.  James  Fowler,  of  the  Methodist 
persuasion,  from  Petersburg,  Va. :  it  is  still  standing,  and  is  now  the 
hatter's  shop,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  old  bank.     David  A. 
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Sanders  built  the  fir';t  frtnie  house  on  the  ipot  on<*upied  hy  the  new 
bank     It  is\ct 'ituiclm^     mMun    tieet  m  &Li\av  t,  iddition 


Pieto  in  Xema. 
.    The  first  supreme  court  was  held  Oct.  3d,  1804.     The  grand  jury 
held  their  deliberations  under  a  sugar  tree,  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
residence  of  James  Gowdy. 

The  first  court  of  common  pleua  in  Xeniu.was  on  the  15th  of  November,  1804,  and  waa 
held  by  the  associate  judges.  A  liceuae  was  grunted  lo  "  William  A.  Benlty,  to  keep  a 
tavern  in  the  town  of  Xenia  for  one  year,  on  the  payment  of  $8.00 !"  This  was  die  first 
tavern  ever  licensed  in  the  place.  It  was  a  donble  hewed  log  hooee,  two  slories  high,  and 
was  in  progress  of  er*ction  at  the  same  lime  with  Fowler's  house.  It  stood  on  the  sonth 
side  of  Main  street,  opposite  [be  public  square,  on  the  spot  where  there  now  ia  a  two  story 
brick  house,  occupied  as  a  drug  store.  In  the  west  room,  above  stairs,  the  court  was  held. 
The  first  election  in  the  place  was  held  in  this  house.  It  continued  to  be  a  tavern  until 
after  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  and,  until  Mr.  James  Colfier  bnilt  his  brick  tavern  on 
Pelroit  street,  was  the  grand  hotel  of  the  place.  In  a  comer  of  the  west  room,  there  waa 
an  old-fashioned  bar^the  upper  part  enclosed  with  upright  slats  of  wood,  wdth  a  little 
wicket,  through  which  the  grog  was  handed  out  in  half  pint  glass  cruets.  In  time  of  the 
war,  the  recruiting  ofiicers  put  up  at  this  house  ;  and  here  might  be  seen  the  recruiting  ser- 
geant rattling  dollars  on  a  drum's  head,  and  calling  for  half  pints,  appealing  to  the  patriot- 
iam  of  the  bystanders,  tempting  them  with  gingling  dollars,  and  adding  diereto  the  potency 
of  whiskey,  to  enlist  recruits  for  the  army.  Court  continued  lo  be  held  in  this  house  for 
the  years  1804  and  1805,  and  until  a  new  court  house  was  built. 

In  1804,  the  building  of  the  first  jail  was  let  to  Amos  Darough ;  it  was  received  from  the 
contractor  in  October.  It  stood  on  ground  now  covered  by  the  new  court  bouse,  and  waa 
constructed  of  hewed  logs.  "It  was  burnt  down  the  year  following  ;  and  in  April,  1806,  s 
new  jail  was  accepted  from  Wilham  A.  Beatly.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  market 
house— was  a  rough  log  building;  two  stories  high,  with  a  cabin  roof,  and  was  burnt  down 
in  time  of  the  war  with  England.  The  building  of  the  first  coon  hoase  was  let  on  the  8th 
day  of  AprU,  1806,  to  William  Kendall,  ndio  was  allowed  six  dollars  for  clearing  the  tim- 
ber from  the  public  square.  The  house  was  built  of  brick,  40  feet  square  and  28  feet  high, 
with  a  cupola  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  10  feet  in  diameter  and  IS  feel  high.  It  was  fin- 
ished, and  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  1809,  accepted. 

On  the  6th  of  April.  1806,  "  a  license  was  grnnted  to  James  Gowdy,  for  retailing  nier- 
ehandiee,  on  his  complying  with  the  iaw !"  He  opened  his  goods  in  a  log  house,  with  a 
mud  and  stick  chimney,  which  stood  on  Greene  street,  at  the  north  end  of  where  Mr.  John 
Ewing's  store  now  is.     He  was  the  first  merchant  in  the  place. 

The  first  puniehment  for  crime  was  in  1806.     The  person  was  convicted  for  stealing 
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ir  tree  on  the  public  square,  which 

tuui.,  ".u^^  ..asiM  ,.,„„„„,^„.,.j,.  vn  his  bare  back,  which  was  inflicted  by  James  Col- 
iipr.  '  The  sugar  tree  served  as  a  whipping-posl  for  Ihe  kst  lime  on  the  8lh  of  October, 
1808.  A  man  was  convicted  for  stealing  a  shovel-plow  and  clevis,  and  the  Bcnlcnce  was 
that  he  should  receive  eight  lashes  on  his  bare  back,  "  and  stand  eommilted  until  perform- 
ance," He  drank  a  pint  of  whiskey  jus-  before  hugging  the  tree,  though  it  did  not  prevent 
him  from  halloaing  lustily,  while  receiving  the  eighl  Blrjpes." 

Xenia  contains  1  German  Lutheran,  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  1 
Methodist  Protestant,  1  Seceder,  1  Associate  Reformed  and  1  Bap- 
tist church,  beside  2  churches  for  colored  persons— two  church 
edifices  are  erecting,  one  by  the  Presbyterian  and  the  other  by  the 
Associate  Reformed  denomination— 17  mercantile  stores,  1  foundery, 
2  newspaper  printing  offices,  1  bank,  a  classical  academy  in  fine  re- 
pute, and  in  1840,  had  1414  inhabitants,  and  in'  1847,  about  2800. 

JosiAH  Hunt  resided  in  this  eoumy  in  the  time  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  He 
wasastont,  well-formed,  henvy-Bct  man,  capable  of  enduring  great  hardships  and  priva- 
tions, and  was  then  a  member  of  the  Methudist  Episcopal  church.  There  was  a  tone  of 
candor  and  sincerity,  as  well  as  modesty,  in  his  manner  of  relating  the  ihnllnig  scenes  m 
which  he  had  been  nn  actor,  which  left  no  doubt  of  their  truth  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
Iieard  him.  He  was  one  of  Wayne's  legion,  and  was  in  tlie  baiile  of  the  Fallen  Timber, 
on  the  aOlh  of  August,  1794.  „  , 

At  the  commencement  of  the  onset,  just  after  entering  the  fallen  timber.  Hunt  was  rush- 
ing  on,  and  about  to  spring  over  a  feUen  tree,  when  be  was  fired  at  by  an  Indian,  concealed 
behind  it.  The  latter  was  compelled  lo  fife  in  such  haste  thai  he  misicd  his  aim.  It  was, 
however,  a  close  shave,  for  the  bullet  whizzed  through  the  lock  of  his  right  temple,  causing 
that  ear  to  ring  for  an  hour  after.  The  Indian's  body  was  entirely  naked  fioni  the  waiec 
up  with  a  red  stripe  painted  up  and  down  his  back.  As  soon  as  be  iited,  he  took  to  hiB 
heels.  Hunt  aimed  at  the  center  of  the  red  stripe,  the  Indian  running  zig-iag  "i'Se  '^e 
worm  of  a  fence."  When  he  fired  the  Indian  bounded  up  and  fell  forward.  He  had 
fought  his  iast  battle.  ,  „         .,, 

He  was  an  exeelleni  hunter.  In  the  winter  of  1793,  while  the  army  lay  at  Greenville, 
he  was  employed  to  supply  the  officers  with  gome,  and  in  consequence  was  exempted  from 
uanison  duty  The  sentinels  had  orders  to  permit  him  to  leave  and  enter  the  fort  when- 
ever he  chose.    The  Indians  made  a  practice  of  climbing  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort. 


0  watch  the  garrison.    If  a  person  w 


IS  taken  of  the 


direction  be  went,  his  path  ambushed  and  his  scalp  secured.  To  avoid  this  danger.  Hunt 
always  left  the  fort  in  the  darkocffii  of  night,  for  soid  he,  "  when  once  I  had  got  into  the 
woods  without  their  knowledge,  I  had  as  good  a  chance  as  they,"  He  was  accustomed, 
on  leaving  the  fort,  to  proceed  some  distance  in  the  direction  he  intended  to  hunt  the  next 
day,  and  bivanck  for  the  night.  To  keep  from  freezing  to  death,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  fire  ;  but  10  show  a  light  in  the  enemy's  country,  was  lo  invite  certain  destruction.  To 
avoid  this  danger  he  dng  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  his  tomahawk,  about  the  size  and 
depth  of  a  hat  crown.  Having  prepared  it  properly,  he  procared  some  "  ratk,"  meaning 
thick  white  oak  bark,  from  a  dead  tree,  which  will  retain  a  strong  heat  when  covered  with 
its  ashes.  Kindling  a  fire  from  fiint  and  steel  at  the  bottom  of  his  "  coal  pit,"  as  he  termed 
it  the  bark  was  severed  into  strips  and  placed  in  layers  crosswise,  until  the  pit  was  full. 
After  it  was  sufficiently  ignited,  it  was  covered  over  with  dirt,  with  the  exeepUon  of  two 
ait  holes  in  the  margin,  which  could  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  Spreading  down  a 
layer  of  bark  or  brush  to  keep  him  off  the  cold  ground,  he  Set  down  with  the  "  cool  pi(f'  be- 
tween his  legs,  enveloped  himself  in  his  blanket,  and  slept  cat-dozes  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion If  his  fire  became  too  much  smothered,  he  would  freshen  it  up  by  blowing  into  one 
of  the  air  holes.  He  declared  he  coald  make  himself  sweat  whenever  he  chose.  The 
snapping  of  a  dry  twig  was  sufficient  to  awaken  him,  when  uncovering  his  head,  he  keenly 
scrutinized  m  the  darkness  and  gloom  nronnd— his  right  hand  on  his  trusty  nfle  "  ready 
for  the  mischance  of  the  hour,"  A  person  now,  in  full  security  from  danger,  enjoying  the 
comfona  and  refinements  of  civilized  life,  can  scarcely  bring  his  mind  to  realize  his  situa- 
tion, or  do  justice  to  the  powers  of  bodily  endurance,  firmness  of  nerve,  self-reliance  and 

'  From  Thomas  Coke  Wright, 
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couroae,  mamfesled  by  him  thnt  winler.  A  lone  man  in  b  dreary  mleraiinable  forert, 
Bwarnimg  wuh  enemies,  blood -lliirsiy,  crafty  and  of  horrid  barharily,  wiihoul  a  friend  or 
human  being  lo  afford  him  Ihe  least  aid,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  tha  freezing  winds  moan- 
ing ihrough  the  bare  and  leafless  branches  of  the  mil  trees,  while  the  dismal  howling  of  a 
pack  of  wolves — 

"  Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  aa  ihe  grave  ; 
Burning  for  blood,  bony,  gaunt  and  grim." 
might  be  heard  in  the  distance,  mingled  with  the  bowlings  of  ibe  wintry  winds,  were  well 
ealculBietl  to  create  a  lonely  semation  obonl  the  heart  and  appal  any  common  spirit. 
Tlicre  would  he  sit,  nodding  in  his  blanket,  an  distinguishable  in  the  darkness  from  an 
o.d  Slump,  endurmg  the  rigor  of  winter,  keeping  himself  from  freezing,  yet  showing  no 
hre,— cahn,  ready  and  prompt  to  engage  in  mortal  combat,  with  whatever  enemy  might 
assail,  whether  Lidian,  hear  or  panther.  At  day-light  he  commenced  hunting,  proceeding 
slowly  and  with  esireme  caution,  looking  for  game  and  watching  for  Indians  at  the  same 
time.  Wbenhefoundadeer,previouslytoBhootinEit,  he  put  a  bullet  in  his  month,  ready 
for  reloading  hia  gun  with  all  possible  dispatch,  which  he  did  before  moving  from  the  spot, 
casting  searching  glances  in  every  direction  for  Indians,  Cautiously  approaching  the  deer, 
niter  he  had  Bhot  it,  he  dragged  it  to  a  tree  and  commenced  the  process  of  skinning  with 
fu3  back  towurda  the  tree,  and  his  rifle  leanmg  against  it,  in  reach  of  his  right  hand.  And 
BO  with  his  rear  protected  by  the  tree,  he  would  skin  a  short  time,  then  straighten  up  and 
scan  m  every  direction,  to  see  if  the  report  of  his  rifle  had  brought  an  Indian  in  his  vicin- 
ity, then  apply  hunself  to  skinning  again.  If  he  heard  a  slick  break,  or  any— the  slightest 
noise  indicating  the  proximity  of  animal  life,  he  clutched  his  rifle  instanUy,  and  was  on  the 
alert  prepared  for  any  emergency.  Having  skmned  and  cut  up  the  animal,  the  fmir-quar- 
lers  were  packed  in  the  hide,  which  was  ho  arranged  as  (o  be  slung  lo  his  back  like  a  knap- 
»ick,  with  which  he  wended  his  way  to  the  fort.  If  the  deer  was  kiUed  fer  from  the  gar- 
nson,  he  only  brought  in  the  fore-quarters.  One  day  he  got  within  gun-shot  of  three  In- 
dians unpercened  by  them.  He  was  on  a  ridge  and  they  in  a  hollow.  He  took  aim  at 
the  foremost  one,  and  waited  some  time  tor  a  chance  for  two  to  range  against  each  other, 
intending,  if  they  got  in  that  position,  to  shoot  two  and  take  his  chance  with  the  other  in 
single  combat  But  they  continued  marching  in  Indian  file,  and  though  he  could  have 
killed  either  of  them,  the  other  two  would  have  made  the  odds  agaiiiW  him  too  great,  so  he  let 
them  pass  unmolested.  Amidst  aU  the  danger  to  which  he  was  constantly  esposed,  he 
passed  unharmed. 

Owmg  to  the  constant  and  powerfiil  exercise  of  the  faculties,  his  ability  to  hear  and  dis- 
criminate sounds  was  wonderfully  increased,  and  the  pereeptive  fecolties  much  enlarged. 
He  made  $70  that  winter  by  hunting,  over  and  above  his  pay  as  a  eoldier. 

At  the  treaty  ni  Greenville,  in  J795,  the  Indians  seemed  lo  consider  Hunt  as  the  neit 
greatest  man  to  Wayne  himself.  They  rnqtured  for  him,  got  round  him,  and  were  loud  and 
earnest  in  their  praises  and  compliments :  "  Great  man,  Capt.  Hunt — great  warrior — good 
huutmg  man  ;  Indian  no  can  kill '."  They  informed  him  that  some  of  their  bravest  and 
most  cunning  warriors,  had  often  set  out  eipressly  to  kill  him.  They  knew  how  he  made 
his  secret  camp-fires,  the  ingenuity  of  which  excited  their  admiration.  The  parties  in  quest 
of  him  had  often  seen  hun— could  describe,  the  dress  he  wore,  and  his  cap,  which  was  made 
of  a  raccoon's  skin  with  the  tail  hanging  down  behind,  the  front  turned  up  and  ornamented 
w-ith  three  brass  rings.  The  scalp  of  such  a  great  hunter  and  warrior  they  considered  to 
be  an  iavalnable  trophy.  Yet  they  never  could  catch  him  off  his  guard— never  gel  within 
shooting  distance,  without  being  discovered  and  exposed  lo  his  death-dealing  rifle. 

Many  years  ago  he  went  to  Indiana,  nor  has  the  writer"  of  this  ever  heard  from  him 
since,  nor  is  it  known  among  his  old  friends  here,  whether  he  is  living. 

Nine  miles  north  of  Xeiiia,  on  the  Little  Miami  river  and  railroad, 
are  the  Yellow  Springs.  It  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  place  of  fashion- 
able resort.  The  improvements,  consisting  of  a  hotel  and  numer- 
ous cottages,  are  in  a  picturesque  situation.  "The  springs  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  possess  medicinal  qualities, 
deemed  equal  in  utility  to  any  in  the  United  Stales."  The  Duke  of 
Saxe  Weimer  says  in  his  Travels : 

The  spring  originates  in  a  limestone  rock,  the  water  has  a  little  taste  of  iron,  and  de- 

■  Thomas  Coke  Wright. 
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posiMw  a  great  quantity  of  ochre,  from  which  it  takes  ita  name.  The  spring  13  said  to  give 
110  Gallons  of  water  per  minute,  which  ia  received  in  a  basin  surrounded  with  cedar  Weea. 
Tlie  yellow  stream  which  comes  from  the  basin,  runs  a  short  distance  over  a  bed  ol  lime- 
stone  and  is  afterwards  precipitated  into  the  valley.  These  limestone  rocks  form  very  sin- 
gular figures  on  the  edge  of  this  valley;  the  detached  pieces  resemble  the  Devils  Wallol 
the  HaiK. 

Clifton  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  village,  10  miles  north  of 
Xeiiia,  on  the  Little  Miami,  and  contains  2  churches,  3  stores,  1  cot- 
11  and  woollen  factoi  > ,  1  paper,  1  £;nst  and  1  saw  miil,  and  over  300 
h  lb  t-iiit        The  name  oiii^inited  from  the  cliffs  which  bound  the 
lupr  at  this  place.     The 
iit'un    commences   ruii- 
1^'  thiough  a  deep  ra- 
\  ne   al  the   eastern   ex- 
ti   iiiitj  of  the  village,  and 
ttci   ending  around  the 
1  wn    leaves    it   on    the 
s  uthwest.       For     more 
than    two   miles   it   runs 
throucjh  a  deep  and  nar- 
low   goige,   bounded  by 
iipipendicular    and     im- 
endnig  rocks,  overhung 
}    eieigi-eens,  and  pre- 
.nting  scenery  of  a  wild 
nd   picturesque   char  a  c- 
Hr.    In  this  distance  the 
stream  is  estimated,  in  an 
-rdinary  stage  of  water, 
:>  afford  sufficient  power 
jr  one  hundred  and  five 
air  of  burr  stones.     The 
lills  and  factories  above 
lentioned  are  upon  it,  and 
lie  woollen  and  cotton  fac- 
tory is  built  in  the  ravine 
and   extends    completely 
across  it.  Theview  given, 
was  taken  a  short  distance 
Caicadt  at  CUfion.  below  this  building,  and 

shows  a  little  water-fall  on  the  northern  wall  of  the  bounding  cliffs, 
at  that  point  about  50  feet  high. 

Fairfield,  12  miles  northwest  of  Xenia,  on  the  Dayton  and  Spring- 
field turnpike,  is  a  smart  business  place,  in  a  rich  country.  It  con- 
tains 4  churches,  5  stores  and  about  400  inhabitants.  Bellbrook,  9 
southwest  of  Xenia,  has  3  stores,  4  churches  and  about  350  inhabi- 
tants. Jamestown,  11  east  of  Xenia,  on  the  Dayton,  Xenia  and 
Washington  turnpike,  has  8  stores,  3  churches  and  50  dwellings. 
Spring  Valley,  7  southwest  of  Xenia,  is  a  small  manufacturing  vil- 
lage, at  which  is  a  woollen  factory,  1  oil,  1  grist  and  1  carding  mill. 
26 
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Cedarville,  on  Massie's  creek,  8  miles  from  Xenia,  has  3  stores  and 
churches,  and  about  300  inhabitants.  Burlington  and  Paintersville 
are  small  places.  On  Massie's  creek,  7  miles  northeast  of  Xenia,  w 
an  ancient  stone  fort  and  a  mound. 


GUERNSEY. 

Guernsey  was  organized  in  March,  1810.  The  upland  is  hilly 
and  of  various  qualities,  and  the  soil  clay  or  clayey  loam.  There 
IS  nmch  excellent  land  in  the  bottom  of  Wills'  creek  and  its  branches, 
which  cover  about  one  third  of  the  county.  The  principal  crops 
are  wheat,  corn  and  tobacco.  Wooi  is  a  staple  product  of  the 
county,  together  with  beef  cattle,  horses  and  swine.  The  follow- 
mg  IS  a  Hst  of  its  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 

Adams,  866  Knox,  538  Richland,       1772 

Beaver,        1686        Liberty,  835        Seneca,  1356 

Buffalo,        1025        Londonderry,  1629        Spencer,        1669 
Cambridge,  2033        Madison,  1569         Washington,  1008 

Center,  976         Millwood,  1722         Westland,      1077 

Jackson,      1155        Monroe,  1098        Wheeling,       769 

Jefferson,       755         Oxford,  2133         Wills,  1887 

The  population  of  Guernsey  in  1820,  was  9,292 ;  in  1830, 18,036 ; 
and  m  1840,  27,729,  or  45  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

Previous  to  the  iirst  settlement  of  the  county,  there  was  a  party  of 
whites  attacked  by  Indians  on  Wills',  creek,  near  the  site  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  particulars  which  follow  are  from  the  pen  of  Col.  John 
M'Donald,  author  of  the  Biographical  Sketches. 

In  the  year  1791  or  '93.  liie  Indians  havingmade  frequent incuraiona  into  ihe  selllemenM, 
along  Ihe  Ohio  mer,  between  Wheeling  and  the  Mingo  bottom,  sometimes  kilhng  or  ean- 
tnnng  whole  famihes ;  at  other  times  steahng  aU  the  horses  belonging  to  a  station  or  fort  a 
comply  consialing  of  seven  men,  rendezvoused  at  a  place  called  the  Beech  bottom,  on  the 
Uhio  nver,  a  few  miles  below  where  Wellsburg  has  been  erected.  This  company  were  John 
Vfhetzel,  William  M'Collough,  John  Hough,  Thomas  Biggs,  Joseph  Hedges,  Kinzie  Dick- 
^n.  and  a  Mr.  Lion.  Their  avowed  object  was  to  go  to  the  Indian  towns  to  steal  horses. 
IhiB  was  then  considered  a  legal,  honorable  busmess,  as  we  were  then  at  open  war  with 
the  Indians.  It  would  only  be  retaliating  upon  them  m  their  own  way.  These  seven  men 
were  all  trained  to  Indian  warfare,  and  a  life  in  the  woods  from  their  youth.  Perhaps  the 
western  frontier,  at  no  time,  could  furnish  seven  men  whose  souls  were  better  fitted,  and 
whose  nerves  and  sinews  were  belter  strung  to  perform  any  enterprise  which  required  reao- 
ulion  and  firmness.  They  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  proceeded  with  cautious  steps,  and  vigi- 
Innt  glances  on  their  way  through  the  cheerlefB,  dark,  and  ahnost  unpervious  forest  in 
the  Indmn  country,  till  they  came  to  an  Indian  town,  near  where  the  head  waters  of  the 
bandusky  and  Muskingum  rrvers  interlock.  Here  they  made  a  fine  haul,  and  set  off  home- 
ward with  fifteen  horses.  They  travelled  rapidly,  only  making  short  halts  to  let  iheir 
horses  graze,  and  breathe  a  short  time  to  recruit  their  strength  and  aciivily  In  the  eve- 
ning of  the  second  day  of  their  rapid  retreat,  they  arrived  at  Wills  creek,  not  for  from 
where  the  town  of  Cambridge  has  been  smce  erected.  Here  Mr.  Linn  was  taken  violently 
sick  and  they  must  stop  their  march,  or  leave  hira  alone,  to  perish  in  the  dark  and  lonely 
woods.  Our  frontier  men,  notwilhstandrng  thefr  rough  and  unpolished  manners  had  too 
mnch  of  my  Uncle  Jo  )y's  "  sympathy  for  suffering  humanity."  to  forsake  a  comrade  m  dis- 
tress. They  halted,  and  placed  sentinels  on  thefr  back  trail,  who  remained  there  till  Ute  ui 
liie  mghl,  without  seeing  any  signs  of  being  pursued.   The  sentmels  on  the  back  trail  returned 
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to  Ihe  camp,  Mr.  Linn  alill  lying  in  ejtcradaling  pain.  Ali  the  wmple  remedies  in  theil 
powfr  were  administered  lo  ihe  sick  man,  without  producing  any  eflect.  Being  Inle  in  ths 
nijjhl,  Ihey  all  lay  down  to  real,  except  one  who  was  placed  aa  guard.  Their  tamp  was  on 
the  bank  of  a  small  branch.  Just  before  day-break  Ihe  guard  took  a.  email  bucket,  and 
diiipcd  some  water  out  of  the  stream  ;  on  carrying  it  to  ihe  fire  he  discovered  the  water  lo 
he  muddy.  The  muddy  water  waked  his  suspicion  that  the  enemy  might  be  approocMng 
tliem,  and  were  walking  down  in  the  stream,  as  their  footsteps  would  be  noiseless  in  the 
water.  He  waked  his  companiona,  and  communicated  his  suspicion.  They  arose,  exam- 
ii.ed  the  branch  a  little  distance,  and  listened  allenlively  for  Some  time  ;  but  neither  saw 
nor  heard  any  thing,  and  then  concluded  it  must  have  been  raccoona,  or  some  other  ani- 
mals, puddhng  in  the  stream.  After  this  conclusion  the  company  all  lay  down  to  rest,  ex- 
cept the  sentinel,  who  was  stationed  just  outside  of  the  light.  Happily  for  them  the  fire 
had  burned  down,  and  only  a  few  coals  afforded  a  dim  light  lo  point  out  where  Ihef  lay. 
The  enemy  had  come  Hlently  down  the  creek,  as  the  sentinel  suspected,  to  within  ten  or 
twelve  feet  of  the  place  where,  diey  lay,  and  fired  ssveral  guns  over  the  bank.  Mr.  Linn, 
the  sick  man,  was  lying  with  hia  side  towards  the  bank,  and  received  neariy  aU  the  balb 
which  were  al  first  fired.  The  Indians  then,  with  tremendous  yella,  mounted  the  bank 
with  loaded  rifles,  war-clubs  and  tomahawks,  rushed  upon  our  men,  who  fled  barefooted 
.ind  without  arms,  ■  Mr.  Linn,  Thomas  Biggs  and  Joseph  Hedgea  were  killed  in  and  nesr 
the  camp.  WdUam  M'CoUough  had  run  but  a  short  distance  when  he  was  fired  at  by  the 
enemy.  At  the  instant  the  lire  wasgiven,  he  jumped  into  a  qoagmire  and  fell ;  the  Indiana 
supposing  that  they  killed  him,  ran  past  in  pursuit  of  others.  He  soon  eitricated  himself 
out  of  Ihe  mire,  and  so  made  hia  escape.  He  fel!  in  with  John  Hough,  and  came  into 
Wheehng.  John  Wlietzel  and  Kinzie  Dicketson  met  in  their  retreat,  and  returned  to- 
gether Those  who  made  their  escape  were  without  anna,  without  clothing  or  provision. 
Thfir  snflerings  were  great ;  but  this  they  bore  with  stoicai  indifference,  as  it  was  the  for- 
tune of  war.  Whether  the  Indians  who  defeated  our  heroes  followedin  parsuit  from  theii 
towns,  or  were  a  party  of  warriors,  who  accidentally  happened  to  faU  in  with  them,  has 
never  been  ascertojned.  From  the  place  they  had  stolen  the  horses,  they  had  travelled  two 
nights  and  almost  two  entire  days,  without  halting,  except  just  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  to 
let  the  horses  grase.  From  the  circumstance  of  their  rapid  retreat  with  the  horses,  it  was 
supposed  that  no  pursuit  could  possibly  have  overtaken  them,  but  that  fate  had  decreed  that  this 
party  of  Indiana  should  meet  and  defeat  them.  As  soon  as  the  stragglers  arrived  at  Wheel- 
ing, Capl.  John  M'Collough  collected  a  party  of  men,  and  went  to  Wills  creek,  and  buried 
the  unfortunate  men  who  feU  in  and  near  ihe  camp.  The  Indians  had  mangled  the  dead 
bodies  at  a  most  barbarous  rate.    Thus  was  closed  the  horse  steahng  tragedy. 

Of  the  four  who  survived  this  tragedy,  none  are  now  living  to  tell  the  story  of  their  sof- 
feting.  They  continued  to  hunt  and  to  fight  as  long  as  the  war  lasjed.  John  Whetiel  and 
Dickerson  died  in  the  country  near  Wheefiug.'  John  Hough  died  a  few  years  ance,  near 
Columbia,  Hamilton  county,  (»iio.  The  brave  Capt.  William  M'Collough,  fell  in  1812,  in 
the  battle  of  Brownstown,  in  the  campaign  with  Gen.  Hull. 

Cambridge,  the  county  seat,  is  on  the  national  road,  77  miles  east 
of  Columbus  and  24  east  of  Zanesville.  It  is  a  flourishing  village 
and  contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Seceder,  1  Methodist  Episcopal  and 
1  Reformed  Methodist  church,  an  academy,  9  mercantile  stores,  2 
carding  machines,  1  flouring  and  2  fulling  mills,  1  newspaper  print- 
ing office  and  about  1000  inhabitants.  The  view  represents  the  town 
as  it  appears  from  a  hill  on  the  west,  about  300  yards  north  of  the 
national  road :  the  bridge  across  Wills  creek  is  shown  on  the  right, 
and  the  town  on  the  hill  in  the  distance. 

In  1798,  soon  after  "Zane's  trace"  was  cut  through  the  county,  a 
Mr.  Graham  made  the  first  settlement  on  the  site  of  Cambridge.  At 
this  time,  the  only  dwelling  between  Lancaster  and  Wheeling  was 
at  Zanesville.  He  remained  about  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
George  Beymer,  from  Somerset,  Pennsylvania.  Both  of  these  per- 
sons kept  a  house  of  entertainment,  and  a  ferry  for  travellers  on  their 
way  to  Kentucky  and  other  parts  of  the  west.  Mr.  Beymer,  in 
April,  1803,  gave  up  his  tavern  to  Mr  J:ihn  Beatty,  who  moved  in 
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Mr  W  \  att  Hutchinson  who  until 
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ll.el    1  m    11    r  1  ,/^d  n   His 


vicinity,  and  often  encamped  on  the  creek.  In  June,  1806,  Cam- 
bridge was  laid  out ;  and  on  the  day  the'  lots  were  first  offered  for 
sale,  several  families  from  the  British  isle  of  Guernsey,  near  the  coast 
ot  !■  ranee,  stopped  here  and  purchased  lands.  These  were  followed 
by  other  families,  amounting  in  all  to  some  fifteen  or  twenty  from 
the  same  island  ;  all  of  whom  settling  in  the  county,  gave  origin  to 
Its  present  name.  Among  the  heads  of  these  families,  are  recSlect- 
ed  the  names  of  Wm.  Osier,  Thos.  Naftel,  Thos.  Lanphesty,  James 
bishard^Chas.  and  John  Marquand,  John  Robbins,  Daniel  Ferbroch 
1  eter,  Thomas  and  John  Sarchet,  and  Daniel  Hubert. 

Washington  is  8  miles  east  of  Cambridge,  on  the  national  road. 
It  IS  a  very  thriving  village,  and  does  an  extensive  business  with  the 
surrounding  country,  which  is  very  fertile.  It  has  1  Lutheran  1 
^  ^■esbvterian,  1  Methodist,  1  Union  and  1  Catholic  church— the  last 
ot  which  IS  an  elegant  and  costly  gothic  edifice  ;  6  mercantile  stores 
1  woollen  factory,  and  a  population  nearly  equal  to  Cambridge.  It 
was  laid  out  about  the  year  1805,  by  Simon  Beymer,  proprietor  of 
the  soil,  and  a  native  of  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania  There 
were  two  companies  raised  in  this  county,  and  which  entered  into 
service,  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain— one  of  which  was  command- 
ed by  Simon  Beymer,  and  the  other  by  Cyrus  P.  Beatty.  The  first 
cannel  coal  found  in  this  country  was  discovered  several  years  since, 
five  miles  west  of  Cambridge,  near  Wills  creek.  This  bituminous 
coal  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  common  slaty  coal  of  the 
country ;  it  contains  rather  more  bituminous  and  less  carbonaceous 
matter.* 

in  tifQ^rhTr^rii-'^"  ,?!£","  T^!"i' T'Pi""'-  ^^  ^^o  as  J,,  ^d  a^t  of  Dr.  S.  p.  HilJielh, 
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Middletown,  14  miles  east  of  Cambridge,  on  the  national  road,  has 
4  stores,  two  or  three  churches  and  about  250  inhabitants.  On  and 
about  the  Salt  fork  in  this  vicinity,  there  were  twelve  or  fifteen  fami- 
lies settled  about  the  year  1803:  the  names  recollected  are  Hite, 
Burns,  Gary,  Smith,  Masters,  Hall,  Wilson  and  Warren.  Fairview, 
fi  miles  eas't  of  the  above,  on  the  national  road,  is  a  larger  town,  con- 
taining several  churches  and  stores  and  about  425  inhabitants.  Sen- 
ecaville,  10  miles  southeast  of  Cambridge,  is  a  flourishing  town,  con- 
taining several  churches  and  stores,  and  about  300  inhabitants. 
Cumberland,  Claysville,  Williamsburg,  Mount  Ephraim,  Libertj', 
Winchester,  Londonderry,  Birmingham  and  Antrim,  are  villages,  the 
largest  of  which  may  contain  70  dwellings.  At  Antrim  is  Madison 
College,  which  has  40  pupils :  at  Cambridge  is  a  high  school,  a  fe- 
male seminary  and  a  printing  office. 


HAMILTON. 

Hamilton  was  the  second  county  established  in  the  N.  W.  terri- 
tory. It  was  formed  Jan.  2d,  1790,  by  proclamation  of  Governor  St. 
Ciair,  and  named  from  Gen.  Alex.  Hamilton.  Its  original  boundaries 
were  thus  defined  :  "  Beginning  on  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Little  Miami,  and  down  the  said  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Miami ;  and  up  said  Miami  to  the  standing  stone  forks  or  branch  of 
said  river,  and  thence  with  a  line  to  be  drawn  due  east  to  the  Little 
Miami,  and  down  said  Little  Miami  river  to  the  place  of  beginning." 
The  surface  is  generally  rolling,  soil  on  the  uplands,  clay,  and  in  the 
river  and  creek  vallies,  deep  alluvion,  with  a  sub-stratum  of  sand. 
The  agricultural  productions  are  more  varied  than  any  other  county 
in  the  state ;  beside  the  ordinary  farm  products  of  wheat,  com, 
rye,  barley,  oats  and  grass,  there  is  produced  a  great  variety  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  Cincinnati  market.  Much  attentionhas 
been  given  of  late  to  the  cultivation  of  vineyards  upon  the  Ohio  river 
hills,  lor  the  manufacture  of  wine,  and  it  promises  to  be  a  business 
of  great  extent  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  its  townships  in  1S40,  with  their  population. 
Anderson,    S31 1         Fulton,  1 505        Storrs,  740 

Colerain,       2272         Green,  2939  Sycamore,  3207 

Columbia,     3022         Miami,         2189         Symmes,  1033 

Crosbv,         1875        Mill  Creek,  6249        Whitewater,  1883 

Delphi,  1466         Springfield,  3092         Cincinnati,  (citv,)  46382 

The  population  of  Hamilton,  in  1820,  was  31,764,  in  1830,  52,380, 
and  in  1840,  80,165,  or,  omitting  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  79  persons  to 
the  square  mile. 

This  county  was  the  second  settled  in  Ohio,  and  the  first  withm 
Symmes'  purchase.  The  history  of  its  settlement  we  append  from 
Burnet's  Notes. 

Soon  afier  the  settlement  was  commenced  at  Marietta,  three  partiea  were  formed  to  oc- 
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ptote  separale  portions  of  Jndge  Syinmes"  pnrchase,  belwesn  the  Miami  r 
i  by  Mojor  Benjamin  Stiles,  .     -    .  , 


,  ,  ■  ■     -- -e  Miami  river,  within  the  limns  ui  Biiaoioi  len 

tr^A  rr'  P^*"^''  ''?  Mr^Stiica  from  Judge  Symmes.  They  constructed  a  log 
fort,  and  inid  out  the  town  of  Columbia,  which  soon  became  a  promiang  village.  Among 
rtiem  were  Colonel  Spencer,  Major  Gano,  Judge  Gofortb.  Fmnois  Dunlavy.  Major  Kibbey, 
Rev.  John  Smith,  Judge  Foster,  Colonel  Brown.  Mr.  Hubbell.  Captain  FUnn,  Jacob  White 
and  John  Kiley. 

They  were  aU  men  of  energy  and  enterpriae,  and  were  more  numerous  than  eilher  of 
the  panies  who  commenced  their  settlements  below  them  on  ihe  Ohio.  Their  village  waa 
em  more  Mounshmg,  and  for  two  or  three  years  contained  a  Urger  number  of  inhabitants 
than  any  olher  in  the  Miami  purchase.  This  superioriiy,  however,  did  not  continue  as 
will  appear  from  the  sequel. 

The  second  pany  destined  for  the  Miami,  was  formed  at  Lunestone,  under  Matthias 
Denmun  and  Robert  Patterson,  amounting  to  twelve  or  fifteen  in  number.  After  much 
difiicrdty  and  danger,  caused  by  floating  ice  in  the  river,  they  landed  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1788.  Thetf  purpose 
^s  to  estabhfh  a  station,  and  ky  out  a  town  according  to  a  plan  agreed  on.  before  ther 
left  Limestone.  The  name  ndop.ed  for  the  proposed  town  was  Losanteville,  which  haS 
been  manufactured  by  a  pedan tie  foreigner,  whose  name,  fortunately,  has  been  forgotten. 
It  was  lormed,  as  he  aaid,  from  the  words  Le  o»  ante  ville,  which  he  rendered  "  the  viUaire 
opposite  the  mouth."  Logicians  may  decide  whether  the  words  might  not  be  rendered 
more  correctly  the  mouth  before  the  village.  Be  that  as  it  map,  the  settlement  then  formed 
was  unmediately  deaignaled  by  ihe  name  adopted  for  the  projected  town— though  the  town 
Itself  never  was  laid  ont,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  hereafter.  Yet,  from  the  feota 
stated,  a  very  geuerol  behef  has  prevailed  that  iheorigina!  name  of  the  town  of  Cincmoatl 
was  LosanteviUe,  and  that  through  the  influence  of  Gov.  St.  Clafr  and  others,  that  name 
was  abandoned,  and  the  name  of  Cincinnati  substituted.  This  impression,  though  a  natural 
one,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  nevertheless  incorrect. 

It  IS  impossible  to  sny  what  influence  operated  on  the  minds  of  the  proprietors,  to  induce 
Uiem  to  adopt  the  name  of  Cincinnati,  in  preference  to  the  one  previously  proposed.  Judge 
Symmes,  being  on  the  spot,  might  have  advised  it ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  Gov.  St. 
Clait  had  agency  m  .t,  as  he  was  at  the  time  negoUating  a  treaty  with  the  north-weslem 
Indians,  at  Mmeita,  between  which  place  and  Cineumati,  there  was  ihen  but  very  httle 
mlercoutse.    The  truth  may  be  gathered  from  the  facia  of  the  case,  which  arc  these. 

Matthias  Denman,  of  Sprmgfield,  New  Jersey,  had  purchased  the  fraction  of  land  on 
the  bank  ot  the  Ohio,  and  the  entire  section  adjoining  it  on  the  north,  which,  on  the  survey 
ot  feymmes  grant  should  be  found  to  lie  opposite  the  mouih  of  Lickmg  river.  In  the 
summer  ot  1768,  he  came  out  to  the  west  to  see  the  lands  he  had  purchased,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  country.  On  his  return  to  Lunestone.  he  met  among  others.  Col.  Patterson,  of 
Lexmgton,_Bnd  a  surveyor  by  the  name  of  Rlson.  Denman  communicated  to  them  his 
uilenuon  oi  laymg  out  a  tow  on  his  land,  opposite  Lickmg ;  and,  after  some  conversation, 
fh^f?  .i.'"  '"''*  f'('^"'  ™  BS  partners,  each  paying  a  third  of  the  purchase-money  ;  and,  on 
the  fm  her  condition,  that  Col.  Patterson  should  exert  his  influence  to  obtain  settlers,  knd 
A^  ir'°Tf  *^'''"^"S  ^ring,  should  survey  ihe  town.stafce  off  the  lots,  and  siiperinlend 
Ac  sale.  They  also  agreed  on  the  plan  of  the  town,  and  lo  call  it  Losanteville.  This 
bemg  done  Patterson  and  Filson  with  a  party  of  settlers,  proceeded  to  the  ground,  where 
to^  armed  late  m  Decemher.  In  the  course  of  the  wmter,  before  any  attempt  had  been 
mhe«  °  .r  r^  ^'  '      r"  "■^"V"  ""  ^^P^°"<'S  ^^P^Jition  with  Judge  Symmes  *nd 

olbers,  who  had  m  contemplation  to  become  purchasets  and  settle  in  the  country.  A£er 
the  party  had  proceeded  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  into  the  wilderness,  Fileon,  for  some 
eause  not  now  known,  left  them,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  the  settlemente  on  the 
OIno;  and  in  that  attempt  was  murdered  by  the  Indians.  This  terminated  his  contiect 
wiin  LJenman.  as  no  part  of  the  consideration  had  hecn  paid,  and  his  personal  services,  m 
surveying  the  town  and  superintending  the  sale  of  the  lota,  bad  become  impracticable 
and  Wn"^;  T  '"l!";  ^™r""^-  entered  into  another  contract  with  Col.  Patterson 
ana  Israel  Ludlow,  by  which  Ludlow  was  to  perform  the  same  services  as  were  to  hnvn 
been  rendered  by  the  unfortunate  Filaoo,  had  he  lived  lo  execute  his  contract  A  Tew 
™Hf^'!!^=^.i"'"°,"^*^"ul"^''*''^'^"^S'  in  many  important  respects,  from  the  former,— 
pMticular  y  as  to  the  pubhc  square,  the  commons,  and  the  names  of  the  streets  Th^ 
whimsical  name  which  had  been  adopted  for  the  town  to  be  laid  out  under  the  first  con- 
iiaci,  was  repudiated,  and  Cmcmnati  selected,  as  the  name  of  the  town  to  he  laid  out 
under  the  new  contract.    Late  in  the  aucceeding  fall.  Col.  Ludlow  commenced  a  survey  of 
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the  town  which  has  since  become  the  Queen  City  of  the  West, 
which,  by  previous  agreement,  were  to  be  dLsposed  of  as  don; 

A  misapprehension  has  prevailed,  as  appears  from  some  recem  publicBliona,  in  regard  to 
the  price  paid  by  the  proprietora  for  the  land  on  which  the  city  alanda.  The  original  pur- 
cliBse  by  Mr.  Denman,  included  a  section  and  a  fractional  section,  contaming  about  eight 
hundred  acres  ;  for  which  he  paid  five  shillings  per  acre,  in  continental  certificates,  which 
were  then  worth,  in  epecie,  five  shilluigs  on  the  pound— so  that  the  specie  price  per  acre 
was  fifteen  pence.  That  sum  maltiphed  hy  the  niunher  of  acres,  will  give  the  original  cost 
of  the  plac  of  Cincinnati. 

The  third  party  of  adventurers  to  the  Miami  purchase,  were  under  the  hnmediate  care 
and  dkecdon  of  Judge  Symmes.  They  left  Lmiealone  on  the  29lh  of  January.  1789,  and 
on  their  psssage  dovm  the  river,  were  obstracted,  delayed,  and  exposed  to  hnmment  danger 
from  fiottting  ice,  which  covered  the  river.  They,  however,  reached  the  Bend,  the  place 
of  their  destination,  in  safety,  early  in  February.  The  first  object  of  the  Judge  was  to 
Ibund  a  city  at  that  place,  which  bad  received  the  name  of  North  Bend,  from  the  fiict  thai 
it  was  the  most  northern  bend  m  the  Ohio  river  below  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Katiawha, 

The  water-crtdt  used  m  descendmg  the  Ohio,  in  those  primitive  times,  were  flat-boats 
made  of  green  oii  plaiilt,  fastened  by  wooden  pins  to  a  frame  of  limber,  and  caulked  with 
tow,  or  any  other  pliant  substance  that  could  be  procured.  Boats  similarly  constructed  on 
the  nonhern  waters,  were  then  called  erkt,  but  on  the  western  rivers,  ihey  were  denom- 
iaii.iei  Kenlacky  boats.  The  materials  of  which  they  were  composed,  were  found  to  be  of 
great  utility  in  the  construction  of  temporary  buildings  for  safety,  and  for  protection  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  after  they  had  arrived  at  their  destination. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Judge,  (Jeiierai  Harmar  sent  Caplam  Kearsey  with 
forty -eight  rank  and  file,  to  protect  the  improvements  just  commencing  in  the  Miami  coun- 
try. This  detachment  reached  Limestone  in  December,  1788,  and  in  a  few  days  after, 
Captain  Kearsey  sent  a  pan  of  his  command  in  advance,  as  a  guard  to  protect  the  pioneers 
under  Major  Stiles,  at  the  Little  Miami,  where  they  arrived  soon  after,  Mr.  Symmes  and 
his  parry,  accompanied  by  Captain  Kearsey,  landed  at  Columbia,  on  their  passage  down 
the  river,  and  the  detachment  previonsly  sent  to  that  place  joined  their  company.  They 
then  proceeded  to  the  Bend,  and  landed  about  the  first  or  second  of  February.  When 
they  left  Limestone,  it  was  the  purpose  of  Captain  Kearsey  to  occupy  the  fort  built  at  the 
month  of  the  Miami,  by  a  detachment  of  United  States  iroopa,  who  afterwards  descended 
the  river  to  the  falls. 

That  purpose  was  defeated  by  the  flood  in  the  river,  which  had  spread  over  the  low 
grounds  and  rendered  it  difficult  to  reach  the  fort.  Captain  Kearsey,  however,  was  anidoue 
to  make  the  attempt,  but  the  Judge  would  not  consenl  to  it ;  he  was  of  course  much  dis- 
appomted,  and  greatly  displeased.  When  he  set  out  on  the  expedition,  expecting  to  find  a 
fort  ready  built  to  receive  him,  he  did  not  provide  the  implements  necessary  to  construct 
one.  Thus  disappomled  and  displeased,  he  resolved  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  construct 
a  new  work,  but  would  leave  the  Bend  and  jom  the  garrison  at  LouisviHe. 

In  pursuance  of  that  resolution,  he  embarked  early  in  March,  and  descended  the  river 
with  his  command.  The  Judge  immediately  wrote  to  Major  Willis,  commandant  of  the 
garrison  at  the  Falls,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Captain  Kearsey,  representing  the  ex- 
posed siraation  of  the  Miami  settlement,  staling  the  indications  of  hoslifity  manifested  by 
the  Indians,  and  requesting  a  guard  to  be  sent  to  the  Bend.  This  request  was  promptly 
granted,  and  before  ihie  close  of  ihe  month.  Ensign  Luce  arrived  with  seventeen  or  eighteen 
soldiers,  which,  for  the  time,  removed  the  apprehen^ons  of  the  pioneera  at  thai  place.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  the  Indians  made  an  attack  on  them,  in  which  they  killed 
one  soldier,  and  wounded  four  or  fife  other  persons,  mcludmg  Major  J.  R.  Mills,  an  emi- 
grant from  Elizabelhtown,  New  Jersey,  who  was  a  surveyor,  and  an  intelligent  and  highly 
respected  citizen.  Although  he  recovered  from  his  wounds,  he  felt  their  disablmg  efiecta 
lo  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  where  the  Judge  and  his  party  had  landed,  was  above  the 
reach  of  the  water,  and  sufiiciently  level  to  admit  of  a  convenient  settlement.  He  there- 
fore determined,  for  the  immediate  accommodation  of  his  party,  to  lay  out  a  village  at  that 
place,  and  to  suspend,  for  the  present,  the  eiecution  of  his  purpose,  as  to  the  city,  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  until  satisfactory  information  could  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  different  places  m  the  vicinity.  The  determination,  however,  of 
laying  out  such  a  city,  was  nol  abandoned,  but  was  executed  in  the  succeedmg  year  on  a 
taagiSficent  scale.  It  induded  the  village,  and  eitended  from  the  Ohio  across  the  penin- 
Boliir  to  the  Miami  river.    This  city,  which  was  certainly  a  beantiftd  one,  on  paper,  was 
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called  Symmes,  and  for  a  time  was  a  subject  of  conversation  and  of  criticism ;  Imt  it  soon 
ceased  lo  he  remembe«d-even  iiB  name  was  forgotten,  and  the  Bc.tlement  continued  to 
be  called  North  Bend.  Since  then,  th»t  village  hns  been  distlngubhed  aa  the  residence  Bad 
the  home  of  the  soldier  and  statesman,  William  Henry  Harrison,  whose  remains  now  renose 
m  a  hnmble  vault  on  one  of  ils  beautifiil  hills. 

In  conformity  ivilh  a  stipulation  made  at  Limestone,  every  individual  belonging  to  the 
party  received  a  donation  lot,  which  he  was  required  to  improve,  aa  the  condition  of  oh- 
tammg  a  title.  As  the  number  of  these  advenlnrera  increased  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
tection afTorded  by  the  military,  the  Judge  was  induced  to  lay  out  another  village  eii  or 
Feven  miles  higher  np  the  river,  which  he  called  South  Bend,  where  he  disposed  of  some 
doUBlion  lota  ;  but  that  project  foiled,  and  in  a  few  years  the  village  was  deserted  and  con- 
vened into  a  farm. 

During  thefe  transactions,  the  Judge  was  visited  by  a  number  of  Indians  from  a  camp 
m  the  neighboihood  of  SUtes^  settlement.  One  of  them,  a  Shawnee  chief,  had  many  com- 
plaints  to  make  of  frauds  ptaclited  on  them  by  white  traders,  who  fortunately  had  no  con- 
necuon  with  the  pioneers.  After  several  converaations,  and  some  smaU  presents,  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  sansfied  with  the  explanation  he  had  received,  and  gave  assurances  that  the 
Indians  would  trade  with  the  white  men  as  friends. 

In  one  of  their  interviews,  the  Judge  told  him  he  had  been  commissioned  and  sent  jut 
to  then-  eounlry,  by  the  thirteen  fires,  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  kindness  ■  and  that  he 
was  Inslrueled  to  treat  them  as  fiiends  and  brothers.  In  proof  of  this  he  showed  them 
1  I  f^.i.  t't  ■  J'e"'  """'  ''^^'^  ""^  "'"P""'  ""''  "''"  ^^  commission,  having  the  great 
seal  of  the  Umted  Slates  attached  to  «;  exhibiting  the  American  eagle,  with  the  olive 
blanch  in  one  c  aw,  emblematical  of  peace,  and  the  insUniment  of  war  and  death  in  the 
""*'■;.  P^  explained  the  meamng  of  those  symbols  to  their  satisfaction,  though  at  first 
the  chiel  seemed  to  think  they  were  not  very  striking  emblems  either  of  peace  or  friend- 
ship ;  but  before  he  departed  from  the  Bend,  he  gave  assurances  of  the  most  friendly  eha- 
racler.  Yel,  when  they  left  their  camp  to  return  to  their  towns,  they  carried  ofi'a  number 
of  horses  belonging  to  the  Columbia  settlement,  to  compensate  for  the  injuries  done  them 
by  wandering  traders,  who  had  no  pari  or  lot  with  the  pioneers.  Theee  depredations  hav- 
ing been  repeated,  a  party  was  sent  out  in  pursuit,  who  followed  the  fraU  of  the  IndUna  a 
conaiderable  dtslanoe,  when  they  discovered  fresh  signs,  and  sent  Captain  FUnn,  one  of 
their  party,  in  advance,  to  reconnoilre.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  was  surprised 
taken  prisoner,  and  carried  lo  the  Indian  camp.  Not  liking  the  movements  he  saw  goinff 
oti,  which  seemed  lo  indicate  personal  violence,  in  regard  to  himself,  and  having  great  con- 
hdence  m  his  activity  and  strength,  at  n  fevorable  moment  he  sprang  from  the  camp,  made 
hts  escape,  and  joined  his  parly.  The  Indians,  fearing  an  ambuscade,  did  nol  pursue  The 
party  possessed  ihcmselvea  of  some  horses  belonging  to  the  Indians,  and  relumed  lo 
Colnmbiu.  In  a  few  days,  the  Indians  brought  in  Captain  Flinn's  rifle,  and  begged  Major 
States  to  restore  their  horses— a  Hedging  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  depredations  laid  to 
their  charge.  After  some  further  explanations,  the  matter  was  amicably  settled,  and  the 
horses  were  given  up. 

The  three  principal  settlements  of  the  Miami  country  were  commenced  m  the  manner 
»bove  described ;  and  although  they  had  one  general  object,  and  were  threatened  by  one 
common  danger,  yet  there  existed  a  strong  spirit  of  rivalry  between  them— eai-h  freiinB  a 
pnde  in  the  prosperity  of  the  lillle  colony  to  which  he  belonged.  That  spirit  produced  a 
sU^jrig  mfluence  on  the  feelings  of  the  pioneers  of  the  difierent  village-,  and  produced  an 
esprit  da  eorm,  scarcely  lo  be  expected  under  circumstances  so  critical  and  dangerous  as 
thtse  which  threalened  them.  For  some  lime  it  waa  a  matter  of  doubt  which  of  the  nvab 
Columbia,  Uncmnaii,  or  North  Bend,  would  eventaally  become  the  chief  seat  of  business  ' 
In  the  beginning,  Columbia,  the  eldest  of  the  three^loofc  the  lead,  both  in  the  number 
of  lis  mhabitants,  and  the  convenience  and  appearance  of  ils  dwellings.  It  was  a  flourish- 
ing village,  and  many  believed  it  would  become  the  great  business  town  of  the  Miami 
country.  That  delusion,  however,  lasted  but  a  short  lime.  The  garrison  having  been 
established  at  Cincinnati,  made  i(  the  hend-quarters,  and  the  depot  of  the  army.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  as  soon  as  the  county  courts  of  the  territory  were  organised,  it  was  made  the 
seat  of  justice  of  Hamillon  county.  These  advantages  convinced  every  body  that  il  was 
destined  to  become  the  emporium  of  Ihe  Miami  country. 

At  first,  North  Bend  had  a  decided  advantage  over  il ;  as  the  troops  detailed  by  General 
Harmar  for  Ihe  protection  of  Ihe  Miami  pioneers  were  landed  there,  through  the  influence 
of  Judge  Symmes.  That  consideration  induced  many  of  the  first  adventurers  lo  plant 
themselves  at  the  Bend,  beheving  it  to  be  the  place  of  the  greatest  safety.  But,  as  has  been 
stated,  thai  detachment  booh  look  its  departure  for  Louisville.    It  appears  also  that  Ensign 
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Luce,  llie  commandant  of  the  party  which  succeeded  it,  did  not  (eel  bound  to  erect  hia  fort 
at  any  particular  place,  but  was  at  hbecty  to  select  the  spot  best  calculated  to  afford  the 
most  extensive  protection  to  the  Miami  eetllers.  Viewing  his  duty  In  thai  Ught,  he  put  ap 
a  small  temporary  work,  sufficient  for  the  security  of  his  troops,  regardless  of  the  earnest 
entrraiy  of  the  Judge,  to  proceed  at  once  to  erect  a  substantial,  spacious  block-house,  saffi- 
cient  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 

The  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  the  Judge  had  but  httle  mfluence  on  the  mind  of 
this  obstinate  officer ;  for,  in  despite  of  Ihem  all,  he  left  the  Bend,  and  proceeded  to  Cin- 
ciimnti  with  his  command,  where  he  immediately  commenced  the  construction  of  a  mil- 
itary work.  That  important  move  was  followed  by  very  decided  results — it  lerrainated 
the  strife  for  sapremHcy,  by  removing  the  only  motive  which  had  induced  former  emigrants 
to  pass  the  settlements  above,  and  proceed  to  the  Bend,  As  soon  as  the  trcmps  removed 
from  that  place  to  Cincinnati,  the  settlers  of  the  Bend,  who  were  then  the  most  anmerous, 
feeling  the  loss  of  the  protection  on  which  they  had  relied,  became  uneasy,  and  began  to 
follow ;  and  ere  long  the  place  was  almost  entirely  deserted,  and  the  hope  of  making  it 
even  a  respectable  *own ,  was  abandoned. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer.  Major  Doughty  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  with  troops 
from  Fort  Harmat,  and  commenced  the  construction  of  Fort  Washington,  which  was  the 
most  extensive  and  important  iiiiliinry  work  in  the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

About  that  time  there  was  a  rnmor  prevailing  in  the  settlement,  said  to  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Judge  hims-,!lf,  which  goes  iar  to  unravel  the  mystery,  in  which  the  removal 
of  the  troops  from  ihs  Bend  was  involved.  It  was  said  and  believed,  that  while  the  officer 
in  command  at  that  place  was  looking  out  very  leisurely  for  a.  suitable  site,  on  which  to 
build  the  block-house,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  beautiful  black-eyed  female,  who 
called  forth  his  most  assiduous  and  tender  atientians.  She  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
settlers  at  the  Bend.  Hit  husband  saw  the  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  if  he 
remained  where  he  was.  He  therefore  resolved  ut  once  to  remove  to  Cincinnati,  and  very 
promptly  executed  his  resolution. 

Aa  Eooa  as  the  gallant  commandant  discovered  that  the  object  of  his  admiration  had 
changed  her  residence,  he  began  to  thinic  that  the  Bend  was  not  an  advantageous  situation 
for  a  military  work,  and  communicated  that  opinion  to  Judge  Symmes,  who  strenuously 
opposed  it.  His  reasoning,  however,  was  not  as  persuasive  as  the  f^arkling  eyes  of  the 
fair  dulcinea  then  at  Cincinnati,  The  reailt  was  a  determination  to  visit  Cincinnati,  and 
examine  its  advantages  for  a  military  post,  which  be  communicated  to  the  Judge,  with  »a 
aaflirance  that  if,  on  examination,  it  did  not  prove  to  be  the  most  eligible  place,  he  would 
return  and  erect  the  fort  at  the  Bend. 

The  visit  was  quickly  made,  and  resulted  in  a  conviction  that  the  Bend  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  Cincinnati  as  a  military  position.  The  troops  were  accordingly  removed  to 
ihat  place,  and  the  building  of  a  block-house  commenced.  Whether  this  structure  was  on 
the  ground  on  which  Fort  Washington  was  erected  by  Major  Doughty,  cannot  now  be  de- 
cided. 

That  movement,  produced  by  a  cause  whimsical,  and  apparently  trivial  in  itself,  was 
attended  with  results  of  incalculable  importance.  It  settled  the  question  whether  North 
Bend  or  Cmcinnati  was  to  be  the  great  commercial  town  of  the  Miami  country.  Thus  we 
see  whol  unexpected  results  are  sometimes  produced  by  circumstances  apparently  trivial. 
The  incomparable  beauty  of  a  Spartan  dame,  produced  a  ten  years'  war,  which  terminated 
in  the  destruction  of  Troy;  and  the  irreastible  charms  of  another  female,  transferred  the 
commercial  emporium  of  Ohio  from  the  place  where  it  had  been  commenced,  to  the  place 
where  it  now  is.  If  this  captivating  American  Helen  bad  continoed  at  the  Bend,  the  gar- 
rision  would  have  been  erected  there— population,  capital  and  business  would  have  cen- 
tered there,  and  there  would  have  teen  the  Queen  City  of  the  West, 

A  large  number  of  the  original  adventurers  to  the  Miami  purchase,  had  eibausted  their 
means  by  paying  for  their  land,  and  removing  their  families  to  the  country.  Others  were 
wholly  destitute  of  property,  and  came  ont  as  vdunleerg,  under  the  eipectation  of  obtain- 
ing, gratuitously,  such  small  tracts  of  land  us  might  be  forfeited  by  the  purchasers,  under 
Judge  Symmes,  for  not  making  the  improvements  required  by  the  conditions  stipulated  in 
tiie  terras  of  sale  and  settlement  of  Miami  lands,  pubh^ed  by  the  Judge,  in  1787  ;  which 
will  be  more  fully  eiploined  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  class  of  adventurers  first 
named  was  comparatively  numerous,  and  had  come  out  under  an  eipectation  of  taking 
immediate  possession  of  their  lands,  and  of  commencing  the  cultivation  of  them  for  snb- 
siBtence.  Their  situation,  therefore,  was  distressing.  To  go  out  into  the  wilderness  to 
till  the  soil,  appeared  to  be  certain  death ;  to  remain  in  the  settiements  threatened  them 
27 
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The  best  provided  of  the  pioneers  found  il  difficult  to  obtain  subsistence  ; 
and,  of  course,  the  class  now  spoken  of  were  not  far  from  total  destitution.  They  depended 
on  game,  fish,  and  Buchprodncta  of  the  earth  aa  could  be  raised  on  small  patches  of  gtoimd 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  settlemenis. 

Occasionally,  small  loM  of  provision  were  brought  down  the  river  by  emigrants,  and 
sometimes  were  transported  on  pack-horses,  from  Lexington,  at  a  heavy  expense,  atid  not 
without  dsnger.  But  supplies,  thus  procured,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  those  dasiilute 
persons  now  telbrred  to. 

Having  endured  these  privations  as  long  as  they  could  be  borne,  the  more  resolute  of 
them  determined  to  brave  the  consequences  of  moving  on  to  their  lands.  To  accomplish 
the  object  with  the  least  exposure,  those  whose  lands  were  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
united  as  one  family;  and  on  that  principle,  a  number  of  associations  were  formed,  amonnt- 
ing  to  a  dozen  or  more,  who  went  out  resolved  to  maintain  their  positions. 

Each  party  erected  a  strong  block-house,  near  to  which  (heir  cabins  were  put  up,  and 
the  whole  was  enclosed  by  strong  log  pickets.  This  being  done,  they  commenced  clearing 
their  lands,  and  preparing  for  planting  their  crops.  During  the  day,  while  they  were  ni 
work,  one  peiBon  was  placed  as  a  sentinel,  to  warn  them  of  opproaching  danger.  At  sun- 
set they  retired  to  the  block-house  and  their  cabins,  taking  every  thing  of  value  within  the 
pickets.  In  this  manner  they  proceeded  from  day  to  day,  and  week  to  week,  till  their  im- 
provements were  sufficiently  extensive  to  support  their  Ikmilies.  During  this  lime,  they 
depended  for  subsistence  on  wild  game,  obtained  at  some  hazard,  more  than  on  the  scanty 
supplies  Ihey  were  able  to  procure  from  the  settlements  on  the  river. 

In  a  short  lime  these  stations  gave  protection  and  food  to  a  large  number  of  destitute 
lamihes.  After  they  were  established,  the  Indians  became  less  annoying  to  the  setliemenls 
on  the  Ohio,  as  pan  of  their  time  was  employed  in  watching  the  stations.  The  former, 
however,  did  not  escape,  but  endured  their  share  of  the  fraits  of  savage  hostility.  In  feet, 
no  place  or  situation  was  exempt  from  danger.  The  safely  of  the  pioneer  depended  on 
hia  means  of  defence,  and  on  perpetual  vigilance. 

The  Indians  viewed  those  alalions  with  great  jealousy,  as  they  had  the  appearance  of 
peimanenc  military  estabUshments,  intended  to  retain  possession  of  their  conniry.  In  that 
view  they  were  correct ;  and  il  was  fortunate  for  the  settlers,  that  the  Indians  wanted  either 

the  skill  or  the  means  of  demolishing  them 

The  truth  of  the  mailer  is,  their  great  error  consisted  in  permitting  those  works  to  be 
conslnicted  at  all.  They  might  have  prevented  it  with  great  ease,  but  they  appeared  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  serious  consequences  which  were  to  result,  until  it  was  loo  late  to  act 
with  effect.  Several  attacks  were,  however,  made  at  different  times,  with  an  apparent 
determination  lo  destroy  them  ;  but  they  failed  in  every  instance.  The  assault  made  on 
(he  station  erected  by  Captam  Jacob  White,  a  pioneer  of  much  energy  and  enterprise,  at 
the  third  crossing  of  Mill  creek  from  Cincinnati,  on  the  oid  Hamilton  road,  was  resolute 
and  daring  ;  but  it  was  gallantly  met  and  successfully  repelled.  During  the  attack,  which 
was  in  the  night.  Captain  White  shot  and  killed  a  warrior,  who  fell  so  near  the  block- 
house, that  his  companions  could  not  remove  his  body.  The  next  morning  il  was  brought 
in,  and  judging  from  his  stature,  as  reported  by  the  iimjates,  he  might  have  claimed  descent 
from  a  race  of  giants.  On  examining  the  gropnd  in  the  vicinity  of  the  block-house,  the 
appearances  of  blood  indicated  that  the  assailants  had  suffered  severely. 

In  the  winter  of  1790-1,  an  aitack  was  made,  with  a  strong  party,  amoimting,  probably, 
to  four  or  five  hundred,  on  Dunlap's  station,  at  Colerain.  The  block-house  at  that  place 
was  occupied  by  a  small  number  of  United  States'  troops,  commanded  by  Col.  Kingftniry, 
then  a  subaltern  in  the  army.  The  fort  was  fiirniahed  with  a  piece  of  artillery,  which  waa 
an  object  of  terror  to  the  Indiana  ;  yet  that  did  not  deter  them  from  an  attempt  to  effect 
their  purpose.     The  attack  was  violent,  and  for  some  time  the  station  was  in  imminent 

The  savages  were  led  by  the  notorious  Simon  Giriy,  and  outnumbered  the  gatrison,  at 
least,  ten  to  one.  The  works  were  entirely  of  wood,  and  the  only  obstacle  between  th« 
assailants  and  the  assailed,  was  a  picket  of  logs,  that  might  have  been  demolished,  with  a 
loss  not  exceeding,  probably,  twenty  or  ihirly  lives.  The  garrison  displayed  unusual  gal- 
lantry—they frequently  exposed  their  persons  above  the  pickets,  to  insult  and  provoke  ih« 
assailants ;  and  judging  from  the  feels  reported,  they  conducted  with  as  much  folly  as 

Col,  John  Wallace,  of  Cmcinnati,  one  of  the  earliest  and  bravest  of  the  pioneers,  and 
as  amiable  as  he  was  brave,  was  in  the  fort  when  the  attack  was  made.  Although  the 
works  were  completely  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  the  colonel  volunteered  his  services  lo  go 
1«  Cincian»li  for  a  reiuforcement.    The  fort  stood  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Big  Miami. 
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Lalein  the  night,  he  was  conveyed  aeross  the  river,  in  a  canoe,  and  landed  on  the  oppoate 
shore.  Having  pataed  down  some  miles  below  the  fort,  he  swam  the  river,  and  directed 
hia  course  for  Cincinnati.  On  hia  way  down,  the  nest  day,  he  met  a  body  of  men  from 
(hat  place  and  from  Columbia,  proceeding  to  Colerain. .  They  had  been  informed  of  the 
attack,  by  persons  hunting  in  the  neighborhood,  who  were  sufficiently  near  the  fort  to  hear 
the  firing  when  it  began. 

He  joined  the  party,  and  led  (hem  to  the  station  by  the  same  route  he  had  travelled  from 
it;  but  before  they  arrived,  the  Indians  had  taken  their  departure.  It  was  afterwards 
ascertained  that  Mr,  Abner  Hunt,  a  respectable  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  on  a  Bur- 
veying  tour  in  the  nighborhood  of  Colerain,  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  was  killed  before  he 
could  reach  the  fort.     Hia  body  was  afterwards  found,  shockingly  mangled. 

0.  M.  Spencer,  in  his  "  Indian  Captivity,"  says : 

The  Indians  tied  Hunt  to  a  sapling,  within  sight  of  the  garrison,  who  distinctly  heard  his 
Bcreams,  and  buiit  a  large  fire  so  near  aa  to  scorch  him,  inflicting  the  most  acnle  pain  ;  then, 
as  his  flesh,  from  the  action  of  the  fire  and  the  irequenl  application  of  Hve  coals,  became 
leas  sensible,  making  deep  incisions  in  his  Umbs,  as  if  to  renew  his  sensibifily  of  pain  ;  an- 
swering his  cries  for  water,  to  allay  the  extreme  thirst  caused  by  burning,  by  fresh  tor- 
tures ;  and, -finally,  when,  eihausled  and  feinting,  death  seemed  approaching  to  release  the 
wretched  prisoner,  terminating  his  sufferings  by  applying  flaming  brands  to  his  naked 
bowels. 

Soon  as  the  settlers  of  Cincinnati  landed  they  commenced  erecting 
three  or  four  cabins,  the  first  of  which  was  Duilt  on  Front,  east  ot 
and  near  Main  sti-eet.  The  lower  table  of  land  was  then  covered 
with  sycamore  and  maple  trees,  and  the  upper  with  beech  and  oak. 
Through  this  dense  forest  the  streets  were  laid  out,  their  corners 
being  marked  upon  the  trees.  This  survey  extended  from  Eastern 
row,  now  Broadway,  to  Western  row.  and  from  the  river  as  far 
north  as  to  Northern  row,  now  Seventh  street. 

In  January,  1790,  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  then  governor  of  the  N. 
W.  territory",  an-ived  at  Cincinnati  to  organize  the  county  of  Hamil- 
ton. In  the  succeeding  fall.  Gen,  Harmar  marched  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington on  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  the  northwest.  In 
the  followingyear,  (1791,)  the  unfortunate  army  of  St.  Clair  marched 
from  the  same  place.  On  his  return,  St.  Clair  gave  Major  Zeigler 
the  command  of  Fort  Wasliington  and  repaired  to  Philadelphia. 
Soon  after,  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Wilkinson.  This  vear, 
Cincinnati  had  little  increase  in  its  population.  About  one  half  of 
the  inhabitants  were  attached  to  the  army  of  St.  Clair,  and  many 
killed  in  the  defeat. 

In  1792,  about  50  persons  were  added  by  emigration  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Cincinnati,  and  a  house  of  worship  erected.  In  the  spring 
following,  the  troops  which  had  been  recruited  for  Wayne's  army 
landed  at  Cincinnati  and  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  between 
the  village  of  Cincinnati  and  Mill  creek.  To  that  encampment 
Wayne  gave  the  name  of  "  Hobson's  choice,"  it  being  the  only  suit- 
able place  for  that  object.  Here  he  remained  several  months,  con- 
stantly drilling  his  troops,  and  then  moved  on  to  a  spot  now  in 
Darke  county,  where  he  erected  Fort  Greenville.  In  the  fall,  after 
the  army  had  left,  the  small-pos  broke  out  in  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Washington,  and  spread  with  so  much  malignity  that  nearly  one 
third  of  the  soldiers  and  citizens  fell  victims.  In  July,  1794,  the 
army  left  Fort  Greenville,  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  defeated  the 
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enemy  at  the  battle  of  "  the  Fallen  Timbers,"  in  what  is  now  Lucas 
county,  a  few  miles  above  Toledo.  Judge  Bumet  thus  describes 
Cincinnati,  at  about  this  period. 

"  Prior  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  which  established  a  permanent 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians,  but  few  improve- 
ments had  been  made,  of  any  description,  and  scarcely  one  ofa  per- 
manent character.  In  Cincinnati,  Fort  Washmgton  was  the  most 
remarkable  object.  Tliat  rude,  but  highly  interesting  structure, 
stood  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets  produced,  east  of  Eastern 
Row,  now  Broadway,  which  was  then  a  two-pole  alley,  and  was  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  town,  as  originally  laid  out.  It  was  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  strongly  built,  newed-log  cabins,  a  story  and 
a  half  high,  calculated  for  soldier's  barracks.  Some  of  them,  more 
conveniently  arranged,  and  better  finished,  were  intended  for  oiE- 
cers'  quarters.  They  were  so  placed  as  to  form  a  hollow  square  of 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  with  a  strong  block-house  at  each  angle. 
It  was  built  of  large  logs,  cut  from  the  ground  on  which  it  stood, 
which  was  a  tract  of  fifteen  acres,  reserved  by  Congress  in  the  law 
of  1792,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  garrison. 

"  The  artificers'  yard  was  an  appendage  to  the  fort,  and  stood  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  immediately  in  front.  It  contained  about  two 
acres  of  ground,  enclosed  by  small  contiguous  buildings,  occupied 
as  work-shops  and  quarters  for  laborers.  Within  the  enclosure, 
there  was  a  large  two  story  frame  house,  familiarly  called  the  '  yel- 
low house,'  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral, which  was  the  most  commodious  and  best  finished  edifice  in 
Cincinnati. 

"On  the  north  side  of  Fourth  street,  immediately  behind  the  fort. 
Colonel  Sargent,  secretary  of  the  territory,  bad  a  convenient  frame 
house,  and  a  spacious  garden,  cultivated  with  care  and  taste.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  fort.  Dr.  Allison,  the  surgeon  general  of  the 
army,  had  a  plain  frame  dwelling,  in  the  center  of  a  large  lot,  culti- 
vated as  a  garden  and  fruitery,  which  was  called  Peach  Grove. 

"  The  Presbyterian  church,  an  interesting  edifice,  stood  on  Main 
street,  in  front  of  the  spacious  brick  building  now  occupied  by  the 
first  Presbyterian  congregation.  It  was  a  substantial  frame  build- 
in",  about  40  feet  by  30,  enclosed  with  clapboards,  but  neither 
lathed,  plastered  nor  ceiled.  The  floor  was  of  boat  plank,  resting 
on  wooden  blocks.  In  that  humble  edifice,  the  pioneers  and  their 
families  assembled,  statedly,  for  public  worship ;  and,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  they  always  attended  with  loaded  rifles  by 
their  sides.  That  building  was  afterwards  neatly  finished,  and  some 
years  subsequently,  [1814,]  was  sold  and  removed  to  Vine  street, 
where  it  now  remains,  the  property  of  Judge  Burke. 

"On  the  north  side  of  Fourth  street,  opposite  where  St.  Paul's 
church  now  stands,  there  stood  a  frame  school  house,  enclosed,  but 
unfinished,  in  which  the  children  of  the  village  were  instructed. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  public  square,  there  was  a  strong  log  build- 
ing, erected  and  occupied  as  a  jail.    A  room  in  the  tavern  of  G 
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TheF  h  h  C 
[The  engraving  reprCEenlB  the  firsl  Prisbj-terian  church,  as  it  ajipenred  m  February,  1347. 
In  the  following  spring,  il  was  taken  down,  and  ihe  materiol.-i  n^ed  for  the  construction  of 
several  dwellings  in  the  part  of  Cincinnati  called  Texas.  The  greater  proportion  of  the 
timber  was  found  to  be  perftctly  sound.  In  1791,  a  number  of  the  jnhabitanls  formed 
themselves  into  a  company,  to  escort  the  Rev.  James  Kemper  from  beyond  the  Kentucky 
river  to  Cincinnati ;  and  after  his  anival,  a  subsciiption  was  set  on  foot  to  build  this  church, 
which  was  erected  m  1793.  This  subscription  paper  is  still  in  eiislence,  and  bears  date 
Janaary  16th,  1793.  Among  its  signers,  were  Gen.  Wilkinson,  Captains  Ford,  Peters  and 
Shaylor,  of  the  regular  service.  Dr.  Allison,  surgeon  to  St.  Clair  and  Wayne,  Winthrop 
Sargeant,  Capt.  Robert  Elliot  and  others,  principally  citizens,  to  llie  number  of  lOG,  not  one 
of  whom  survive.] 

seat  of  justice,  it  was  ornamented  with  a  pillory,  stocks  and  whip- 
ping-post, and  occasionally  with  a  gallows.  These  were  ail  the 
structures  of  a  pubHc  character  then  in  the  place.  Add  to  these, 
the  cabins  and  other  temporary  buildings  for  the  shelter  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  it  will  complete  the  schedule  of  the  improvements  of 
Cincinnati,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  The  only  ves- 
tige of  them,  now  remaining,  is  the  church  of  the  pioneers.  With 
that  exception,  and  probably  two  or  three  frame  buildings  which 
have  been  repaired,  improved  and  preserved,  every  edifice  in  the 
city  has  been  erected  since  the  ratification  of  that  treaty.  The  sta- 
tions of  defence  scattered  through  the  Miami  valley,  were  ail  tem- 
porary, and  have  long  since  gone  to  decay,  or  been  demolished. 

"  It  may  assist  the  reader  in  forming  something  like  a  correct  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  Cincinnati,  and  of  wliat  it  actually  was  at  that 
time,  to  know,  that  the  intersection  of  Main  and  Fifth  streets,  now  the 
center  of  business  and  tasteful  improvement,  there  was  a  pond  of 
water,  full  of  aider  bushes,  from  which  the  frogs  serenaded  the 
neighborhood  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  construct  a  causeway  of  logs,  to  pass  it.  That  morass 
remained  in  its  natural  state,  with  its  alders  and  its  frogs,  several 
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years  after  Mr.  E.  became  a  resident  of  the  place,  the  population 
of  which,  including  the  garrison  and  followers  of  the  army,  was 
about  six  hundred.  The  fort  was  then  commanded  by  William  H. 
Harrison,  a  captain  in  the  army,  but  afterwards  president  of  the 
United  States.  In  1797,  General  Wilkinson,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  made  it  his  head-quarters  for  a  few  months,  but 
did  not,  apparently,  interfere  with  the  command  of  Captain  Harri- 
son, which  continued  till  his  resignation  in  1798. 

"During  the  period  now  spoken  of,  the  settlements  of  the  ten-itory, 
inciiiding  Cincinnati,  contained  but  few  individuals,  and  still  fewer 
families,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  mingle  in  the  circles  of  pol- 
ished society.  That  fact  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  military  to  give 
character  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  Such  a  school, 
it  must  beadmitted,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  make  the  most 
favorable  impression  on  the  morals  and  sobriety  of  any  community, 
as  was  abundantly  proved  by  the  result. 

"idleness,  drinking  and  gambling  prevailed  in  the  army  to  agreater 
extent  than  it  has  done  to  any  subsequent  period.  This  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact,  that  they  had  been  several  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness, cut  off  from  all  society  but  their  own,  with  but  few  comforts 
or  conveniences  at  hand,  and  no  amusements  but  such  as  their  own 
ingenuity  could  invent.  Libraries  were  not  to  be  found — men  of 
literary  minds,  or  polished  manners,  were  rarely  met  with;  and 
they  had  long  been  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  modest,  accom- 
plished female  society,  -which  always  produces  a  salutary  influence 
on  the  feelings  and  moral  habits  of  men.  Thus  situated,  the  officers 
were  urged,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  to  tax  their  wits  for  expe- 
dients to  fill  up  the  chasms  of  leisure  which  were  left  on  their  hands, 
after  a  full  discharge  of  their  military  duties ;  and,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case,  in  such  circumstances,  the  bottle,  the  dice-box  and 
the  card-table  were  among  the  expedients  resorted  to,  because  they 
were  the  nearest  at  hand,  and  the  most  easily  procured. 

"  It  is  a  distressing  fact,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  ofli- 
cers  under  General  Wayne,  and  subsequently  under  General  Wil 
kinson,  were  hard  drinkers,  Harrison,  Clark,  Shomberg,  Ford, 
Strong  and  a  few  others,  were  the  only  exceptions.  Such  were  the 
habits  of  the  army  when  they  began  to  associate  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cincinnati,  and  of  the  western  settlements  generally,  and 
to  give  tone  to  public  sentiment. 

"As  a  natural  consequence,  the  citizens  indulged  in  the  same 
practices,  and  formed  the  same  habits.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  when  Mr.  Burnet  came  to  the  bar,  there  were  nine 
resident  lawyers  engaged  in  the  practice,  of  whom  he  is,  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  the  only  survivor.  They  all  became  con- 
firmed sots,  and  descended  to  premature  graves,  excepting  hia 
brother,  who  was  a  young  man  of  high  promise,  but  whose  life  was 
terminated  by  a  rapid  consumption,  in  the  summer  of  1801.  He 
expired,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  on  the 
banks  of  Paint  creek,  a  few  miles  from  Chillicothe." 
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On  the  9th  of  November,  1793,  Wni.  Maxwell  estabhshed,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, "  the  Centinel  of  the  North- Western  Territory,"  with  the 
motto,  "  open  to  all  parties — influenced  by  none,"  It  was  on  a  half 
sheet,  royal  quarto  size,  and  was  the  first  newspaper  printed  north 
of  the  Ohio  river.  In  1796,  Edward  Freeman  became  the  owner  of 
the  paper,  which  he  changed  to  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  which  he  con- 
tinued until  the  beginning  of  1800,  when  he  removed  to  ChilHcothe. 
On  the  28th  of  May,  1799,  Joseph  Carpenter  Issued  the  first  number 
of  a  weekly  paper,  entitled  the  "  Western  Spy  and  Hamilton  Gazette." 
On  the  llth  oi  January,  1794,  two  keel  boats  sailed  from  Cincinnati 
to  Pittsburg,  each  making  a  trip  once  in  four  weeks.  Each  boat  was 
so  covered  as  to  be  protected  against  rifle  and  musket  balls,  and  had 
port-holes  to  fire  out  at,  and  was  provided  with  six  pieces,  carrying 
pound  balls,  a  number  of  muskets  and  ammunition,  as  a  protection 
against  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  In  1801,  the  first  sea 
vessel  equipped  for  sea,  of  100  tons,  built  at  Marietta,  passed  down 
the  Ohio,  carrying  produce ;  and  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Cincinnati 
were  crowded  with  spectators  to  witness  this  novel  event,  Dec. 
I9th,  1801,  the  territorial  legislature  passed  a  bill,  removing  the 
seat  of  government  from  Chillicothe  to  Cincinnati. 

January  2d,  1802,  the  territorial  legislature  incorporated  the  town 
of  Cincinnati,  and  the  following  officers  were  appointed:  David 
Zeigier,  president ;  J'acob  Burnet,  recorder ;  Wra.  Ramsav,  David 
E,  Wade,  Chas.  Avery,  John  Reily,  Wm.  Stanley,  Samuel  Dick  and 
Wm,  Ruffher,  trustees ;  Jo.  Prince,  assessor ;  Abram  Cary,  collec- 
tor, and  James  Smith,  town  marshal.  In  1795,  the  town  contained 
94  cabins,  10  frame  houses,  and  about  500  inhabitants.  In  1800,  the 
population  was  estimated  at  750,  and  in  1810,  it  was  2,540. 

We  give,  on  an  adjoining  page,  a  view  of  Cincinnati,  taken  by  S. 
Cutler,  as  it  appeared  about  the  year  1810.  It  is  from  an  engraving 
in  "  the  Topographical  Description  of  Ohio,  Indiana  Territory,  and 
Louisiana,  by  a  late  officer  of  the  army,"  and  published  at  Boston,  in 
1812. 

That  work  statea,  that  Cineinnali  coniains  sbool  400  dwellingB,  an  elegaiil  court-house, 
jail,  3  market-houses,  a  land  office  for  the  soie  of  congress  lands,  2  printing  offices,  issuing 
weekly  gazettes,  30  mercantile  etorea,  and  the  various  branches  of  mechanism  are  carried 
on  with  epirit.  Industry  of  every  kind  being  duly  encouraged  by  the  cittsens,  it  is  Ukely  to 
become  a  considerable  manufacturine  place.  It  has  a  bank.issuing  notes  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  state,  called  the  Miami  Eiportiog  Company A  considerable  trade 

is  carried  on  between  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  in  keel  boats,  which  return  laden  with 
foreign  goods.  The  passage  of  a  boat,  of  forty  tons,  down  to  New  Orleans,  is  computed  at 
about  25,  and  its  return  at  about  65  days. 

In  1819,  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  state  legislature,  by 
which  Cincinnati  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  This,  since  repeat- 
edly amended  and  altered,  forms  the  basis  of  its  present  municipal 
authority. 

Cincinnati  is  1 16  miles  southwest  Columbus  ;  120  southeast  Indi- 
anapolis, la. ;  90  north  northwest  Leitington,  Ky. ;  270  north  north- 
east Nashville,  Tenn. ;  455  below  PittsDurg,  Pa.,  by  the  course  of 
the  river ;  132  above  Louisville,  Ky. ;  494  above  the  mouth  of  the 
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Ohio  nver,  and  1447  miles  above  New  Orleans  by  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers;  518  by  post  route  west  of  Baltimore  ;  617  miles 
west  by  south  of  Philadelphia ;  il50  from  New  York  by  Lake 
Erie,  Erie  canal  and  Hudson  river,  and  492  from  Washington  City. 
It  is  in  39  deg.  6  minutes  30  seconds  north  lat.,  and  7  deg.  24  minutes 
25  seconds  west  long.  It  is  the  largest  city  of  the  west,  north  of 
J\ew  Orleans,  and  the  fifth  in  population  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Licking  river,  which  enters  the  Ohio  between  Newport  and  Covin<f- 
*°"',  ^^y- .  "^.'^^  ^^'^  ^^^^  ''as  a  gradual  bend  towai-ds  the  south. 

1  his  city  is  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  valley,  about  twelve 
miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  beautiful  hills,  which  rise  to 
the  height  of  300  feet  by  gentle  and  varying  slopes,  and  mostly  cov- 
ered with  native  forest  trees.  The  summit  of  these  hills  presents  a 
beautiful  and  picturesque  view  of  the  city  and  valley.  The  city  is 
built  on  two  table  lands,  the  one  elevated  from  40  to  00  feet  above 
the  other.  Low  water  mark  in  the  river,  which  is  108  below  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  is  432  feet  above  tide  water  at  Albany,  and 
133  feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Erie.  The  population  in  1800,  was 
750  ;  in  1810,  2540 ;  in  1820,  9602  ;  in  1830,  24,831  ;  in  1840,  46,338, 
and  in  1847,  over  90,000.  Employed  in  commerce  in  1840,  2,226  ; 
in  manufactures  and  trades,  10,866:  navigating  rivers  and  canals, 
1748 ;  in  the  learned  professions,  377.  Covington  and  Newport  op- 
posite, in  Ky.,  and  Fulton  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Mill  creek  town- 
ship on  the  north,  are  in  fact,  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  and  if  added  to 
the  above  population  would  extend  it  to  105,000.  The  shores  of  the 
Ohio  at  the  landing,  is  substantially  paved  to  low  water  mark  and  is 
supplied  with  floating  wharves,  adapted  to  the  great  rise  and  fall  of 
river,  which  renders  the  landing  and  shipping  of  goods  at  all  times 
convenient. 

Cincinnati  seems  to  have  been  originally  laid  out  on  the  model  ol 
Philadelphia,  with  great  regularity.  North  of  Main  street,  between 
the  north  side  of  Front  street  and  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  land- 
ing, an  open  area  of  10  acres,  with  about  1000  feet  front.  This  area 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  business  of  the  city,  and  generally  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  much  activity.  The  corporate  limits  include  about 
four  square  miles.  The  central  part  is  compactly  and  finely  built, 
with  spacious  warehouses,  large  stores  and  handsome  dwellings ; 
but  in  its  outer  parts,  it  is  but  partially  built  up  and  the  houses  ir- 
regularly scattered.  Many  of  them  are  of  stone  or  brick,  but  an 
equal  or  greater  number  are  of  wood,  and  are  generally  from  two  to 
four  stories  high.  The  city  contains  over  1 1,000  edifices  public  and 
private;  and  of  those  recently  erected,  the  number  of  brick  ex- 
ceeds those  of  wood,  and  the  style  of  architecture  is  constantly  im- 
proving. Many  of  the  streets  are  well  paved,  extensively  shaded 
with  trees  and  the  houses  ornamented  with  shrubbery.  The  climate 
i^  more  variable  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  same  latitude. 
Snow_  rarely  falls  sufficiently  deep,  or  lies  long  enough,  to  furnish 
sleighing.     Few  places  are  more  healthy,  the  average  annual  mor- 
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tality  being  1  in  40.  The  inhabitants  are  from  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  from  various  countries  in  Europe.  Besides  natives  of 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  have  furnished  the  ereatest 
number;  but  many  are  from  New  York,  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
JNew  England.  Nearly  one  fifth  of  the  adult  population  are  Ger- 
mans. But  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France  and  Wales,  have 
lurnished  considerable  numbers. 

The  Ohio  river  at  Cincinnati,  is  1800  feet,  or  about  one  third  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  its  mean  annual  range  from  low  to  high  water  is 
about  50  feet ;  the  extreme  range  may  be  about  10  feet  more.  The 
greatest  depressions  are  generally  in  August,  September  and  Octo- 
ber ;  and  the  greatest  rise  in  December,  March,  May  and  June. 
Ihe  upward  navigation  is  generally  suspended  by  floating  ice  for 
eight  or  ten  weeks  in  the  winter.  Its  current  at  its  mean  height  is 
about  3  miles  an  hour ;  when  higher  arid  rising,  it  is  more ;  and 
when  very  low,  it  does  not  exceed  2  miles.  The  quantity  of  rain 
and  snow  which  falls  annually  at  Cincinnati,  is  near  3  feet  9  inches. 
Ihe  wettest  month  is  May,  and  the  driest  January.  The  average 
number  of  clear  and  fair  days  in  a  year,  is  146 ;  of  variable  1 H  ; 
of  cloudy,  105.  There  have  been,  since  1840,  from  thirty  to 'thirty 
eight  steamboats  annually  built  with  an  average  aggregate  tonnage 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  Cincinnati,  is  the  court  house  on 
Main  street ;  it  is  a  spacious  building.  The  edifice  of  the  Franklin 
and  Lafayette  bank  of  Cincinnati,  on  Third  street,  has  a  splendid 
portico  of  Grecian  Doric  columns,  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  ex- 
tending through  the  entire  front,  was  built  after  the  model  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  is  truly  classical  and  beautiful.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond Presbyterian  churches  are  beautiful  edifices,  and  the  Unitarian 
church  IS  singularly  neat.  There  are  several  churches  built  within 
the  last  three  years,  which  possess  great  beauty,  either  internally  or 
externally.  But  the  most  impressive  building  is  the  Catholic  Ca- 
thedral, which  at  far  less  cost,  surpasses  in  beauty  and  picturesque 
eflect,  the  metropolitan  edifice  at  BaUimore.  There  are  many  fine 
blocks  of  stores,  on  Front,  Walnut,  Pearl,  Main  and  Fourth  streets 
and  the  eye  is  arrested  by  many  beautiful  private  habitations.  The 
most  showy  quarters  are  Main  street,  Broadway,  Pearl  and  Fourth 
street,  west  of  its  intersection  with  Main. 

There  are  76  churches  in  Cincinnati,  viz. :  7  Presbyterian  (4  old 
and  3  new  school;)  2  Congregational;  12  Episcopal  Methodist; 
2  Methodist  Protestant ;  2  Wesleyan  Methodist ;  I  Methodist  Epis- 
copal south ;  1  Bethel ;  1  Associate  Reformed ;  1  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian ;  6  Baptist ;  5  Disciples  ;  1  Universalist ;  1  Restorationist ; 
1  Chnstian ;.  8  German  Lutheran  and  Reformed  ;  English  Lutheran 
t"4  ,  L  Ji"®**  ^  ^^'^^'  ^  ^"'^^'^  Brethren;  1  WelcTi  Calvinistic  ; 
I  Welch  ConOTegational ;  1  Unitarian;  2  Friends;  1  New  Jerusa- 
lem ;  8  Cathohc,  6  of  which  are  for  Germans ;  2  Jews  Synagogues ; 
5  Episcopal  and  1  Second  Advent. 

There  are  5  market  houses  and  3  theatres,  of  which  1  is  German. 
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Cmc  nnati  cnntains  man j  literal  ^  and  charitable  institutions  The 
Cincmnati  crl!e::e  was  Sounded  in  1811  The  huddiiic  is  m  the 
c-ntei      f    Ih      L  t\         I         tif   I       t  I       itt  )    Ml  II      Imd 
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in  the  slate.  It  is  of  the  Grecian  Done  order,  with  pilaster  ironts 
and  facade  of  Dayton  marble,  and  cost  about  $35,000.  It  has  7 
professors  or  other  instructors,  about  16t1  pupils,  one  quarter  of 
whom  are  in  the  collegiate  department.  Woodward  college,  named 
from  its  founder,  who  gave  a  valuable  block  of  ground  in  the  north 


Zone  Seminary. 

part  of  the  city,  has  a  president  and  five  professors,  or  other  in- 
structors, and  including  its  preparatory  department,  near  200  stu- 
dents.    The  Catholics  have  a  college   called  St.  Xavier's,  which 
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has  about  100  students  and  near  5000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  Lane 
semmary,  a  theological  institution,  is  at  Walnut  Hills,  2  miles  from 
the  centre  of  the  City.  It  -went  into  operation  in  1833,  has  near  100 
students,  and  over  10,000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  There  is  no 
charge  fop  tuition.  Rooms  are  provided  and  furnished  at  •S  per 
Tu,""'iV  ^l  students  boarded  at  90  and  62^  cents  per  week. 

1  he_  Medical  coHege  was  chartered  and  placed  under  trustees,  in 
182o.  It  has  a  arge  and  commodious  building,  a  Hbrary  of  over 
2000  volumes,  7  professors  and  abcut  150  students.  The  Cincinnati 
law  school  IS  connected  with  Cincinnati  college,  has  3  professors 
and  about  30  students.  The  mechanics'  institute,  chartered  in  1898, 
has  a  valuable  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  a  library  and 
a  reading  room.  The  common  free  schools  of  the  city  are  of  a 
high  order,  with  line  buildings,  teachers  and  apparatus.  In  the  high 
schools,  there  are  not  less  than  1500  pupils  ;  in  the  common  and  pn- 
vate  5000,  and  mcluding  the  students  in  the  collegiate  institutions 
there  are  7000  persons  m  the  various  departments  of  education. 
In  1831,  a  college  of  teachers  was  established,  having  for  its  object 
the  elevation  of  the  profession,  and  the  advancement  of  the  interest 
of  schools  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  which  holds  an  annual  meeting 
m  Cincinnati,  m  October.  The  young  men's  mercantile  librar? 
association  has  a  fine  library  and  reading  rooms.  The  library  coii- 
tains  over  3800  volumes,  and  the  institution  promises  to  be  an  honor 
and  a  blessing  to  the  commercial  community.  The  apprentices'  li- 
brary, founded  m  1821,  contains  2200  volumes. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  are  highly  respectable. 
1  he  (--mcinnati  orphan  asylum  is  in  a  bmlding,  which  cost  8 1 8  000 
Attached  is  a  library  and  well-organized  school,  with  a  provision 
even  for  infants ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  ample  grounds.  It  has 
tramed  upover  300  children  for  usefulness.  The  Catholics  have 
one  male  and  femiale  orphan  asylum.  The  commercial  hospital  and 
lunatic  asylum  of  Ohio,  was  incorporated  in  1821.  The  edifice  in 
the  northwest  part  of  the  city,  will  accommodate  250  persons  ;  1100 
have  been  admitted  within  a  year.  A  part  of  the  building  is  used 
tor  a  poor  house;  and  there  are  separate  apartments  for  the  msane 
Ihe  city  IS  supplied  by  water  raised  from  the  Ohio  river  bv  a 
steam  engine,  of  40  horse  power,  and  forced  into  two  reservoi'rs  on 
a  lull,  700  ieet  distant ;  from  whence  it  is  carried  in  pipes  to  the'  in- 
tersection of  Broadway  and  Third  streets,  and  thence  distributed 
through  the  principal  streets  in  pipes.  These  works  are  now  owned 
by  the  city. 

Cincinnati  is  an  extensive  manufacturing  place.     Its  natural  desti- 
tution ol  water  power  is  extensively  compensated  at  present  bv 

"P"!  "S"'  ?"''  i'y  ""  "'P'™  """«■  »f  ""=  Miami  canal,  which 
affords  3000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  But  the  Cincinnati  and  White 
VVater  cana ,  which  extends  25  miles  and  connects  with  the  White 
Water  canal  of  Indiana,  half  a  mile  south  of  Harrison,  on  the  stale 
line,  will  furnish  a  great  mcrease  of  water  power,  equal  to  80  runs 
ot  njllstoues.     The  manufactures  of  the  mty,  already  large  may  bo 
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expected  to  greatly  increase.  By  a  late  enumeration,  it  appears 
Ihat  the  manufactures  of  Cincinnati  of  all  kinds,  employs  10,647 
persons,  a  capital  of  814,541,842,  and  produces  articles  of  over  sev- 
enteen millions  of  dollars  value. 

The  trade  of  Cincinnati  embraces  the  country  from  the  Ohio  to 
the  lakes,  north  and  south  ;  and  from  the  Scioto  to  the  Wabash,  east 
and  west.  The'  Ohio  river  line,  in  Kentucky,  for  50  miles  down, 
and  as  far  up  as  the  Virginia  line,  make  their  purchases  here.  Its 
manufactures  are  sent  into  the  upper  and  lower  Mississippi  country. 

There  ai-e  six  incorporated  banks,  with  aggregate  capita!  of 
$5,800,000,  beside  two  unincorporated  banks.  Cincinnati  is  the 
greatest  pork  market  in  the  world.  Not  far  from  three  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  pork  are  annually  exported. 

Cincinnati  enjoys  great  facilities  for  communication  with  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  total  length  of  canals,  railroads  and  turn- 
pikes which  center  here,  completed  and  constructing,  is  1125  miles. 
Those  who  have  made  it  a  matter  of  investigation  predict,  that  Cin- 
cinnati will  eventually  be  a  city  of  a  very  great  population.  A 
writer*  in  Cist's  "  Cincinnati  in  1841,"  in  a  long  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, commences  with  the  startling  announcement :  "  Not  having  be- 
fore my  eyes  the  fear  of  men, '  wno — in  the  language  of  Governeur 
Morris — with  too  much  pride  to  study  and  too  much  wit  to  think, 
undervalue  what  they  do  not  understand,  and  condemn  what  they 
do  not  comprehend,'  I  venture  the  prediction,  that  within  one  hun- 
dred years  from  this  tinle,  Cincinnati  will  be  the  greatest  city  in 
America  ;  and  by  the  year  of  our  Lord,  2000,  the  greatest  city  in 
the  world."  We  have  not  space  here  to  recapitulate  the  argu- 
ments on  which  this  prediction  is  based.  The  prediction  itself  we 
place  on  record  for  future  reference. | 

The  few  following  pages  are  devoted  to  incidents  which  have 
transpired  within  the  city  or  county.  They  are  derived  mainly  from 
published  sources, 

A  Legend  ef  Jacob  Wetiel. — The  toad  along  the  Ohio  river,  leading  lo  Starrs  and 
Delhi,  some  four  hundred  yards  below  the  junction  of  Froni  and  Fiflh  streela,cro5sea  what, 
in  eatty  daya,  was  ihe  outlet  of  a  water-course,  and  iiolwithstaadme  the  changoe  made  by 
the  lapse  of  years,  and  the  buiiding  improvements  adjacent,  the  spot  still  possesses  many 
features  of  its  original  surliice,  although  now  divested  of  its  forest  character.  At  the  period 
cif  this  adventure— Oct.  7lh,  1790 — besides  the  dense  forest  of  mople  and  beech,  its  heavy 
indcrgrowth  of  spice-wood  and  grape-vine  made  it  an  admirable  lurking  place  for  the 
savage  beasts,  and  more  savage  still,  the  red  men  of  the  woods. 

Wetiel  had  been  out  on  his  accustomed  pursuit — hunting — and  was  returning  to  town,  at 
that  lime  a  few  cabins  and  huts  collected  in  the  space  fronting  Ihe  river,  and  eiteudmg  from 
Main  street  to  Broadway.  He  had  been  very  successful,  and  was  returning  to  procure  a 
horse  to  bear  a  load  loo  heavy  for  his  own  shoulders,  and,  at  the  spot  alluded  to,  had  sal 
down  on  a  decaying  tree-trunk  to  rest  himself,  and  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  which 
his  forcing  his  way  through  the  brush  had  started,  cool  as  was  the  weather,  when  he  heard 
the  rustling  of  ieavea  and  branches,  which  betokened  that  an  animal  or  an  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching.    Silencing  the  growl  of  his  dog,  who  sal  at  his  feet,  and  appeared  equally  coii- 

*  J.  W.  Scott,  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade. 

tThe  preceding  descriptive  sketch  of  Cincinnati  is  abridged  irom  that  in  M'Culloch'fl 
Gaielteer,  by  Charles  Cist,  editor  of  the  Advertiser,  with  the  staliaties  brought  down  lo 
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scions  of  dinger  he  fprang  behind  a  tree  and  dieeovered  the  daric  form  of  an  Indian,  half 
Mden  b,  the  bod,  of  a  krge  o.k,  who  had  hi  rU.  in  hi.  band.,  ready  for  an,  emerienej 
that  might  recjiire  the  n.e  of  it-^,  he,  too,  appeared  to  be  „n  hi  guari,  having  heard  thi 
t  w  m  ^  r'^':  ^"h  ,^'  '""'^  '"'"""•  *^  ''°S  also  epied  the  Indian  and  barked  aland, 
which  told  the  Itidian  of  the  premmiiy  of  hia  enemy.  To  raiee  bia  rifle  was  bm  the  work 
ot  a  moment,  aiid  the  datmct  cracks  of  tteo  weapons  were  heard  almost  at  the  same  time. 
TTic  Indian  a  feU  f^m  his  hands,  as  the  bah  of  the  Imntet's  had  penetrated  and  broken  the 
elbow  of  his  left  arm.  whde  the  hunter  escaped  nnhnrt.  Before  the  Indian  couki  possibly  re- 
load  hanfle  m  his  wonnded  eondition.  W«»l  bad  imbed  swifllyopon  bhn  with  bis  knife, 

•i  b  the  ,  .'  M"°  au  ''i"!  '"■  ™'  »"•  "™  »"  f""'  "«■  'T  Ih.  Ind«. 
with  the  greatest  idtdl,  and  the  shock  was  so  great  in  the  effort  that  the  hanter's  wcapan 

wnh  .iViT^"  Z"""*  '"'"1'  .'=«;  ™t"  t"!"-  Nothing  dannted,  he  threw  himsetf  npon  the  Indhm 
with  .11  hj  force  and  jeaed  him  around  the  body  ,  at  the  same  time  enclAog  the  rtght 
arm,  in  which  the  Indian  stih  grasped  his  knife.  The  Indian,  howcycr,  waa  a  4rv  mns!u- 
S'.  S  J" .  1  T'  °°''  ■*:""'  *"•'*'"''"''-  The  sayage  was  striyini  with  all 
r»,T*i  J  "Irr  ;  T;  ,',"  "*'  "  "»  I*  kail*.  In  their  «mggle,  their  feel  became 
interlocked,  and  they  both  fch  to  the  giomid,  the  Indian  uppermost,  which  extricated  the 
tnmnas  ami  iitjtn  the  Iron  grasp  of  the  hunter.  He  waa  makmg  bia  greatest  eadeayora 
to  use  nut  kniie,  but  could  not,  fTom  the  position  in  wWch  they  were  lyma,  aa  Wctacl  soon 
forced  htm  over  on  his  right  side,  nnd,  cooseqnend,,  he  could  hive  no  tie  ff  hi.  arm 

Just  at  this  point  of  the  deadly  conflici,  the  Induiu  gave  an  appalUng  yeU,  and,  with  re- 
newed etreneth,  placed  Us  eaemy  underneath  him  agSin,  and  wlS  a  mi  eanltiig  cii  rf 
yietory,  as  he  sat  upon  ha,  body  mised  his  arm  for  that  Ihtai  plunge.  Wetrel  saw  death 
befoiehrseyea,andgaTehmiselfupfor  Iceit,  when,  just  at  this  mit  ethical  innctare  hia 
S'iled  tft  f°  t'°'  w"  •"  "-i;"'""''  """"  ''  '<•'  ""•.  V^V  forward  and 
b^K     a      ttr       ,        -  ,     ^^  ^''^ '''™»'  "^  *^""*''  tlt^  "capon  to  kin  harmless  from 

S ?» ■  b'^?  '  aT*  T',"  a""?  ^''S"  "  ''■  '■"■  "">•  ""  '•"  """l  desperate 
effort  for  hia  lite,  and  threw  the  Indian  fmm  him.  Before  the  proatrate  a.wigc  bad  ihne  to 
recover  himseh  the  banter  bat^  seiaed  his  knffe,  aad  with  redonbled  energy  rushed  upon 
hjn,  nnd  with  h.  foot  flmily  planted  on  the  Indian's  breast,  pl.ng.d  the  we.pon  np  to  the 
hutmhuiheart  J  he  aavage  gave  one  convulsive  shudder,  and  was  no  more 
he  „.Tj°  "  ^l?'','"'  I»."">scd  himself  of  his  riHe,  together  with  the  Indiin'a  w.apana, 
T  J  1?  '™"'l»"ll'  ™  «•  "W-  He  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when  hi,  ears  were 
Sm  1  l'  J' ""'»S  "keep  Ota  number  of  IndHna.    He  ran  eagerly  for  the  river,  and. 

Z^i  T*"""  tunher  danger,  to  the  cove  at  the  foot  of  Syemnore  street. 
ftlS  .      "1"  "Z.  "'  "  ""  ''■"  °'  *"  """•  »"">""'.  and  duKovcted  the  body  of  a 
rZ  d  Tl  a     T^' «"«  ■  '""»  <•""■"  yll  "ben,  apon  caamlnatlon,  they  recogniaed 
m  the  dead  ladian  the  features  of  one  of  their  bravest  chiefs. 

aa?b"lh;.S'T..!r*'".?'"''Tr'°  ■'"■>'■  "»2.  two  men,  together  with  Mia.  Colemar 
ana  Ulivcr  JW.  Spencer,  then  n  lad,  were  returning  in  a  canoe  from  Ciachmali  to  Columbia. 
Ihey  were  flred  upon  by  two  Indians,  in  ambash  on  the  river  bank ;  one  of  the  men  tvas 
kdled,  and  the  other,  a  M,  Light,  wounded.  Mra  Coleman  jl"i  Zm  thiTci^S  Z 
the  layer,  and  wtihom  making  any  ciertmns  to  swun,  floated  down  nearly  two  mfles 
■LiT?  i  Va"  ■?"%""  t'  'v"  ''^'  ""*  ""'<«i>II  to  the  lishion  of  that  thte, 
JoSm.  ?';""''?*?'"""""*•■■     Spencer  ...taken  aad  carried  captiv; 

lotheMaamecwhereheremaiaed  aboat  eight  montha  and  waa  ransomed  A  narrati™  of 
his  captivity,  written  by  hhnself,  haa  been  published  by  the  Methodista. 

Dn«'ed'i'£  "■  """■,?''■■«■-?■  raj.  Col.  Hobett  Elliott,  contr.etor  for  supplying  the 
United  State,  army,  tvhde  travelhng  with  hi.  aervant  from  Fart  Washiagton  to  Fori  Ham- 

iim  Fan  H™,?,  •"  Jr'""r=a'"  ''°""  ■"""■'"'■  '""■"""I'lt"  »f  Elliotfa. 
mto  I  art  Hamiltf^n.  TheBavagewho.hotthccoioue!,inha.tetotakehisscalndrewhia 
kaife  aad  Kiaed  him  by  the  wig  which  he  wore.  To  hi.  a.toniZtm  S.  3j  cam' off 
at  the  hrat  touch,  when  he  caclauned,  -  tfom  lie ."'  In  a  few  mmutea,  the  snmrise  of  the 
par^  was  over,  and  they  made  ihemselvca  merry  at  the  eapease  of  their  comrade      The 

S'bodTi:  fi  °d""  '"S";''"  ?•  ^'''""  "'  "■  ""■"•  ™"'  "■•  Sot  Placed 
the  body  in  a  eoifla  aad  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Fort  Washmgton.  About  a  mile  south 
of  ISpnagdale,  the,  were  tired  upon  by  Indhms,  and  tb.  »rv.nt,  who  was  on  5i"hoM  S 
ta  lata  master,  «.  Jmt  at  tt,  flrat  lire.     The  ,.rty  retrentod,  h«SJZiZ^^ 
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savages,  who  hod  broken  o]]Pii  the  coffin,  when  the  former  rallied,  re-taok  the  body 
ed  il,  wilh  that  of  the  servant,  to  Cincinnali,  and  buried  them  side  by  side  in  the 
rian  cemetery,  on  Twelfth  street.  Several  yeara  after,  a  neat  monument  was 
wilh  the  following  inscription. 


ROBERT  ELLIOTT, 


A  Witch  Story.— AboMt  the  year  1B14,  one  of  our  most  wealthy  and  respectable  farmers 
on  Mill  creek,  who  had  taken  great  pama  and  expended  much  money  in  procuring  and 
propagating  a  fine  breed  of  horses,  was  unfortunate  in  losing  a  number  of  them,  by  a  dis- 
temper which  appeared  to  be  of  a  novel  character.  As  the  disease  baffled  all  his  akiii,  he 
soon  became  satisfied  that  it  was  the  result  of  vritchcraft.  Under  that  impression,  he  con- 
sulted such  persons  as  were  reputed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  sorcery,  or  who  pretended  to 
be  fortune-tellers.  These  persons  instructed  him  how  to  proceed  to  discover  and  destroy 
the  witch.  One  of  the  experiments  he  was  directed  lo  make,was  toboilcerlain  mgredients, 
herbs,  et  cetera,  over  a  hot  fire,  with  pins  and  needles  in  the  cauldron,  which,  he  was  told, 
would  produce  great  mental  and  bodily  distress  in  (be  witch  or  wiraard.  He  tried  that 
ejperimcnl,  and  while  the  pot  was  boiling  fiuiousiy,  placed  hunself  in  bis  door,  which  over- 
looked the  principal  part  of  his  fiirm,  including  the  field  in  which  hia  horses  were  kept.  It 
so  happened,  that,  while  standing  in  the  door,  he  saw  hia  daughter-in-law,  who  lived  in  a 
cabin  about  80  rods  from  his  own  house,  hastening  to  the  spring  for  a  bucket  of  water.  His 
unagination  connected  that  hurried  movement  with  his  incantation  so  strongly,  that  he  im- 
mediately ordered  his  son  to  move  his  family  from  the  farm. 

From  some  cause,  be  had  formed  an  opinion  thai  a  Mrs.  Garrison,  an  aged  woman,  in 
feeble  health,  fast  sinking  to  the  grave,  living  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  hia  &rm,  was 
the  principal  agent  in  the  destruction  of  his  horses.  He  had  frequently  expressed  that 
opinion  in  the  neighborhood.  Mrs.  Garrison  had  heard  of  il,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
her  feelings  were  injured  and  her  spuits  much  depressed  by  the  slanderous  report.  One  of 
the  charms  he  had  been  directed  t«  try,  was  to  shoot  a  silver  bullet  at  a  horse  while  the 
witch  was  evidently  in  him.  This  be  was  told  would  kill  the  witch  and  cure  the  animal. 
He  accordingly  prepared  a  silver  ball,  and  ^ot  it  at  a  very  fine  brood  n 
aiTected  by  the  distemper.  The  mare,  of  course,  was  killed 
a  very  short  time  after,  poor  Mrs.  Garrison  died,  the  experir 
ful.  and  the  eiperimenter  believes  to  this  day  that  hissilvi 
However  that  may  be,  his  slanderous  report  had  a  great  e 
hastened  her  death. 

Explosion  of  the  Moselle.— The  new  and  elegant  steamboat,  Moselle,  Capt.  Perkin,  left 
the  wharf  in  Cincinnati,  April  a6th,  183B,  (full  of  passengers,)  for  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  ; 
and,  with  the  view  of  taking  a  femily  on  board  at  Fulton,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
the  quay,  proceeded  np  the  river  and  made  fast  to  a  lumber  raft  for  that  purpose.  Here 
the  family  was  taken  on  board ;  and,  during  the  whole  tune  of  their  detention,  the  captain 
had  madly  held  on  to  all  the  steam  that  he  could  create,  with  the  intention,  not  only  of 
showing  off  to  the  best  advantage  the  great  speed  of  his  boat,  as  il  passed  down  the  river 
the  entire  length  of  the  city,  but  that  he  mig-'it  overtake  and  pass  another  boat  which  had 
left  the  wharf  for  Louisville,  but  a  short  tune  previous.  As  the  Moselle  was  a  nem  brag 
boat,  and  had  recently  made  several  eiceediogly  quick  trip  to  and  from  Cincinnati,  it 
would  not  do  to  risk  her  popularity  for  ^eed,  by  givmg  to  another  boat  (even  though  thai 
boat  had  the  advantage  ol  tune  and  distance)  the  most  remote  chance  of  being  the  first  to 
arrive  at  the  destined  port.    This  insane  policy^— this  poor  ambition  of  proprietors  and 


40  happened,  that,  in 
eclared  to  he  success- 
bullet  hilled  the  poor  old  woman. 
T  health,  and  no  doubt 
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caplaina.  has  almost  always  ineviraMy  tended  lo  Ae  same  melancholy  results.  The  Mo- 
Belle  had  but  jUBl  paned  from  llie  lumber  raft  lo  which  she  had  been  fast,— her  wheels  had 
scarcely  made  their  firet  revolution,— when  her  boilers  burst  with  an  awfiil  and  aetound- 
me  noise,  equal  lo  the  most  violent  clap  of  thunder.  The  explosion  was  deEtnietive  and 
hearl-rendmg  m  the  extreme ;  heads,  limbs  and  bodies,  were  seen  flying  (hrouch  the  air  in 

dying.  The  boat,  at  the  time  of  the  accidem,  was  about  thirty  feet  from  the  shore,  and 
was  rendered  a  perfect  wreck.  It  seemed  to  he  entirely  shattered  as  far  back  as  the  een- 
Z^^iL^  *"!?'"  "i  "u'' ""'  ''""^f "«  ^«<=''.  '^^  "''"■'^  l«''e'h,  was  enUrely  swept  away.  Th, 
boM  tamediately  began  u>  sink,  and  float  with  a  strong  current  down  the  river,  at  the  same 
h^<r;l  ^'  //'■.?w*'\^*"l'-"''"'"'"  P«a«ngers,  who  yet  remained  unhurt  in 
the  gentlemen  s  and  ladies'  cabins,  became  parac-ttruck,  and  most  of  them,  with  a  fetnity 
Wliich  seems  nnaccouniable,  jumped  into  the  river.  Being  above  the  ordinary  businese  parts 
of  the  city,  there  was  nobonts  at  hand,  except  a  ftw  large  and  umnanageable  wood.floals, 
which  were  earned  to  the  relief  of  Ibe  sufferers,  as  soon  as  pwsibk,  by  the  few  persons  on 
the  shore.  Many  were  drowned,  however,  before  Ihey  could  be  rescued,  and  many  sunk 
who  were  never  seen  afterwards  There  was  one  little  boy  on  the  shore  who  wis  seen 
vmngmg  his  hands  m  agony,  imploring  those  present  to  save  his  father,  mother  and  three 
SowT^,^  "^T  "5'"  ^'^eiing  in  the  water  to  gain  the  shore,-bu,  whom  the  little 
fellow  had  the  awful  misfortane  to  see  pen.h,  one  by  one,  almost  within  his  reach ;  an  mfent 
cliild,  belongmg  to  the  feinily,  was  picked  up  alive,  fioalina  down  the  river  on  one  nf  rh^ 
Irag-mentsof  the  hurricane  deck. 

The  boat  sunk  about  fifteen  minutes  after  the  explosion,  leaving  nothine  to  he  seen  but 
her  chimneys,  and  a  small  portion  of  her  upper  works. 

The  Moselle  was  crowded  wiih  passengers  from  stem  to  stem,  nrinoinallv  fipmiBn^ 

we^r^ltme^"  '^'^^  .^"^"t""  "?  ^"""".'^"^  ""'  ^^'=<'P'''"'  "'  to'seTnTllfdie^^^b) 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Most  of  the  sufferers  were  among  the  hands  of  the  boat  and  the 
steerage  passengers.  The  captain  was  thrown  by  the  explosion  into  the  street  and  was 
picked  up  dead  and  dreadfully  mangled.     Another  man  was  forced  through  [he  ro'of  of  one 

fell  and  found  his  grave  in  the  nver^and  many  were  the  Lmbs  and  other  fragmenls  of  hu- 
man bodies,  which  were  found  scattered  about  upon  the  river,  and  far  along  the  shore.  The 
number  destroyed  by  the  explosion,  wbs  esthnated  at  over  two  hundred  persons. 

m  AsUitie  ChoUra-—rhe  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  Cincmnati.  in  October,  1839 
The  reports  of  the  board  of  health,  as  published  in  the  city  papers,  commenced  on  the  lOth 
ol  that  month,  and  terminated  on  the  3d  of  November.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  as 
then  published,  was  351,  which  was  probably  much  less  than  the  real  number.  The  gr^t- 
cst  number  ol  deaths  in  any  one  day,  was  on  Oct.  aist,  when  43  persons  died, 

_  The  following  articles  are  derived  froin  the  newspapers  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  relate  to  events  of  the  few  past  years. 

The  Gr^at  Fr,>h.t  of  February .  1833,_The  Ohio  river  commenced  rising  at  this  place 
about  the  9ih  inst-  On  the  lath,  it  began  to  swell  over  the  banks,  and  on  the  14th,  rSany 
merchants  and  others  near  the  river,  were  compelled  to  remove  their  goods  to  the  second 
story  ol  their  houses.  It  continued  to  nse  rapidly  till  Saturday  morning.  Feb  18th  when 
It  came  to  a  stand,  having  risen  sixty  three  feet  above  low  water  mark  DifTerences  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  its  comparative  height,  with  the  rises  of  1793  and  1815.  It  is  sun- 
posed  to  have  been  about  5  feel  higher  than  in  1792  or  1815,  About  noon,  on  the  18A 
It  commenced  falhng  very  slowly,  and  yet  contmues  to  fall  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  il  probably  will  he  confined  within  its  banks. 

The  [fae  was  of  the  nose  distressing  character.  It  carried  desolation  into  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  city.  Hundreds  of  famihea  were  turned  houseless  upon  the  community  Du- 
ring  the  early  part  of  the  rise,  many  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  were  awakened  at  nieht 
by  the  water  pouring  in  upon  them,  and  were  obliged  to  fly  ;  others  betook  themselves  lo  die 
upper  stones  and  were  brought  away  in  boats  the  next  morning.  Many  ikmilies  contmue 
to  reside  in  the  upper  part  of  their  dwellings,  making  use  of  boats  m  gomg  from  and  re- 

We  have  heard  of  the  death  of  but  two  mdividuals,  Mr.  John  Harding  and  Mr.  William 
Aulsbrook  ;  the  former,  a  man  of  femily.  the  latter,  a  single  man      They  were  in  the  em 

nlov  nf  Mr    Willinvn  Tift    .^f  ■!.{<.  «i*..    «-.J  l — .  .l,,r..  I: ;_    ._  i  ,        ■'       .  ,  ^ 


ploy  of  Mr,  William  Tift,  of  this  city,  and  lost  their  lives  in 


Bvoring  lo  keep  the  w 


While  at  work  the  back  wall  of  the  building  gave  way— the  cellar 
t,  and  they  were  unable  to  get  out.     They  both  were  veiy  worthy  men. 
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The  water  eilevuled  oyer  about  thirty-five  aquarea  of  the  thiufcly  settled  part  of  the  city, 
from  John  street  on  the  weel,  lo  Deer  creek  on  the  east,  and  north  to  Lower  Market  and 
Peatl  streets.  Tlic  distance  of  about  a  mile  west  of  John  street  was  likewise  submerged 
Thia  part  of  the  city,  however,  ia  but  thinly  settled. 

The  amount  of  damage  siislained  by  merchants,  owners  of  improved  real  estate  and 
others  cannot  be  correctly  ascertained.  Many  houses  have  floated  away,  a  great  num 
ber  have  moved  from  their  foundations  and  Inraed  over ;  many  walla  have  settled  so  as  lo 
injure  the  houses  materially  ;  and  a  gieat  quantity  of  lumber  and  other  property  has  floated 
eft.  The  large  bridge  over  the  mouth  of  Mill  creek  floated  away,  and  that  over  Deer 
cretk  ia  much  injured.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thonsands  of  dollara  worth  of  dry  goods, 
groeeriea,  &c.,  have  been  destroyed  or  materiaily  injured.  Business  of  almost  every  de- 
scription (vas  stopped  ;  money  became  scarce,  and  wood  and  flour  enormouEly  high. 

Active  measures  were  taken  by  the  citiiens  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  A  town 
meeting  was  held  at  the  coancit  chamber,  on  the  15lh  inst.  G.  W.  Jones  was  appointed 
chairman,  and  Samuel  H.  Goodin,  secretary.  On  motion,  a  committee  of  15  (3  from  a 
ward)  was  appointed  lo  take  up  collecliona  for  (he  relief  of  the  auffererB,  consiating  of  the 
following  persons:  E,  Hnlse,  N.  G,  Pendleton,  E,  C.  Smith,  J.  W.  Gaztay,  Jno,  Wood, 
G.  W.  Jones,  W.  G.  Orr,  W.  Holmes,  A.  Owen,  P.  Britt,  J.  Resor,  O,  Lovell  and  G.  C. 
Miller. 

goods  surrounded  with  water.  The  following  persuns  composed  that  committee :  J.  Pierce, 
Wm.  Pliillipa,  Saml.  Fosdick,  Wm.  Stephenson,  Chaa.  Fox,  Henry  Tatem,  f .  A.  Butter- 
field,  Jas.  M'Inlire,  N.  M.  Whittemore,  M.  Coffin,  Jas.  M'Lean,  J.  Aumack,  J.  D.  Gar- 
rard, A.  G.  Dodd  and  Fullom  Perry. 

T.  D.  Cameal,  J.  M.  Mason,  J.  C.  Avery,  Chas.  Foi  and  R.  Budranan  were  appointed 
a  committee  lo  procure  shelter  for  those  whose  houses  were  .rendered  untenable.  On  mo- 
lion,  it  waa  reaolved  that  persons  who  may  need  aesialance,  be  requested  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  council  chamber,  where  members  of  the  committee  of  vigilance  shall  rendezvous, 
and  where  one  or  more  shall  at  all  times  remain  for  the  purpose  of  aifording  relief.  At  a 
Eubaequent  meeting,  SO  were  added  to  the  committee  of  vigilance. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  lo  atate,  that  the  members  of  the  foregoing  committees  most  fiiith- 
fully  discharged  their  respective  duties.  A  provision  house  was  opened  by  the  committee 
of  vigilance,  on  Fourth  street,  where  meats,  bread,  wood,  clothes,  &c.,  were  liberally  given 
to  all  who  applied.  The  ladies  supported  their  well-known  character  for  benevolence,  by 
contributing  clotliing  and  food  lo  ihe  sufferers.  The  commillee  appointed  lo  collect  fiinda, 
found  die  citizens  liberal  in  their  donations.  All  who  had  vacant  houses  and  rooms,  cheer- 
fully appropriated  them  to  the  use  of  those  made  houseless.  Public  buildings,  school  houses, 
and  basement  stories  of  churches,  were  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  Mr.  Brown  of  the 
ampitheatre,  Mr.  Franks,  proprietor  of  the  gallery  of  paintings,  Mr.  R.  I*tton,  proprietor 
of  ihe  Museum,  appropriated  the  entire  proceeds  of  their  hotises,  the  first,  on  the  night  of 
17th  ;  the  aecond,  on  the  18th,  and  the  third,  on  that  of  the  SOth,  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers. The  Beethoven  society  of  aaered  music  also  gave  a  concert  for  the  same  purpose, 
in  the  second  Presbyterian  church,  OTi  Fourth  street,  on  the  night  of  the  34lh. 

Bettrttction  of  the  Philanthropist  newspoper  printing  qficc  by  a  mob,  July  30(4, 1836. 
— The  paper  had  then  been  published  in  Cincinnati  about  three  months,  and  was  edited  by 
James  G.  Bimey.  As  early  as  the  ]4lh  of  July,  the  press  room  was  broken  open  and  the 
press  and  materials  defeced  and  destroyed.  Jnly  S3d,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  convened 
at  the  Lower  Market  house  "  to  decide  whether  they  will  permit  the  publication  or  distribution 
of  abolition  papers  in  this  city."  This  meeting  appointed  a  commillee,  who  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  conductors  of  that  prim — ihe  executive  committee  of  the  Ohio  anti- 
slavery  society — requesling  ihem  to  discontinue  its  puhUcation.  Thia  effort  being  onsuc- 
cessfiil,  the  committee  of  citizens  published  the  correspondence,  to  which  they  a^^iended  a 
resolution,  in  one  clause  of  which  they  stated, "  That  in  discharging  their  duiiea,  they  have 
used  all  the  measures  of  persuasion  and  conciliation  in  their  power.  Iliat  their  exenions 
have  not  been  successful,  the  above  correspondence  will  show.  It  only  remains,  then,  in 
pursuance  of  their  instraetOKi,  lo  publish  iheir  proceedmgs  and  adjourn  without  day.  Bat 
ere  they  do  this,  they  owe  it  themselves,  and  those  whom  they  represent,  lo  eipress  their 
utmost  abhorrence  of  every  thing  tike  violence  ;  and  earnestly  to  implore  their  fellow  citi- 
zens to  abstain  therefrom,"    The  sequel  ia  thus  given  by  a  cily  print. 

On  Saturday  night,  July  30lh,  very  soon  after  dark  a,  concourse  of  citizens  assembled  at 
the  comer  of  Main  and  Seventh  ■treets,  in  thia  cily,  and  upon  a  short  consultation,  broke 
<q)en  the  printing  office  t^  the  Philanthropist,  the  abolition  paper,  scattered  the  type  into  the 
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Elteeta,  tore  down  ihe  presses  and  completely  dismantled  the  ofiice.  It  was  owned  by  A. 
Fugh,  a  peaeenble  and  orderly  printer,  who  printed  the  PhilanlhropiBt  forthe  anii-slavery 
society  of  Ohio.  From  ihe  printing  olKce,  the  crowd  went  to  the  honse  of  A.  Pugh,  where 
they  supposed  there  were  other  printing  matetials,  but  found  none,  nor  offered  any  violence. 
Then  lo  the  Messrs.  Donaldson's,  where  only  ladies  were  at  home.  The  residence  of 
Mr.  Birney,  (he  editor,  was  then  visited  ;  no  person  was  at  home,  but  a  youth,  upon  whoM 
eiplanaliona  the  house  was  left  undisturbed.  A  shout  wag  raised  for  Dr.  Colby's ;  and  tin 
concourserelurned  to  Main  street,  proposed  10  pile  up  the  eontenla  of  the  office  iu  the  alreet 
and  make  a  bonfire  of  them.  A  gentleman  mounted  the  pile,  and  advised  against  bum- 
"^S  «>  leit  the  hoDses  near  mit^t  take  fire.  A  portion  of  the  press  was  then  dragged 
down  Mam  street,  broken  up  and  thrown  into  she  river.  The  Eichange  was  then  visited 
and  refreshments  taken.  After  which,  the  concourse  again  went  up  Main  street,  to  about 
opposite  the  Gazette  office.  Some  suggestions  were  hinted  that  it  should  be  demolished, 
but  the  hint  was  overruled.  An  attack  was  then  made  upon  the  residence  of  some  blocks, 
in  Church  alley  ;  two  guns  were  fired  upon  the  assailants  and  they  recoiled.  It  was  sup- 
posed (hat  one  man  was  wounded,  but  that  was  not  the  case,  Xt  was  some  time  before  a 
rally  could  again  be  made,  several  voices  declaring  they  did  not  wish  to  endanger  them- 
selves. A  second  attack  was  made,  the  houses  found  empty  and  their  interior  contents  de- 
stroyed. .  .On  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  2d,  pursuant  to  a  call,  a  very  large  and  respect- 
able meetmg  of  citizens  metal  the  court  house,  and  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  first  of 
whwjh  was  ■'  that  this  meeting  deeply  regret  the  cause  of  the  recent  occurrences,  and  en- 
tirely disapprove  of  mobs,  or  other  unlawful  assemblages."  The  concluding  resolution  was 
approbatory  of  the  course  of  the  coloniiation  society,  and  eipresscd  an  opinion  that  it 
was  ■'  the  only  method  of  getting  clear  of  slavery," 


EiBt  of  September,  1841.— This  city  has  been  in  a  most  alarming  condition  for  sevetsl 
days ;  and  from  until  8  o'clock  on  Friday  evening,  until  3  o'clock  yesterday  [Sunday] 
"">™'°ff>  aimoat  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawless  mob,  ranging  in  number  from  200  to 

On  Tuesday  evening  last,  as  we  are  informed,  a  quarrel  look  place  on  the  comer  of 
Siith  street  and  Broadway,  between  a  party  of  Irishmen  and  some  negroes:  some  two  or 
three  of  each  party  were  wounded.  On  Wednesday  night,  the  quarrel  was  renewed  in 
some  way,  and  sometime  after  midnight  a  party  of  eicited  men,  armed  with  clubs,  &c.,  at- 
tacked a  house  occupied  as  a  negro  boarding-house  on  Macalisler  street,  demanding  the 
sunender  of  a  negro,  whom  they  said  was  secreted  in  the  house,  and  uttering  the  most 
violent  threats  against  the  house  and  the  negroes  in  general.  Several  of  the  adjoining 
houses  were  occupied  by  negro  femilies.  The  violence  increased  and  was  resisted  by  those 
in  or  about  the  houses— an  engagement  look  place,  in  which  several  were  wounded  on  each 
Bide.  On  Thursday  night,  another  rencontre  look  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lower 
Market,  between  some  young  men  and  boys  and  some  negroes,  in  which  one  or  two  boys 
were  badly  wounded,  as  was  supposed,  with  knives.  On  Friday  evening,  before  8  o'clock 
a  mob,  the  principal  organization  of  which,  we  understand,  look  place  in  Kentucky,  openly 
assembled  in  Fifth  street  market,  unmolested  by  the  police  or  citizens.  They  marched 
from  their  rendezvous  towards  Broadway  and  Siilh  street,  armed  with  clubs,  stones.  See. 
Reaching  the  scene  of  operations  wiffi  shouts  and  blasphemous  imprecations,  they  attacked 
a  negro  confectionary  in  Broadway,  next  to  the  synagogue,  and  demolished  the  doors  and 
windows.  This  attracted  an  immense  crowd.  About  this  lime,  before  9  o'clock  theywere 
addressed  by  J.  W.  Piatt,  who  eiorled  them  to  peace  and  obedience  to  the  law;  but  his 
voice  was  drowned  by  shouts  and  throwing  of  stones.  The  Mayor  also  attempted  to  ad- 
dress them.  The  savage  yell  was  instantly  raised  :  "  down  with  him  !  run  him  off!"  were 
shouted  and  intermixed  with  horrid  imprecations  and  exhortations  lo  the  mob  to  move  on- 
ward. A  large  portion  of  the  leading  disturbers  appeared  lo  be  strangers— some  connected 
with  nver  navigation  and  backed  by  boat  hands  of  the  lowest  order.  They  advanced  to 
the  attack  with  stones,  &c.,  and  were  repeatedly  tired  upon  by  the  negroes.  The  mob 
scattered,  but  immediately  rallied  again,  and  again  were  in  like  manner  repulsed  Men 
were  wounded  on  both  sides  and  carried  off— and  many  reported  dead.  The  negroes  ral- 
lied several  times,  advanced  upon  the  crowd,  and  most  unjustifiably  fired  down  the  street 
into  It,  causing  a  great  rush  down  the  street.  These  things  were  repeated  until  past  1 
o'clock,  when  a  party  procured  an  iron  six  pounder  from  near  the  river,  loaded  wilh  boiler 
pnnchingB,  &c.,  and  hauled  it  lo  the  groimd.  against  the  exhortations  of  ihe  mayor  and 
Mbtn.    It  WM  poMed  od  Broddway  utd  pointed  down  Sixth  street.    The  yalk  contintMid, 
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but  there  was  b  partial  cessation  of  liiing.  Macy  ollhe  negroes  had  fled  to  the  hills.  The 
kttack  upon  'he  houses  naa  recommenced  with  the  firing  of  guns  upon  both  aides,  which 
continued  during  most  of  the  night ;  and  exaggerated  rumors  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
mied  the  streets.  The  cannon  waa  discharged  several  limes.  About  2  o'clock,  a  portion 
of  the  railitary,  upon  the  call  of  the  mayor,  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  disorder  and  Huc- 
ceeded  in  beeping  (he  mub  at  ba;.  In  the  morning,  and  throDghout  the  day,  several 
blocks,  including  the  battle-ground,  were  surrounded  with  sentinels  and  kept  under  marlist 
law, — keeping  within  (he  negroea  there,  and  adding  to  them  such  as  were  brought  in  daring 
(he  day  for  protection. 

A  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  the  court  house  on  Saturday  morning,  at  which  the 
mayor  presided.  Thia  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  mayor  and  others,  and  a  series  of 
resolutions  passed  discountenancing  mobs— invoking  the  aid  of  the  civil  authorities  to  stay 
the  violence,  repudiating  the  doctrines  of  the  abolitionisls,  etc.,  etc.  The  city  council  also 
hdd  a  special  session,  to  concert  measures  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  restore 
peace  to  the  cily.  Intense  eicitemenl  con(inued  during  the  day,  the  mob  and  their  leaders 
boldly  occupying  the  eireels  without  arrest.  The  negroes  held  a  meeting  in  a  church,  and 
respectfully  assured  the  mayor  and  citizens,  that  they  would  use  every  effort  to  conduct  as 
orderly  citizens,  to  suppress  imprudent  conduct  among  their  own  people,  etc.,  etc.  They 
expressed  their  readiness  to  conform  to  the  law  of  1807,  and  give  bond,  or  to  leave  within 
a  specified  time — and  tendered  iheir  thanks  to  the  mayor,  watch,  officers  and  gentlemeti  of 
(he  ci[y,  for  the  efforo  made  to  save  their  property,  their  lives,  their  wives  and  children. 

At  3  P.  ^f .,  the  mayor,  sheriff,  marshal!  and  a  portion  of  the  police,  proceeded  to  the 
battle -ground,  and  there,  under  the  protection  of  the  military,  though  in  (he  presence  of 
the  mob,  and  so  far  controlled  by  them,  as  to  prevent  the  taking  away  of  any  negroes  upon 
their  complymg  with  the  law.  Several  of  the  negroes  gave  bond  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  go  away  with  their  sureties,  who  were  some  of  our  most  respectable  citizens, 
but  were  headed  even  within  the  military  sentinels,  and  compelled  to  return  within  the 
ground.  It  waa  resolved  then  to  embody  the  male  negroes,  and  march  them  to  jail  for  se- 
curity, under  (he  protection  of  the  civil  and  military  authority.  From  950  to  300  were 
accordingly  escorted  to  that  place  with  difficulty,  surrounded  by  the  military  and  officers, 
and  a  dense  mass  of  men,  women  and  boys,  confounding  al!  distinction  between  the  or- 
derly and  disorderly,  accompanied  with  deafening  yells.  They  were  safely  lodged,  and 
still  remain  in  prison,  separated  from  their  families.     The  crowd  was  in  that  way  dis- 

The  succeeding  night,  the  military  were  ordered  out,  the  firemen  were  out,  clothed  with 
anthority  as  a  police  band.  About  eighty  citiiens  enrolled  themselves  sa  Sfsialants  of  the 
matshall.  A  troop  of  horse,  and  several  companies  of  volunteer  infentry  continued  on 
duty,  until  near  midnight.  Some  were  then  permitted  to  sleep  upon  their  arms  ;  olbera  re- 
mained on  duty  until  morning,  guarding  the  jail,  &c. 

Aa  waa  anticipated,  the  mob  efficienilv  organized,  early  commenced  operations,  dividing 
their  force  and  making  their  attacks  al  diflerent  points,  thus  distracting  the  attention  of  the 
police.  The  first  successful  onset  was  made  upon  the  printing  office  of  the  Philanthropist. 
They  succeeded  in  entering  (he  establishment,  breaking  up  the  press,  and  running  with  it 
amid  savage  yells,  down  through  Main  street  to  the  river  into  which  it  was  thrown.  The 
military  appeared  in  the  alley  near  (be  office,  interrupting  the  mob  for  a  short  time.  They 
escaped  through  the  bye-ways,  and  when  the  military  retired,  returned  to  their  work  of  de- 
struction in  the  office,  which  they  completed.  Several  houses  were  broken  open  in  different 
parta  of  the  city,  occupied  by  negroes,  and  the  windows,  doors  and  farniture  completely  de- 
stroyed. Among  these  waa  (he  negro  church  on  Sixth  street.  One  of  their  last  cfTorls 
was  to  fire  or  c^erwise  destroy  the  book  establishment  of  Messrs.  Truman  4,  Smith,  on 
Main  atreet.  From  this  they  were  driven  by  (he  pofice,  and  soon  after,  before  daylight, 
dispersed  from  mere  eihauslion. 

It  is  impossible  to  learn  either  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  either  aide,  proba- 
bly several  were  killed  and  twenty  or  thirty  variously  wounded,  though  hut  tew  danger- 
ously. Several  of  the  cilizen-pofice  were  hurt  with  stones,  &c. ;  the  aulhoritiea  succeeded 
in  arresting  about  fony  of  (he  mob,  who  are  now  in  prison.  The  mob  was  in  many 
cases  encouraged  and  led  on  by  persona  from  Ken(ucky,  About  1 1  o'clock  on  Saltirday  night, 
a  bonfire  was  Ughted  on  ihatside  of  the  river,  and  loud  shouts  sent  up,  as  if  a  great  triumph 
had  been  achieved.  In  aome  cases  the  motiona  of  the  mob  were  directed  and  managed  by 
mere  boys,  who  suggested  the  poinls  of  attack,  put  the  vole,  declared  the  result  and  led  the 
way  I  After  all  ihe  negro  men  had  been  disarmed  and  committeed  to  prison  for  safe 
keeping,  tmder  a  aoleinn  pledge  that  (heir  wives  and  children  should  be  protected,  a  band 
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of  white  men  were  perniilled  to  renew  their  brulal  »Macks  upon  ttese  femnlea  and  chil- 
dren. The  ciciicment  continned  yesterday.  The  governor,  who  had  arrived  in  lown, 
ieauedhia  proclamalioD.  The  citizens  rallied  with  apirii  to  aidihecily  auihoritics.  Strong 
patrolea  of  miUlary  and  citizens,  laal  night,  prevenled  any  further  outbreak. 

Bank  Mob,  Jan.  II,  1842. — Monday  evening,  the  Miami  &iporting  Company  Bank  as- 
signed its  effects,  and  on  Tuesday  morning,  (Jan.  11,)  the  bank  of  Cincinnati  closed  doors. 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  crowd,  in  consequence  of  their  lailnrea,  began  to  collect  around 
the  doora  of  these  institutions,  and  by  11  o'clock,  had  broken  mto  them,  desltoymg  all  the 
movable  properly  and  whatever  of  hooks  or  papers  could  be  laid  hold  of.  About  this  time, 
(en  ol'the  city  guards,  headed  by  their  brave  captain,  Mitchell,  appeared,  drove  the  rioters 
away,  and,  for  a  time,  gallantly  maintained  their  position ;  but  they  were  called  off.  Oa 
retiring,  they  were  assailed — they  fired,  and  wounded  some  one  or  two  persons.  The  mob 
had,  with  this  eicepiion,  undisputed  possession  of  the  city,  and  commenced,  first  an  attack 
upon  Babes'  Exchange  Bank,  and  after  that,  upon  Lougee's  exchange  office,  both  of  which 
they  destroyed,  making  bavoclt  of  every  thing  which  was  at  all  destructible. 


Ditirtming  Bre,  Feb.  98M,  1843.— On  Saturday  morning,  about  5  o'clock,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  smoke-house  of  Messrs.  Pugh  &  Alvotd,  at  the  comer  of  Wabiut  street  and  the 
canal,  which,  in  its  consequences,  has  been  one  of  the  most  distressing  that  ever  occurred  in 
this  city.  The  smoke-bouse  was  in  the  rear,  and  somewhat  detached  from  the  main  build- 
ing, being  connected  with  it  only  by  a  wooden  door  and  narrow  passage-way,  through  which 
the  meat  was  usually  wheeled.  It  waa  thought  the  iire  could  be  confined  to  the  former,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  pork-house  was  closed  as  light  as  possible,  by  shutting  all  the  doors  and 
windows,  to  exclude  a  rush  of  air  to  feed  the  flames.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  the 
main  building  was  filled  with  smoke,  rarilied  air  and  inflammable  gas  from  the  smoke- 
house ;  and  when  the  flames  burst  through  the  wooden  door  connecting  the  two  buildings, 
an  instantaneous  roar  of  flame  was  perceived,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  whole  of 
lhiBSpacious,substanliaI  building  was  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  whole  roof  was  lifted  in  the  ail 
and  thrown  into  the  streets  in  large  fragments— the  second  story  walls,  on  the  north  and 
south  aides,  were  thrown  down,  and  the  whole  eastern  end  of  both  stories  fronting  n  Wal 
nut  street,  blown  into  the  streets  from  its  foundation  up.  The  appearance  of  he  esplo  on 
was  awfnlly  terrific,  and  its  consequences  fatal  to  severa!  of  our  moat  estimable  e  iiens 
We  annex  the  names  of  the  killed  and  severely  wounded,  as  far  as  we  can  n  w  asee  am 
Ihem.  iTfflei— Joseph  Bonsall,  Caleb  W.  Taylor,  H,  S.  Edmands,  J.  S,  Chamb  Ian 
H.  O.  Merrill,  John  Ohe,  a  German  laborer,  with  two  or  three  other  German  1  bo  era 
Wounded  seBerely—Ceoigc  Shillilo,  H.  Thorpe,  T.  S.  Shaeffer,  Mr,  Alvord  (  f  he  firm 
of  Pugh  &,  Alvord,)  Samuel  Scbooley,  Warren  G.  Finch,  John  Blakemore,  L  Wisby 

John  M.  Vansickie,  Joseph  Trefis,  A,  Oppetibermer,  Jas.  Tiyatt,  Robt.  Rice,  W  dliam  H. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  explosion,  the  smoke  settled  to  the  ground  around  the  corner  of 
the  building,  on  the  canal  and  Walnut  street  fronts,  which  caused  the  removal  of  the  masses 
(rf  people  which  filled  those  spaces,  unconscious  of  danger.  But  for  ihut,  the  force  of  the  ei- 
pfosion  being  in  that  direction,  the  destruction  of  life  would  have  been  frigbtflilly  eilengive. 

On  Sunday  morning,  a  special  meeting  of  the  city  council  was  caUed,  and  in  obedience  to 
one  of  the  resolutions  passed,  the  mayor  issued  a  proclamation,  requesting  the  citizens  to 
suspend  their  business  on  Monday,  the  27lb  inst,,  and  attend  the  fimerals  of  the  deceased. 
On  Monday,  the  court  of  common  pleas  adjourned  for  this  purpose,  shops  were  closed,  and 
the  biisinesa  of  the  day  was  set  aside.  ■  The  bella  were  tolled,  and  little  was  done  save  to  aid 
in  performing  the  last  sad  riles  of  the  dead.  They  had  fallen  in  the  public  service  and  the 
public  mind  was  anxious  to  testify  to  their  vutues  and  bespeak  the  sorrow  felt  for  the  com- 
mon  loss.  Never,  indeed,  did  we  ever  observe  a  deeper  solemnity  than  pervaded  the  im- 
mense masses  who  attended  the  fimeral  services  of  Chamberlain  and  Edmands.  Close 
around  their  biers,  pressed  the  brave  firemen  who  had  stood  by  their  side  whenever  their 
common  services  were  required  ;  and  as  the  men  of  God  lifted  up  their  voices  in  prayer 
and  spoke  of  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  their  emotion  was  too  strong  to  be  suppressed  ;  and  as 
they  stood  at  the  altar  and  the  grave,  they  gave  strong  utterance  to  their  own  and  the 
pubhc  sorrow.    And  thus  were  these  useful  ciliiens  tud  worthy  men  borne  lo  their  long 
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The  engraving  shows 
the  old  Baptist  church, 
at  Columbia,  as  it  ap- 
peared ill  1830,  even  to 
theloose  weather-board- 
ing It  was  taken  down 
in  1835,  but  we  have  not 
the  date  of  its  erection. 
The  engraving'  is  copied 
from  one  in  the  Ameri- 
can Pioneer,  where  it  is 
stated  that  this  was  the 
first  house  of  worship 
built  in  Ohio,  which,  from 
«jme  evidence  produ- 
red  below,  we  think  is 
an  error.  The  society 
which  worshipped  in 'it, 
i\as  constituted  in  1790, 
bv  Dr.  Stephen  Gano. 

We  have  previously 
r,,^  J,    .■  .^i     ,   .^  .    1  ■  shahtly  noticed  the  his- 

Old  Baptitt  Church  at  Columbia.  .    °       i^,  „.  ,      , 

^  tory  of  the  settlement  at 

Columbia,  the  second  in  Ohio,  and  now  present,  in  addition,  some 
reminiscences  from  the  narrative  of  the  late  0,  M.  Spencer,  who 
was  there  as  early  as  December,  1790. 

It  ia,  perhaps,  onknown  to  many,  that  the  broad  and  extensive  plain  stretching  along  the 
Ohio  from  the  Crawfish  to  the  mouth,  and  for  three  miles  up  the  Little  Miami,  and  now 
divided  into  ferma,  highly  cnltivaled,  was  the  sticient  site  of  Columbia,  a  town  laid  out  by 
Major  Betijamin  Slitea,  its  original  proprietor ;  and  by  him  and  others  once  expected  to  be- 
come a  large  city,  the  great  capital  of  the  west.  From  Crawfish,  the  small  creek  forming 
i(3  northwestern  boundary,  more  than  one  mile  up  llie  Ohio,  and  extending  back  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  half  way  up  the  high  hill  which  formed  a  part  of  its  eastern  and 
northern  Hmits,  the  ground  was  laid  off  into  blocks,  containing  each  eight  lots  of  half  an 
acre,  bounded  by  streets  intersected  at  right  angles.  The  readue  of  the  plain  was  divided 
into  lots  of  foHr  and  live  acres,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  town.  Over  this  plain,  on  our 
arrival,  we  found  scattered  about  fifty  cabins,  flanked  by  a  small  stockade  nearly  half  a  mile 
below  the  moulh  of  the  Miami,  together  with  a  few  blook-housea  for  the  proieciion  of  the 
inhabitants,  at  suilable  distances  along  tbe  bank  of  the  Ohio. 

■  Fresh  in  my  remembrance  is  the  rude  log-honse,  the  fitst  humble  sanctuary  of  ilie  first 
settlers  of  Columbia,  standing  amidst  the  tall  forest  trees,  on  the  beantiful  knoll,  where  now 
[1834]  is  a  grave-yard,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Baptist  meeting-honse  of  later  years.  There, 
on  the  holy  Sabbath,  we  were  wont  to  assemble  to  hear  the  word  of  life  ;  but  our  fadiera 
met,  with  their  musketa  and  rifles,  prepared  for  action,  and  ready  to  repel  any  attack  of  the 
enemy.  And  while  the  watchman  on  the  walls  of  Zion  was  uttering  hia  Iflilhful  and  pa- 
thetic warning,  the  sentinels  without,  at  a  few  rods  distance,  vrith  measured  step,  were  now 
paring  their  walks,  and  now  standing  and  with  strained  eyes  endeavoring  to  pierce  through 
the  distance,  carefully  scanning  every  object  that  seemed  to  have  life  or  motion. 

The  first  clergyman  I  there  heard  preach  was  Mr.  Gano, father  of  the  late  Gen.  Gano,  of 
this  city,  then  a  captain,  and  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Columbia.  Never  shall  I  forget 
that  holy  and  venerable  man,  with  locks  white  with  years,  as  with  a  voice  tremulous  with 
age,  he  ably  expounded  the  word  of  truth. 

I  well  recollect,  that  in  1791,  so  scarce  and  dear  was  tlour,  that  the  little  that  could  ba 
afforded  in  famiUes,  was  laid  by  to  be  used  only  in  sickness,  or  for  die  ei 
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friends ;  and  allhough  com  was  th«i  abundant,  there  was  but  one  mill,  {Wickerhain's  )  a 
floatiTiK  mill,  on  the  Lillle  Miami,  near  where  Tuipiii's  now  [1834]  elands:  it  was  built  in 
s  BUiall  ilat  boat  lied  to  the  bank,  its  wheel  luining  slowly  with  the  natural  current  running 
between  the  flat  and  a  small  pirogue  authored  in  ihe  stream,  and  on  which  one  end  of  its 
shaft  rested  ;  and  having  only  one  pair  of  small  stones,  it  was  at  best  barely  sufficient  to 
iupply  meal  for  the  inhabitanta  of  Columbia  and  the  neighboring  famihes  ;  and  Eometunea, 
from  low  water  and  other  unfavorable  circumstances,  it  wai  of  little  use,  bo  that  we  were 
tAliged  to  supply  the  deficiency  from  hand-mills,  a  moat  laborious  mode  of  grinding. 

The  whiter  of  1791-2,  was  followed  by  an  early  and  delightful  spring ;  mdeed,  I  bare 
often  ehought  that  our  first  western  winters  were  much  milder,  our  springs  earlier,  and  onr 
Butumns  longer  than  they  now  are.  On  the  last  of  February,  some  of  the  trees  were  putting 
forth  their  foliage  ;  m  March,  the  red  bud,  the  hawthorn  and  the  dog-wood,  in  full  bloom, 
checkered  the  hills,  displaying  their  beautiful  colors  of  rose  and  lily ;  and  in  April,  ihe 
ground  was  covered  with  May  apple,  bloodrool,  ginseng,  violets,  and  a  great  variety  of 
herbs  and  flowers.  Flocks  of  parroquets  were  seen,  decked  in  their  rich  plumage  of  green 
■nd  gold.  Birds  of  variona  species,  and  of  every  hue,  were  flitting  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
the  beautiful  redbird,  and  the  untaught  songster  of  the  west,  made  the  woods  vocal  with 
tfieir  melody.  Now  might  be  heard  the  plamtjve  wail  of  the  dove,  and  now  the  rDmbUng 
drum  of  the  partridge,  or  the  loud  gobble  of  the  turkey.  Here  might  be  seen  the  elumsy 
bear,  doggedly  moving  off,  or  urged  iy  pursuit  mto  a  laboring  gallop,  retreating  to  his  cita- 
del m  the  top  of  some  lofty  tree  ;  or  approached  suddenly,  raismg  himself  erect  in  the 
attitude  of  defence,  feeing  his  enemy  and  waiting  his  approach  ;  there  the  timid  deer,  watch- 
folly  resting,  or  cautiously  feedii^,  or  aroused  from  his  thicket,  gracefiilly  bounding  off, 
then  Slopping,  erecting  his  stalely  head  and  for  a  moment  gazmg  around,  or  snufling  ihe 
air  to  ascertain  his  enemy,  mstantly  springing  off,  clearing  logs  and  bushes  at  a  bound,  and 
soon  distancmg  his  pursuers.  It  seemed  an  earthly  paradise  ;  and  but  for  apprehension  of 
the  wily  copperhead,  who  lay  silendy  coiled  among  the  leaves,  or  beneath  the  plants,  wait- 
ing to  strike  his  victim  ;  the  horrid  rattle-snake,  who  more  chivalroae,  however,  with  head 
erect  amidst  its  ample  folds,  prepared  to  dan  upon  his  foe,  generotisly  with  the  loud  noise  of 
his  rattle,  apprised  him  of  danger ;  and  the  still  more  fearful  and  insidious  savage,  who, 
crawling  upon  the  ground,  or  noiselessly  approaching  behind  trees  and  thickets,  sped  the 
deadly  shaft  or  fatal  bullet,  you  might  have  fancied  you  were  in  the  confines  of  Eden  or  the 
borders  of  Elysium. 

At  this  delightful  season,  the  inhabitants  of  our  village  went  forth  to  their  labor,  inclosmg 
their  fields,  which  ihe  sprmg  flood  had  opened,  tillmg  their  ground,  and  planting  theu  com 
for  their  neit  year's  sustenance.  I  said,  went  forth,  for  then-  princiiMil  corn-field  w  dis 
tant  from  Columbus  about  one  and  a  half  miles  east,  and  adjoining  the  estensj  pi  m  n 
which  the  town  stood.  That  large  tract  of  alluvial  ground,  still  known  by  th  m  f 
Turkey  Bottom,  and  which,  lying  about  fifteen  feet  ^low  the  adjoining  plain,  d 
ally  overflowed,  is  yet  very  fertile,  was  laid  off  into  lots  of  five  acres  each,  and  w  d  by 
the  mhabitants  of  Columbia  ;  some  possessmg  one,  and  others  two  or  more  lots  d 
save  labor,  was  enclosed  with  one  fence.  Here  the  men  generally  worked  in  mp 
eichanging  kbor,  or  in  adjomuig  lields,  with  their  fire-arms  near  them,  that  in  ase  f  ai 
attack  they  might  be  ready  to  unite  for  their  common  defence.  Here,  their  usu  1  nn  1 
crop  of  corn  fi'om  ground  very  ordinarily  cultivated,  was  eighty  bushei  per  acre;  and  some 
lots,  well  tilled,  produced  a  hundred,  and  in  very  favorable  seasons,  a  hmidred  and  ten 
bushels  to  the  acre.  An  inhabitant  of  New  England,  New  Jersey,  or  some  pottions  of 
Maryland,  would  scarcely  think  it  credible,  that  m  hills  four  fcel  apart,  were  four  or  five 
stalks,  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  feet  in  height,  bearing  each  two  or 
three  ears  of  corn,  of  which  some  were  so  fer  from  the  ground,  that  to  pull  them  an  ordi- 
nary man  was  obliged  to  stand  on  tiptoe. 

North  Bend  is  situated  16  miles  below  Cincinnati,  and  4  from  the 
Indiana  line,  at  the  northernmost  point  of  a  bend  in  the  Ohio  river. 
This  place,  which  was  of  note  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country, 
has  in  later  years  derived  its  interest  from  having  been  the  residence 
of  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  and  the  spot  where  rest  his  mortal  re- 
mains. The  family  mansion  stands  on  a  level  plat,  about  300  yards 
back  from  the  Ohio,  amid  scenery  of  a  pleasing  and  retired  character. 
The  easteni  half  of  the  mansion,  that  is,  all  that  part  on  the  reader's 
right,  from  the  door  in  the  main  building,  is  built  of  logs ;  but  the 
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whole  of  ibe  building  being  clapboarded  and  painted  white,  has  the 
same  external  appearance.  The  wings  were  aiike :  a  part  of  the 
southern  one  was  destroyed  by  fire  since  the  decease  of  its  iJlus- 
trious  occupant,  a  memento  of  which  disaster  is  shown  by  the  naked 


Eesidenct  of  the  late  Pnsi. 

chimney,  that  rises  like  a  monument  over  the  ruins.  The  dwelling 
is  respectably,  though  plainly  furnished,  and  is  at  present  occupied 
by  the  widow  of  the  lamented  Harrison,  long  distinguished  for  the 
virtues  which  adorn  the  female  character. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  family  mansion,  and  per- 
haps half  that  distance  from  the  river,  is  the  tomb  of  Harrison.     It 


Tomb  of  F  estdent  Harmon 
itand«  upon  the  summit  cf  a,  small  oval  shaped  hill  rismj,  about  100 
feet  from  the  plam,  ornamented  by  a  few  scattermg  tree=,  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  great  beauty.     The  tomb  is  of  brick,  and  is 
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entered  by  a  plain,  unpainted  door,  on  its  western  end.  There  Is 
no  inscription  upon  it,  nor  is  any  required  to  mark  the  resting  place 
of  Harrison. 

The  annexed  sketch  of  General  Harrison,  is  mainly  derived  from 
that  published  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  in  1836. 

WiLUAJi  HEimv  Hahrisoji  was  bom  at  Berkley,  the  family  eeal  of  his  father,  ( ii  Jamet 
river,  25  miles  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1773. 


a  the  youngest  of  three  sona  of  Benjamin     /^  y,    i/^  ^j. 


xg-^^-^sW^- 


HarriBon,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  le 
the  same  name  in  the  wars  of  Cromwell.  Benja- 
min Harriaon  oecnpled  a  coDspJouons  part  in  our 
own  tevoluliomiry  straggle,  and  was  one  of  the  ^Fa'"»'™''e  o/iTormotfs  sigTiaiure. 
most  active  of  that  daring  band  who  set  the  bail  in  molion.  He  represented  Virginia  in 
congress,  in  1774,  '75,  ond  '76.  He  waa  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
H'hen  (he  declaration  of  independence  was  agreed  Xn,  and  was  one  of  its  signers.  He 
was  elected  governor  of  Virginia,  and  waa  one  of  the  inoBl  popular  officers  that  ever  filled 
the  esecndve  chair.    He  died  in  1791. 

Wm,  Hemy  Harriaon  waa  early  placed  at  Hampden  Sydney  College,  which  he  left  at  17 
years  of  age,  bis  mind  well  imbued  with  classical  literature,  and  deeply  impressed  wilh  ad- 
miration of  the  principles  of  republican  Greece  and  Rome.  In  obedience  to  the  wishes 
of  his  felher,  whose  hospitable  and  liberal  conducl  through  life  prevented  him  from  prom- 
ising wealth  to  his  son,  ha  entered  on  the  study  of  medicine  ;  and  after  a  short  preparatory 
courae,  he  repaired,  in  the  spring  of  1791,  to  Phdadelphia,  to  prosecute  his  studies  wilh 
greater  advantage.  The  deadi  of  hia  father  immediately  after  his  arrival,  checked  his  pro- 
fessional aspirations;  and  the  "note  of  preparalion"  which  waa  aoimding  throngh  the 
country,  for  a  eampaign  against  the  Indiana  of  the  west,  decided  his  destiny.  He  resolved 
lo  enter  into  the  service  of  his  government,  and  to  create  a  name  for  himself  worthy  of  hia 
fiither.  His  guardian,  the  celebrated  Robert  Morria,  opposed  hia  wiahea  wilh  all  the  elo- 
quencB  of  his  great  mind ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  placed  the  enterprise  Irefore  the 
enthusiastic  youth  in  all  its  hardships  and  privations.  In  order  to  deter  him  from  hia  pro- 
ject, be  painted  an  Indian  war  m  a  remote  and  untried  wilderness  in  the  darkest  colors ;  he 
spoke  of  victory,  againat  such  foea,  as  not  involving  glory  ;  but  of  defeat,  as  insuring  dis- 
grace. The  remonstranijes  of  hia  friend  and  guardian  were  fruitless,  and  General  Wash- 
ington at  length  yielded  to  the  importunitiea  of  the  youth ;  he  presented  hfta  with  an 
ensign's  commission.  With  characteristic  ardor  he  departed  for  Fort  Washrngtoo,  now 
Cincinnati ;  where,  however,  he  arrived  loo  late  to  parlieipate  in  the  unfortunate  campaign. 
The  fetal  4th  of  November  had  passed,  and  he  was  only  in  time  lo  learn  the  earliest  intel- 
ligence of  the  death  of  Butler,  and  of  Oldham,  and  of  the  unparalleled  massacre  of  the  armv 
of  St.  Clair. 

The  return  of  the  broken  troops  had  no  effect  in  damping  (he  zeal  of  young  Harrison. 
He  devoted  himself  ardently  to  the  study  of  the  theory  of  the  higher  tacUca;  hS  education 
gave  him  advantages  posseased  by  few  young  foldiers  of  that  day  ;  and  when,  in  the  auc- 
ceeding  year,  the  gallant  Wayne  assumed  the  command,  Ensign  Harrison  waa  imme- 
diately noticed  by  this  esperienced  commander,  and  selected  by  him  for  one  of  his  aida. 
The  judicious  movemenia  of  the  new  army,  and  the  auecesa  which  crowned  the  campaign 
under  Wayne,  are  a  brilUanl  portion  of  our  history,  Harrison  dislmguished  himself  hand- 
somely in  Wayne'a  victory,  and  Ms  chief  did  him  the  justice  to  name  him  specially  in  the 
ofiicial  report  of  the  engagement. 

After  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  1795,  Captain  Harrison  was  left  in  command  of  Fort 
Washington;  and  shoiily  after  the  departure  of  General  Wayne  for  the  Atlantic  states,  ha 
married  the  daughter  of  Judge  Symmes,  the  proprietor  of  the  Miami  purchase.  The 
writer  of  this  brief  sketch  cannot  let  the  opportunity  slip,  without  offering  a  passing  tribnta 
to  the  virtuea  of  this  estimable  woman.  She  is  diadnguished  for  her  benevolence  and  her 
piety ;  all  who  know  her,  view  her  wilh  esteem  and  affection ;  and  her  whole  courae 
through  life,  m  all  its  relations,  has  been  characterized  by  those  qualiUcatians  chat  com- 
plete the  character  of  an  accomplished  matron. 

The  idleness  and  dissipation  of  a  garrison  life  comported  neither  with  the  taste  nor  active 
temper  of  Captain  Harrison.  He  resigned  his  commission,  and  commenced  his  civil  career, 
ot  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  as  secrelary  of  the  north-weatern  territory.  His  capacity 
waa  aoon  noticed  by  the  leaders  in  the  new  territory,  and  he  was  elected,  in  1799,  the  first 
delegate  in  congress  for  that  extensive  region,  now  comprising  the  slates  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
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Illinoia  and  ihe  terrilorj'  of  Michigan.  The  first  and  genera!  objett  of  his  anenlion  as  a 
fpie^alaiWe,  was  nn  alteralion  of  the  land  system  of  the  territory.  The  law,  as  it  then 
eiisted,  ordained  that  not  less  than  four  thousand  acres  (except  in  particular  cases  of  frac- 
tions on  the  fannks  of  rivers)  Could  be  sold  at  once.  The  operation  of  such  an  ordinance 
must  have  been  fatal  to  that  class  of  population,  whcee  industry  and  labor  have  eince  caused 
the  country  to  advance  with  such  rapid  strides  to  wealth  and  greatness  ;  it  was  alone  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  the  speculator  and  rich  monopolist.  He  was  appointed  cliainiinn  of  the 
committee  on  lands,  (the  only  instance,  it  is  believed,  m  the  history  of  our  legislation,  m 
which  a  delegate  was  so  distinguished,)  and  with  the  aid  of  the  able  men  who  cooperated 
with  Mm,  he  presented  the  celebrated  land  report,  based  on  his  own  previous  motion.  A 
bill  was  framed,  and  after  undergoing  some  amendments  in  the  senate,  was  passed  into  a 
law,  by  which  one  half  of  the  public  lands  were  divided  into  sections  of  sa  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  and  the  other  into  half  seedona  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  The  oid 
svslem  of  forfeiture  for  non-payment  was  abolished,  and  payment  ordered  to  be  made,  one 
fourth  in  hand,  and  the  bahinoe  at  the  end  of  two,  three,  and  four  years,  allowing  stiil  one 
year,  after  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  to  enable  the  purchaser  to  extricate  himself  it 
nec-::ssary.  This  was  a  point  gained,  although  it  was  not  all  the  delegate  contended  tor. 
To  this  measure  is  to  be  imputed  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  ;  and  if  Mr.  Harrison 
had  then  been  called  from  ihia  world,  without  rendering  any  other  service  to  his  country, 
he  would  richly  have  merited  the  title  of  benefector  of  the  territory  northwest  ot  the  Uhio. 
Tiis  reputation  acqmred  by  the  young  delegate  from  his  legislative  success,  created  a 
pirtv  in  his  favor,  who  intunated  a  desire  that  ho  should  supersede  the  venerable  governor 
of  til.-  territory.  But  Mr,  Harrison  checked  the  development  of  this  feelmg  as  soon  as  it 
W13  iiinJe  known  to  him.  He  cherished  too  high  a  veneration  for  the  pure  and  patriotic 
Pi.  CnJL ;  he  had  too  just  an  estimate  of  the  splendid  talents  of  the  governor,  and  too 
1111(^1.  syiii'iathv  for  the  war-worn,  though  sometimes  unfortunate  hero,  to  sanction  an 
alK'innt,  which,'  whether  successful  or  not,  would  have  inflicted  one  more  pang  in  the  bosom 
of  the  veteran  A  soldier  can  best  feel  for  a  soldier ;  he  declined  the  interference  ot  his 
friends,  and  the  subject  was  dropped.  But  when,  ^rtly  after,  Indiana  was  erected  into  a 
separate  territory,  he  was  appomled  by  Mr.  Adams  the  first  governor.  Frevioiely,  how- 
ever to  quilting  congress,  he  was  present  at  the  discussion  of  the  bill  lor  the  settlement  ol 
Jud-e  Symmes'  purchase  i  and  although  this  gentleman  was  his  falher-m-law,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  favor  of  those  mdividuala  who  had  purchased  from  bun  before  he  had  ob- 
tained his  patent.  It  was  viewed  as  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  those  who  had  saied  the 
judge  in  the  courts  of  common  kw,  would  be  entitled  to  the  remedy  in  equity  againat  bun. 
He  went  before  the  committee  in  person,and  urged  them  to  insert  a  provision  ui  their  tavoc. 
Nor  did  he  desist  until  assured  by  the  allomey  general  and  Mr.  Harper,  that  these  persona 
came  fully  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  it  then  stood.  This  was  the  impulse  of  stern 
duty ;  for  at  the  moment  he  was  thus  engaged,  he  considered  hhnself  as  jeoparding  a  large 
pecuniary  interest  of  his  feiher-in-law.  i,      i  j     -i 

In  ISOl,  Governor  Harrison  entered  apon  the  duties  of  his  new  ollice,  at  the  oia  mil- 
itary post  of  Vincennes.  The  powers  with  which  he  was  vested  by  law  have  never,  smoe 
the  organization  of  our  government,  been  conferred  upon  any  other  officer,*  civil  or  mil- 
itary ;  and  the  arduous  character  of  the  duties  he  had  to  perform,  can  only  he  appreciated 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  savage  and  cunning  temper  of  the  northwestern 
Indian- ;  with  the  genius  of  the  early  pioneers,  and  the  nature  of  a  frontier  seltlemenl. 
The  dangers  of  such  actions  as  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  the  deience  of  Fon  Meigs,  and 
the  battle  of  the  Thames,  are  appreciated  and  felibyaU;  and  the  vmtories  which  were 
consequent  upon  them  have  crowned  the  victors  with  a  never  fadmg  wreath :  but  these 
acts  brilliant  as  they  were,  fade  when  put  in  comparison  with  the  unremiltmg  labor  and 
exposure  to  which,  for  many  years  after  Ihe  organisation  of  the  first  grade  of  temtorial 
government,  the  new  executive  was  exposed.  The  whole  territory  consisted  of  diree  settle- 
ments  so  widely  separated  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  contribute  to  theu  mutual 
defence  or  encouragement.  The  first  was  Clarke's  gram  at  the  falls  of  Ohio  ;  the  second, 
the  old  French  eslabfishment  at  Vincennes ;  and  the  third  extended  from  Kastasfcia  to  Ka- 
hokia,  on  the  Missisfflppi ;  the  whole  compriang  a  population  of  about  five  thousand  sou^. 
The  territory  thus  defenceless,  presented  a  frontier,  assailable  almMl  at  every  point,  on  the 
northeast,  north,  and  northwest  boundaries.  Numerous  tribes  of  warlike  Indians  were 
thickly  scattered  throughout  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory,  and  for  beyond  its  limits, 

<  Among  his  duties  was  that  of  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians.  In  this  ea- 
pacity,he  concluded  fifteen  treaties,  and  purchased  their  title  to  upwards  of  seventy  milhona 
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whose  hosdlf  feelings  were  constantly  inflamed  by  the  intrigues  of  Britisl,  agents  and 
ttad.ra,  if  not  by  the  immedmte  influenee  of  the  English  government  itself,  nnl  not  an- 
frequently  by  the  unconlrollable  outrages  of  the  Americiin  hunters  themselv^  -  a  circnm 
stance  which  it  always  has  been  found  impo^ible  to  prevent,  m  the  early  BetUe^enl  of  the 
west,  (jovemor  Hnrriaon  applied  himself  with  charBCterialic  energy  and  skill  It  BceniB 
I,»''I"'r/k"'°'ii''  "\™''*'',  ""  rfltospect  into  the  early  history  of  his  government,  that 
he  Bhonld  have  been  able  to  keep  down  Indian  invasion  in  the  infent  stale  of  the  territory 
seeing  the  great  capacity  the  savages  displayed  for  harassing  hhn  at  a  period  when  his  re- 

.u„,^«  .„^  ™„.„.K„j ■• -ireased.     The  tk«  proclaims  loudly  the  talents  of  the 

J ;  conciliation  and  firmness,  accompanied  by  a  never 
„,  -.        , .  ,  ■  ,  Jieana  he  used.     These  enabled  hnn  to  surmount  diffi- 

CDlties.  under  which  an  ordinary  capacity  must  have  been  prostrated.  The  voluminous  cor- 
re^ndence  of  Governor  Harrison  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  from  IS02  till  1809,  is  a  recorded 
testimony  of  the  ability  and  success  of  his  administration 

^Vil^^j-""  ^T'  ^^i''  t™^''-  ^he  intrigues  of  British'  agents  operating  on  the  passions 
rf  the  Ind^ns,  brought  affairs  to  a  crisis  which  rendered  hostili,ies\navofdable.  Te^m 
^U  ^rr'l,^^  ,llf^  ''^''  ^r  h"l  ^^°''^S^<=''^'>Sly.  «ince  1805,  to  bring  about  this 
rault^  Harrison  called  upon  Colonel  Boyd,  of  the  4th  United  Stales  regiment,  then  at 
Pittsburg,  (who  immediately  jomed  him.)  and  embodied  a  militia  force  ^  strong  as  the 
emergency  woHid  permit.  To  these  were  added  a  small  bat  gallant  band  of  chivalrous 
volunteer  from  Kenmcky.  consisting  of  abont  sijty-fivc  individuals.  With  these  he  com- 
menced his  march  towards  the  propheea  (own  at  Tippecanoe.  On  the  6th  of  November 
he  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Indian  village,  and  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  made  several  frtdt- 
Iffis  attempts  to  negotiate  with  the  savages.  Finding  it  impossible  to  bring  them  to  any 
discussion,  he  revived  to  encamp  for  the  night,  under  a  promise  from  the  cbiefe  to  hold  a 
conference  nest  day.  He  sent  forward  Brigade  Major  Clarke  and  Major  Waller  Taylor, 
^^^'a  %  ^IT'  fTr  ^T  ""  ^"?'^P'"^"t.  These  officers  shortly  after  returned,  and 
reported  that  they  had  found  a  situation  well  calculated  for  the  purpose,  and  on  eiariiina- 
tZ't^  «™mander  approved  of  it.  Subsequent  examination  has  proved  that  the  ground 
was  admirably  adapted  o  bafHe  the  success  of  a  sudden  attack,  the  only  kind  which  the 
great  e^P^tience  of  Harrison  assured  him  would  be  attempted.  The  men  reposed  upon  the 
spo^ch  each,  individually,  should  occupy,  in  case  of  attack.  The  evew  justified  the 
anucipations  of  the  chief.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  before  daylight,  the  onset  was 
Zne  .^  lif  "«"'''/f"7'"'  "npetuosity.  But  the  army  was  ready ;  Harrison  had  risen 
some  lime  before,  and  had  roused  the  officers  near  him.  Our  iimiis  do  not  permit  m  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  the  action  ;  the  arrangement  of  the  troops  was  masterly,  and  spoke 
the  well  educated  and  experienced  soldier.  The  Indians  fought  with  their  usual  defers- 
don  and  mDintamed  their  ground  for  some  time  with  extraordinary  courage.  Victor^  de- 
dared  m  favor  of  discipiine,  at  the  expense,  however,  of  some  of  the  most  gallant  spirits 
R™^' f  1  '^""^  '^%^^^"'  '^■^'^Colonels  Daveis  and  Owen,  of  Kenlucky^nd  Captain 
Bpencer,  of  Inomna.  Governor  Harrison  received  a  bullet  through  bis  stock  without 
touchmg  his  neck  The  iegyaiure  of  Kentucky,  at  iis  next  session,  while  1^™^.^= 
for  her  gallant  dead,  passed  the  following  reeolulion  viz- 

"Sejohed  Tb^l  Governor  William  H,  Harrison' has  behaved  like  a  hero,  a  patriot  and 
general ;  and  that  for  his  cool,  deliberate.  skUlfni  and  gallant  conduct,  in  the  battle  of  Tip- 
pecanoe, he  well  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  nation  "  ^ 
From  this  period,  «ntil  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  England,  Governor  Harrison 
vras  tmremittmgly  engaged  in  negotialing  with  the  Indians,  and  preparing  to  resist  a  mora 
extended  at  ack  from  them.  In  August,  1812,  he  received  the  brevet  of  major  generd  to 
ae  Kentucky  mitiiia  to  enable  him  to  command  the  forces  marchmg  to  re  ieve  Detroit 
He  jmmedmelyapphed  hims^ftothe  proper  organic  lion  of  his  army  on  the  JXZtf^ 
ZT  "•  ^  ^rrender  of  HuU  clianged  the  face  of  aflairs;  he  wis  appointed  a  major 
general  in  ihe  army  of  the^United  States,  and  his  duties  embraced  a  larger  sphere.  Eviry 
thing  was  in  confiision,  and  every  thing  was  to  be  done  ;  money,  arms  and  men  were  to  be 
™iKd,  It  IS  under  eircumatanees  like  these  that  the  talents  of  a  great  general  are  devel- 
c^d  more  poweri'uliy  than  m  conducing  a  battle.  To  do  justice  to  this  part  of  the  bio- 
raphy  of  Harrison,  requires  a  volume  of  itself  Becoming  alronf-er  from  reverses  coUectinir 
mimitions  of  war,  and  defending  Fort  Meigs,  were  ihe^prominemfeTiurLT'^  ope,^! 
fl^lC  L'^t  ^°  u  J"  ?""?''  "^  I'™''""-,  on  the  CanadUn  shore.  On  the  5th  of 
October.  1H13,  he  brought  the  British  army  and  their  Indian  allies,  under  Proctor  and 
lecumseh,  to  action,  near  the  river  Thames.  The  victory  achieved  by  militia  over  the 
,  on  this  brilliant  day,  was  decisive  ;  and  like  the  battle  of  the 
revolation,  spread  joy  and  animation  over  the  whole  union. 
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For  this  importani  action,  congresa  presenled  General  Harrison  with  a  gold  mcdttl.  The 
fuccpss  of  the  day  ig  mainly  aitribuwble  lo  the  novel  expedienl  of  charging  ihrongh  the 
British  Unes  with  mounted  infanity.  The  glory  of  otiginallng  this  maniEnvre  belongs  ei- 
clusively  lo  General  Harrison. 

The  norlhweetern  frontier  being  relieved,  and  important  aid  given  lo  that  of  Niagara, 
General  Harriaon  left  hie  troops  at  Sackefs  Harbor,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Smith, 
iind  departed  for  Washington  by  the  way  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  On 
the  whole  route  he  was  received  with  enihufliasin,  and  honored  with  the  highest  marks  of 
distinction  that  can  be  olfeted  to  a  citizen  bv  a  republican  people. 

Owing  to  a  niiennderetanding  between  Mr.  Secretory  Armstrong  and  himself.  General 
tlarrison  resigned  his  commission  in  the  spring  of  1S14.  Mr.  Madison  sincerely  deplored 
ihia  Etep,  and  assured  Governor  Shelby,  in  a  letter  written  immediately  after  the  resigna- 
tion, "  that  it  wonid  not  have  been  accepted  had  he  been  in  Washington."  It  wbh  received 
and  nccepted  by  Secretary  Armstrong,  while  [he  president  was  absent  at  the  wrings. 

General  Harrison  retired  to  his  farm  ol  North  Bend,  in  Ohio,  from  which  he  was  snc- 
ecfsively  called  by  the  people,  to  represent  them  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  legislatnre  of  the  state.  In  1624-5,  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
Stales ;  and  in  1828,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Columbia,  which  station  he  held  nntil 
he  was  recalled  by  President  Jackson,  not  foranyalledged  ftiult,but  in  consequence  of  some 
difrerence  of  views  on  the  Fanemn  question.  General  Harrison  again  returned  lo  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture  ai  North  Bend,  In  1834,  on  the  almost  unanimous  petition  of  the  dt- 
iiens  of  the  county,  he  was  appointed  prothonolary  of  the  court  of  Humilton  county. 

In  184U,  General  Harrison  was  called  by  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  to  preside  over 
tlie  country  ae  its  chief  magistrate.  His  election  was  a  triumphant  one  ;  of  294  votes  for 
president,  he  received  334.  FVom  the  time  when  he  was  lirst  nominated  ibr  the  ollice 
until  his  death,  he  had  been  rising  in  public  esteem  and  confidence  ;  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  hia  oiEce  with  nn  uncommon  degree  of  popularity,  and  a  high  expectation  was 
cherished  that  his  administration  would  be  honorable  to  himself  and  advantageous  lo  the 
country.  His  death,  which  took  place  April  4th,  1841,  just  a  month  after  his  inauguration, 
caused  a  deep  sensation  throughout  the  coantry.  He  was  ^e  first  president  of  the  United 
Stales  that  had  died  in  office.  The  members  of  his  cabinet,  in  their  ofiioial  notification 
of  the  event,  said :  "  The  people  of  the  United  States,  overwhelmed  like  ourselves  by  an 
event  so  unexpected  and  so  melancholy,  will  derive  consolation  from  knowing  that  hia 
death  was  calm  and  resigned,  as  his  life  had  been  patriotic,  uselul  and  distingui&ed  ;  and 
that  the  hist  utterance  of  his  lips  expressed  a  fervent  desire  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  consli- 
lulion  and  the  preservation  of  its  true  principles.  In  death,  as  in  Ufe,  the  happiness  of 
his  country  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts." 

President  Harriaon  was  distinguished  by  a  generosity  and  liberality  of  feeling  which  was 
exercised  beyond  what  strict  justice  to  himself  and  iamily  should  have  permitted.  With 
ample  opportuity  for  amassing  immense  wealth,  he  ever  disdained  to  profit  by  his  public 
situation  for  private  emolument.  His  theory  was  too  rigidly  honest  to  permit  him  to  engage 
in  speculation,  and  his  chivalry  was  too  sensitive  to  permit  him  to  use  the  time  belonging 
to  his  country,  for  private  benefit.  After  nearly  fifty  years  devotion  to  his  duties  in  the 
highest  stations,  he  left  at  his  death  but  little  more  to  his  feniily  than  the  inheritance  of  an 
unsullied  reputation. 

About  30  rods  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  tomb  of  Harrison, 
on  an  adjacent  hill,  in  a  family  cemetery,  is  the  grave  of  Judge 
Symmes.  It  is  covered  by  a  tablet  laid  horii-ontaily  upon  brick 
work,  slightjy  raised  from  (he  gmund  On  it  I'i  the  following 
inscription : — 


Here  rest  the  remains  of  Jol  n  Cieves  bymn  e 

vh     nt 

letween 

the   Miami  rivers.     Bom  o     Long  Wand    s  a 

of  New 

York,  July  31st,  A.  D.  X74       D  ed  a    Cucn 

au    Feb- 

niaryae,  A.D.  1814. 

Mr.  Symmes  was  born  at  Ri\  erhead  on  Long  Inland,  and  early 
in  life  was  employed  in  land  surveymc  and  in  teaching  school.  He 
served  in  the  war  of  the  revclution  though  m  what  capacity  is  not 
known,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga     Having  removed  to 
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New  Jersey,  he  became  chief  justice  of  the  state,  and  at  one  time 
represented  it  in  congress.  As  early  as  1787,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  agents  of  the  Ohio  company,  he  made  application  to  con- 
gress, in  the  name  of  himself  and  associates,  for  the  purchase  of  a 
large  tiact  cf  land  Ijmg  between  the  two  Miamies.  "The  price 
was  66  cents  pei  icre    t     1  e  paid  in  United  States  military  land 


Bioclc  Hovsf,  near  North  Btnd. 
wan-ants,  and  certificates  of  debt  due  from  the  United  States  to 
individuals.  The  payments  were  divided  into  six  annual  instal- 
ments. His  associates  were  principally  composed  of  the  officers  of 
the  New  Jersey  line  who  had  served  in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
Among  tliem  were  Geneial  Dayton  and  Elias  Boudinot,  D.  D.  His 
first  contract  was  for  one  million  of  acres,  made  in  October,  1788, 
but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  making  the  payments,  and  the  embar- 
rassments growing  out  of  the  Indian  war,  the  first  contract  was  not 
fulfilled,  and  a  new  one  was  made  for  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
thousand  acres,  in  May,  1794,  and  a  patent  issued  to  him  and  liis 
associates  in  September  following."*  Meanwhile,  in  the  spring  of 
1789,  Judge  Symmes  had  located  himself  at  North  Bend,  where  he 
laid  out  "  Symmes'  city,"  the  fate  of  which  has  already  been  stated, 
The  residence  of  Judge  Symmes  stood  about  a  mile  northwest  of 
his  grave.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  March,  1811,  and  all  his  val- 
uable papers  consumed,  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  act  of  an 
individual,  out  of  revenge  for  his  refusal  to  vote  for  him  as  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  At  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  the  Indians  told  him  and 
others,  that  in  the  war,  they  had  frequently  brought  up  their  rifles 
to  shoot  him,  and  then  recognizing  him,  reirainea  from  pulling  the 
trigger.  This  was  in  consequence  of  his  previous  kindness  to  them, 
and  speaks  volumes  in  praise  of  his  benevolence. 

On  the  farm  of  the  late  Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  jr.,  three  miles 

•  Dr.  S.  p.  Hiidrelh,  ia  the  Ameticiin  Pioneer. 
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below  North  Bend,  and  two  from  the  Indiana  line,  was  a  settlement 
made  at  the  same  time  with  North  Bend.  It  was  called  the  Sugar 
Camp  settlement,  and  was  composed  of  about  thirty  houses,  1  he 
settlers  there  erected  a  block  house,  near  the  Ohio  river,  as  a  pro- 
lection  against  the  Indians.  It  is  now  standing,  though  in  a  more 
dilapidated  condition  than  represented  in  the  engraving.  It  is  built 
of  logs,  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  block  houses,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  wfcdch  is,  that  from  the  height  of  a  man's  shoulder,  the 
building,  the  rest  of  the  way  up,  projects  a  foot  or  two  from  the 
lower  part,  leaving,  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  two  parts, 
a  cavity,  through  which  to  thrust  rifles,  on  the  approach  of  enemies. 
There  are  several  villages  in  the  county,  each  containing  from 
200  to  700  inhabitants.  They  are  Harrison,  20  miles  from  Cin- 
cinnati, on  the  Indiana  line ;  Mt.  Pleasant,  on  the  west  turnpike  to 
Hamilton,  10  miles  from  C. ;  Springfield,  on  the  east  turnpike  to  Ham- 
ilton, 15  from  C. ;  Montgomery,  13  miles  from  C,  on  the  Lebanon 
road ;  Miami,  14  miles  from  C.,  on  the  road  to  Brookville,  Indiana  ; 
Reading  10,  and  Sharon,  13  from  C,  each  on  the  Lebanon  turnpike ; 
and  Newtown,  10  from  C,  on  the  Batavia  road.  Elizabethtown, 
Cheviot,  Cleve,  Warsaw,  Sharpsburg,  Madisonville,  Cummingsville, 
Burlington  and  Columbia  are  small  places.  About  six  miles  north 
of  Cincinnati,  in  a  beautiful  situation  among  the  hills,  has  lately  been 
built  the  Farmer's  Academy,  a  chartered  institution. 


HANCOCK. 

Hancock  was  formed,  April  1st,  1820,  and  named  from  John  Han- 
cock, first  president  of  the  revolutionary  congress.  The  surface  is 
level ;  the  soil  is  black  loam,  mixed  with  sand,  and  based  on  lime- 
stone and  very  feilile.  Its  settlers  are  generally  of  Pennsylvania 
origin.  The  principal  products  are  pork,  wheat,  com,  oats  and 
maple  sugar.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  townships  in  1840,  with 
their  population. 


Amanda, 

490 

Findlay, 

1024 

.  Portage, 

675 

Big  Lick, 

431 

Jackson, 

631 

Richland, 

332 

Blanchard, 

629 

Liberty, 

592 

Ridge, 

479 

Cass, 

588 

Marion, 

707 

Union, 

637 

Delaware, 

532 

Orange, 

314 

Van  Buren, 

432 

Eagle, 

524 

Pleasant, 

252 

Washington, 

830 

The  population  of  Hancock  in  1830,  was  813 ;  and  in  1840, 10,090, 
or  17  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

The  central  and  southern  part  of  this  county  is  watered  by 
Bknchard's  fork  of  the  Auglaize  and  its  branches.  The  Shawnee 
name  of  this  stream  was  Sho-po-qua-te-sepe,  or  Tailor's  river.  It 
seems  that  Blanchard,  from  whom  this  stream  was  named,  was  a 
tailor,  or  one  that  sewed  garments.  He  was  a  native  of  France, 
and  a  man  of  intelligence ;  but  no  part  of  his  history  could  be  ob- 
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tained  from  him.  He  doubtless  fled  his  country  for  some  offense 
against  its  laws,  intermarried  with  a  Shawnee  woman,  and  after  liv- 
ing here  thirty  years,  died  in  1802,  at  or  near  the  site  of  Fort  Find- 
lay.  When  the  Shawnese  emigrated  to  the  west,  seven  of  his  chil- 
dren were  living,  one  of  whom  was  a  chief.*  In  the  war  of  1812, 
a  road  was  cut  through  this  county,  over  which  the  troops  for  the 
northwest  passed.  Among  these  was  the  army  of  Hull,  which  waa 
]  il  ted  bv  laaic  Zane  M'Pherson  and  Robert  Armstiong 

m 


View  in  Findlay. 

Findiay,  the  county  seat,  is  on  Blanchard's  fork,  90  miles  norlheasl 
of  Columbus.  It  contains  1  Presbyterian  and  1  Methodist  church, 
1  academy,  2  newspaper  printing  offices,  13  mercantile  stores  1 
tounderv,  I  clothmg.  1  flouring  and  1  grist  mill,  and  112  families. 
A  branch  railroad  has  been  surveyed  from  Gary,  on  the  Mad  river 
railroad,  to  this  place,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  which  will  probably 
ere  long  be  constructed.  Findlay  derives  its  name  from  Fort  Find- 
^7,  budt  m  the  late  war  by  James  Findlay,  who  was  a  citizen  of 
Uncmnati,  a  colonel  m  the  late  war,  and  afterwards  a  member  of 
congress.  This  fort  stood  on  the  south  bank  of  Blanchard's  fork 
just  west  of  the  present  bridge.  It  was  a  stockade  of  about  fifty 
yards  square,  with  block  houses  at  its  corners,  and  a  ditch  in  front. 
It  was  used  as  a  depot  for  military  stores  and  provisions. 

Aboat  9  o'clock  one  dark  and  windy  night  in  ihe  late  war,  Capl.  Wm  Oliver  (now  of 
Lmcmnau,)  in  company  with  a  Kenlucfcian,  left  Fort  Meigs  for  Fort  Findlay  on  an  er- 
rand of  importance,  the  distance  being  about  33  miles.  They  hadscarcelyatarled  on  their 
dreary  and  perdons  journey,  when  they  unexpectedly  came  upon  an  Indian  camp,  around 
the  fires  of  which,  the  Indians  were  husy  cooking  their  eupperfl.  Disturbed  by  the  noiaa 
ol  liieir  approach,  the  savages  sprang  up  and  ran  towards  them.  At  this  they  reined  their 
horses  jnto  the  branchea  of  a  fhllen  tree.  Fonnnately  the  horses,  as  if  conscious  of  iho 
danger,  stood  perfectly  still,  and  the  Indiana  passed  around  the  tree,  without  makins  any 
discovery  m  the  thick  darkness.  At  this  junclnre,  Oliver  and  his  companion  put  spurs  to 
their  hotaes  and  dashed  forwards  into  the.  woods,  through  which  they  passed  all  the  way 
to  their  point  of  destiimtion  They  arrived  aafely,  but  with  their  clothes  completely  torn 
oW  hy  the  brambles  and  bushes,  and  iHclr  bodies  bruised  aU  over  by  contusions  against  iha 
trees.  They  had  scarceljr  arrived  in  the  fort,  when  the  Indians  in  pursuit  made  their  ap- 
pearwice,  but  too  late,  for  their  prey  had  escaped. 

*  Col.  John  Johnston. 
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The  town  of  Findky  was  first  laid  out  by  Ex -Gov.  Joseph  Vance 
and  EInathan  Cony,  in  1821,  and  in  18^9  relaid  out,  lots  sold  and  a 
settlement  system  itically  commenced.  In  the  fall  of  1821,  how- 
over,  Wilson  Vance  (brother  of  the  above)  moved  into  Findlay  with 
his  family.  There  weie  then  some  ten  or  fifteen  Wyandot  families 
in  the  place,  who  had  made  improvements.  They  were  a  tempe- 
rate, fine-looking  people,  and  friendly  to  the  first  settlers.  There 
were  at  this  time  but  six  other  white  families  in  the  county,  besides 
that  of  Mr.  Vance.  Mr.  V.  is  now  the  oldest  settler  in  the  county. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  years,  all  the  grain  which  he  used,  he 
brought  in  teams  from  his  brothers'  mills  in  Champaign  county, 
about  forty  miles  distant.  To  this  should  be  excepted  some  little 
corn  which  he  bought  of  the  Indians,  for  which  he  occasionally  paid 
as  high  as  $1  per  bushel,  and  ground  it  in  a  hand-mill. 

There  are  some  curiosities  in  the  town  and  county,  worthy  of 
note.  At  the  south  end  of  Findlay  are  two  gas  wells.  From  one 
of  them,  the  gas  has  been  conducted  by  a  pipe  into  a  neighboring 
dwelling,  and  used  for  light.  A  short  distance  west  of  the  bridge, 
on  the  north  bank  of  Blanchard's  fork  at  Findlay,  is  a  chalybeate 
spring  of  excellent  medicinal  qualities,  and  from  which  issues  inflam- 
mable gas.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  is  a  mineral  spring  pos- 
sessing similar  qualities.  Three  miles  south  of  Findlay,  is  a  syca- 
more of  great  height,  and  34  feet  in  circumference  at  its  base.  Ten 
miles  below  Findlay,  on  the  west  bank  of  Blanchard's  fork,  on  the  road 
to  Defiance,  are  two  sugar  maple  trees,  30  feet  distant  at  their  base, 
which,  about  60  feet  up,  unite  and  form  one  trunk,  and  thus  continue 
from  thence  up,  the  body  of  one  actually  growing  into  the  other,  so 
that  each  loose  their  identity  and  form  one  entire  tree. 

Mount  Blanchard,  WilJiamstown,  Canonsburg,  Benton,  Van  Bu- 
ren  and  Risdon  are  small  places,  the  largest  of  which  may  contain 
SO  dwellings. 


HARDIN. 

Hardin  was  formed  from  old  Indian  territory,  April  1st,  1820. 
About  half  of  the  county  is  level,  and  the  remainder  undulating: 
the  soil  is  part  gravel  y  loam  and  part  clayey,  and  based  on  lime- 
stone. The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  corn  and  swine.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 
Blanchara,  241         Jackson,     260         Pleasant,  569 

Cissna,  259  Liberty,  170  Round  Head,  564 
Dudley,  349  Marion,  177  Taylor  Creek,  400 
Goshen,  549  M'Donald,  285  Washington,  203 
Hale,  267 

The  population  of  Hardin,  is  1840,  was  4583,  or  9  inbabitants  to 
&  square  nule. 
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Col.  Jons  Hardis,  from  whom  ihis  county  waa  named,  was  an  officer  of  dlstinclion  In 
die  early  Ktllemenl  of  the  west.  He  was  born  of  humble  parenlage,  in  Fauquier  counly, 
Virginia,  in  1753.  From  his  vcrj'  yomh,  hs  was  initiated  into  ihelSc  of  a  woodsmin,  and 
acquired  uncommon  Ekill  as  a  marksman  and  a  hunter.  In  the  spring  of  1774,  yoitng 
Hardin,  then  noc  21  years  of  age,  was  appoiiiied  an  ensign  in  a  mililia  company,  and 
shortly  after,  in  an  action  with  the  Indiniie.was  wounded  in  the  knee.  Before  he  had  fully 
recovered  from  his  wound,  he  joined  the  noted  expedition  of  Dunmore.  in  the  war  of  the 
revolucion,  he  was  a  lieoienant  in  Morgan's  celebrated  rifle  corps.  He  was  high  in  the 
esteem  of  General  Morgan,  and  waa  often  selected  for  enterprises  of  peril,  requiring  dis- 
cretion and  intrepidity.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  while  with  the  northern  army,  he  waa 
sent  oat  on  a  reconnoilering  expedition,  with  orders  lo  take  a  prisoner,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtoiniug  information.  Marching  silently  in  advance  of  his  party,  he  ascended  to  the  top 
of  an  abrupt  hill,  where  he  met  two  or  three  British  soldiers  and  a  Mohawk  Indian.  The 
moment  was  critical.  Hardin  felt  no  heatation — hia  rifle  was  instantly  presented,  and 
they  ordered  to  surrender.  The  soldiers  immediately  threw  down  their  arms — the  Indian 
clubbed  his  gun.  They  stood,  while  he  continued  to  advance  on  them ;  but  none  of  his 
men  having  come  up,  and  thinking  he  might  want  some  assistance,  he  turned  his  head  a 
little  and  called  to  them  to  come  on :  at  this  moment,  the  Indian,  observing  his  eye  with- 
Irawn  from  him,  reversed  his  gun  with  a  rapid  motion,  in  order  to  ahoot  Hardin ;  when 
he,  catching  in  his  vision  the  gleam  of  light  reflected  from  the  polished  barrel,  with  equal 
rapidity  apprehended  its  meaning,  and  was  prompt  to  prevent  the  dire  effect.  He  brings 
his  rifle  to  a  level  in  his  own  hands,  and  fires  without  raismg  it  to  his  feee — he  had  not 
time,  the  attempt  would  have  given  the  Indian  the  first  fire,  on  that  depended  life  and 
death — he  gained  it,  and  gave  the  Indian  a  mortal  wound  ;  who,  also,  firing  in  the  suc- 
ceeding moment,  sent  his  ball  through  Hardin's  hair.  The  rest  of  the  parly  made  no 
resjjtance,  but  were  marched  to  camp.  On  this  occasion,  Hardin  received  die  ihanka  of 
General  Gates.  In  1786,  he  settled  in  Washington  county,  Kentucky,  and  there  was  no 
expedition  into  the  Indian  country  after  he  settled  in  Kentucky,  except  that  of  General  St. 
Clair,  which  be  wos  prevented  from  joining  from  an  accidental  lameness,  in  which  he  wa* 
not  engaged.  In  these,  he  generally  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry  and  success. 
In  Harmar's  expedition,  however,  be  was  unfortunate,  being  defeated  by  the  Indians  when 
on  a  detached  command,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Colonel  Hardin  was  killed  in  the  39th  year 
of  hig  age.  He  was — says  Marshal!,  in  his  history  of  Kentucky,  from  which  these  facts 
are  derived — a  man  of  unnsauming  manners,  and  great  gentlenera  of  deportment ;  yet  of 
singular  firmness  and  inflexibility  as  to  matters  of  truth  and  justice.  Prior  to  the  news  of 
his  death,  such  was  his  popularity  in  Kentucky,  that  be  was  appointed  general  of  the  first 

Colonel  Hardin  was  kyied  by  the  Indians,  in  1799.  He  was  sent  by  General  Washing 
ton  on  a  mission  of  peace  to  them— and  was  on  bis  way  to  the  Shawnees'  town.  He  had 
reached  within  a  few  miles  of  his  point  of  destination,  and  was  within  what  is  now  Shelby 
county,  in  this  state,  when  be  was  overtaken  by  a  few  Indians,  who  proposed  encamping 
with  hhn,  ^d  to  accompany  him  the  next  day  to  the  residence  of  their  chiefe.  In  the 
night,  (hey  basely  murdered  him,  as  was  aljedged,  for  his  horse  and  equipments,  wliich  were 
attractive  and  vainable.  His  companion,  a  white  man,  who  spoke  Indian,  and  acted  as 
mierpreter,  was  uninjured.  When  the  chiela  heard  of  Hardin's  death,  they  were  sorry, 
for  they  dedred  lo  bear  what  the  messenger  of  peace  had  to  commtinicale.  A  town  wa» 
laid  out  on  the  spot  some  years  since,  on  the  slate  road  from  Piqua  through  Wapakonetta, 
and  named,  at  the  suggestion  of  Col.  John  Johnston,  Hardin,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
iwd  sufferings  of  this  brave  and  palriolis  man.  A  son  of  his  waa  lately  secretaty  to  the 
commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

Fort  M' Arthur  was  a  fortification  built  in  the  late  war,  on  the 
Scioto  river,  in  this  county,  and  on  Hull's  road.  The  site  was  a 
low,  flat  place,  in  the  far  woods,  and  with  but  little  communication 
with  the  settlements,  as  no  person  could  go  from  one  to  the  other 
but  at  the  peril  of  his  iife,  the  woods  being  infested  with  hostile 
Indians. 

The  fort  was  a  weak  stockade,  enclosing  about  half  an  acre. 
There  were  two  block  houses ;  one  in  the  northwest,  and  the  other 
in  the  southeast  angle.  Seventy  or  eighty  feet  of  the  enclosure 
"  d  of  a  jow  of  log  com  cribs,  covered  with  a  shed  roof, 
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sloping  inside,  A  part  of  the  pickets  were  of  split  timber,  and 
lapped  at  the  edges :  others  were  round  logs,  set  up  endways,  and 
touching  each  other.  The  rows  of  huts  for  the  garrison  were  a 
few  feet  from  the  walls.  It  was  a  post  of  much  danger,  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  attacked, 

tl  was  at  one  lime  commanded  by  Captain  Robert  M'Clelland,  who  recently  died  in 
Greene  county.  He  wsa  brave,  and  when  ronaed,  brave  to  rashness.  While  he  com- 
manded at  Fort  M'Anhnr,  one  of  his  men  had  gone  a  short  distance  from  the  waIJa  for 
the  purpose  of  peeling  bark — while  he  was  engaged  at  a  tree,  he  was  shot  twice  through 
the  body,  by  a  couple  of  Indians  in  ambush,  whose  rifles  went  off  so  near  together  that  the 
reports  were  barely  distinguishable.  He  ntlered  one  piercing  scream  of  agony,  and  ran 
with  almost  BOperhuman  speed,  bat  fell  before  he  reached  the  fori.  An  inswat  alarm  was 
spread  ihrough  the  garrison,  as  no  donbt  was  cnlerlained  but  thai  this  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  general  attack,  which  had  been  long  eipected.  Instead  of  shutting  the  gales 
to  keep  out  danger,  M'Cieiland  seized  his  rifle,  and  calling  on  some  of  his  men  to  follow, 
of  which  but  few  obeyed,  he  hastened  to  the  place  of  ambush  and  made  diligent  search  for 
the  enemy,  who,  by  an  instant  and  rapid  retreat,  had  effected  their  escape ;  nor  did  he 
return  until  he  had  scoured  the  woods  all  around  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fori.* 


Keniun. 

Kenton,  the  county  seat,  is  on  the  Scioto  river  and  Mad  river 
railroad,  71  miles  northwest  of  Columbus,  and  78  from  Sandusky 
City.  It  was  laid  out  only  a  few  years  since,  and  named  from  Gen. 
Simon  Kenton,  a  sketch  of  whom  is  under  the  head  of  Logan  county. 
The  view  shown  was  taken  southwest  of  the  town.  The  railroad 
is  shown  in  front,  with  the  depot  on  the  left :  the  Presbyterian  church 
appears  near  the  center  of  the  view.  In  the  center  of  the  town  is 
a  neat  public  square.  From  the  facilities  furnished  by  the  railroad, 
Kenton  promises  to  be  an  inland  town  of  considerable  business  and 
population.  It  now  contains  8  dry  goods  and  4  grocery  stores,  1 
newspaper  printing  office,  1  foundery,  1  grist  and  1  saw  mill,  1 
Presbyterian  and  1  Methodist  church,  and  had  in  1840,  300  inhab- 
itants, since  which  it  is  estimated  to  have  more  than  doubled  its  pop- 
ulation. There  is  a  house  in  this  town,  the  rain  flowing  from  its 
north  ridge  finds  its  way  to  Lake  Erie,  and  that  from  its  south  ridge 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Patterson,  10  miles  north,  on  the  railroad, 
and  Roundhead,  14  southwest  of  Kenton,  are  small  villages.     This 

■  Thomas  C.  Wright, 
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last  was  named  from  Roundhead,  a  Wyandot  chief,  who  had  a  vil- 
lage there.  Major  Galloway,  who  visited  it  about  the  year  1800, 
says  that  there  were  then  quite  a  number  of  apple  trees  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  that  the  Indians  raised  many  swine.  Roundhead,  whose 
Indian  name  was  Stiahta,  was  a  fine  looking  man.  He  had  a  brother 
named  John  Battise,  of  great  size  and  personal  strength.  His  nose, 
which  was  enoiraous,  resembled,  in  hue,  a  blue  potatoe,  was  full  of 
indentations,  and  when  he  laughed,  it  shook  like  jelly.  These  In- 
dians joined  the  British  in  the  iate  war,  and  Battise  wm  killed  at 
Fort  Meigs. 


HARBISON. 

Harrison  was  formed  Jan.  )st,  1814,  from  Jefferson  and  Tuscara- 
was, and  named  from  Gen.  Wm,  H.  Harrison.  It  is  generally  very 
hilly:  these  hills  are  usually  beautifully  curving  and  highly  culti- 
vated. The  soil  is  clayey,  m  which  coal  and  limestone  abound. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  wool-growing  counties  in  Ohio,  having,  in 
1847,  102,971  sheep.  Large  quantities  of  wheat,  com,  oats  and  hay 
are  produced,  and  a  considerable  number  of  horses,  cattle  and  swine 
exported.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  townships  in  1840,  with  their 
population. 

Archer,       1009        German, 

Athens,       1 435        Green, 

Cadiz,         2386        Monroe, 

Franklin,      941         Moorefield, 

Freeport,    1294        North, 

The  population,  in  1820,  was  14,345,  in  1830,  20,920,  and  in  1840, 
20,099 ;  or  50  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

In  April,  1799,  Alex,  Henderson  and  family,  from  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania,  squatted  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  sec- 
tion on  which  Cadiz  stands :  at  this  time,  Daniel  Peterson  resided  at 
the  forks  of  Short  Creek,  with  his  family,  the  only  one  within  the 
present  limits  of  Harrison.  In  1800,  emigrants,  principally  from 
Western  Pennsylvania,  began  to  cross  the  Ohio  river ;  and  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  years,  there  had  settled  within  the  county  the 
following  named  persons,  with  their  families,  viz. : 

John  Craig,  John  Taggarl,  John  Jamison,  John  M'Fadden,  John  Kemahsn,  John  Huff, 
John  Mahohn,  John  Wallace.  John  Lyons,  Rev.  John  Rea,  Danl.  Welch,  Wmiam  Moore, 
Jus.  BIsck,  Saral.  Dunlap,  James  Arnold,  J.jsepb  and  Samuel  M'Fadden,  Saml.  Gilmore, 
Jamea  Finney,  Thos.  and  Bobt.  Vincent,  Robert  Braden,  Jas.  WilMn,  Samuel  and  Geotga 
Kemshan,  Thos.  Djcjietson,  Joseph  Holmes,  James  Hnnna,  Joseph,  Wm.  and  Eleazer  Huff, 
Baldwin  Pareona,  Jamea  Haveriield,  Robert  Cochran,  Samuel  Maholm,  Hugh  Teas,  Joseph 
Clatk,  Morris  West,  Jacob  Sheplar,  Martin  Snider,  Saml.  Osbotn,  Saml.  Smith,  and  per- 
bapa  others,  besides  those  in  Cadiz  and  on  Short  Creek ;  Thomas  Taylor,  John  Ross,  Thog. 
Hitchcock,  Arthur  and  Thomas  Barrett,  Robert  and  Thos.  Maxwell,  Ahaalom  Kent,  John 
Pogh,  Michael  Waxier,  Wm.  M'Clary,  Joseph,  Joel  and  Wm.  Johnson,  George  Lamport, 
William  Ingles,  Thos.  Wilson,  and  perhaps  others  on  Stillwater  ;  John  M'Connell,  George 
Brown,  Jolw  Love.  Wm,  and  Robt.  M'Cnilough,  Btofaiw  and  othsrs,  on  Wheeling  creek. 
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Robt.  Maxwell,  Wm.  and  Joseph  Huff  and  Michael  Maxler,  were 
great  hunters,  and  the  three  former  had  been  Indian  spies,  and  had 
many  perilous  adventures  with  the  Indians.  On  one  occasion,  after 
peace,  an  Indian  boasted,  in  the  presence  of  Wm.  Huff  and  others, 
that  he  had  scalped  so  many  whites.  Towards  evening,  the  Indian 
left  for  his  wigwam,  but  never  reached  it.  Being,  shortly  after, 
found  killed,  some  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  his 
death,  when  Huff  observed,  that  he  had  seen  him  the  last  time,  sitting 
on  a  log,  smoking  his  pipe ;  that  he  was  looking  at  him  and  reflecting 
what  he  had  said  about  scalping  white  people,  when  suddenly  his 
pipe  fell  from  his  mouth,  and  he,  Huff,  turned  away,  and  had  not 
again  seen  him  until  found  dead. 

Beside  frequent  trouble  with  the  Indians,  the  first  settlers  were 
much  annoyed  bv  wild  animals  On  one  occasion  two  sons  of  Geo. 
Lajp  rt  i  ^  1  g  t  apped  a  w  It  k  nred  t  al  ve  t  med  it  loose  and 
a  tew  d  J  s  ifter  t  n  as  io  md  d    d 


1 


One  m  le  ^  e  t  f  tl  e  ea  t  1  darj  line  t  Hi  r  son  c  tj,  tl  ere 
was  founded,  in  J  805,  a  Presbyterian  church,  called  "  Beach  Spring," 
of  which  Rev.  John  Rea  is  at  present,  and  for  more  than  40  years 
has  been,  the  stated  pastor.  Their  beginning  was  small ;  a  log  cabin, 
of  not  more  than  20  feet  square,  was  sufficient  to  contain  all  the 
members  and  all  that  attended  with  them.  Their  log  cabin  being 
burned  down  by  accident,  a  large  house,  sufficient  to  contain  a  thou- 
sand worshippers,  was  raised  in  its  room,  and  from  50  communing 
members,  they  increased  in  a  short  time  to  3  and  400,  and  became 
the  largest  Presbyterian  church  in  the  state. 

Cadiz,  the  county  seat,  is  a  remarkably  well-built  and  city-like 
town,  4  miles  southeasterly  from  the  center  of  the  county,  11 T 
easterly  from  Columbus,  24  westerly  from  Steubenville,  and  24  north- 
erly from  Wheeling.  It  contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Me'Jiodist 
Episcopal,  1  Associate,  (Seceder,)  and  1  Associate  Reforrai-a  r  .lurch. 
It  also  contains  2  printing  presses,  12  dry  goods,  7  grocif ;    jnd  2 
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drug  stores,  and  had,  in  1840,  1028  inhabitants,  and  is  now  estima- 
ted to  contain  1200. 

Cadiz  was  laid  out  in  1803  or  '4,  by  Messrs.  Biggs  and  Beatty. 
Its  site  was  then  like  most  of  the  surrounding  country,  a  forest,  and 
its  location  was  induced  by  the  junction  there  of  the  road  from  Pitts- 
burgh, by  Steubenville,  with  the  road  from  Washington,  Pa.,  by 
Weiisburgh,  Va.,  from  where  the  two  united,  passed  by  Cambridge 
to  Zanesville  ;  and  previous  to  the  construction  of  the  national  road 
through  Ohio,  was  travelled  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  road 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  In  April,  1807,  it  contained  the  follow- 
ing named  persons,  with  their  families:  Jacob  Arnold,  innkeeper; 
Andrew  M'Neeley,  hatter,  and  justice  of  the  peace  ;  Joseph  Harris, 
merchant ;  John  Jamison,  tanner ;  John  M'Crea,  wheelwright,  Robt. 
Wilkin,  brickmaker ;  Connell  Abdill,  shoemaker ;  Jacob  Myers,  car- 
penter, John  Pritchard,  blacksmith;  Nathan  Adams,  tailor ;  James 
Simpson,  reed-maker ;  Wm.  Tingley,  school  teacher,  and  old  granny 
Young,  midwife  and  baker,  who  was  subsequently  elected  (by  the 
citizens  of  the  township,  in  a  fit  of  hilarity)  to  the  office  of  justice  of 
the  peace ;  but  females  not  being  eligible  to  office  in  Ohio,  the  old 
lad^  was  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  serving  her  constituents. 

The  first  celebration  of  independence  in  Cadiz  was  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1806,  when  the  people  generally,  of  the  town  and  country,  for 
miles  around,  attended  and  partook  of  a  fine  repast  of  venison,  wild 
turkey,  bear  meat,  and  such  vegetables  as  the  country  afforded ; 
while  for  a  drink,  rye  whiskey  was  used.  There  was  much  hilarity 
and  good  feeling,  for  at  this  time,  men  were  supported  for  office  from 
then-  fitness,  rather  than  from  their  political  sentiments. 

About  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Cadiz,  on  the  northern  peak  of 
a  high  sandy  ridge,  are  the  remains  of  what  is  called  the  "  standing 
stone,"  from  which  a  branch  of  Stillwater  derived  its  name.  The 
owner  of  the  land  has  quarried  off  its  top  some  eight  feet.  It  is 
sandstone,  and  was  originally  from  16  to  18  feet  high,  about  50  feet 
around  its  base,  and  tapered  from  midway  up  to  a  cone-iike  top, 
being  only  about  20  feet  around  near  its  summit.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  a  place  of  great  resort  by  the  Indians,  and  its  origin  has  been  a 
subject  of  speculation  with  many  persons.  It  is,  however,  what 
geologists  term  a  boulder,  and  was  brought  to  its  present  position 
trom,  perhaps,  a  thousand  miles  north,  embedded  in  a  huge  mass  of 
ice,  in  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  ages  since, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  villages  in  the  county 
with  their  distance  and  direction  from  Cadiz,  and  population  in  1840 
Harrisville,  9  southeast,  262;  New  Jefferson,  11  northeast,  155; 
New  Rumley,  11  north,  136;  Deersville,  12  west,  202;  Freeport, 
17  south  of  west,  255 ;  Moorfield,  12  southwest,  210;  Athens,  6  south, 
319.  At  this  last,  is  Franklin  college,  a  respectable  institution, 
founded  in  1825,  which  has  at  present  65  students  and  a  library  of 
near  2,000  volumes.  Quite  a  number  of  students  have  graduated 
there,  and  its  situation,  in  regard  to  retirement,  economy  and  health, 
is  auspicious  to  its  success.     At  present,  Rev.  Alex.  D.  Clark  is  pre- 
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sident,  Rev.  Andrew  M.  Blacl;,  prof,  of  languages,  and  Rev.  Joseph 
Gorden,  prof,  of  mathematics.* 


Henry  was  formed,  April  1st,  1820,  from  old  Indian  territory,  and 
named  from  Patrick  Henry,  the  celebrated  Virginian  orator  in  the 
revolutionary  era.  This  county  is  well  supplied  with  running 
streams,  and  the  soil  naturally  rich  and  productive.  The  principal 
products  are  Indian  com,  oats,  potatoes  and  maple  sugar.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  its  townships  hi  1840,  with  their  population. 

Adams,  188        Fredonia,         105        Richfield.  83 

Damascus,        489         Napoleon,        609  Richland,  642 

Flatrock,  476 

The  population  of  Henry,  in  1840,  was  3,492,  or  5  inhabitants  to  a 
stjuare  mile. 

A  greater  part  of  this  county  ia  covered  by  the  famous  "  Black 
Swamp."  This  tract  reaches  over  an  extent  of  country  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  forty 
miles,  about  equalling  in  area  the  state  of  Connecticut.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent thinly  settled,  and  has  a  population  of  about  50,000  ;  but,  proba- 
bly, in  less  than  a  century,  when  it  shall  be  cleared  and  drained,  it 
will  be  the  garden  of  Ohio,  and  support  half  a  million  of  people.  The 
surface  is  generally  high  and  level,  and  "  sustains  a  dense  growth  of 
forest-trees,  among  which  beech,  ash,  elm,  and  oak,  cotton  wood  and 
poplar,  most  abound.  The  branches  and  foliage  of  this  magnificent* 
forest  are  almost  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  its  gloomy 
silence  remained  unbroken  until  disturbed  by  the  restless  emigrants 
of  the  west."  It  is  an  interesting  country  to  travel  through.  The 
perfect  uniformity  of  the  soil,  the  level  surface  of  the  ground,  alike 
retaining  and  alike  absorbing  water,  has  given  to  the  forest  a  ho- 
mogeneous character :  the  trees  are  all  generally  of  the  same  height, 
so  that  when  viewed  at  a  distance  through  the  haze,  the  forest  ap- 
pears like  an  immense  blue  wall,  stretched  across  the  horizon,  it  is 
yet  the  abode  of  wild  animals :  flocks  of  deer  are  occasionally  seen 
bounding  through  its  labyrinths,  fltiwers  and  flowering  shrubs  bloom 
in  its  midst,  and  beautiful  birds  make  it  vocal  with  melody. 

Throughout  the  swamp,  a  mile  or  two  apart,  are  slight  ridges  of 
limestone,  from  40  rods  to  a  mile  wide,  running  usually  in  a  westerly 
direction,  and  covered  with  black  walnut,  butternut,  red  elm  and 
maple.  The  top  soil  of  the  swamp  is  about  a  foot  thick,  and  com- 
posed of  a  black,  decayed  vegetable  matter,  extremely  fertile.  Be- 
neath this,  and  extending  several  feet,  is  a  rich  yellow  clay,  having 
large  quantities  of  the  fertilizing  substances  of  hme  and  silex.    Lower 

•  The  facts  embodied  under  the  head  of  Harrison  oounly,  were  mainly  derived  from  tha 
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Btiil  is  a  stratum  of  black  clay  of  great  depth.  The  water  of  the 
swamp  IS  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  from  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
sulphur:  it  is,  however,  healthy  and  peculiarly  beneficial  to  persons 
of  a  costive  habit,  or  having  diseases  of  the  blood.  The  soil  is  ex- 
cellent for  grain  and  almost  all  productions :  garden  vegetables  and 
fruit  thrive  wonderfully.  We  were  shown  an  orchard  of  apple  trees, 
some  of  which  had  attained  the  height  of  20  feet,  and  measured  at 
their  base  20  inches,  which,  when  first  planted,  five  years  since, 
were  mere  twigs,  but  a  few  feet  in  height,  and  no  larger  than  one's 
finger. 

The  notorious  Simon  Girty  once  resided  5  miles  above  Napoleon, 
at  a  place  still  called  "  Girty's  Point:'  His  cabin  was  on  the  bank 
of  the  Maumee,  a  few  rods  west  of  the  residence  ofMr.  Elijah  Gunn. 
All  traces  of  his  habitation  have  been  obliterated  by  culture,  and 
a  fine  farm  now  surrounds  the  spot. 

Simon  Girly  was  from  Pennsylvania,  w  which  his  fmher  had  emigraled  from  Ireland. 
Ihe  old  man  was  beaally  intemperate,. and  nothing  ranked  higher  in  hia  eaiimation  than  a 
jng  of  whiskey  "  Grog  waa  hia  aong,  and  grog  would  he  have."  His  sottishneaa  turned 
his  wife's  affection.  Ready  for  sednotion,  alie  yielded  her  heart  to  a  neighboring  niatic 
who,  to  remove  aU  obatacles  to  their  wishea,  knocked  Girty  on  the  head  and  bore  off  the 
trophy  of  his  prowess.  Four  aons  of  this  interesting  coaple  were  left,  Thomas,  Simon, 
George  and  Jamea,  The  three  latter  were  taten  prjaonera,  in  Braddock's  war,  by  the 
Indwns.  George  was  adopted  by  ihe  Delawares,  became  a  ferociona  savage,  and  died  in 
a  drunkeijfil.  James  was  adopted  by  the  Shawnees,  and  became  as  depraved  as  his  other 
brothers.  It  is  said,  he  often  visited  Kentucky,  at  ihe  time  of  ila  first  settlement,  and  in- 
flicred  most  barbarous  lormrea  uponall  captive  women  who  came  within  hia  reach.  Tradera, 
who  were  acquamled  with  him,  say,  so  fiirious  was  he,  that  be  would  not  have  turned  on 
bis  heel  to  aave  a  prisoner  from  the  flames.  To  this  monster  are  to  be  attribuled  many  of 
tiie  cruelties  charged  upon  his  brollier  Simon  ;  yet  he  was  eareased  by  Proctor  and  Elliott. 
Simon  was  adopled  by  the  Seneeas,and  became  an  expert  hunter.  In  Kentucky  and  Ohio, 
pie  Hustamed  the  character  of  an  unrelentuig  barbarian.  Sixty  years  ago,  with  hia  name 
was  asaociaied  every  thing  cruel  and  fiend-hke.  To  the  women  and  children,  m  panicuUr, 
nothing  was  more  terrifying  than  the  name  of  Simon  Girty.  At  that  time,  it  waa  believed 
by  many  that  he  had  fled  from  justice  and  sought  refuge  among  the  Indians,  determined  to 
do  hia  eonnirymen  all  the  harm  in  his  power.  This  impresaion  was  aa  erroneous  one 
Being  adopled  by  the  Indians,  he  jomed  them  m  their  ware,  and  conformed  lo  their  usages 
This  was  the  education  he  had  received,  and  their  foes  were  his.  Although  trained  in  aU 
his  parsuils  ns  an  Indian,  it  ia  aaid  to  be  a  fact  susceptible  of  [iroof,  that,  through  his  impot- 
luniUea,  many  prisoners  were  saved  ftom  death.  His  influence  was  great,  and  when  he 
Chose  to  be  merciful,  it  was  generally  in  his  power  to  protect  the  imploring  captive.  His 
reputation  was  that  of  an  honest  man,  and  he  fulfilled  his  engagemcnrs  to  the  last  cent  It 
IS  said,  he  once  sold  his  horse  rather  than  to  mcnr  the  odium  of  violating  his  promise.  He 
was  mlemperate,  and  when  intoiicated,  ferocious  and  abusive  alike  of  friends  and  foea. 
Although  much  disabled  the  last  ten  years  of  his  hfe,  by  rheumatism,  he  rode  to  his  hunting 
grounds  m  pursuit  of  game,  SuiTering  the  most  eieraciating  pains,  he  often  boasted  of  his 
warlike  sprat.  It  was  his  constant  wish,  one  that  was  gratified,  that  he  might  die  in  battle 
He  was  at  Proctor's  defeat,  and  waa  cnl  lo  pieces  by  Col.   Johnson's  raonnled  men. 

The  above  we  derive  from  Campbell's  sketches.  We  have,  in 
addition,  some  anecdotes  and  facts,  which  throw  doubt  over  the 
character  of  Simon  Girty,  as  there  given. 

_  In  September,  1777,  Girty  led  the  attack  on  Fort  Henry,  on  the 
site  of  Wheeling,  during  which  he  appeared  at  the  window  of  a  cabin, 
with  a  white  flag,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort  in  the 
name  of  hia  Britannic  majesty.  He  read  the  proclamation  of  Gov. 
Hamilton,  and  promised  the  protection  of  the  crown  if  they  would 
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lay  down  their  arms  and  swear  ailegiance  to  the  king.  He  warned 
them  to  submit  peaceably,  and  admitted  his  inability  to  restrain  his 
warriors,  when  excited  in  the  strife  of  battle.  Col.  Shepherd,  the 
commandant,  promptly  replied,  that  they  would  never  surrender  to 
him,  and  that  he  could  only  obtain  possession  of  the  fort  when  there 
remained  no  longer  an  American  soldier  to  defend  it.  Girty  re- 
newed his  proposition,  but  it  was  abruptly  ended  by  a  shot  from  a 
thoughtless  youth,  and  Girty  retired  and  opened  the  siege,  which 
proved  unsuccessful.  Baker's  station,  in  that  vicinity,  was  also  at- 
tacked, not  far  from  this  time,  by  Girty  and  his  band,  but  without 
success, 

In  August,  1782,  a  powerful  body  of  Indians,  led  by  Girty,  appear- 
ed before  Bryan  "s  station,  in  Kentucky,  about  five  miles  from  Lex- 
ington, The  Kentuckians  made  such  a  gallant  resistatice,  that  the 
Indians  became  disheartened,  and  were  about  abandoning  the  siege ; 
upon  this,  Girty  thinking  he  might  frighten  the  garrison  into  a  sur- 
render, mounted  a  stump,  within  speaking  distance,  and  commenced 
a  parley.  He  told  them  who  he  was,  that  he  looked  hourly  for  rein- 
forcements with  cannon,  and  that  they  had  better  surrender  at  once ; 
if  they  did  so,  no  one  should  be  hurt ;  otherwise,  he  feared  they  would 
ail  fall  victims.  The  garrison  were  intimidated ;  but  one  young 
man,  named  Reynolds,  seeing  the  effect  of  this  harangue,  and  believ- 
ing his  story,  as  it  was,  to  be  false,  of  his  own  accord,  answered  him 
in  this  wise :  "  You  need  not  be  so  particular  to  tell  us  your  name ; 
we  know  your  name  and  you  too.  I've  had  a  villainous  untrust- 
worthy/ cur  dog  this  long  while,  named  Simon  Girty,  in  compliment 
to  you ;  he's  so  like  you — ^just  as  ugly  and  just  as  wicked.  As  to  the 
cannon,  let  them  come  on  ;  the  country's  roused,  and  the  scalps  ot 
your  red  cut-throats,  and  your  own  too,  will  be  drying  on  our  cabins 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  if,  by  chance,  you  or  your  allies  do  get 
into  the  fort,  we've  a  big  store  of  rods  laid  in,  on  purpose  to  scourge 
you  out  again."  This  method  of  Reynolds  was  effectual ;  the  In- 
dians withdrew,  and  were  pursued  a  few  days  after,  the  defenders 
of  the  fort  being  reinforced,  to  the  Blue  licks,  where  the  Indians  lay 
in  ambush,  and  defeated  the  Kentuckians  with  great  slaughter.  Girty 
was  also  at  St.  Clair's  defeat  and  led  the  attack  on  Colerain, 

Dr.  Knight,  in  his  narrative  of  his  captivity  and  burning  of  Col. 
Crawford,  (see  Wyandot  co.,)  speaks  of  the  cruelty  of  Simon  Girty 
to  the  colonel  and  himself.  Col.  John  Johnston  corroborates  the 
account  of  Dr.  Knight.  In  a  communication  before  us  he  says . 
"  He  was  notorious  for  his  cruelty  to  the  whites,  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians.  His  cruelty  to  the  unfortunate  Col.  Crawford, 
is  well  known  to  myself,  and  although  I  did  not  witness  the  tragedy, 
I  can  vouch  for  the  facts  of  the  ease,  having  had  them  from  eye  wit- 
nesses. When  that  brave  and  unfortunate  commander  was  suffering 
at  the  stake  by  a  slow  ftre,  in  order  to  lengthen  his  misery  to  the 
longest  possible  time,  he  besought  Girty  to  have  him  shot,  to  end  his 
torments,  when  the  monster  mocked  him  by  firing  powder  without  ball 
at  him.     Crawford  and  Girty  had  been  intimately  acquainted  in  the 
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earJy  settle«>ent  of  Pennsylvania ;  I  knew  a  brother  of  the  latter  at 
Pittsburg,  in  1793. 

When  Simon  Kenton  was  talcen  prisoner,  his  life  was  saved 
through  the  interposition  of  Girty.  (See  a  sltetch  of  Kenton  in  Lo- 
gan county.) 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Workman,  now  living  in  Logan  county,  gave  us  orally  the  following 
reepecling  ihe  laai  yearaol  Girty.  In  1813,  said  lie,  I  went  to  Maiden  and  pul  up  at  a.  hotel 
kept  hy  a  Frenchman.  I  noticed  in  the  bar-room,  a  grey  beaded  and  blind  old  man.  Tha 
landlady,  who  was  his  daughter,  a  woman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  inquired  of  me, 
'■  Do  you  know  who  that  is  !"  pointing  to  the  old  man.  On  my  replying, "  No  !"  she  re- 
joined, il  is  SmwnGirlsr.'  He  had  ihen  been  blind  about  four  years.  In  1815, 1  returned 
to  Maiden  and  asoetlaiiied  thai  Girty  had  died  a  short  time  previous,  Simon  Kenton  in- 
formed me  that  Girty  left  the  whites,  because  he  waa  not  promoted  to  the  commaod  of  a 
company  or  a  battallion,  I  was  also  so  informed  by  my  father-in-law,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians.  Girty  was  a  man  of  eslraordinary  strength,  power  of  endurance, 
courage  and  sagacity.     He  was  in  height  about  S  feet  10  inehea  and  strongly  made. 

Oliver  M.  Spencer,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  while 
a  youth,  in  1792,  in  his  narrative  of  his  captivity  makes  some  men- 
tion of  the  Giitys.  While  at  Defiance,  the  old  Indian  priestess, 
Cooh-coo'cheeh,  with  whom  he  lived,  took  him  to  a  Shavraee  village, 
a  short  distance  below,  on  a  visit.  There  he  saw  the  celebrated 
chief.  Blue  Jacket,  and  Simon  Girty,  of  whom  he  speaks  as  follows : 

One  of  the  visitors  of  Blue  Jacket,  (the  Snake,)  was  a  plain,  grave  chief  of  sage  appear- 
ance ;  the  other,  Simon  Girty,  whether  it  waa  from  prejudice,  associating  wilh  hifl  look 
the  fact,  that  be  was  a  renegado,  the  murderer  of  his  own  countrymen,  racking  his  diabolic 
invemion  to  inflict  new  and  more  excruciating  torturea,  or  not,  his  dark  shaggy  hair,  his 
low  forehead,  his  brows  contracted,  and  meeting  above  his  short  flat  nose;  his  grey  sunken 
eyes,  avertmg  the  ingenious  gaie  ;  hia  lips  thin  and  compressed,  and  the  dark  and  sinister 
eipression  of  his  countenance,  to  me,  seemed  the  very  picture  of  a  villain.  He  wore  the 
Indian  costume,  but  without  any  ornament ;  and  hla  silk  handkerchief,  while  it  suppUed 
(be  place  of  a  bat,  hid  an  unsighlly  wound  in  his  forehead.  On  each  side,  in  his  belt,  was 
stuck  a  sllver-mounled  pistol,  and  al  his  left,  hung  a  short  broad  dirk,  serving  occasionally 
the  uses  of  a  knife.  He  made  of  me  many  inquiries ;  some  about  my  family,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  my  captivity ;  but  more  of  the  strength  of  the  dltferent  garrisons  ;  the  number 
of  American  troops  at  Fort  Washington,  and  whether  the  president  intended  soon  to  send 
anoUiet  army  against  the  Indians,  He  spoke  of  the  wronga  he  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  his  countrymen,  and  with  fiendish  esultatlon  of  the  revenge  he  bad  taken.  He  boasted 
(rf  his  exploits,  of  the  number  of  his  victories,  and  of  his  personal  prowesa  ;  then  raiaing 
his  handkerchief,  and  exhibiting  the  deep  wound  In  his  forehead,  (which  I  waa  afierwatda 
told  waa  infllctfd  by  Ihe  tomahawk  of  the  celebrated  Indian  chief,  Brandt,  in  a  dranken 
frolic,)  aaid  it  waa  a  sobre  cat,  which  he  received  in  battle  at  St,  Clair'a  defeat ;  adding 

with  an  oalh,  tbat  he  bad  "  sent  the  d d  Yankee  officer"  that  gave  it, "  to  h-^,"     He 

ended  by  telling  me  that  I  would  never  see  home  ;  but  If  I  should  turn  out  to  be  a  good 
hunter  and  a  brave  warrior,  I  might  one  day  be  a  chief,"  His  presence  and  oonveraation 
having  rendered  my  aimation  painful,  I  was  not  a  little  relieved  when,  a  few  hours  after, 
ending  our  visit,  we  returned  to  our  quiet  lodge  on  the  bank  of  the  Mauinee. 

Just  before  Spencer  was  liberated  from  captivity,  he  had  an  in- 
terview with  Joseph  Girty,  and  not  a  very  pleasant  one  either,  judg- 
ing from  his  narration  of  it, 

Elliot  ordered  Joseph  to  take  me  over  to  James  Girly's,  where  he  said  our  breakfast 
would  be  provided,  Girty's  wife  soon  furnished  us  wilh  aome  coffee,  wheat  bread,  and 
stewed  pork  and  venison,  of  which  (it  being  ao  much  better  than  the  food  to  which  I  bad 
been  lately  aecuslomed)  I  ate  with  great  govt ;  but  I  bad  not  more  than  half  breakfasted, 
when  Girty  came  in,  and  seating  himaeif  opposite  me,  aaid,  "  So,  my  young  Yankee, 
yon'te  about  to  atari  for  home."  I  anawertd,  "  Yes,  sir,  I  hope  so,"  That,  he  said,  wouM 
depend  on  my  master,  m  whose  kitchen  he  had  no  doubt  I  should  first  serve  a  few  years' 
ipprenliceship  as  a  scullion.     Then  taking  hifl  knife,  said,  fwhile  sharpening  it  on  a  whel- 
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Btone  )  "  1  see  your  ears  ate  whole  yel,  but  I'm  d— n— y  mistaken  if  you  leave  this  without 
the  Indian  ear  mark,  that  we  may  know  you  when  we  calch  you  again."  I  did  not  wait 
to  prove  whether  he  waa  in  jest,  or  in  downright  eamcal ;  but  leavmg  my  hr^akfest  halE 
finifhcd,  I  instantJy  aprang  from  the  table,  leaped  out  of  the  door,  and  in  a  few  seeonds  toolt 
refuge  in  Mr.  Ironside's  honae.  On  learning  the  canse  of  my  flight,  Elliot  t"-"*  •  -"■■- 
donio  laugh,  deriding  my  unfounded  childiah  feats,  aa  he  ■■•'■'  "i-""— '  ■"  "■■■ 
Ironside  looked  serious,  shaking  his  head,  as  if  he  had  m 
Girly  would  have  executed  his  threat. 

We  finish  this  notice  of  the  Girtys  by  a  brief  extract  from  the  mss. 
of  Jonathan  Alder,  who  Imew  Simon — showing  that  he  was  by  no 
means  wholly  destitute  of  kind  feelings. 

I  knew  Simon  Giny  to  purchase  at  his  own  expense,  several  boys  who  were  prisoners, 
take  them  lo  the  British  and  have  them  edueated.  He  was  certainly  a  ftiend  to  many 
prisoncis. 

■  Napoleon,  the  county  seat,  is  on  the  Maumee  river  and  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal,  17  miles  below  Defiance,  40  above  Toledo  and  154 
Nw.  of  Columbus.  It  is  a  small  village  containing  about  300  inhab- 
itants.    Florida,  8  miles  above,  on  the  canal,  is  also  a  small  town. 


HIGHLAND. 

Highland  was  formed  in  May,  1805,  from  Ross,  Adams  and  Cler- 
mont, and  so  named  because  on  the  high  land  between  the  Scioto  and 
Little  Miami.  The  surface  is  part  roiling  and  part  level,  and  the 
soil  various  in  its  quality.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  wealthy  and  produc- 
tive county,  and  the  wheat  raised  here  being  of  a  superior  quality, 
commands  the  highest  market  price.  The  principal  productions  are 
wheat,  Indian  com,  oats,  maple  sugar,  wool,  swine  and  cattle.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  its  townships,  in  1840,  with  their  population. 
Brush  Creek,  1502        Jackson,  2352        Paint,  2560 

Clay,  783         Liberty,  3521         Sa!em,         1004 

Concord,        1014        Madison,  191G        Union,         1089 

Dodson,  795        New  Market,    1302         White  Oak,  887 

Fairfield,        3544 

The  population  of  Highland  in  1820,  was  12,308  ;  in  1830,  16,347 ; 
in  1840,  22,209,  or  40  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

This  county  was  first  settled  about  the  year  1801  ;  the  principal 
part  of  the  early  settlers  were  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
manv  of  whom  were  Friends.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  Market,  by  Oliver  Ross,  Robert  Huston,  Geo. 
W.  Barrere  and  others.  Among  the  settlers  of  the  county,  was 
Bernard  Weyer,  the  discoverer  of  the  noted  cave  in  Virginia,  known 
as  "  Weyer's  cave,"  who  is  yet  living  on  the  rocky  fork  of  Paint 
creek.  The  celebrated  pioneer  and  hunter,  Simon  Kenton,  made  a 
trace  through  this  county,  which  passed  through  or  near  the  site  of 
Hillsboro' :  it  is  designated  in  various  land  titles  as "  Kenton's  Trace." 
In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county,  near  the  village  of  Sinking 
Spring,  is  an  eminence  five  hundred  feet  above  Brush  creek,  which 
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washes  its  base,  called  "  Fort  Hill  |"  on  its  summit,  is  an  ancient 
work  of  oyer  half  a  mile  in  length;  a  full  description  and  drawino 
oi  which,  hy  Dr.  John  Locke,  is  in  the  Geological  Reports  of  Ohio 


GoTgt  tn  RaclCy  Fork  of  Faiia  Oritk. 

.o  rS  'fh"'.'?  ig^f  Hillsborough,  near  the  county  line  and  road 
W  Chilhcothe  the  R,ckv  fork  of  Paint  creek  passes  for  about  two 
miles,  previous  t,  itsjLnction  with  the  main  stream,  through  a  deep 
gorge,  m  some  places  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  form- 
ing a  senes  of  wild  picturesque  views,  one  of  which,  at  a  place 
called  the  narrows,"  IS  here  represented.  In  the  raving  are  numer- 
ous  caves  which  are  much  visited.  One  or  two  of  them  have  been 
explored  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards. 

Hdlsborough,  the  county  seat,  is  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
Miami  and  Scioto,  in  a  remarkably  healthy  situation,  6a  miles  south! 
easterly  from  Columhns,  and  38  westerly  from  Chillicothe.  It  was 
laid  out  as  the  seat  of  justice  in  1807,  on  land  of  Benjamin  Ellicott, 
l^rZZ°-l^,'"\^"^  selected  by  David  Hays,  the  commis-' 
sioner  appointed  for  that  purpose.     Prior  to  this,  the  seat  of  justice 
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■was  at  New  Market,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of 
Highland,  was  north  and  east  of  Hillsborough.  The  original  town 
plat  comprised  200  acres,  100  of  which  Mr.  EUicott  gave  to  the 


T  If  0  in  Hilhborougli 
countv  and  sold  the  remainder  it  $2  per  acre  It  contam=i  I  Pres- 
byterian, 1  Methodist  and  1  Biptibt  rhurch  2  newipipei  pimtmg 
oiBces  14  store-,  and  had  m  1840,  86R  mhahlant"  It  is  a  ne«  vil 
!age,  the  tone  of  societ}  elevated  and  its  inhabitants  disposed  to 
foster  the  literary  institutions  situated  here 

The  HilJsboiough  academy  was  founded  m  1827,  its  first  teacher 
was  the  Rev.  J.  MD.  Mathews.  A  chaiter  was  obtained  shorty 
after,  and  the  funds  of  the  institution  augmented  by  two  valuable 
tracts,  comprising  2000  acres,  given  by  Maj.  Adam  Hoops  and  the 
iate  Hon.  John  Brown,  of  Kentucky.  A  handsome  brick  building 
has  been  purchased  by  its  trustees,  on  a  beautiful  emmence  near  the 
town  which  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution.  It  has 
the  nucleus  for  a  fine  library,  and  ere  long  will  possess  an  excellent 
philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus.  It  is  now  very  flourishing, 
and  has  a  large  number  of  pupils ;  "  the  classical  and  mathematical 
courses  are  as  thorough  and  extensive,  as  at  any  college  in  the  west ; 
instruction  is  also  given  in  other  branches  usually  taught  m  coiieges. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  training  young  men  as  teachers,  it  is 
under  the  charge  of  Isaac  Sarns,  Esq.  The  Oakland  female  sem- 
inary a  chartered  mstitution,  was  commenced  in  1839,  by  the  Kev. 
J  M'D.  Mathews,  who  has  still  charge  of  it.  It  now  has  over  100 
pupils,  and  is  in  excellent  repute.  Diplomas  are  conferred  upon  its 
graduates.  The  academy  is  beautifully  located  in  the  outskirts  ot 
flie  village,  and  is  well  furnished  with  maps,  appai'atus,  &c.,  and  has 
a  small  library. 

The  Hon.  Willijvm  A-  Tecmdle  wifl  bora  in  Woodford.  Ky.,  April  4ih  1786.  His 
father,  Capt.  James  Trimble,  hEid  emigrated  wi.h  his  family  from  Augusta  Vs.,  lo  Ken- 
lucky.  In  ihe  year  1804,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  ey.ls  of  slavery,  he  waa  about 
W  remove  into  Highland,  when  he  was  taken  unwell  and  died.  His  Bon  William  gtad- 
nated  at  Ttansylvania  univeteily,  after  which  he  rewtned  lo  Ohio,  sfnt  «>">«  "'"«  m  the 
office  of  his  brother  Allen,  ance  Gov.  Trimble,  later  stadied  law  M  Litchfield.  Conn.,  and 
returned  lo  Highland  and  commenced  ihe  practice  of  hia  profesaon. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1819,  he  was  chosen  major  m  the  Ohio  vo'unteerB. 
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ubH^...et«.    ne  progressed  lor  two  sessions  of  congrea*  in  sdvsti 
...~.vsl,  snd  storing  hia  mind  witli  useful  knowledge  when  natnre  vielt.H  i„  .t        '  "■'" 
■looks  of  di„.,e,  sod  h.  dUd,  Dee.  IM.  18!lT' "id  S„.  "       '  "  ""  '""""« 

Greenfield,  in  the  northeast  eomer  of  the  county,  19  miles  from 
Hillsborough  and  21  wen  of  Chillicolhe,  on  Pnim  creek,  in  n  beamifS 
cwS?'  °  ■'7"""'  »""">'•  '^  »  fl»»ri»l"ing  town  containing  4 
which  3;  '  ;  "S'  "?"?•  "  •°"'''">''  «  '"S"  »"■»•><»■  »f  -tores 
™,„  ..  ,  ?™'™  ''"'°°?''' '?''  •  P'P-latio"  nearly  equal  to  the 
Z  hSttr.  1  ^"'^  q"««".es  of  corn  are  raised  in  that  section,  on 
the  bottom  lands  of  the  various  streams.  Near  the  town  are  ei° 
eeUentlimeslone  quarries  and  one  of  a  fine-grained  sandstonT 

1  he  lollowine  is  a  hst  of  towns  in  the  county,  with  tlieir  distances 

n  „orth"S    T     "'""T^l- "''  PoP"l«'i°o:  in  1840   Lee'sturgh 

T,„k     „•  Ito^nglon,  II  west  of  north,  151;  Lynchbure    10 

212  .Petersburg,  10  north  of  east,  278  ^  Rainsborough,  10  east,  115 
and  Sinlang  Spnng,  10  southeast,  223;  Belfast,  Brford  Danv  1  e 

»:ri,sr™' "'"'-°""'-  ^"-^urghw «»» zti 

HOCKING. 

FaMeTd°'°Th'?/°T"'  ""■='  l'!..,1818,  from  Ross.  Athens  and 
1  airheld.  The  land  is  generally  hilly  and  broken,  bit  alonir  the 
streams  level  and  fertile.     The  principal  products  4re  Indkn  com 

Sir    1^.  ST'    til  IS.     ?s 

gr"lf-   iSo'        S'Sek,     -S?        Washington.  1I2I 
The  population  of  Hocking,  in  1820,  was  2080  •  in  1810 
and  in  1840,  0735  or  22  inhaS'tants  to  a  square  mS;   °     ''°' 
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each  side  and  swells  into  the  appearance  of  the  body  of  a  bottle. 
The  whole,  when  seen  from  above,  appears  exactly  in  the  shape 
of  a  bottle,  and  from  this  fact,  the  Indians  called  the  creek  Hock- 
hocking." 

Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  in  a  late  publication,  has  incidentally  given  a 
description  of  the  wild  scenery  of  the  southwestern  part  of  Hocking. 

One  of  the  fevorile  dcflcentB  of  ihe  Indiana  waa  downlhe  waters  of  Queer  creek,  a  ttiba- 
lary  of  Salt  creek,  and  opened  a  direct  cotirea  to  Ihcir  town  of  old  Chillicothe,  It  is  a 
wild,  tomamio  ravine,  in  which  the  Btreatn  has  cm  a  passage,  for  Beveral  miles  in  eiient, 
through  the  sohd  rock,  forming  mural  elite,  now  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  feel 
in  height.  They  are  also  full  of  caverns  and  grottoea,  clothed  with  dark  evergreens  of  the 
hemlock  and  cedar.  Near  the  outlet  of  this  rocky  and  narrow  valley,  there  Hlood,  a  few 
yeara  aince,  a  large  beech  tree,  on  which  waa  engraven,  in  legible  charactere,  "  Tkis  is  the 
Toad  Is  hell,  1782."  These  words  were  probably  traced  by  some  onfortnnale  prisoner  then 
on  hia  way  to  the  old  Indian  town  of  Chillicothe.  This  whole  region  is  full  of  inierealmg 
fleencry,  and  affords  some  of  the  most  wild  and  picturesqne  views  of  any  other  of  equal 
extent  in  tlie  state  of  Ohio.  It  waa  one  of  the  best  hunting  gronnds  for  the  bear;  as  its 
numerous  grolloea  and  caverns  afforded  them  the  finest  retreats  for  their  winter  quarters. 
Theae  caverns  were  also  valuable  on  another  account,  as  furnishing  vast  beds  of  nitrous 
earth,  from  which  the  old  hunters,  in  time  of  peace,  extracted  large  quantities  of  saltpetre 
for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  at  which  art  some  of  them  were  great  proficients.  One 
of  these  grottoes,  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Ash 
cave,"  contains  a  large  heap  of  ashea  piled  up  by  the  side  of  the  rock  which  forms  one  of 
its  boundaries.  It  has  been  estimated,  by  different  persons,  to  contain  several  thousand 
bushels.  The  writer  visited  this  grotto  in  1837,  and  should  say  there  was  at  that  time  not 
less  than  three  or  four  hundred  bushels  of  clean  ashes,  as  dry  and  free  from  moistore  as 
they  were  on  the  day  they  were  burned.  Whether  they  are  the  refuse  of  the  old  salt- 
petre makers,  or  were  piled  up  there  in  the  course  of  ages,  by  aome  of  the  aborigines  who 
made  these  caverns  their  dwelling  places,  remains  as  yet  a  subject  for  conjecture. 

These  ravines  and  grottoes  have  all  been  formed  in  the  out-cropping  edges  of  the  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate  rocks,  which  underlie  the  coal  fields  of  Ohio,  by  the  wasting  snlion 
of  the  weather,  and  attrition  of  running  water.  The  process  is  yet  going  on  in  Beveral 
streams  on  the  southwest  side  of  Hocking  county,  where  the  water  has  adescent  of  thirty, 
forty  or  even  fifty  feet  at  a  single  pilch,  and  a  fell  of  eighty  or  a  handred  in  a  few  rods. 
The  fells  of  the  Cuyahoga  and  the  Hockhocking,  are  cut  in  the  same  geological  formation. 
The  water,  in  some  of  these  branches,  is  of  sufficient  volume  lo  lurn  die  machineiy  of  a 
a  grist  or  Bawmill,and  being  lined  and  overhung  with  the  graeefci  foliage  of  the  evergreen 
hemlock,  furnishes  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful  scenery.  This  is  especially  so 
at  the  "  Cedar  falls,"  and  "  the  fells  of  Black  Jack."  The  country  is  at  present  bat  par- 
tially settled,  but  when  good  roads  are  opened  and  convenient  inns  eatabiisbed,  no  portion 
of  Ohio  can  afford  a  richer  treat  for  the  lovers  of  wild  and  picturesque  views. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  credulous  settlers  of  this  retired  spot,  that  lead  ore  was 
found  here  and  worked  by  the  Indians;  and  many  a  weary  day  has  been  spent  in  its  finit- 
lesB  search  among  the  cliffs  and  grottoes  which  line  all  the  atreama  of  this  region.  They 
often  find  ashes  and  heaps  of  cinders  ;  and  the  "  pot  holes"  in  a  bench  of  the  sand  rock  in 
the  "Ash  cave,"  evidently  worn  by  the  water  at  a  remote  period,  when  the  stream  ran 
here,  although  il  is  now  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  lower,  and  ten  or  twelve  rods  farther 
north,  they  imagine,  were  in  some  way  used  for  smelling  the  lead. 

This  tract  of  country  once  belonged  to  the  Wyandots,  and  a  con- 
siderable tovra  of  that  tribe,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  a  small 
stream  with  the  river,  one  mile  below  Logan,  gives  the  name  Oldtown 
to  the  creek.  The  abundance  of  bears,  deer,  elks,  and  occasionally 
buffaloes,  with  wiiich  the  hills  and  vallies  were  stored,  together  with 
the  river  fishing,  must  have  made  this  a  desirable  residence.  About 
five  miles  southeast  of  Logan,  are  two  mounds,  of  the  usual  conical 
form,  about  sixty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  erected  entirely  from 
stones,  evidently  brought  from  a  great  distance  to  their  present 
location. 
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For  the  annexed  historical  sketch  of  the  county,  we  are  indebted 
to  a  resident. 

Early  in  the  Bpting  of  1798,  several  families  from  different  piooes,  passins  ihroueh  the 
territory  of  the  Oliio  company,  scitkd  at  vnrioDS  points  on  tlie  river,  eome  of  whom  re- 
niuined,  while  others  again  srartcd  in  purauil  of  "  the  far  west."  The  first  octua!  settler 
in  the  county  was  Christian  Weatenhaver,  from  near  Hageratown,  Md ,  of  German  ex- 
traction, a  good  practical  fanner  and  an  honest  man,  who  died  in  1829,  full  of  years,  and 
leaving  a  numerous  mee  of  descendants.  In  the  same  spring  came  the  Brians,  the  Fences 
and  the  Ftanciscu's,  from  western  Virginia,  men  renowned  for  feats  of  daring  prowess  in 
nnnUng  the  bear,  an  animal  at  that  time  exlremely  numcrons.    Aa  an  eiampie  of  the 


privniions  of  pioneer  life,  when  Mr.  Weatenhaver  ascended  the  river  with  his  family,  a 
sack  of  corn-meal  constituted  no  mean  part  of  his  treasures.  By  the  accidental  npselting 
of  his  canoe,  tins  unfortunately  became  wet,  and  eonsoquenlly  blue  and  mouldy.  Never- 
Uieleas  it  was  kept,  and  only  on  special  occasions  served  out  with  their  bountiful  sopply  of 
beat's  meat,  venison  and  turkeys,  until  the  approaching  autumn  yielded  them  potatoes  and 
niatUBg  mrs,  which  theyenjoyed  with  a  gusto  that  epicures  might  well  envy.  And  when 
fell  gave  the  settlers  a  rich  harvest  of  Indian  corn,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  meal  they  had 
to  choose  between  the  hommony  mortar,  or  a  toilsome  journey  of  near  thirty  miles  over  an 
Indian  trace  to  the  mill.  Notwilhslanding  these  drawbacks,  there  is  but  bttle  doubt  that 
for  many  years  there  was  more  enjoyment  of  real  life  than  ordinarily  falls  lo  a  more  arti- 
ficial state  of  society.  True,  though  generally  united,  disputes  would  sometimes  arise,  and 
when  other  modes  of  settlement  were  unavaiUng,  the  last  resort,  a  duel,  decided  all.  Bnl 
m  this,  no  "  Colt's  revolver"  was  put  in  requisition,  but  the  pugilistic  ring  was  effectual. 
Here  the  victor's  wounded  honor  was  felly  satisfied,  and  a  treat  of  "  old  Monongahela" 
{rye  whiskey)  by  the  vanquished,  restored  perfect  good  feelings  among  all  parties  As  to 
deciding  disputes  by  law,  it  was  almost  unthoughl  of.  It  is  true,  there  were  some  few 
men'ycelped_)us(jV;eso/  (ie  pence,  generally  ft.-lecled  for  strong  natural  sense,  who  ad- 
mirably answered  all  the  purpows  of  their  elec^on.     One,  a  very  worthy  old  gentleman, 

nanded  the  peace. 


being  present  at  what  he 'considered  an  unlawfur  demon 
which  command  not  being  heeded,  he  immediately  threw  off  his  " 


•  The  • 


rolled  up  his 


...  „         =„    similar  in  appearance  to  a  "roundabout,"  but 

,  „nd  being  usually  made  of  red  flannel,  is  elastic  and  easy  to  the  wearer      It  is 

an  article  generally  unknown  in  New  England.  New  York,  and  the  eitreme  northern  or 
southern  pan  of  our  country,  but  ja  more  peculiar  lo  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania.     If 
to^  see  a  large  namber  of  "  lobster 
,  without 


.  ,       .   ssing  through  Ohio,  should  chanc 

back"  people  on  the  ferms,  or  about  the  village  tavt 
any  inquiry,  that  he  is  araon  j  the  deecendanta  of  the  worthy  sBttiers  of  the  "■'  key-sion* 
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gleeves,  »nd  shouted, "  Boys !  Dl  bo if  you  shan't  keep  the  peace,"  which  awfnl 

display  of  mngisleriEil  power  inslamiy  dispersed  the  terror-stricken  mDldlude.  Thia  state 
of  things  continued  with  sLow,  bul  almost  imperceptible  alterations,  until  1818,  wheti  the 
number  of  inhabiianls,  and  their  advance  in  civiiization,  obtained  the  organization  of  the 

Logan,  the  county  seal,  is  on  the  Hockhockin^  river  and  canal, 
one  mile  below  the  great  fall  of  the  Hockhocking  river,  47  miles  se. 
of  Columbus,  18  below  Lancaster,  and  38  miles  e.  of  ChiUicothe.  It 
was  laid  out  about  the  year  1816,  and  contains  4  stores,  1  Presby- 
terian and  1  Methodist  church,  and  about  600  inhabitants.  The 
view,  taken  near  the  American  hotel,  shows  in  the  center  the  court 
house,  an  expensive  and  substantial  structure,  and  on  the  extreme 
right,  the  printing  otfice.  There  are  no  other  villages  in  the  county 
of  any  note. 


HOLMES. 

Holmes  was  formed  January  20th,  1824,  from  Coshocton,  Tusca- 
rawas and  Wayne,  and  organized  the  succeeding  year.  The  south- 
western part  is  broken  and  very  hilly,  and  the  soil  thin ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  county  is  hilly  and  uneven,  but  produces  excellent 
wheat.  Along  Killbuck's  creek,  coal  of  a  superior  quality  abounds. 
The  principal  products  are  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  maple 
sugar,  swine,  sheep  and  neat  cattle.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its 
townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 


Berlin, 

1151 

Mechanic, 

1400 

Ripley, 

1279 

German, 

1281 

Monroe, 

898 

Sah  Creeek. 

1730 

Hardy, 

1985 

Paint, 

1361 

Walnut  Creek, 

1000 

Killbuck, 

906 

Prairie, 

1347 

Washington, 

1467 

Knox, 

1178 

Richland, 

1088 

The  population  ofHolmes,inl830,was  9123,  and  in  1840,18,061, 
or  45  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

This  county  was  named  from  Major  Holmes,  a  gallant  young  offi- 
cer of  the  war  of  1812,  who  was  killed  in  the  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  Mackinac,  under  Colonel  Croghan,  August  4th,  1814.  Its 
settlers  principally  originated  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia :  among  them  are  also  some  Swiss  Germans.  It  was  first 
settled  about  1810,  by  Thomas  Butler,  who  settled  about  7  miles 
north  of  Millersburg,  on  the  Wooster  road,  and  Peter  Casey,  who 
built  a  cabin  half  a  mile  west  of  the  county  seat.  About  this  time, 
William  and  Samuel  Morrison  and  George  Carpenter  settled  on 
Doughty's  fork,  8  miles  south  of  the  court  house.  In  the  late  war, 
there  was  a  block  house  erected,  called  "  Morgan's  block  house," 
just  over  the  northern  line  of  the  county,  on  the  road  to  Wooster. 
There  were  24000  acres  of  choice  land  scattered  about  the  county 
of  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve  school  land,  which,  not  being 
in  market  until  1831,  operated  disadvantageously  to  the  dense  settle- 
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ment  of  the  country.     Since  then,  Holmes  has  more  than  doubled 
its  population. 

Aearly  2  miles  south  of  Millersburg,  on  land  belonging  to  the 
Rev,  Alexander  Campbell  of  Bethany  is  a  stmnglv  impregnated 
cl ih beate  ej r  ng  In  t! e  northwest  comer  of  Holmes  is  Odells 
lake  ale  1 1  1  1  eet  t  ter  about  th  ee  miles  long  half  a  mile 
broad        I    1  arious  hnds 


n  Mill^siurg. 

^  Millersburff,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  elevated  ground,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  hills,  on  Killbuck  creek,  87  miles  northeast  of 
Columbus,  and  about  70  south  of  Cleveland.  It  was  laid  out  in 
1824,  by  Charles  Miller  and  Adam  Johnson,  and  public  lots  sold  on 
the  4th  of  June,  of  that  year.  There  had  been  previously,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  north,  a  town  of  the  same  name,  laid  out  about  the  year 
1810.  The  names  recollected  of  the 'first  settlers  in  the  village,  are 
Seth  Hunt,  Colonel  Wm,  Painter,  Samuel  S.  Henry,  George  Stout, 
Samuel  C.  M'Dowell,  R.  K.  Enos,  Jonathan  Kom,  John  Smurr, 
John  Glasgow,  Thomas  Hoskins,  James  Withrow,  James  M'Kennan 
—the  first  lawyer  in  Holmes — and  James  S.  Irvine,  the  first  physi- 
cian in  the  same.  A  short  time  previous  to  the  sale,  three  houses 
were  erected  :  the  first  was  a  frame,  on  the  ne,  comer  of  Jackson 
and  Washington  streets ;  the  second,  a  frame,  on  the  ne.  comer  of 
Washington  and  Adams  streets ;  and  the  last,  a  log,  on  the  site  of 
S,  C.  Bever's  residence.  The  Seceder  church,  the  first  built,  was 
erected  in  1830,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  in  J833.  The  village 
was  laid  out  in  the  forest,  and  in  1830,  the  population  reached  to 
320.  About  fourteen  years  since,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  frame  house  on  the  comer  of  Washington  and 
Adams  streets,  and  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  village.  Among 
the  buildings  burnt,  was  the  court  house  and  jail,  which  were  of  log, 
the  first  standing  on  the  ne.  corner  of  the  public  square,  and  the" 
other  a  few  rods  south  of  it.  Millersburg  contains  1  Presbyterian, 
1  Episcopal  Methodist,  1  Lutheran  and  1  Seceder  church,  2  news- 
paper printing  offices,  10  dry  goods  and  3  grocery  stores,  I  foundery, 
1  grist  miil,  and  had,  in  1846,  673  inhabitants. 
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In  the  eastern  part  of  Holmes,  is  an  extensive  settlement  of  Duii- 
kards,  who  originated  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  speak  the  Ger- 
man language.  They  are  excellent  farmers,  and  lite  in  a  good  sub- 
stantial style.  The  men  wear  long  beards  and  shad-bellied  coats, 
and  use  hooks  and  eyes  instead  of  bultonsj.  The  females  are  attired 
in  petticoats  and  short  gowns,  caps  witliout  frills,  and  when  doing 
out- door  labor,  instead  of  bonnets,  wear  broad-brimmed  hats. 

Berlin,  7  miles  e.  of  Millersburg,  on  the  Dover  road,  has  2 
churches,  5  stores,  1  foundery,  1  machine  shop,  and  is  a  thriving 
business  place,  with  a  population  of  near  400,  Nashville,  1 1  w.  of 
M.,  has  3  churches,  3  stores,  and  something  less  than  300  inhabitants. 
Benton,  Middletown,  Lafayette,  Oxford,  Napoleon,  Farmersville  and 
New  Carlisle  are  small  villages. 


HURON. 

Huron  was  formed,  February  7th,  1S09,  and  organized  in  1815. 
It  originally  constituted  the  whole  of  "the  fire-lands."  The  name, 
Huron,  was  given  by  the  French  to  the  Wyandot  tribe :  its  signifi- 
cation is  probably  unknown.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  some 
parts  slightly  undulating ;  soil  mostly  sandy  mixed  with  clay,  form- 
ing a  loam.  In  the  northwest  part  are  some  prairies,  and  in  the 
northern  part  are  the  sand  ridges  which  run  on  the  southern  side  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  vary  in  width  from  a  few  rods  to  more  than  a  mile. 
Huron  was  much  reduced. in  1838,  in  population  and  area,  by  the 
formation  of  Erie  county.  Its  principal  productions  are  hay  and 
,  grass,  wheat,  com,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  flaxseed,  potatoes,  but- 
ler, cheese,  woo!  and  swine.  The  following  is  a  Ust  of  its  town- 
ships in  1840,  with  their  population. 

Bronson,         1 291     Lyme,  1318     RidgefieW,  1 599 

Clarksfield,    1473     New  Haven,    1270     Ripley,  804 

Fairfield,        1067    New  London,  1218     Ruggles,  1244 

Ktchville,      1294    Norwich,  676     Sherman,  692 

Greenfield,     1460     Norwalk,         2613     Townsend,  868 

Greenwich,    1067    Peru,  1998     Wakeman,  702 

Hartland,        925     Richmond,         306 

The  population  of  Huron  in  1820,  was  6,677 ;  in  1830, 13,340,  and 
in  1840,  23,934,  or  52  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

Norwalk,  the  county  seat,  named  from  Norwalk,  Ct,,  is  1 10  miles 
N.  of  Columbus  and  16  from  Sandusky  City.  It  lies  principally  on 
a  single  street,  extending  nearly  2  miles  and  beautifully  shaded  by 
maple  trees.  Much  taste  is  evinced  in  the  private  dwellings  and 
churches,  and  in  adorning  the  grounds  around  them  with  shrubbery. 
As  a  whole,  the  town  is  one  of  the  most  neat  and  pleasant  in  Ohio. 
The  view  given  represents  a  small  portion  of  the  principal  street : 
on  the  right  is  shown  the  court-house  and  jail,  with  a  part  of  the 
public  square,  and  in  the  distance  is  seen  the  tower  of  the  Norwalk 
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institute      Norwalk  contains  1  Presbyterian   1  Baptist  1  Episcopal 
1  Meth  dtandlCtl!        hul9d  dlbkad4go- 


tjtellnk  ppptn       ffi        Iflun 

f    nd  d    b     t  1800     hi  Th    N       aik  ui        an 

i        p         dad)        d     the  pat    nag      f  th    B  pt  a  I    ge 

and  substantial  brick  building,  three  stOJies  in  height,  is  devoted  to 
its  purposes ;  the  institution  is  flourishing  and  numbers  over  100 
pupils,  including  both  sexes.  A  female  seminary  has  recently  been 
commenced  under  auspicious  circumstances,  and  a  handsome  build- 
ing erected  in  the  form  of  a  Grecian  temple.  About  a  mile  west  of 
the  village  are  some  ancient  fortifications. 

The  site  of  Norwalk  was  first  visited  with  a  view  to  the  founding 
of  a  town,  by  the  Hon.  Ehsha  Whittlesey,  Piatt  Benedict,  and  one 
or  two  others,  in  October,  1815.  The  place  was  then  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  there  were  but  a  few  settlers  in  the  county.  The  ex- 
amination being  satisfactory,  the  town  plat  was  laid  out  in  the  spring 
following,  by  Almon  Ruggles,  and  lots  offered  for  sale  at  from  $60 
to  8100  each.  In  the  faifof  1817,  Piatt  Benedict  built  a  log  house, 
with  the  intention  of  removing  his  family,  but  in  his  absence  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  He  reconstructed  his  dwelling  shortly  after,  and 
thus  commenced  the  foundation  of  the  village.  In  the  May  after, 
Norwalk  was  made  the  county  seat,  and  the  public  buildings  sub- 
sequently erected.  The  year  after,  a  census  was  taken,  and  the 
population  had  reached  109.  In  the  first  few  years  of  the  settlement, 
the  different  denominations  appearing  to  have  forgotten  their  pecu- 
liar doctrines,  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  the  old  court  house  for 
sacred  worship,  at  the  second  blowing  of  the  horn.  In  1820,  the 
Methodists  organized  a  class,  and  in  1821,  the  Episcopal  society  was 
constituted.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  village  has  grown 
with  the  progressive  increase  of  the  country. 

In  1819,  two  Indians  were  tried  and  executed  at  Norwaik,  for 
murder.  Their  names  were  Ne-go-sheck  and  Ne-eon-a-ba,  the  last 
of  which  is  said  to  signify  "  one  who  walks  far."  The  circumstances 
of  their  crime  and  execution  we  lake  from  the  Msa.  history  of  the 
"  fire-lands,"  by  the  late  C.  B.  Squier,  E^q.* 

•For  some  facts  respecting  the  history  of  the"  fire.Ji.nda,"  see  Erie  county  andtbe  sketcli 
of  the  Western  ReaerTe  in  thisTolmne. 
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In  the  spring  sf  181G,  John  Wood  of  Venice,  and  George  Bishop  (f  Danbury,  wtre  trap- 
ping for  niuakraw  on  the  west  side  of  Danbury,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "  iwo  haibore,"  so 
called  ;  and  having  esllected  a  few  skins,  had  lain  down  for  the  night  in  their  temporary 
hut.  Three  straggling  Ollawa  Indiana  came,  in  the  course  of  die  night,  upon  their  camp 
and  discovered  them  sleeping.  To  obtam  their  little  iflttanco  of  furs,  Slc,  they  were  in- 
duced to  plan  their  destraction.  After  completing  their  arrangemenls,  the  two  eldest  armed 
themselvcH  with  clubs,  singled  out  their  violims,  and  each,  with  a  well-directed  blow  upon 
thdr  heads,  dispatched  ihem  in  an  instant.  Tliey  then  forced  their  youngest  companion, 
Negasow,  who  had  been  until  then  merely  a  spectator,  to  beat  the  bodies  with  a  club,  that 
he  might  be  made  to  feel  that  he  was  a  participator  in  the  murder,  and  so  refrain  from  ex- 
posing iheir  crime.  After  securing  whatever  was  then  in  the  camp  that  they  desired,  they 
took  up  their  Une  of  march  for  the  Maumee,  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Indian  settle- 
Wood  left  a  wife  to  moorn  his  untimely  fete,  bnl  Bishop  was  a  single  man.  Their  bodies 
were  found  in  a  day  or  two  by  the  whiles,  nnder  such  circumstances,  that  evinced  that  they 
had  been  murdered  by  Indians,  and  a  pursuit  was  forthwith  commenced.  The  Inaiana  liv- 
ing about  the  mouth  of  Portage  river,  had  seen  these  straggling  Indiana  passing  eastward, 
now  suspected  them  of  the  crime,  and  joined  the  whites  in  the  purauit.  They  were  over- 
taken in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Maumee  river,  brought  back  and  examined  before  a 
mneislrale  They  confessed  their  crime  and  were  committed  to  jail.  At  the  trial  the  two 
principals  were  sentenced  to  be  hung  in  June,  1819:  the  younger  one  was  discharged. 
The  county  of  Huron  had  at  this  ume  no  secure  jail,  and  they  were  closely  watched  by  an 
armed  guard  They  nevertheless  escaped  one  dark  night.  The  guard  fired  and  wounded 
one  of  them  severely  m  the  body,  but  he  continued  to  run  for  several  miles,  till  tired  and 
faint  with  the  loss  of  blood ,  he  laid  down,  telling  his  companion  he  should  die,  and  urging  him 
10  continue  on.  The  wounded  man  was  found  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days,  some- 
where m  Penn  township  in  a  dangerous  condition,  but  he  soon  recovered.  The  other  was 
recaptured  near  the  Maumee  by  the  Indians,  and  brought  to  Norwalk,  where  they  were  both 
hanged  according  to  sentence. 

In  this  transaction,  the  various  Indian  tribes  evinced  a  commen- 
dable wiUingness  that  the  laws  of  the  whites  should  be  carried  out. 
Many  of  them  attended  the  execution,  and  only  requested  that  the 
bodies  of  their  comrades  should  not  be  disturbed  in  their  graves. 

There  are  several  large  and  thriving  villages  in  this  county,  con- 
taining each  several  churches  and  stores,  and  doing  considerable 
business.  Bellevue,  13  miles  w.  of  Norwalk,  on  the  county  line  and 
Mad  river  railroad,  has  a  population  of  nearly  700.  Paris,  or  Ply- 
mouth, is  20  mi\es  asw.,  on  the  county  line,  and  the  Sandusky  City 
and  Mansfield  railroad.  New  Haven  17  saw.  of  N.,  on  the  same 
railroad,  and  Monroeville,  5  w.  of  N.,  have  each  about  500  inhabi- 
tants. Maxville,  or  Peru,  6  ssw.  of  N.,  Steamburg,  10  s.,  and  Fitch- 
ville  12  BE.,  are  of  less  note,  though  villages  of  importance. 


JACKSON. 

Jackson  was  organized  in  March,  1816,  and  named  from  President 
Jackson.  The  surface  is  hilly,  but  in  many  parts  produces  excellent 
wheat.  The  county  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  abounds  in  coal  and 
iron  ore:  and  mining  wil!  be  extensively  prosecuted  whenever  com- 
munication is  had  with  navigable  waters  by  railroads.  The  early 
settlers  were  many  of  them  western  Virginians ;  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  present  inhabitants  are  from  Wales  and  Pennsylvania, 
who  are  developing  its  agricultural  resources.     The  exports  are 
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cattle,  horses,  wool,  swine,  mill-stones,  lumber,  tobacco  and  iron. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  its  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 


Bloomfield, 

721 

:[ackson, 

410 

iVTilton, 

912 

Clinton, 

824 

Jefferson, 

752 

Richland, 

548 

Franklin, 

1055 

Liberty, 

474 

Scioto, 

931 

Hamilton, 

415 

Lick, 

822 

Washington, 

481 

Harrison, 

378 

Madison, 

724 

The  population  of  Jackson,  in  1820,  was  3,842,  in  1830,  5,941  and 
in  1840,  9,744 ;  or  20  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  who  is  now  residing  in  Franklin  county,  near 
Columbus,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  and  made  his  escape 
while  within  the  present  limits  of  this  county.  He  was  born  in  New 
England,  moved  to  the  west,  and  was  employed  by  the  governor  of 
Kentucky  as  a  spy  against  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  captivity  and  escape  are  from  his  biography,  by  Col. 
John  M'Donald.  or."/ 

In  the  fall  of  1799,  when  ihe  spies  were  discharged,  Davie  concluded  he  would  make  a 
winter's  hunt  up  the  Big  Sandy  river.  He  and  a  Mr.  WilHam  Campbell  prepared  ihem- 
Efilvee  wilh  a  lighl  canoe,  with  Irapa  and  ammunition,  for  a  fell  hunt-  They  set  off  from 
MMaie'e  slaUoo,  (Manchesler,)  np  the  Ohio;  thence  up  Big  Sandy  some  distance,  hunling 
and  irappmg  as  they  went  along.  Their  success  in  hunling  and  trapping  was  equal  to  iheir 
expectation.  Beaver  and  otter  were  plenty.  Although  diey  saw  no  Indian  sign,  they  were 
very  cireDmapect  in  concealmg  their  canoe,  either  by  sinking  it  in  deep  water,  or  conceal- 
ing it  m  thick  wdlow  brush.  They  geaerally  slept  out  in  the  hills,  without  fire.  This  con- 
stant mgilance  and  care  was  habitual  to  the  frontier  men  of  that  day.  They  hunted  and 
trapped  td  the  wmter  began  to  set  in.  They  now  began  to  think  of  returnmg,  before  the 
rivers  would  freeze  up.  They  accordingly  comznenced  a  retrograde  move  down  the  river 
irnpping  as  they  leisurely  went  down.  They  had  been  several  days  going  down  the  river— 
they  landed  on  a  small  island  covered  with  willows.  Here  they  observed  signs  of  beaver 
They  gel  their  traps,  dragged  their  canoe  among  the  willows,  and  remained  quiet  till  hite 
in  the  mght.  They  now  concluded  that  any  persons,  white,  red,  or  black,  that  might  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  would  be  in  theh-  camp.  They  then  made  a  smaU  fire 
among  the  willows,  cooked  and  eat  their  supper,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  without  pultmg  out 
theu'  fire.  They  concluded  that  the  hght  of  their  small  fire  could  not  penetrate  through  the 
thick  willows.  They  therefore  lay  down  m  perfect  self-security.  Sometime  before  day, 
as  they  lay  fegt  asleep,  they  were  awakened  by  some  feUows  calling  hi  broken  English, 
'  Come,  come— gel  up,  get  up."  Davis  awoke  from  sleep,  looked  up,  and,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, found  himself  and  companion  surrounded  by  a  number  of  Indians,  and  two  standma 
over  him  with  uplifted  tomahawks.  To  resist,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  to  throw  away' 
their  Uvea  in  hopeless  sUTiggle.     They  surrendered  themselves  prisoners. 

The  party  of  Indiana,  consisting  of  upwards  of  thirty  warriors,  had  crossed  the  Ohio  about 
Ihe  mou[h  of  Guyandolte  riser,  and  passed  through  Virgmia  to  a  station  near  the  head  of 
Big  Sandy.  They  attacked  the  station  and  were  repulsed,  after  continuing  their  attack  two 
days  and  nights.  Several  Indians  were  killed  durmg  the  siege,  and  several  wounded. 
They  had  taken  one  while  man  prisoner  from  the  station,  by  the  name  of  Daniels,  and  taken 
all  the  horses  belonging  lo  the  station.  The  Indians  had  taken,  or  made,  some  canoes,  in 
which  they  placed  their  wounded  and  baggage,  and  were  descending  the  river  in  then'  canoea. 
As  they  were  moving  down  in  the  night,  they  discovered  a  glunpse  of  Davis's  fire  through 
the  wUlows,  They  cautiously  landed  on  the  island,  fonnd  Davis  and  Campbell  fast  asleep, 
and  awakened  them  in  the  manner  above  related. 

Davis  and  Campbell  were  securely  festened  with  tugs,  and  placed  in  theil  own  canoe 
Their  rifles,  traps,  and  the  proceeds  of  their  successful  hunt,  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians.  The  Indians  made  no  delay,  but  immediately  set  off  down  the  river  in  their 
canoes  with  their  prisoners,  while  their  main  force  went  by  land,  keepmg  along  the  river 
boHoms  with  the  horses  they  had  taken  from  the  station— keeping  near  the  canoes,  so  as  to 
■be  able  to  support  each  other  in  case  of  pursuit  or  attack.  Early  the  next  day,  they  reached 
the  Ohio.     The  wotinded  and  prisoners  were  first  taken  across  the  Ohio,  and  placed  under 
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a  guard.  They  returned  wiih  the  canoes,  {leaving  iheir  aniis  siatked  against  a  Wee,)  to 
nssisl  in  getting  the  horses  across  the  river.  It  was  very  cold,  and  as  Boon  as  the  horses 
would  find  themselves  swimming,  they  would  turn  roimd  and  land  on  the  same  shore.  Tht 
Indiana  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  before  they  got  the  horses  aerosH  the  Ohio.  The  guard 
who  watched  Davis  and  his  companions,  were  aniioua,  impaiieni  spectalora  of  llie  restive 
disposition  of  the  horses  to  take  the  water.  Upon  one  occasion,  the  guard  left  the  prisoners 
twenty  or  thirty  yards,  to  have  a  better  view  of  the  diffiouky  with  the  horses.  Iteyis  and 
his  fellow -prisoners  were  as  near  to  where  the  arms  were  stacked  as  were  the  Indian  guard. 
Davis,  who  possessed  courage  and  presence  of  mind  in  an  eminent  degree,  urged  his  fellow- 
prisonera  to  embrace  the  auspicious  moment,  seize  the  arms,  and  kill  the  guard.  His  com- 
panions faltered — they  thought  the  attempt  too  periloos — should  they  feil  of  success,  nothing 
but  instant  death  would  be  the  consequence.  While  thj  prisoners  were  hesitating  to  adopt 
the  bold  plan  of  Davis,  their  guard  returned  to  their  arms,  to  ihe  chagrin  of  Davis.  Tlus 
opportunity  of  escape  waa  permitted  to  pass  by  without  being  used.  Davis  ever  after 
affirmed,  that  if  the  opponunity  which  then  presented  itself  for  then-  escape  had  l)een  boldly 
seized,  their  escape  waa  certain.  He  frequently  averred  to  the  writer  of  this  narrative,  that 
if  Duncan  M' Arthur,  Nat  Beasiy,  or  Sam.  M'Dowel,  had  been  with  him  upon  this  occasion, 
similarly  situated,  tliat  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  not  only  have  made  their  escape,  but 
killed  the  guard  and  the  wounded  Indians,  and  carried  off  or  destroyed  the  Indians'  arms. 
He  said,  if  it  bad  not  been  for  the  puaillanimity  of  his  fellow-prjsoners,  they  might  have 
promptly  and  boldly  snatched  themselves  from  captivity,  and  done  something  worth  talking 
about.  The  opportunity,  once  let  slip,  could  not  agaiti  he  recalled.  The  Indians,  after  a 
great  deal  of  exertion,  at  length  got  die  horses  across  the  Ohio,  and  hastily  fried  litters  to 
carry  their  wounded  They  destroyed  then-  canoes,  and  went  ahead  for  their  own  country. 
This  body  of  Indians  was  commanded  by  a  Shawnee  chief,  who  called  biraself  Captain 
Charles  Wilkey.  After  Wayne's  treaty,  in  1795,  when  peace  blessed  our  frontiers,  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  became  well  acquainted  with  this  Captain  Wilky.  He  was  a  short, 
thick,  strong,  active  man,  with  a  very  agreeable  and  intelligent  countenance.  He  was 
communicative  and  social  in  his  manners.  The  first  three  or  four  years  after  Chillioolhe 
was  settled,  this  Indian  mixed  freely  with  the  whites,  and  upon  no  occasion  did  he  show  a 
disposition  to  be  troublesome.  He  was  admitted  by  the  other  Indians  who  spoke  of  bira,  to 
be  a  warrior  of  the  first  order — fertile  in  expedients,  and  bold  to  carry  his  plana  into  execu- 
tion,    Davis  always  spoke  of  him  as  being  kind  and  humane  to  him. 

The  Indians  left  the  Ohio,  and  pushed  acrofs  tlie  country  in  the  direction  of  Sandusky  ; 
and  as  they  were  encumbered  with  several  wounded,  and  a  good  deal  of  baggage,  without 
road  or  path,  they  travelled  very  slow,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day.  As  many 
of  the  prisoners,  taken  by  the  iidians,  were  burned  with  slow  fires,  or  otherwise  tortured  to 
death,  Davis  brooded  over  his  captivity  in  sullen  silence,  and  determined  to  efiecl  his  escape 
the  first  opportnnily  that  would  ofler,  that  would  not  look  Uke  madness  to  embrace.  At  all 
events,  he  determined  to  eftecl  his  escape  or  die  a  fighting.  The  Indians  moved  on  till 
they  came  to  Salt  Creek,  in  what  is  now  Jackson  county,  0.,  and  there  camped  for  the 
night.  Their  manner  of  securing  their  prisoners  for  the  night,  was  as  follows:  They  took 
a  strong  tug,  made  from  the  raw  bide  of  the  bulTalo  or  elk.  This  tug  they  tied  light  around 
the  prisoner's  waist.  Each  end  of  the  tug  was  fastened  aroimd  im  Indian's  waist.  Thus, 
with  the  same  tug  festened  to  two  Indians,  he  could  not  turn  to  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
without  drawing  an  Indian  with  him.  In  this  uncomfortable  manner,  the  prisoner  had  to 
lay  on  his  back  till  the  Indians  thotight  proper  to  rise.  If  the  Indians  discovered  the  pris- 
oner making  the  least  stir,  they  would  quiet  him  with  a  few  blows.  In  this  painfiil  situation, 
the  prisoners  must  lay  till  light  in  the  morning,  when  they  would  be  unconfined.  As  the 
company  of  Indians  was  numerous,  the  prisoners  were  imeonfined  in  dayhghl,  but  were  told 
that  mslant  death  would  be  the  consequence  of  any  movement  to  leave  the  Ime  of  march, 
upon  any  occasion  whatever,  unless  accompanied  by  an  Indian. 

One  morning,  just  before  day  began  to  appear,  as  Davis  lay  in  his  uncomfortable  situa- 
tion, he  hunched  one  of  the  Indians,  to  whom  he  was  fastened,  and  requested  to  be  untied. 
The  Indian  raised  up  his  head  and  looked  round,  and  found  it  was  still  dark,  and  no  In- 
dians up  about  the  fires.  He  gave  Davis  a  severe  dig  with  his  fist,  and  bid  him  lay  still. 
Davis's  mind  was  now  in  a  stale  of  desperation.  Fire  and  faggot,  d.eeping  or  awake,  were 
constantly  floating  before  his  mind's  eye.  This  torturing  suspense  w:)uld  cliiU  his  soul  with 
honor,  AlierBometime,  a  number  of  Indians  rose  ^  and  made  their  fires,  ft  was  grow- 
ing light,  but  not  light  enough  to  draw  a  bead.  Davis  again  jogged  one  of  the  Indians  to 
whom  he  was  fastened,  and  said  the  tug  hurt  his  middle,  and  again  requested  the  Indian  to 
untie  him.  The  Indian  raised  up  his  head  and  looked  round,  and  saw  it  was  getting  light, 
and  a  number  of  Indians  about  the  fires,  he  untied  him,     Davis  rose  to  his  feet,  and  was 
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determined,  as  soon  as  lie  could  look  round  and  see  the  most  probable  direction  of  miking 
his  CBcape,  to  make  the  attempt,  at  all  hazards.  He  "  screwed  liis  courage  to  the  sticldng 
point."  It  waa  a  most  desperale  undertaking.  Should  he  foil  to  effect  hia  escape,  death, 
instant,  cruel  death,  waa  his  certain  doom.  Aa  he  rose  up  to  his  feet,  «dlh  Ihia  deter- 
mined intention,  his  heart  fluttered  with  tremors — hia  sight  grew  dim  at  the  thought  of  the 
perilous  plunge  he  was  about  to  moke.  He  rose  up  to  his  feel — stood  ft  minnte  between 
the  two  Indians  to  whom  he  had  been  faatctied,  and  took  a  quick  glance  at  the  Indiana  who 
were  standing  aroand  him.  In  the  evening,  the  Indians  bftd  cut  two  forks,  which  were 
Btuck  into  the  ground ;  a  pole  was  laid  across  these  forks,  and  all  their  rifles  were  leaned 
against  the  pole.  If  he  made  his  start  back  from  the  Indian  camp,  the  rifles  of  the  Indians, 
who  were  standing  round  the  fires,  and  who,  he  knew,  would  pursue  Mm,  would  be  before 
them  ;  Bnd  as  ihey  started  after  him,  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  pick  up  a  rifle  os 
they  tan.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  made  hia  plunge  through  the  midst  of  them,  Uiey  would 
have  to  run  back  for  their  guns,  and  by  that  lime,  as  it  waa  only  twilight  in  the  morning, 
he  could  be  so  &f  from  ijiem  that  their  aim  would  be  very  nncertain.  All  this  passed 
through  his  mind  in  a  moment.  As  he  determined  to*  makt  his  dash  through  the  midst  of 
the  Indiana  who  were  standing  around  the  fires,  he  prepared  his  mind  and  body  for  the 
dreadful  attempt.  The  success  of  hia  daring  enterprise  depended  on  the  swiftness  of  his 
heels.  He  knew  hia  bottom  was  good.  A  large,  active  Indian  was  standing  between 
Davis  and  the  fire.  He  drew  back  his  fist  and  struck  that  Indian  with  all  his  force,  and 
dropped  him  into  the  fire  ;  and  with  the  agility  of  a  buck,  he  sprang  over  his  body,  and  took 
to  the  woods  with  aU  the  speed  that  was  in  his  power.  The  Indiana  pursued,  yelling  and 
screaming  like  demons;  but,  as  Davis  anticipated,  not  a  gun  waa  fired  at  him.  Several 
Indians  pursued  hitn  for  some  distance,  and  for  some  time  it  waa  a  doubtful  race,  Ths 
foremost  Indian  was  so  close  to  him,  that  he  sometimes  fancied  that  he  fell  his  clutch. 
However,  at  length  Davis  began  to  gain  ground  upon  his  pursuers — the  breaking  ftnd  rust- 
ling of  brush  was  still  farther  and  farther  ofl".  He  took  up  a  long,  sloping  ridge ;  when 
he  reached  the  top,  he,  for  the  first  lime,  looked  back,  and,  to  hia  infinite  pleasure,  saw  no 
person  in  pursuit.  He  now  slackened  his  pace,  and  went  a  mile  or  two  farther,  when  he  be- 
gan to  find  hia  feel  gashed  and  bruised  by  the  sharp  stones  over  which  he  had  run,  without 
picking  bis  way,  in  his  rapid  flight.  He  now  slopped,  pulled  ofF his  waistcoat, lore  it  m  two 
pieces,  and  wrapped  them  around  his  feet,  instead  of  moccasons.  He  now  pushed  his  way 
ibr  the  Ohio,  He  crossed  the  Scioto  river,  not  fer  from  where  Pikelon,  in  Pike  county, 
now  stands.  He  then  marched  over  the  tugged  hiUs  of  Sunfish,  Camp  creek,  Scioto  Brash 
creek,  and  Turkey  creek,  and  struck  the  Ohio  river  eight  or  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
Scioto.  It  was  about  the  first  of  January.  He  waa  nearly  three  days  and  two  nights  with- 
out food,  fire,  or  coveting,  expand  to  die  winter  storms.     Hardy  as  he  undoubtedly  was, 

as  Davis  was  an  unwavering  believer  in  that  All-seeing  eye,  whose  providence  prepares 
means  to  guard  and  protect  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him,  his  confidence  and  courage 
never  forsook  him  for  a  moment,  during  this  trying  and  fatiguing  march. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  Ohio,  he  began  to  look  about  for  some  dry  logs  to  make  a  kind 
of  raft,  on  which  to  float  down  the  stream.  Before  he  began  to  make  his  raft,  he  looked  up 
the  Ohio,  and  to  his  infinite  gratification,  he  saw  a  Kentucky  boat  come  floating  down  the 
stream.  He  now  thought  his  deliverance  sure.  Our  fondest  hopes  are  frequently  blasted 
in  disappointment.  As  soon  aa  the  boat  floated  opposite  to  him,  he  called  to  the  people  in 
rfie  boat — told  them  of  hia  lamentable  captivity,  and  formnaie  escape.  The  boatmen  heard 
his  tale  of  distresa  with  suspicion.  Many  boals,  about  this  lime,  had  been  decoyed  to  shore 
by  similar  tales  of  woe  ;  and  as  soon  as  landed,  their  inmates  cruelly  massacred.  The  boat- 
men heard  his  story,  but  refitsed  to  land.  They  said  they  had  heard  too  much  about  auch 
prisoners,  and  escapes,  to  he  deceived  in  his  case.  As  the  Ohio  was  low,  he  kept  pace 
vrith  the  boat  as  it  slowly  glided  along.  The  more  pitiably  he  described  Ma  tbrlom  situ- 
ation, the  more  determined  were  the  boat  crew  not  to  land  for  him.  He  at  length  request- 
ed ikem  to  row  the  boat  a  little  nearer  the  shore,  and  he  would  swim  to  them.  To  this 
propiBition  the  boatmen  consented.  They  commenced  rowing  the  boat  towards  the  shore, 
when  Davis  plunged  into  the  freezing  water  and  swam  for  the  boat.  The  boatmen,  seeing 
him  swimming  towards  them,  their  suspicions  gave  way,  and  they  rowed  the  boat  with  all 
their  force  to  meet  him.  He  was  at  length  lifted  into  the  boat,  almost  ejihansted.  (Out 
old  boatmen,  though  they  had  rough  eiteriora,  had  Samaritan  hearts.)  The  boatmen  were 
not  to  blame  for  their  suspicion.  They  now  admmistered  to  his  relief  and  comfort  every 
thing  that  was  in  their  power.  That  night,  or  the  neit  morning,  he  waa  landed  at  Massis's 
Station,  (Manchester,)  among  his  former  friends  and  associates,  where  he  soon  recovered 
bin  aaual  health  and  activity. 
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Jackson,  the  count)-  seat,  was  laid  out  in  1817,  and  is  73  miles  su. 
of  Colnmbus,  and  28  from  ChiUicothe.  It  contains  1  Presbytenan, 
1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal  Methodist  and  1  Ptotestant  Methodist  ohnpoh, 
6  or  8  stores,  1  newspaper  printing  office,  and,  m  1840,  had  297  in- 
habitants 1  since  which,  the  town  has  rapidly  improved,  and  is  now 
indeed  10  contain  a  population  of  500.  In  this  vicimly  are  several 
valuable  mineral  springs,  and  also  remains  of  ancient  foptihcations. 

The  famous  "old  Scioto  salt-works"  are  m  this  region,  on  the 
banks  of  Salt  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Scioto.  The  wells  were  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  abort  30  feet,  but  the  water  was  very  weak,  requit- 
ing ten  or  fifteen  gallons  to  make  a  pound  of  sah.  It  was  first  made 
by  the  whites  about  the  year  1798,  and  transferred  from  the  kettles 
to  pack-horses  of  the  salt  purchasers,  who  earned  it  to  the  various 
settlements,  and  sold  it  to  the  inhabitants  for  three  or  four  dollars  per 
bushel  as  late  as  1808.  This  saline  was  thought  to  be  so  important 
to  the' country,  that,  when  Ohio  was  formed  into  >  state,  a  tract  of 
six  miles  square  was  set  apart  by  Congress,  for  the  use  of  the  state, 
embracing  this  saline.  In  1804,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
regulating  its  management,  and  appointing  an  agent  to  rent  out  small 
lots  on  the  borders  of  the  creek,  where  the  salt  water  was  most 
abundant  to  the  manufacturers.*  As  better  and  more  accessible 
saline  springs  have  been  discovered,  these  are  now  abandoned. 

lohflve  onginaled,  in  early  days,  in  this  way.  A  peraon.who  hadcome  on  hofieback,  l">m 
„m.  dialaSc,  to  a.  .alt-watk.  »  ,"rcba«  mlt,  had  hi.  p.ck-.addle  .lata  hy  *•  ">;."■. 
wS  >Sra  .  OTgh,  CO.™  «l,  fca-n  into  Iha  «lt  hmaoa,  and  da.trey.d.  H.  mad.  h  .1. 
",.,  aonplain,  tat  d.l.nnm.d  t»  h...  ravnga  for  4.  iriak  phjad  .pan  hnn  On  ha 
naxl  imnd  of  tti.  nalnra,  ha  puUy  Mad  hi.  p.ak-«ddl.  mth  gnnpowdar,  and  pv.  tta 
SL.™  otta,  oppamnil,  to  .ml  and  h.n,  ll,  whi.h  ,hay  an.l.n.a.d-_,ten  lo  „u*  » 
ihair  conalemaiioa.  a  tetiifio  eiploaion  ensued,  and  they  narrowly  eaaped  Knous  ininry. 

These  old  salt-works  were  among  the  first  worked  by  the  whites 
in  Ohio  They  had  long  been  known,  and  have  been  indicated  on  . 
maps,  published  as  early  as  1755.  The  Indians,  prior  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  used  to  come  from  long  distances  to  make  salt 
at  this  place;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be  accompanied 
by  whites,  whom  they  had  taken  captive  and  adopted.  Daniel 
Boone,  when  a  prisoner,  spent  some  time  at  these  works.  Jonathan 
Alder  a  sketch  of  whom  is  under  the  head  of  Madison  county,  was 
taken  prisoner,  when  a  boy,  by  the  Indians,  in  1782,  m  Virginia,  and 
adopted  into  one  of  their  families,  near  the  head  waters  of  Mad  river. 
He  had  been  with  them  about  a  year,  when  they  took  htm  with  them 
to  the  salt-works,  where  he  met  a  Mrs.  Martin,  likewise  a  prisoner. 
The  meeting  between  them  was  affecting.  We  give  the  particulars 
in  his  own  simple  and  artless  language. 

.  taken  prisoner,  when  the  Indians  stnrtad  off  to 
the  Scioto  aiU-spring.,  nea 
I  got  to  .ea  Mrs.  Martin,  t 
firal  time  Ihal  1  had  seen  

•  Dr  Hhdreth  on  the  '■  Saht^rou.  Re«k  formation  in  the  vaUay  of  the  Ohio ;"  i 
Jonmal',  VoL  XXIV,  Ne .  1.  pp.  48,  49. 
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how  I  h.d  b«..  I  loM  h.,  I  h.d  b.™  v.„  ,„,.il,  fa  I  h,d  h.d  Ih.  f„„  ,.d  .„.  t„ 
head,  and  asked  me  a  great  many  quealions  about  hew  I  hved.  and  if  I  didn't  want  to  ^e 
mr  mothe,  aiid  hiae  btotben.  I  laid  her  that  I  .he.M  l»  , lad  te  .ee  them  bat  never  e," 
«,,. „',""■  ■  i  rf°-  ""."■"•  '""■  °'  '■••  '"i*"f  "alp  that  Jie  .id 
wete  Borne  irnnmmge  they  bad  tnmmed  olT  the  night  after  ehe  was  killed  and  that  she 
T^^VaZ^^  a  r  "^  "^  '^  '^'^'  ^^  '^"  ^"^^'^  ^"^  ="ed  about  her  family,  that 
was  all  deatroyed  and  gone,  except  the  remainmg  bita  of  her  danghtet'a  scalp.  Wc  staid 
heio  a  ecnaiderable  hmc,  and,  meanwhile,  took  many  a  cry  together  ;  and  wheu  wc  osrted 
agam,  tcKifc  out  last  and  final  fiirewell,  for  I  never  saw  her  again. 

There  was  fotmti  in  this  county,  about  ten  years  since,  the  re- 
mams  ol  a  oiastoiion,  described  m  the  public  prints  of  the  lime. 
JNear  the  southern  line  of  the  county,  is  the  iron  furnace  of  Ellison 
Tewltsbury  &  Co.,  called  « the  Jackson  Furnace.'  AllensviUe,  Mid- 
dleton,  Oak  Hiil  and  Charieston,  are  small  post  villages. 


JEFFERSON. 

jBFFEn.oN,  named  from  President  Jeiferson,  was  the  fifth  county 
estiibhshed  m  Ohio :  it  was  created  by  proclamation  of  Gov.  St 
Olair,  July  29th,  1797:  its  original  limits  mcluded  the  country  west 
ol  r,!nnsylvania  and  Ohio ;  and  east  and  north  of  a  line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga ;  southwardly  to  the  Muskingum,  and  east 
°Ti     tS  '"  ""''''  '><>n"i'i™«s  is  Cleveland,  Canton,  Steuben- 

ville,  Warren  and  many  other  large  towns  and  populous  counties. 
Ihe  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
manulacturing  counties  in  the  slate,  and  abounds  in  excellent  ooaL 
1  he  pnncipal  crops  are  wheal,  Indian  com  and  oats.  The  follow- 
ing IS  a  list  of  its  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 
Brush  Creek,  757        Ross,  927        Sleubenville,  5203 

Cross  Creek,        1702        Salem,  2044        Warren,  1945 

Island  Creek,       18«7        Saline,  963        Wayne  1746 

Knox,  1520        Smithfield,     2095        Wells,  1492 

Mount  Pleasant,  1676        Springfield,    1077 

The  population  of  Jeiferson,  in  1820,  was  18,531 ;  in  1830  22  489 
and  in  1840,  25,031,  or  62  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

Thii  old  Mingo  town,  three  miles  below  Sleubenville,  now  the 
Kle  ot  the  farms  of  Jeremiah  H.  Hallock,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Potter,  was  a  place  of  note  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  country 
11  was  the  point  where  the  troops  of  Col.  Williamson  rendezvoused 
in  the  infamous  Moravian  campaign,  and  those  of  Col.  Crawford  in 
his  unfortunate  expedition  against  the  Sandusky  Indians.  It  ias 
also  at  one  time,  the  residence  of  Logan,  the  celebrated  Mingo 
chief,  whose  form  was  striking  and  manly,  and  whose  magnanimity 
and  eloquence  has  seldom  been  equalled.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
Cayuga  chief  Skikellimus,  who  dwelt  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  in  1742  and 
was  converted  to  Chrislianily,  under  the  preaching  of  the  Moravian 
missionaries.     Skikellimus  highly  esteemed  James  Logan,  the  secre- 
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tary  of  the  province,  named  his  son  from  him,  and  probably  had  him 
baptized  by  the  missionaries. 

In  early  life,  Logan  for  a  while  dwelt  in  Pennsylvania :  and  in 
Day's  Historical  Collections  of  that  state,  is  a  view  in  Mi  fflin  county, 
of  Logan's  spring,  which  will  long  remain  a  memorial  of  this  dis- 
tinguished cnief.  The  letter  below,  gives  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred there,  that  speaks  in  praise  of  Logan,  It  was  written  by 
the  Hon.  R.  P.  Maciay,  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  and  son  of 
the  gentleman  alluded  to  in  the  anecdote,  and  published  in  the  Pitts- 
burg Daily  American. 

Senate  Chamber,  March  21, 1842. 
To  Geokoe  DiSstE,  Esq.,  of  the  Senale  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dkak  Sik— Allow  me  to  correct  a  few  innecuracies  as  to  place  and  names,  in  the  anec- 
dote of  Logan,  the  celebrated  Mingo  chief,  as  published  in  the  Pittsburg  Daily  American 
of  March  ]7th,  1842,  lo  which  you  calicd  my  attemion.  The  person  surprised  at  the 
spring  now  called  the  Big  epting,  and  about  sii  [four]  miles  west  of  Logan's  spring,  was 
William  Brown — the  first  actual  selller  in  a  KiBhacoquillaa  valley,  and  one  of  the  associate 
judges  in  Mifflin  coanty,  from  its  organization  till  his  death,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  or 
two — and  not  Samuei  Maciay,  as  staled  by  Dr.  Hildrelh.  I  wdl  give  you  the  anecdote  as 
Iheard  it  related  by  Judge  Brown  himself,  while  oa  a  visit  to  my  brother,  who  then  owned 
and  occupied  the  Big  Spring  farm,* 

"The  lirel  lime  I  ever  aaw  that  spring,"  suid  the  old  gentleman,  "my  brother,  Jnmea 
Reed  and  myself,  had  wandered  out  of  the  valley  in  search  of  land,  and  finding  it  very 
good,  we  were  looking  about  for  eprings.  About  a  mile  from  this  we  started  a  bear,  and 
separated  to  gel  a  shot  at  him.  I  was  travelling  along,  looking  about  on  ihe  rising  ground 
for  the  bear,  when  I  came  suddenly  upon  the  spring  ;  and  bemg  dry,  and  more  rejoiced  lo 
find  so  fine  a  spring  than  lo  have  killed  a  dozen  bears,  1  set  my  rifle  against  a  bosh  and 
rushed  dovra  the  bank  and  laid  down  to  drink.  Upon  putting  my  head  down,  I  saw  re- 
flected in  the  water,  on  the  oppoaile  side,  the  shadow  of  a  lall  Indian.  I  sprang  to  my 
rifle,  when  Ihe  Indian  gave  a  yell,  whether  for  peace  or  war  I  was  not  just  then  sufficiently 
raaaler  of  my  faculties  lo  determine  ;  hut  upon  rny  seizing  my  rifle,  and  facing  him,  ho 
knocked  up  the  pan  of  his  gun,  threw  out  the  priming,  and  eitended  his  open  pahn  toward 
me  in  token  of  friendship.  After  putting  down  our  guns,  we  again  met  at  the  spring,  and 
shook  hands.  This  was  Logan— the  best  specimen  of  humanity  I  ever  met  with,  either 
ishite  01  red.  He  could  speak  a  hille  English,  and  lold  me  there  was  another  white  hunter 
a  itlle  way  down  the  stream,  and  oflered  to  guide  me  to  his  camp.  There  I  first  met 
your  father.  We  remained  together  in  the  valley  a  week,looking  for  springs  and  selecting 
lands,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which  never  has  had  the  slightest  jnter- 

We  visited  I^gan  at  his  camp,  at  Logan's  spring,and  your  fether  and  he  shot  at  a  mark 
for  a  dollar  a  shot.  Logan  lost  four  or  five  rounds,  and  acknowledged  himself  beaten. 
When  we  were  about  to  leave  him,  he  went  into  hia  hut,  and  brought  out  as  many  deer- 
skins as  he  had  lost  doUata,  and  handed  them  to  Mr.  Maciay — who  refused  to  take  them, 
ailedging  that  we  had  been  his  guests,  and  did  not  come  to  rob  him— that  the  shooting  had 
been  only  a  trial  of  skill,  and  the  bet  merely  nominal.  Logan  drew  himself  up  with  great 
dignity,  and  said, '  Me  bet  lo  make  you  shoot  your  best— roe  gentleman,  and  me  take  your 
dollar  if  me  beat.'  So  he  was  obliged  lo  take  the  skins,  or  aff'ront  our  friend,  whose  nice 
sense  of  honor  would  not  permit  him  lo  receive  even  a  horn  of  powder  in  return, 

"  The  next  year,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  brought  my  wife  up  and  camped  under  a 
big  walnut  tree,  on  the  bank  of  Tea  creek,  until  I  had  built  a  cabin  near  where  the  mill 
now  stands,  and  have  lived  in  ihe  valley  ever  since.  Poor  Logan"  {and  the  big  tears 
coursed  each  other  down  his  cheeks)  "  soon  after  went  into  the  Alleghaoy,  and  I  never 
saw  him  asain." 

^  Yours,  R-  F,  MACLAY. 

Mrs.  Norris,  who  lives  near  the  site  of  Logan's  spring,  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  Brown :  she  confirmed  the  above,  and  gave  Mr.  Day 

•  This  spring  is  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Huntington  road,  in  IhB  rear  of  a  blaokamith's 
shop,  four  miles  west  of  Reedville. 
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the  follswing  additional  incidents,  highly  characteristic  of  the  be- 
nevolent chief,  which  we  take  from  that  gentleman's  work. 

Logan  supported  his  family  by  killing  deer,  dressing  the  skins,  and  selling  ihem  to  the 
"  n^'^'k,!       I  TT  "■  "^r^'''  '?  "'"  ^  ^""e.  »  tailor,  who  lived  in  Fergnsotfa 

valley,  belowthe  gap.  Tailors  m  those  daya  dealt eitensivdy  in  buckskin  breeches.  Login 
received  his  pay,  acoordmg  to  s.ipulation  in  wheat.  The  wheat,  on  being  taken  »  the 
mill,  was  lound  so  worthless  that  the  miller  refiised  to  grind  it.  Logan  was  mnch  dra- 
pmed  and  attempted  in  vain  to  obtain  redress  from  the  taUor.  He  then  look  the  maltM 
before  his  friend  Brovvn,  then  a  magistrate  ;  and  on  ihe  judge's  qneslioning  him  as  to  the 
clmraeter  of  the  wheat  and  what  was  it,  it  Logan  sought  in  vain  to  find  words  to  expre» 
the  precise  nature  of  ihe  article  with  which  the  wheat  was  adulietaled,  bnl  said  that  it 
K^nibed  in  appearance  the  wheat  i^lf,  "It  must  have  been  chtai."  said  the  jadee. 
-Yob !  said  Logan,  "  that  very  good  name  for  him."  A  decision  was  awarded  in  lig^'B 
fevor,  and  a  writ  given  to  Logan  to  hand  to  the  constable,  which,  he  was  told,  would  brinir 
him  the  money  for  his  ^ms.  But  the  untutored  Indian— loo  uncivilised  to  be  diahonesl— 
oodd  not  comprehend  by  what  magic  this  Ullle  paper  woald  force  .he  tailor,  against  bis 
vM,  to  pay  for  the  skms.  The  judge  took  down  his  own  commission,  with  the  ar^  of  Z 
King  upon  II,  and  explained  to  hun  the  first  principles  and  operations  of  civil  law     "  Law 

law  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  impresaed  upon  his  lieart— (o  do  as  he  would  be  done  bu .' 
W  hen  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Norna  (afterwards  Mrs.  Gen.  Potter)  was  just  be»innine  to  learn 
to  walk,  her  mother  happened  to  espress  her  regret  that  she  could  not  gera  pair  of  shoes 
"'.^7.?"'™o  ^"^^,"'  *t"  ''"'^  ^"^P-  ^"San  a">od  by,  but  said  nothing.  He  soon  after 
asked  Mrs  Brown  to  1«  the  bitle  girl  go  up  and  spend  the  day  at  his  cabin.  The  cautions 
heart  of  ihe  mother  was  aUrmed  al  such  a  proposidon ;  but  she  knew  the  delicacy  of  wt 
Indians  feelings-and  ^e  knew  Logan,  too-and  with  secret  reluctance,  but  apparent 
cheerfulness,  she  complied  with  his  request.  The  hours  of  the  day  wore  ver;  slowly  a^y 
and  It  was  nearly  mght  when  her  little  one  had  not  returned.  B«t  jnst  as  the  sun  wm 
going  down,  the  trusty  chief  was  seen  coming  down  the  path  with  his  charge  ■  and  in  a 
moment  more  the  little  one  trolled  into  her  moiher's  arms,  proudly  exhibiting  a  beautifol 
pair  of  moccasons  on  her  lillle  feel— the  product  of  Logan's  skill. 

Logan  took  no  part  in  the  old  French  war,  which  ended  in  1760 
except  that  of  a  peace  maker,  and  was  always  the  friend  of  the' 
white  people  until  the  base  murder  of  his  family,  to  which  has  been 
attnbuted  the  ongin  of  Dunmore's  war.  This  event  took  place 
near  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  in  this  county,  about  17  miles 
above  bteubenville.  The  circumstances  have  been  variouslv  re- 
lated. We  annex  them  as  given  by  Henry  Jolly,  Esq.,  who  was 
tor  a  number  of  years  an  associate  judge  on  the  bench  of  Washine- 
ton  county,  m  this  state.  The  facts  are  very  valuable,  as  coming 
trom  the  pen  of  one  who  saw  the  party  the  day  after  the  murder - 
was  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  individuals,  and  fj 
miliar  with  that  spot  and  the  surrounding  region.*     He  says : 

I  was  about  sLtteen  year-  of  age  bul  I  verv  well  recollect  what  I  then  sa«  and  ih^ 
information  that  I  have  since  obtained  was  derived  from  [I  bel  eve)  good  arthontv  I^ 
the  spnng  of  the  year  1774  a  parly  of  Ind  ans  encamped  on  the  nor^west  of  Z  Oh,o 
near  the  month  of  the  Yellow  creek  A  party  of  whTtes  ca!i:d  Gi^atnL  s  paH^  - 
lay  on  the  opposite  sitle  of  the  river  The  lodrans  enm-  ni.r  .„  .1.  u  '^  ' 
eo„,iiiB,  I  tiiok,  „fli„  loeri   end  on.  wo„„ TitJ™    S.t     Th.  2  ,"  ""'■■ 

'TroEtfte'il^jA""-  ''""'■  r-d"  •.■'■"  ■-  **   ""•  -'^^S' 

£"«:»■,•__•";  »i.;--«..h.»i  do™  Ve  w.„.iiV.~d"„".2.;e'tr;? 


«.t  turn  dm     The  wom,,  .iietnpted  10  „„pe  b3   flight. 

..■■•ISC'SisTs  ™"  *"  ""■  ^'  ■■■  ™'""'' "  ■"'■  "''• "'  ■"'■'"■I "  » 
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patcd  with  a  tomahawk  for  ihe  pvirpose  of  kiliing  Ihe  three  drunken  Indiana,  which  was 
immediaiel)'  done.  The  party  of  men  then  moved  oif  for  the  interior  settlemenw,  and 
tame  to  "  Caifish  camp'  on  the  eveoing  of  the  nest  day,  where  ihey  tarried  umU  the  day 
following  I  very  well  recollect  my  molliet  feeding  and  dressing  the  babe  ;  chirrupmg  to 
the  little  iimoceni,  and  its  tmiling-  However,  they  took  it  away,  and  talked  of  sending  it 
to  its  supposed  fiither.  Col.  George  Gibson,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  "  who  was  then,  and  had  been 
for  many  years  a  trader  among  the  Indiana."  The  remainder  of  the  party  at  the  mouth 
of  Yellow  creek,  finding  that  their  friends  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  were  massa- 
cred, attempted  to  escape  by  descending  the  Ohio  ;  and  in  order  lo  prevent  bemg  discovered 
by  the  whites,  passed  on  ihe  west  side  of  Wheehng  idand,  and  landed  at  Pipe  creek,  a  sraaU 
stream  that  empties  into  the  Ohio  a  few  miles  below  Grave  creek,  wbete  tliey  were  ove:^ 
taken  by  Cresnp,  with  a  party  of  men  from  Wheeling.*  They  took  one  Indian  scalp,  and 
had  one  white  man  (Big  Tarrener)  badly  wonnded.  They,  I  heUeve,  carried  him  in  B  i«- 
ler  from  WheeUng  lo  Redstone.  I  saw  the  parly  on  their  return  from  their  viclonons  cam- 
paign The  Indians  had  for  some  time  before  these  events,  ihoagbt  themselves  mtruded 
upon  by  the  "  Long  Knife,"  as  they  at  that  time  called  the  Vh-giniana,  and  many  of  Item 
were  for  war.  However,  they  called  a  council,  in  which  Logan  acted  a  conspicuous  part. 
He  admitted  their  grounds  of  complamt,  but  at  the  same  Ume  reminded  ihom  of  some  »g- 
greffliona  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  that  by  a  war  Ihey  could  but  harraaa  and  distress 
the  frontier  settlements  for  a  shon  time  ;  that  "  the  Long  Knife"  would  come  like  the  trees 
in  the  woods,  and  that  ultimately  ibey  should  be  driven  from  the  good  lands  which  they 
now  possessed.  He  therefore  strongly  recommended  peace.  To  hhn  they  all  a^eed ; 
grounded  the  halchel,  and  every  thmg  wore  a  tranquil  appearance  ;  when  behold  Ihe  fu- 
gitives arrived  from  Yellow  creek ;  and  reported  thai  Logan's  fether,  brother  and  sister, 
were  mnrdered !  Three  of  the  neatest  and  dearest  relations  of  Logan,  had  been  rnassa- 
cred  by  white  men.  The  consequence  was.  that  this  same  Logan,  who  a  few  days  before 
was  so  pacliic,  raised  the  hatchet,  with  a  declaration  that  he  would  not  ground  it  until  he 
had  taken  (en  for  one  ;  which  I  believe  he  completely  ftlfilled,  by  taking  thirty  scalps  and 
prisoners  in  the  snmmer  of  1774.  The  above  has  often  been  related  to  me  by  several  per- 
sons who  were  at  the  Indian  towns  at  the  lime  of  the  council  Blinded  to,  and  also  when 
the  remains  of  the  party  came  in  from  Yellow  creek.  Thomas  Nicholson  in  particular,  has 
told  me  the  above  and  much  more.  Another  person  (whose  name  I  cannot  recollect)  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  at  the  towns  when  the  Yellow  creek  Indians  came  in,  and  that 
there  was  great  lamentation  by  all  the  Indiana  of  that  place.  Some  fiiendty  Indian  advised 
him  to  leave  the  Indian  settlements,  which  he  did.  Could  any  rational  person  believe  for  a 
moment,  that  the  Indians  came  lo  Yellow  creek  with  hostile  intentions,  or  that  'hey  had 
any  suspicion  of  similar  mlentions  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  against  themT  WoiUd  bve 
men  have  crossed  the  river,  three  of  them  become  in  a  short  time  dead  dmnk,  while  tho 
other  two  discharged  their  guns,  and  thus  put  themselves  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
whites  :  or  would  they  have  brought  over  a  squaw  with  an  iofent  pappoos,  if  they  had  not 
reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  the  whileal  Every  person  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  Indiana  knows  better  ;  and  it  was  the  belief  of  the  inhabitants  who  were 
capable  of  reasoning  on  ihe  subject,  that  all  the  depredations  committed  on  the  fronliera,  by 
Logan  and  his  party,  in  1774,  were  as  a  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  Logan's  friends  at 
Yellow  creek.  It  was  well  Itmvm  thai  Michael  Cresap  had  no  hand  in  the  massacre  at 
YelloiB  creei.t 

During  the  wai-  which  followed,  Logan  frequently  showed  his 
magnanimity  towards  prisoners  who  fell  mto  his  hands.  Among 
them  was  Maj.  Wm.  Robinson,  of  Clarksburg,  Va.,  from  whose  de- 
claration, given  in  Jefferson's  Notes,  and  information  orally  commu- 

«  Cresap  did  not  live  at  Wheeling,  but  happened  to  be  there  at  that  lime  with  a  party 
of  men  who  had,  with  himself,  just  returned  from  an  exploring  expedition  down  the  Ohio, 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  and  approprialing  lands  (called  in  the  west,  locatmg  lands) 
along  the  river  in  choice  situations  ;  a  practice  at  that  early  day  very  common,  when  Vir- 
ginia claimed  both  sides  of  the  stream,  includmg  what  la  now  the  slate  of  Ohio— S.  F.  H. 

t  A  brother  of  Capt.  Daniel  Greaihonse,  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  massacre,  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  the  24th  March,  1791,  between  the  mouih  of  the  Bcioto  and  Lime- 
stone, while  emigrating  to  Kentucky  in  a  flat  boat,  with  his  femily.  He  seems  to  have 
made  little  or  no  resistance  to  the  Indians,  who  attacked  him  in  canoes.  They  probably 
knew  who  he  was,  and  remembered  the  slaughter  of  Logan's  familj',  as  he  was  taken  on 
ahore,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  whipped  to  death  with  rods.— S,  P.  H. 
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wosl  fork  of  Monongahel.  river,  was  in  the  field  with  Mr.  Colburn 
Brown  and  Mr.  Helen,  pulling  flax,  when  they  were  snrprised  a„3 
fired  upon  by  a  party  of  eight  Indian,,  led  b/ Logan,  fl,  Brown 
was  killed  and  the  other  two  made  prisoners.  On  the  first  alarm 
Mr.  Robtnson  started  and  ran.  When  he  had  got  abouVfo  yarTs' 
Logan  called  out  in  Enghsh,  ••  Stop.  I  won't  hurt  yon  !'     "  Y  es™ 

J'oS  A  yX^'^'i  «»P,  by  -  ril  shoot  yon."  Robinson  still 
contniued  h,s  race,  but  stumblmg  over  a  log,  fell  and  was  made  cap- 
known  to  Mr  JT^"  '"  P™""'-.  Logan  immediately  made  himself 
.„M  h?„  lb  ,  I,  °fT  'f  "»"!*='«'l  •  fricnJly  disposition  to  him, 
told  h,m  that  he  must  bo  of  good  heart  and  go  with  him  to  his  town 

oo,V„,v  ?  •  Y""'7'u'^°;  '"  ''■»  ■''"  "f  Dresden,  Muskingum 

county,  Logan  mformed  himthathe  must  mn  the  gauntlet,  and  gave 

dShl"s,  ht""'°H'  """  '■»■•»'"='»'!'  "■»  council-iouse  withoof'S 
slightest  harm      He  was  then  tied  to  a  stake  for  the  purpose  of 

of  cLf^l  •  hT,  b\  irV™"  rf  •''''"'"«'  ""'  '^^embSid'connc  1 
of  chiefs,  in  his  behali:  He  spoke  long  and  with  great  energy,  until 
the  saliva  foamed  from  the  sides  of  hf,  mouth.  This  was  Mowed 
by  other  chiefs  m  opposition,  and  rejoinders  from  Lo^an  Three 
separate  times  was  he  tied  to  the  stake  to  be  burnt,  the  councils  of 
the  hostile  chiefs  prevailing,  mid  as  often  untied  by  Logan  and  a  belt 
of  wampnm  placed  around  him  as  a  mark  of  adoption?  His  life  ao- 
peared  to  hang  on  a  balance ;  bnt  the  eloquence  of  Logan  prevaileS, 
and  when  the  belt  of  wampum  was  at  last  put  on  him  by  Logan 
he  introduced  a  young  Indian  to  him,  saying,  « this  is  your  cousin' 
you  are  to  go  home  with  him  and  he  will  take  care  of  you  » 

From  this  place,  Mr.  Robinson  accompanied  the  Indians  up  the 
Muskingum  through  two  or  three  Indian  villages,  until  they  arrived 
at  one  of  their  towns  on  the  site  of  New  c5nerstown,  in  Tusca- 
rawas county.  About  the  aist  of  July,  Logan  came  I'o  Robinson 
and  brought  a  piece  of  paper,  saying  that  he  must  write  a  letter  for 
sS,  J  S  E°  "S™'„";  ."="'?  '«■''  '»'"«  i°  ""-e  house,  which  he 
should  attack.  Mr.  Robinson  wrote  a  noto  with  mk,  whiih  he  man- 
ufactured from  gun-powder.  He  made  three  separate  attempts  before 
he  coold  get  the  limguage,  which  Logan  dictated,  sufficiently  strong 
to  satisfy  that  chief.  This  note  was  addressed  to  Col.  CresaJ  whol 
Logan  supposed  was  the  murderer  of  his  family.  It  was  afterwards 
fomid,  tied  to  a  war  club,  in  the  cabin  of  a  sjttler  wZ  live™f 
near  the  north  fork  of  Holston  river..  It  was  doubtless  left  by  Lo! 
gan  after  murdering  the  family.  A  copy  of  it  is  given  below,  ihich 
on  compmson  with  his  celebrated  speech,  shows  a  striking  similar- 


ity  of  style, 

"  See  leiler  of  Judge  Inaet 
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CiPTAiN  Chesat: 

What  did  you  kill  my  people  on  Yellow  creek  for  1     The  white  people  killed  my  kin, 
Rt  Conesloga,  a  great  while  ago  ;  and  I  thought  nothing  of  Ihat.     But  you  killed  my  kin 
again  on  Yellow  creek  and  look  my  eoaain  prisoner.     Then  I  thought  I  must  kill  too  ;  and 
1  have  been  three  timea  to  war  since  ;  hut  the  Indiana  are  not  angry;  only 'myself. 
JulySlBt,  1774.  CATTiiH  John  Logan. 

Major  Robinson,  after  remaining  with  the  Indians  about  four 
months,  returned  to  his  home  in  Virginia,  In  1801,  he  removed  to 
Coshocton  county,  and  settled  on  a  section  of  military  land,  on  the 
Muskingum,  a  few  miles  below  Coshocton,  where  he  died  in  1815, 
aged  72  years.     His  son  resides  on  the  same  farm. 

Dunmore's  war  was  of  short  duration.  It  was  terminated  in  INo- 
vember  of  the  same  year,  within  the  present  limits  of  Pickaway 
county,  in  this  state,  under  which  head  will  be  found  a  copy  of  the 
speech  which  has  rendered  immortal  the  name  of  Logan. 

The  heroic  adventure  of  the  two  Johnson  boys,  who  killed  two 
Indians  in  this  county,  has  often  and  erroneously  been  published. 
One  of  these,  Henry,  the  youngest  is  yet  living  in  Monroe  county,  in 
this  state,  where  we  made  his  acquaintance  in  the  spring  of  1846. 
He  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  fast  vanishing  race  of  Indian  hunters, 
tail  and  erect,  with  the  bearing  of  a  genuine  backwoodsman.  His 
narrative,  recently  published  in  a  Woodsfield  paper,  here  follows  : 

I  was  bom  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  on  the  4th  day  of  Fehmary,  1777.  Wheti  I 
was  about  eight  years  old,  my  fether  havmg  a  large  femily  to  provide  for,  aold  his  farm 
with  the  expectation  of  acquiring  larger  possessions  farther  west.  Thus  he  was  stimulated 
to  encounter  the  perils  of  a  pioneer  life.  He  crossed  the  Ohio  river  and  bought  some  im- 
provements on  whal  was  called  Beaeh  Bottom  flata,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  river, 
end  Oiree  or  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Short  creek.  Soon  after  he  came  there,  (he 
Indians  became  troublesome.  They  stole  horses  and  various  other  things,  and  killed  a 
number  of  persons  in  our  neighborhiwd. 

When  I  was  be.*«ecn  eleven  and  twelve  years  old,  I  diink  it  was  the  ftU  of  1788, 1 
was  taken  prisoner  with  my  brother  John,  who  was  about  eighteen  months  older  than  I. 
The  circumstances  are  as  follows :  On  Saturday  evening  we  were  out  with  an  older 
brother,  and  came  home  late  in  the  evening ;  one  of  us  had  lost  a  hat,  and  John  and  I 
went  hack  the  n«M  day  to  look  for  it.  We  found  the  hat,  and  sat  down  on  a  log  and  were 
craekmg  nuts.  After  a  short  tune,  we  saw  two  men  coming  down  from  the  direction  of 
the  house ;  from  their  dress  we  took  them  to  be  two  of  our  neighbors,  James  Perdue  and  J. 
Russell.  We  paid  but  little  attention  to  them  till  they  cama  quite  near  ua.  To  escape  by 
flight  WHS  now  impossible,  h,id  we  been  disposed  to  try  it.  We  sal  still  until  they  came 
up  to  OS.  One  of  them  said,  "  hein  do  brodder;"  my  brother  then  asked  ihem  if  they  were 
Indians,  and  they  answered  in  the  affirmadve,  and  said  we  mast  go  with  them.  One  of 
them  had  a  blue  buckskin,  which  he  gave  ray  brother  to  carry,  and  without  further  cere- 
mony, we  took  up  the  line  of  raarch  for  the  wilderness ;  not  knowing  whether  we  should 
ever  return  to  the  cheerliil  home  we  had  left;  and  not  having  much  love  for  out  command- 
ing officers,  of  coarse  we  obeyed  martial  orders  rather  tardily.  Oneof  the  Indiana  walked 
alwul  ten  steps  before,  and  the  other  about  the  same  distance  behind  us.  After  iravelUng 
some  distance  we  halted  in  a  deep  hollow  and  sat  down.  They  look  out  their  knivea  and 
whet  them,  and  talked  some  time  in  the  Indian  tongue,  which  we  could  not  understand.  I 
told  my  brother  that  I  thought  they  were  going  to  kill  as,  and  I  believe  he  thought  so  too  } 
for  he  began  to  talk  to  them,  and  told  them  that  his  father  was  cross  to  him  and  made  bun 
workhard,  and  that  he  did  not  like  hard  work,  that  he  would  rather  be  a  hunter  and  hve  in 
the  woods.  This  seemed  to  please  them,  for  they  put  up  their  knives  and  talked  more  lively 
ajid  pleasantly  to  us.  We  relnmed  the  sarae  lamiliarity,  and  many  questions  passed  be- 
tween us;  allpartiea  were  very  inquisitive.  They  asked  my  brother  which  way  home  was, 
and  he  told  them  the  contrary  way  every  time  they  would  ask  him,  although  he  knew  the 
way  very  well;  this  would  make  them  laugh;  they  thought  we  were  lost  and  that  we  knew 
no  better. 
They  conducted  ua  over  Short  creek  hiJla  in  search  of  hotsea,  bit  found  none ;  so  wb 
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continued  on  fool.  Night  can.e  on,  and  we  halted  in  a  low  hollow,  about  3  milca  from 
Cnrpenler's  fori,  and  about  4  frDin  Ihe  place  where  ihey  first  took  ua.  Our  route  being 
eoraewbat  circuitous  and  full  of  zigzags,  we  made  headway  but  alowly.  As  night  begon  to 
close  in  around  us,  I  became  fretiii] ;  my  brother  encouraged  me,  by  whispering  to  me  thai 
we  would  till  the  Indians  that  night.  After  they  bad  selected  the  place  of  encampment, 
one  of  them  scouted  round  the  camp,  while  the  other  struck  fire,  which  was  done  by  stop- 
ping the  touch-hole  of  the  gun  and  flashing  powder  in  the  pan.  After  the  Indian  got  the 
fire  kindled,  he  re-primed  the  gun  and  went  to  an  old  stump  to  get  some  dry  tinder  wood 
for  fire ;  and  while  he  was  thus  employed,  my  brolher  John  took  the  gun,  cocked  it,  and 
waa  about  to  shoot  the  Indian  ;  but  I  waa  alarmed  fearing  the  other  might  be  close  by,  and 
be  nble  to  overpower  us;  so  I  remonstrated  agninst  his  shooting  and  took  hold  of  the  gun 
and  prevented  the  shot.  I,  at  the  same  time,  begged  him  to  wait  till  night  and  I  wonid 
help  him  to  kill  them  both.  The  Indian  that  had  taken  the  scont  came  back  about  dark. 
We  took  our  suppers,  talked  some  time  and  went  to  bed  on  the  naked  ground  to  try 
to  test,  and  study  out  the  best  mode  of  attack.  They  put  us  between  Ihem,  that  they 
might  be  the  better  able  to  guard  us.  After  a  while  one  of  the  Indians,  Bupposing  we  were 
asleep,  got  up  and  stretched  himself  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  and  soon  began  to 
snore.  John,  who  had  been  watching  every  motion,  found  they  were  sound  asleep,  and 
whispered  to  me  to  get  vp.  We  got  up  as  carefully  as  poaaible.  John  look  the  gun  which 
the  Indian  struck  fire  with,  cocked  it  and  placed  it  in  the  direction  of  the  head  of  one  the 
Indians ;  he  then  look  a  tomahawk  and  drew  it  over  the  head  of  the  other ;  I  palled  the 
trigger  and  ho  struck  ai  the  some  instant ;  the  blow,  falling  too  fer  back  on  the  neck,  only 
stunned  the  Indian  ;  he  attempted  to  spring  to  his  feet,  uttering  most  hideous  yells.  Al- 
though my  brother  repeated  the  blowa  with  some  effect,  the  conflict  became  terrible  and 
Bomewhat  doubtfiil.  The  Indian,  however,  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  blows  he  received 
upon  his  head,  and,  in  a  short  tune,  he  lay  quiel  and  still  at  our  feet.  After  we  were  satis- 
fied that  they  were  both  dead,  and  fearing  there  were  others  close  by,  we  hurried  off,  and 
look  nothing  with  ns  but  the  gun  I  shot  with.  We  took  our  course  towards  the  river,  end 
in  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  we  found  a  path  which  led  to  Carpenter's  fort.  My 
brother  here  hung  up  his  hat,  that  we  might  know  on  our  return  where  to  turn  off  to  find  oar 
camp.  We  got  to  the  fort  a  little  before  daybreak.  We  related  our  adventure,  and  a 
Email  p^rty  went  back  with  my  brother  and  found  the  Indian  that  was  tomahawked  ;  the 
other  had  crawled  away  a  short  distance  with  the  gun.  A  skeleton  and  a  gun  were  found, 
some  time  after,  near  the  place  where  we  had  encamped. 

The  last  blood  shed  in  battle  between  the  whites  and  Indians  in 
this  part  of  the  Ohio  country,  was  in  Jefferson  county,  in  August, 
1793.  This  action,  known  as  "Buskirk'a  battle,"  took  place  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  John  Adams,  on  what  was  then  known  as  Indian  Cross 
creek  now  as  Battle-Ground  run.  The  incidents  given  below  were 
published  in  a  Steubenville  paper,  a  few  years  since, 

A  party  of  twenty  eight  Indiana  having  committed  depredations  on  this  side  of  the  river, 
a  force  of  thirty  eight  Virginians,  all  of  them  veteran  Indian  iighlers,  under  Capt.  Bus- 
kirk,  crossed  the  riyer  to  give  them  battle.  And  although  they  knew  they  were  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  enemy,  they  marched  into  an  arabuaeade,  and  but  for  a  most  singular  circum- 
stance, would  have  been  mowed  down  like  pigeons.  The  whites  marched  in  Indian  file  with 
their  captain,  Buakirk,  at  their  bead.  The  ambush  quartered  on  their  flenk,  and  they 
were  totally  unsuspicious  of  il.  The  plan  of  the  Indians  was  to  permit  the  whites  to  ad- 
vance in  numbers  along  the  line  before  firing  upon  them.  This  waa  done,  but  instead  of 
each  selecting  his  man,  every  gun  waa  directed  at  the  captain,  who  fell  with  thirteen  bullet 
holes  in  bis  body.  The  whites  and  Indians  mslantly  treed,  and  the  contest  lasted  more 
than  an  hour.  The  Indians,  however,  were  defeated,  and  retreated  towards  the  Miisk- 
ingnm  with  the  loss  of  several  killed,  while  the  Virginians,  with  the  exception  of  their 
captain,  had  none  killsd  and  but  three  wounded, 

Steubenville  is  on  the  Ohio  river,  22  miles  above  Wheeling,  35 
below  Pittsburg  and  147  b.  by  n.  from  Columbus.  It  derives  its 
name  from  a  fort,  called  Fort  Steuben,  erected  on  its  site  as  early 
as  1789.  It  stood  on  High  street,  near  the  site  of  the  female  semi- 
nary.   It  was  built  of  block-houses  connected  by  palisade  fences, 
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I  the  time  of  Wayne's  victory,  previous  to 
1  d  \  U  S  nfa  y  nde  1  e  com  nand 
hi         DBa         fSeb  On 


Sieuben-Dillc  Female  Seminary. 

The  town  was  laid  out  in  1798,  by  Bezfileel  Wells  and  the  Hon. 
James  Ross  of  Pennsylyania,  from  whom  Ross  county,  in  this  state, 
derived  its  name.  Mr.  Ross,  who  has  attained  high  honor,  is  yet 
living ;  but  Mr.  Wells  died  poor,  after  having  been  at  one  time  con- 
sidered the  most  wealthy  person  in  eastern  Ohio.  On  the  14th  of 
February,  1805,  the  town  was  incorporated  and  the  following  officers 
appointed :  David  Hull,  president ;  John  Ward,  recorder  ;  David 
Hog,  Zacheus  A.  Beatty,  Benj.  Hough,  Thos.  Vincents,  John  Eng- 
land, Martin  Andrews  and  Abm.  Cazier,  trustees ;  Samuel  Hunter, 
treasurer ;  Matthew  Adams,  assessor ;  Charles  Maxwell,  collector, 
and  Anthony  Beck,  town  marshall. 

Steubenville  is  situated  upon  a  handsome  and  elevated  plain,  in 
the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery.  The  country  adjacent  is  rich  and 
highly  cultivated,  affording  the  finest  sol!  for  wheat  and  sheep. 
Messrs.  Bezaleel  Wells  and  Dickerson  introduced  the  merino  sheep 
at  an  early  day,  and  established  in  the  town,  in  1814,  a  woolen 
manufactory,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  extensive  manufac- 
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tures  of  the  place,     Steubenville  contains  about  30  mercantile  stores, 

2  printing  offices,  {1  daily  newspaper,)  1  Episcopal,  2  Presbyterian, 

3  Methodist,  1  Catholic,  1  Baptist,  1  Associate  Reformed,  1  New 
Jerusalem  and  1  church  for  persons  of  color,  1  bank,  5  woolen, 
1  paper,  1  cotton  and  2  gJass  manufactories,  1  iron  foundery  and  nu- 
merous other  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments.  In  the 
vicinity  are  7  copperas  manufactories.  From  800  to  1000  hands  are 
employed  in  these  various  establishments,  and  over  a  million  bush- 
els of  coal  annually  consumed,  which  is  obtained  from  inexhaustible 
coal  beds  in  the  vicinity,  at  3  cents  per  bushel.  The  town  is  very 
thriving  and  rapidly  increasing.  Its  population  in  1810,  was  800  ; 
m  1820,  2,479;  in  1830,  2,964;  in  1840,  4,347,  and  in  1847,  about 
7,000. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Steubenville. 
There  are  5  public  and  4  select  schools,  a  male  academy  and  a  fe- 
male seminary.  The  male  institution,  called  "  Grove  academy,"  is 
flourishing.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  John  W.  Scott,  has 
3  teachers  and  80  scholars.  The  female  seminary  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of 
the  river  and  the  surrounding  hi  Us.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  C.  Beatty,  D.  D.,  superintendent,  and  Mrs.  Hetty  E. 
Beatty,  principal.  It  was  first  established  in  the  spring  of  1829,  and 
now  receives  only  scholars  over  twelve  years  of  age.  It  is  in  a 
very  high  degree  flourishing,  having  a  widely  extended  reputation. 
The  establishment  cost  nearly  $40,000,  employs  from  10  to  12  teach- 
ers and  usually  has  150  pupils,  the  full  number  which  it  can  accom- 
modate. 

Mount  Pleasant,  21  miles  ew.  of  Steubenville,  is  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing village,  containing  4  churches,  beside  2  Friends  meeting 
houses,  8  or  10  stores,  a  ftmale  seminary,  and  by  the  census  of  1840, 
had  660  inhabitants;  and  now  has  about  1000.  Richmond,  11  nw. 
of  S.,  has  5  stores,  a  classical  academy  for  males,  2  churches,  1 
Friends  meeting  house  and  about  500  mhabitants.  Smithfield,  14 
ew.  of  S.,  has  about  the  same  number  of  stores,  churches  and  inhabi- 
tants, as  Richmond.  The  following  are  names  of  villages  in  Jeffer- 
son, with  their  population  in  1840:  Warren  209,  Knoxville  "'* 
Springfield  138,  Tiltonville  137,  Portland  113,  Wintersville  .„,, 
New  Trenton  103,  New  Somerset  98,  New  Amsterdam  85,  New- 
burgh  75,  York  54  and  Monroesville  49, 


Kwoxwas  named  from  General  Henry  Knox,  a  native  of  Boston, 
general  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  secretary  of  war  in  Wash- 
ington's administration.  It  was  formed  from  Fairfield,  March  1st, 
1808,  The  north  and  east  part  is  hilly — the  central  west  and  south 
part,  undulating  or  level.     The  bottom  lands  of  the  streams  are  very 
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rich,  particularly  those  of  Vernon  river,  which  stream  affords  abun- 
dance of  water  power.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  Indian 
com,  oats,  tobacco,  maple  sugar,  potatoes  and  wool.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  its  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 
"    "  Harrison,  ~        "*"" 

Hillier, 

Howard, 

Jackson, 

Jefferson, 

Liberty, 

Middlebury, 

Milford, 
The  population  of  Knox,  in  1820,  was  8,326,  in  1830,  17,125,  and 
in  1840,  29,584 ;  or  48  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  county  were  mainly  from  the  middle 
states,  with  some  of  New  England  origin.  In  1805,  Mount  Vernon 
was  laid  out,  and  named  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  who  were 
Joseph  Walker,  Thos.  B.  Paterson  and  Benj.  Butler,  from  the  seat  of 
Washington.  At  this  time,  the  county  was  thinly  settled.  Two 
years  after,  the  principal  settlers  were,  as  far  as  their  names  are 
recollected,  the  Rileys,  Darlings,  Shriplins,  Butlers,  Kritchfieids, 
Welkers,  Dials,  Logues,  and  De  Witts,  on  Vernon  river.  In  other 
parts  of  the  county,  the  Hurds,  Beams,  Hunts  and  Dimick,  Kerr, 
Ayres,  Dalrymple,  Houck,  Hilliard,  the  Youngs,  Mitchells,  Bryants, 
Knights  and  Walkers.  In  the  spring  of  1807,  there  were  only  three 
families  living  on  the  plat  of  Mount  vemon,  viz, :  Benjamin  Butler, 
tavern-keeper,  from  Penn.,  Peter  Coyle,  and  James  Craig.  The 
early  settlers  of  the  village  were,  beside  those  named,  Joseph  and 
James  Walker,  Michael  Click,  David  and  Wm.  Petigrue,  Samuel 
Kratzer,  Gilman  Bryant,  and  Rev.  James  Smith,  who  came  in  1808, 
and  was  the  first  Methodist  clergyman. 

When  the  settlers  first  came,  there  were  two  wells,  only  a  few 
rods  apart,  on  the  south  bank  of  Vemon  river,  on  the  edge  of  the 
town,  the  origin  of  which  remains  unknown.  They  were  built  of 
neatly  hammered  stone,  laid  In  regular  masonry,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  overgrown  with  moss.  Near  by,  was  a  salt  lick,  at 
which  the  Indians  had  been  accustomed  to  encamp.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  the  first  settlement,  all  traces  of  the  wells  were  oblite- 
rated, as  was  supposed,  by  the  Indians,  A  similar  well  was  later 
brought  to  light,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  by  the  plow  of  Philip 
Cosner,  while  plowing  in  a  newly  cleared  piece  of  forest  land.  It 
was  covered  with  poles  and  earth,  and  was  about  30  feet  deep- 
In  the  spring  of  1807,  Gilman  Bryant  opened  the  first  store  in  Mt 
Vernon,  in  a  small  sycamore  cabin,  in  the  western  part  of  the  town. 
A  hewed  log  and  shingle-roofed  building  stood  on  tne  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Wood  and  Main  streets :  it  was  tne  first  tavem,  and  was  kept 
by  Benj.  Butler.  The  first  frame  building  was  put  up  in  1809,  and  is 
now  standing  on  lot  138  Main  street.  The  old  court-house,  erected 
about  1810,  opposite  the  present  court-house,  on  the  public  square, 
35 
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was  the  first  brick  building :  it  was  two  stories  high,  and  thirty-six 
feet  square.  The  first  brick  building  was  erected  in  the  spring  of 
1815,  by  Oilman  Bryant,  now  standing  next  to  and  south  of  his  pre- 
sent residence.  The  first  church,  the  old  school  Presbyterian,  (now 
down,)  was  built  about  1817.  It  was  of  brick,  40  feet  square,  and 
one  story  high:  the  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  James  Scott.  The  first 
licensed  preacher  m  the  county  was  the  Rev.  Wm,  Thrift,  a  Baptist, 
from  Loudon  county,  Va.,  who  came  in  1807,  and  travelled  about 
from  house  to  liouse.  The  first  crops  raised  in  the  county  were  corn 
and  potatoes.  They  were  grown  on  the  bottom  lands,  which  were 
the  first  cleared ;  those  lands  were  too  rich  for  wheat,  making  "  sick 
wheat,"  so  termed,  because  when  made  into  bread,  it  had  the  effect 
of  an  emetic,  and  produced  feelings  similar  to  sea-sickness. 

At  an  early  day,  the  Indians,  in  great  numbers,  came  to  Mount 
Vernon  to  trade.  They  encamped  on  the  river  bank,  and  brought 
large  quantities  of  furs  and  cranberries  to  dispose  of  for  goods.  The 
whites  of  the  present  day  might  take  some  beneficia!  hints  from  their 
method  of  trading  at  the  store  in  this  place.  They  walked  in  de- 
liberately and  seated  themselves,  upon  which  the  merchant  presented 
each  with  a  small  piece  of  tobacco.  Having  lighted  their  pipes, 
they  returned  the  residue  to  their  pouches.  These  were  made  of  a 
whole  mink  skin,  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  with  a  slit  cut  in  the 
throat,  as  an  opening.  In  it,  they  kept,  also,  some  kinnickinnick 
bark,  or  sumach,  which  they  always  smoked  with  their  tobacco, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  lat- 
ter. After  smoking  and  talking  awhile  together,  one  only  at  a  time 
arose,  went  to  the  counter,  and,  taking  up  a  yard  stick,  pointed  to 
the  first  article  he  desired,  and  inquired  the  price.  The  questions 
were  in  this  manner :  "  how  many  buckskins  for  a  shirt  pattern  ?"  or 
"  cloth  for  leggmgs  1"  &c.     According  to  their  skin  currency, 

A  muskral  ekin  was  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  dollar;  a  raccoon  akin,  a  third  of  a  dollar;  a 
doe  afcitx,  half  a  dollar,  and  a  buck  sltln,  "  the  almighty  dollar."  The  Indian,  learning  the 
price  of  an  article,  payed  for  it  by  picking  out  and  handing  over  the  shins,  before  proceed- 
ing lo  purchase  the  second,  when  he  repeated  the  process,  and  ao  on  through  the  whole, 
paying  for  every  thing  as  he  went  on,  and  never  wailing  for  that  purpose  tuilil  he  had 
finished.  While  the  first  Indian  was  tradmg,  the  others  looked  unintermpledly  on,  and 
when  he  was  throngh,  another  took  hia  place,  and  so  on,  in  rotation,  until  all  had  traded. 
No  one  desired  to  trade  before  his  turn,  and  all  observed  a  proper  decornni,  and  never  at- 
tempted to  "  beat  down,"  but,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  price,  passed  on  to  the  ncit  article. 
They  were  cautious  not  lo  trade  while  intoxicated  ;  but  usually  preserved  some  of  their 
ekins  to  buy  liquor,  and  end  their  visit  with  a  frolic. 

The  early  setllera  in  the  town  all  felt  aa  one  family.  If  one  got  a  piece  of  fresh  meat,  hi, 
shared  it  with  his  neighbors,  and  when  a  person  was  sick,  all  sympathized.  At  night,  they 
met  in  each  other's  cabins,  to  talk,  dance,  and  take  a  social  glass.  There  was  no  distinc- 
tion of  party,  for  it  was  a  aocial  democracy.  Ai  their  weddings,  a  pancheon  table,  formed 
like  a  bench,  without  a  cloth,  was  covered  with  tefreahraents.  These  were  pkin  and 
simple  ;  wild  turkeys,  that  had  been  gobbling  about  in  the  woods,  were  stewed  and  eaten 
with  a  relish ;  com,  that  had  grown  on  the  river  flats,  made  into  "  pone,"  served  as  wed- 
ding cake  ;  while  metheghn  and  whiskey,  the  only  articles  probably  i.ot  indigenous,  were 
the  beverages  that  washed  them  down.  Their  plates  were  cither  of  wood  or  pewter,  per- 
Inpe  both,  and  no  two  alike  ;  their  knives,  frequently  butcher  knives,  and  their  forks  often 
of  wood.  A  dance  was  the  finale  of  their  ieativities.  They  made  merry  on  the  puncheon 
floor  to  the  music  of  the  fiddle.  Cotillions  were'  unknown,  while  jiga,  four-handed  reels, 
the  double  shuffle  and  break  down  "  were  all  the  rage." 
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After  Mount  Vemon  waa  laid  out,  the  seltkrs  from  tho  region  rouoil  about  were  accuB- 
t,mei  \o  come  into  town  on  Salurdeya,  to  clecr  the  sttimps  out  of  the  Blreels.  Early  in 
ifie  afternoon  thcj-  quitted  work,  and  grew  jolly  over  a  large  kettle  of  "  stein."  Thia  was 
made  a9  follows ;  First,  a  huge  kettle,  of  gallons'  capacity,  was  placed  upon  the  ground, 
resting  upon  three  Etonea,  and  a  fire  kindled  under  it.  In  it  was  put  two  or  three  hucketa 
»f  water,  a  few  pounds  of  maple  augar,  a  few  ounces  of  allspice,  which  had  been  pounded  in 
a  rag,  a  pound  of  butter,  and,  finally,  two  or  three  gallons  of  whiskey.  When  boiled,  the 
Btcw  waa  taken  off,  a  circle  was  formed  aronnd,  and  the  men  helped  themselves  liberally, 
with  tin  cups,  to  the  liquor,  told  bunting  stories,  wrestled,  ran,  hopped  and  jumped,  engaged 
in  foot  races,  shot  at  mark  for  goods  or  tobacco  purehnaed  at  the  store,  and  occasionally 
enlivened  the  scene  by  a  fight.  .11.     .i  u 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  county,  there  was  a  spirit  of  rivahy  as  to  which  should  be 
the  county  seat,  Monnt  Vernon  or  Clinton,  a  town  laid  out  »  mile  and  a  half  north,  by 
Samuel  Smith— then  a  place  of  the  most  population,  now  among  the  "  things  that  were." 
The  commissioners  appointed  to  locate  the  aeat  of  justice,  first  entered  Mount  Vemon,  and 
were  received  with  the  best  cheer,  at  the  log  tavern  of  Mr.  Butler.  To  impress  them  with 
an  idea  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  place,  the  people  were  very  busy  at  the  moment  of  their 
entrance  and  during  their  stay,  at  work,  all  with  then'  coats  ofi",  gmbbing  the  streeta.  As 
they  left  for  Clinton,  all  quitted  their  labor,  not  "  of  love  ;"  and  some  rowdies,  who  dwelt  in 
cabins  scattered  round  about  in  the  woods,  away  from  the  town.kft  "the  crowd,"  and 
stealing  ahead  of  the  commiasionerB,  arrived  at  Clinton  first.  On  the  arrival  of  the  others 
at  that  place,  these  fellows  pretended  to  be  in  a  stale  not  comformable  to  temperance  prin- 
ciples, ran  against  the  commiaaioners,  and  by  their  rude  and  boialetouB  conduct,  so  disgusted 
the  worthy  officials  aa  to  the  apparent  morals  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Clinton,  that  they  re- 
turned and  made  known  their  determination  that  Mount  Vemon  shouU  be  the  Sivored  spot. 
That  night,  there  were  great  rejoicings  in  town.  Bonfires  were  kindled,  stew  made  and 
drank,  and  live  trees  split  with  gunpowder. 

The  first  settler  north  of  Mount  Vernon,  waa  Nathaniel  M.  Young,  from  Pa.,  who,  m 
1803,  built  a  cabin  on  the  south  fork  of  Vemon  river,  three  miles  west  of  Fredericktown . 
Mr,  Young  and  his  neigWidrs  being  much  troubled  with  wolves,  got  together  and  made  a 
written  agreement  to  give  nine  bushels  of  com  for  every  wolfs  scalp.  In  the  winter  of 
1805-e,  Mr.  Young,  John  Lewis  and  James  Bryant  caught  forty-one  wolves,  in  steel  traps 
and  pens.  Wolf  pens  were  aboal  G  feet  long,  4  wide  and  3  high,  formed  like  a  huge  square 
boi,  of  small  logs,  and  floored  with  puncheons.  The  lid,  also  of  puncheons,  was  very  heavy, 
and  moved  by  an  axle  at  one  end,  made  of  a  small,  round  stick.  The  trap  was  set  by  a 
figure  four,  with  any  kind  of  meal  except  that  of  wolfs,  the  animals  being  fonder  of  any 
other  than  their  own.  On  gnawing  the  meat,  the  lid  fell  and  enclosed  the  unamiable  na- 
tive. Often,  to  have  sport  for  the  dogs,  they  pulled  out  the  legs  of  a  wolf  through  the 
crevices  of  rfie  logs,  hamstmng,  and  then  let  him  loose,  upon  which  the  dogs  sprang  upon 
him,  while  he,  crippled  by  the  operation,  made  but  an  iiieffectuot  resistance.  In  Ibe  ad- 
joimng  county  of  Delaware,  a  man,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  went  into  a  wolf-trap  to 
render  the  adjustment  of  the  spring  more  delicate,  when  the  trap  sprung  upon  him,  and, 
knocking  him  flat  on  his  face,  securely  caught  him  as  waa  ever  any  of  the  wolf  species.  He 
was  miable  to  lift  up  the  lid,  and  several  miles  from  any  house.  There  he  lay  all  one  day 
and  night,  and  would  have  perished  had  not  a  passing  hunter  heard  his  groans  and  relieved 
him  from  his  peril. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  county  seat,  is  45  miles  ne.  of  Columbus.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  on  ground  slightly  ascending  from  Vernon 
river.  The  town  is  compactly  and  substantially  built,  and  some  of 
the  dwellings  elegant.  Main,  the  principal  business  street,  is  about 
a  mile  in  length,  on  which  are  many  brick  blocks,  three  stories  in 
neight.  The  view  was  taken  in  this  street,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  public  square,  looking  north :  on  the  left  is  shown  the  market 
and  court-house,  on  the  right,  the  Episcopal  church,  an  elegant  stone 
edifice,  and  in  the  centre,  the  tower  of  the  old  school  Presbyterian 
church  and  the  jail.  This  flourishing  town  contains  2  Presbyterian, 
2  Methodist,  1  Baptist,  1  Lutheran,  1  Catholic  and  1  Episcopal  church, 
20  dry  goods,  6  grocery,  2  hardware,  3  apothecary  and  2  book 
stores ;  1  fulling,  4  grist  and  5  saw  mills,  3  newspaper  pristmg  offices. 
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and  had,  in  1840,  2,363  inhabitants,  and  has  now  over  3,000.  The 
railroad,  constructing  from  Sandusky  City  to  Columbus,  will  connect 
this  place  with  those. 


P-uhlic  Square.  Mount  Vernon. 

Five  miles  east  of  Mount  Vernon,  on  a  beautiful,  healthy  and  ele- 
vated  ridge,  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  the  Vernon  river,  is  the 
village  of  Gambler,  so  named  from  lord  Gambier,  and  widely  known 
as  the  seat  of  Kenyon  college.  This  town,  exclusive  of  the  colleee 
contains  about  200  inhabitants.  It  was  laid  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  venerable  Bishop  Chase,  in  July,  1826,  in  the  center  of  a  4  000 
acre  tract,  belonging  to  Kenyon  college.  This  institution  was  then 
tounded,  with  funds  obtained  by  Bishop  Chase  in  England,  and  named 
after  lord  Kenyon,  one  of  its  principal  benefactors.  It  was  first 
chartered  as  a  theological  seminarv.  It  is  richly  endowed,  having 
8,000  acres  of  land,  and  its  property  is  valued  at  S100,000.  The 
college  proper  has  about  50  students ;  the  theological  seminary  about 
20;  the  senior  grammar  school  about  20,  and  MiJnor  Hall,  an  insti- 
tute lor  boys,  about  25.  In  the  various  libraries  are  near  10  000 
volumes. 

The  main  college  building  is  romantically  situated.  You  enter  a 
gate  into  a  large  area:  in  the  foreground  is  a  large  grassy,  cleared 
p  at  of  several  acres,  on  the  right  of  which  stands  Rosse  chapel  an 
elegant  Grecian  structure;  on  the  left  and  below,  is  the  beautiful 
Vernon  valley,  bounded  by  forest-clad  hills,  over  which  the  eye 
passes  in  the  perspective  for  miles  and  miles,  until  the  blue  of  dis- 
tant hills  and  sky  meet  and  blend  in  one.  Through  the  centre  of 
the  grassy  plat  passes  a  footpath,  which,  at  the  distance  of  200  yards, 
continues  its  straight  line  in  a  narrow  opening  through  a  forest 
and  tennina.tes  at  liie  college,  about  one  third  of  a  mile  distant,  the 
spire  of  which  rises  darkly  above  the  green  foliage,  like  that  of  an 
ancient  abbey,  while  the  main  building  is  mostly  concealed.     The 
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■whole  scene,  the  gracefu!,  cheerful  architecture  of  the  chapel,  on  the 
right,  the  valley  on  the  left,  the  pleasant,  grassy  green  in  front,  the 
forest  beyond,  with  the  sombre,  half-concealed  building  in  the  dis- 
tance, give  an  ever-enduring  impression.     Standing  at  the  gate,  with 


Kem/en  Calltgt. 

the  back  to  the  college,  the  scene  changes ;  a  broad  avenue  termi- 
nates at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  at  the  head  of  which,  in  a  com- 
manding position,  faces  Besley  Hall,  a  building  appropriated  to  the 
theological  seminary.  It  is  a  large,  elegant,  and  highly  ornamented 
Gothic  structure,  of  a  light  color,  with  battlements  and  turrets,  stand- 
ing boldly  relieved  against  the  blue  sky,  except  its  lower  portion, 
where  it  is  concealed  by  the  shrubbery  of  a  spacious  yard  in  front. 
To  the  left,  and  near  the  Hall,  an  imposing  residence,  late  occupied 
by  Bishop  M'llvaine,  faces  the  avenue.  Away  off  to  the  right, 
among  the  trees,  is  Milnor  Hall,  and  scattered  about  in  various 
directions,  near  and  far,  private  dwellings,  offices  and  various  struc- 
tures, some  plain  and  others  adorned,  some  in  full  view  and  others 
partly  hid  by  the  undulations  of  the  ground,  trees  and  shrubbery. 

Fredericktown  is  a  flourishing  and  well-built  village,  7  miles  nw. 
of  Mount  Vernon,  which  was  laid  out  in  1807,  by  John  Kerr.  Ver- 
non river,  on  which  it  is  situated,  furnishes  considerable  water 
power :  on  the  middle  branch  of  that  stream,  near  the  village,  are 
some  ancient  fortifications  and  mounds.  The  town  contains  2  Pres- 
byterian, 2  Methodist  and  1  Universalist  church ;  8  dry  goods  and 
1  grocery  store,  2  grist,  2  saw,  2  carding  and  2  fulling  mills,  and 
had,  in  1840,  444  inhabitants — since  which,  it  has  increased.  Ches- 
terville,  12  miles  nw.  from  Mount  Vernon,  on  Vernon  river,  has  3 
churches,  5  stores,  2  flouring  mills,  and  atout  400  inhabitants. 
Martinsburgh,  12  se,  of  the  county  seat,  on  the  Zanesville  road,  has 
4  stores,  2  churches,  an  excellent  academy,  and  about  400  inhabi- 
tants. Millwood,  Bladensburgh,  Amity,  Danviile,  Centerburg,  Mt. 
Liberty,  Sparta,  Palmyra  and  Mount  Holly,  are  villages,  the  largest 
of  which  may  contain  300  inhabitants. 
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Lake  was  formed  March  6th,  1840,  from  Geauga  and  Cuyahoga, 
and  so  named  from  its  bordering  on  Lake  Erie.  The  surface  is  more 
rolling  than  level ;  the  soil  is  good,  and  generally  clayey  loam,  inter- 
spersed  with  ridges  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  com,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  hay  and  potatoes.  Dairy 
products,  beef  cattle  and  wool  are  also  among  the  staples.  This 
county  is  peculiar  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  fruit,  as  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  &c.  Many  thousand  dollars*  worth 
are  annually  exported,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  leave  every 
sprmg,  to  engage  in  the  business  of  grafting  at  the  south  and  west. 
The  situation  of  this  county  is  very  favorable  to  the  preservation  of 
the  fruit  from  the  early  frosts,  the  warm  lake  winds  often  preventing 
Its  destruction,  while  that  some  twenty  miles  inland,  is  cut  off.  Bog 
iron  ore  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Perry  and  Madison,  and  there 
are  several  furnaces  in  the  county.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its 
townships  in  1840,  with  their  population: 

Concord,       1 136        Madison,        2801         Perry,  1337 

Kirtland,       1777        Mentor,  1245        WillouThby    1943 

Leroy,  898  Painesville,     2580 

Population  of  Lake,  in  1840,  13,717,  or  65  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile. 

Mentor  was  the  first  place  seHled  in  this  coutiiy.  In  the  summer  of  1799  two  families 
were  there*  Among  the  earliest  eetllcra  of  Lalte,  was  the  Hon.  John  Walworth  who 
was  bom  at  New  London,  Ct.,  in  1765. 

When  a  young  man.  he  spenj  five  yeais  at  Bea  and  in  Demarara,  South  America.  About 
the  year  liS2,  he  removed,  with  his  fatnily,  to  the  then  new  countrv  east  of  Cavuea  lake 
New  York.  In  1799,  he  visited  Cleveland,  and  after  his  return,  ia  ^e  foil  otZl  year' 
lonrneyed  to  Connecticut,  purchased  over  two  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  present  town- 
^SSn  u  **^'^'  y^^  ""^  '^"^■e"  °^  "^•'"6  »  settlement.  On  the  SOth  of  February, 
1800,  he  commenced  the  removal  of  his  family  and  eflecls.  They  were  brought  on  as  far 
aa  BuiTalo,  ra  sleighs.  At  that  place,  after  some  little  detention,  the  party  beino-  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  some  others,  drove  in  two  sleighs  on  lo  the  ice  of  the  lake"  and  pro- 
ceeded until  abreast  of  Cattaraugus  creek,  at  whicb  point  thej-  were  about  ten  miles  from 
land.  At  dusk,  leaving  their  sleighs  and  horses  some  50  or  60  rods  from  shore,  they  made 
Iheir  camp  under  some  hemlock  trees,  where  all,  men,  women  and  children  passed  an 
agreeable  mgbt,  its  earlier  hours  being  enlivened  by  good  cheer  and  social  converse  The 
next  afternoon,  they  arrived  at  Preaque  isle,  (now  Erie,  Pa.,)  -where,  leaving  his  family, 
Mr.  Walworth  went  back  to  BuiTalo,  for  his  goods.  On  his  retorn  lo  Erierhe,  with  hU 
hired  man  and  two  horses  and  a  yoke  of  oien,  followed  the  Uke  shore,  and  arrived  in 
safety  at  his  new  pnrchase.  His  Barest  neighbors  east,  were  at  Harpersfield,  15  miles 
distant  On  the  west,  a  few  miles  distant,  within  or  near  the  present  limits  of  Mentor, 
was  what  was  then  called  the  Marsh  aettiemeni,  where  was  then  Uving  Judge  Jesse  Phelps, 
Jared  Wood,  Ebeneier  Merry,  Charles  Parker  and  Moses  Parka.  Mr.  Walworth  soon  Re- 
turned to  Erie,  on  foot,  and  broughtout  his  family  and  eff-ects  ina  flat  boat,all  arrivmg  safe 
at  the  new  home  on  the  7th  of  April.  The  first  fortnight  they  Hved  in  a  lent,  during  which 
penod  the  sun  was  not  seen.  About  the  expiration  of  thU  tune.  Gen.  Edward  Paine— the 
nret  delegate  to  the  legislature  from  the  Lake  county,  in  the  winter  of  1801-3— arrived 
with  seven  or  eight  hired  men,  and  settled  about  a  mUe  distant.  Mutually  assisting  each 
other,  eabm,  w^r-  ^^a  erected  for  shelter,  and  gradually  the  conveniences  of  civilLatioa 


clustered  around  them. 


•  Mrs.  Tappan,  in  the  mss.  of  the  Ashtabula  Historical  Society. 
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Shortly  after  the  fomation  of  the  slate  government,  Mr.  Walworth,  Solomon  GriswoH, 
of  Windsor,  and  Calvin  Aufllin,  of  Warren,  were  appointed  spociate  jndges  of  Trumbull 
county.     In  1805,  Judge  Walworth  was  apiioinleit 
Erie.     In  Angasl,  he  opened  ibe  coliector'a  office  o 
removed  his  family  thither.    He  held  various  ofEcef 
■  e  land  agent.     Jud?p  Walworth  v 
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Cleveland,  and  in  the  Match  ensuing, 
ntil  hJa  decense, Sept.  lOlh,  1812,and 
i  small  in  stature,  and  of  weakly  con- 
ippoaed  he  had  he  coneu  ption  bnl 
hnn"    of   imn      hsphy   c 


View  in  Fameavillt. 

Painesville,  the  county  seat,  and  the  largest  village  between  Cleve- 
land and  Erie,  Pa.,  is  31  miles  e.  of  Cleveland,  and  170  ne.  of  Co- 
lumbus. The  Grand  river  skirts  the  village  on  the  east,  in  a  deep 
and  picturesque  valley.  Painesville  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
villages  in  the  west :  it  is  somewhat  scattered,  leaving  ample  room 
for  the  cultivation  of  gardens,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery.  A 
handsome  public  square  of  several  acres,  adorned  with  young  trees, 
is  laid  out  near  the  center  of  the  town,  on  which  face  some  public 
buildings  and  private  mansions.  The  view  represents  the  principal 
public  buildings  in  the  place.  The  first  on  the  left,  is  the  Methodist 
church ;  the  building  nest,  without  a  spire,  tower  or  cupola,  is  the 
Disciple  church ;  the  one  beyond,  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  that 
most  distant,  the  court  bouse :  these  two  last  front  the  west  side  of 
the  public  square.  Painesville  is  a  flourishing  town,  containing  1 
Episcopal,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Disciples  and  1  Methodist  church,  14 
mercantile  stores,  1  flouring  mill,  1  bank,  1  newspaper  printing 
office,  and  has  increased  since  1840,  when  it  had  10J4  inhabitants. 
The  Painesville  academy  is  a  classical  institution  for  both  sexes,  and 
in  fine  repute :  a  large  brick  building  is  appropriated  for  its  uses. 
Near  the  town  is  the  Geauga  furnace,  which  employs  a  heavy 
capital. 
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Painesville  was  laid  out  about  the  year  1805,  by  Henry  Cham- 
pion and  originally  named  Champion :  it  was  afterwards  changed 
to  that  of  the  township  which  derived  its  name  from  Gen.  Ed.  Paine, 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  an  officer  of  the  revolution,  and  an  early 
settler :  he  died  only  a  few  years  since,  at  an  advanced  a^e,  leaving 
the  reputation  of  a  warm  hearted  and  excellent  man. 

Among  the  aborigines  familiarly  known  to  the  early  settlers  at 
^ainesvilie,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  manhood,  called  by  the  whites, 
beneca;  by  the  Indians,  SHgjvanisk,  which,  being  rendered  in 
English,  signifies  the  Standing  Stone.  Says  an  old  pioneer,  in  the 
iJarr  Msa  : 

.  /-A-  ■.  -,--,---,— °°*"o"<*  Perceive  ihedignilf  of  a  Roman  Benslor, 
...._.  Jty  of  Ariaudesand  the  philanthropy  of  William  Penn.muai  be  nnacouainled  wllh 
physiognomy.  He  was  never  known  io  ask  a  donation,  but  would  accept  oae  exactly  aa 
he  ought  when  offered.  But  it  was  not  aufFered  tc  re«  there  ;  an  appr^riale  reWm  la» 
■ure  lo  be  made,  and  he  would  frequently  be  m  advance.  He  drank  eider  or  Malaga 
wme  moderately,  but  waa  M.  much  of  a  teetotaller,  aa  lo  have  abjured  ardent  spirits  slDce 

t;T  ^  T-T  L  ^'^^^"  *^°^'''  *■*  "'"'^^  ^  '''«"  «''■''  ^^  lomahawk  at  hia  wife,  whiob 
^ht  the  head  of  the  papoose  on  her  back.  He  seldom  wanted  credit  m  hia  tradme  trane- 
aetiona  and  when  he  did,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  as  he  was  sure  w  make 
punctual  payment  m  specie.  Onee,  when  himself  and  wife  dined  with  us  at  Painesville. 
he  took  much  trouble  |o  mstract  her  in  ihe  use  of  the  knife  and  fork.  Vain  attempt !  hia 
uflunl  politenesB  foraook  him,  and  bursts  of  immoderate  laughter  succeeded,  in  which  we 
were  aU  compelled  to  jom.  The  last  time  1  saw  Seneca-the  fioe  old  fellow-was  at 
Judge  Walworth  s,  in  Cleveland,  a  short  tune  before  hoatihtieB  commenced  with  Great 

,^1  .^^^^^^^  '?,'"^  ^  ^""^  *"'  *='  "«*  inevitable,  and  that  the  Indians,  icsti- 
gated  by  the  Bntjsh,  would  overwhelm  our  weak  Bettlemente ;  but  gave  the  slrongesl  assu- 
rances that  if  It  should  be  possible,  he  would  give  us  seasonable  notice.  If  he  was  not 
prevewed  by  age  or  infirmities  from  redeeming  his  pledge,  he  was  probably  killed  by  his 
own  neonle.  while  e.de^ „  ,„  ,„„«  .heir  lines,  or  by  some  of  o^,  through  a  mijtake 


The  Hon.  Samuel  Huntington,  who  was  governor  of  the  state 
from  1808  to  1810,  resided  at  Painesville,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  and  died  there  in  1817.  Prior  to  his  removal  to  Painesville,  he 
resided  at  Cleveland.  One  evenmg,  while  travelling  towards  Cleve- 
land from  the  east,  he  was  attacked,  about  two  miles  from  the  town 
by  a  pack  of  wolves,  and  such  was  their  ferocity,  that  he  broke  his 
umbrella  to  pieces  in  keeping  them  ofl;  to  which,  and  the  fleetness 
01  his  horse,  he  owed  the  preservation  of  his  life. 

Three  miles  below  Painesville,  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  river  is 
Jairport,  laid  out  in  1812,  by  Samuel  Huntington,  Abraham  Skinner, 
Seymour  and  Calvin  Austin,  and  Simon  Perkins.  The  first  ware- 
house in  this  region,  and  perhaps  on  the  lake,  was  built  about  1803 
on  the  river,  two  miles  above,  by  Abraham  Skinner,  near  which,  in 
the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Skinner,  the  first  court  in  the  old  county  of 
Creauga,  was  held.  Fairport  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the 
lake,  and  so  well  defended  from  winds,  and  easy  of  access  that 
vessels  run  in  when  they  cannot  easily  make  other  ports. '  The 
water  is  deep  enough  for  any  lake  craft,  and  about  $60,000  has  been 
expended  in  improving  the  harbor,  by  the  general  government. 
1-ake  steamers  stop  here,  and  considerable  commerce  is  carried  on. 
J  airport  contains  8  forwarding  houses,  several  groceries,  from  20 
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to  40  dwellings,  and  a  light  house,  and  a  beacon  to  guide  the  mar- 
iner on  the  fresh  water  sea. 

Richmond,  one  mile  above  Fairporl,  on  the  opposite  and  west 
side  of  the  river,  was  laid  out  about  ten  years  ago,  in  the  era  of 
speculation.  A  large  village  was  built,  a  steamboat  was  owned 
there,  and  great  things  promised.  Not  having  the  natural  elements 
of  prosperity,  it  soon  waned,  some  of  its  dwellings  were  removed  to 
Paines\ille  while  many  others  deserted  and  decaying  are  left  to 
mark  the  spot 


Med  cal  Vnivtrnly  ttc    W  tlloughby 

The  neat  and  pleisant  -village  of  'W  illoughl\  is  en  Chagrin  river, 
2^  miles  from  its  mouth,  19  miles  from  Cleveland,  and  11  s.  w.  of 
Painesville.  The  village  and  township  were  originally  called  Cha- 
grin, and  changed,  in  1834,  to  the  present  name,  in  honor  of  Prof. 
Willoughby,  of  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.  It  was  settled  about 
the  year  1799,  by  David  Abbot,  {see  page  156,)  Peter  French, 
Jacob  West,  Ebenezer  Smith,  Elisha  Graham  and  others.  Abbot 
built  the  first  grist  mill  on  the  site  of  the  Willoughby  mills :  Smith 
was  the  first  man  who  received  a  regular  deed  of  his  land  from  the 
Connecticut  land  company.  In  1796,  Charles  Parker,  one  of  the 
surveyors,  built  a  house  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  a  number  of 
huts  for  the  use  of  the  land  company :  the  house  was  the  first  erected 
in  the  township,  and  probably  the  first  in  the  county.  Parker  be- 
came a  settler  in  1802 ;  in  1803  and  1804,  John  Miller,  Christopher 
Coison,  James  Lewis  and  Jacob  West  settled  m  Willoughby.  Dr. 
Henderson,  the  first  regular  physician,  came  in  1813,  and  the  first 
organized  town  meeting  was  held  April  3d,  1815.  A  bloody  battle, 
says  tradition,  was  fought  ^t  an  early  day  between  the  Indians,  on 
the  spot  where  the  medical  college  stands :  human  bones  have  been 
discovered,  supposed  to  be  of  those  who  feii  in  that  action. 

The  village  of  Willoughby  contains  4  stores,  2  churches,  18  me- 
chanic shops,  1  fulUng  mill,  and  in  1840,  had  390  inhabitants.  The 
engraving  shows,  on  the  right,  the  Presbyterian  church,  on  the  left, 
the  Methodist  church,  and  in  the  centre,  on  a  pleasant  green,  the  Med- 
ical University,  a  spacious  brick  edifice.  This  flourishing  and  well 
conducted  institution,  was  founded  in  1834 :  its  number  of  pupils  has 
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been  gradually  increasing,  and  in  1846,  its  annual  circular  showed 
174  students  in  attendance.  The  moderate  expenses  of  the  institute, 
the  low  price  of  board — from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  week — ^give  it  ad- 
vantages to  those  of  moderate  means.  Its  president  is  Amasa  Trow- 
bridge, who,  with  seven  other  professors,  and  an  anatomical  demon- 
strator, form  an  ample  corps  of  instructors.* 

Kirtland  is  9  miles  southwest  from  PainesviJIe,  in  a  fine  country, 
on  an  elevation  on  the  southern  side  of  a  branch  of  Chagrin  river, 
which  here  runs  in  a  deep  and  romantic  valley,  interspersed  with 
dwellings,  cultivated  farms  and  woodland.  The  village,  at  this  time, 
contains  about  250  inhabitants.  The  Western  Reserve  Teacher's 
Seminary,  situated  here,  has  216  pupils  of  both  sexes,  is  under  the 
charge  of  Asa  D.  Lord,  with  several  assistants,  and  is  exerting  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  cause  of  education  in  this  region. 

This  village  is  widely  known,  from  having  formerly  been  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Mormons.  While  here,  in  the  height  6{  their 
prosperity,  they  numbered  nearly  3000  persons.  On  theTr  abandon- 
ing it,  most  of  the  dwellings  went  to  decay,  and  it  now  has  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a  depopulated  and  broken  down  place. 
The  view  taken,  shows  the  most  prominent  buildings  in  the  village. 
In  the  center,  is  seen  the  Mormon  Temple ;  on  the  right,  the  Teach- 
er's Seminary,  and  on  the  left,  on  a  line  with  the  front  of  the  temple, 
the  old  bankmg  house  of  the  Mormons.  The  temple,  the  main  point 
of  attraction,  is  60  by  80  feet,  and  measures  from  its  base  to  the  top 
of  the  spire,  142  feet.  It  is  of  rough  stone,  plastered  over,  colored 
blue,  and  marked  to  imitate  regular  courses  of  masonry.  It  cost 
about  840,000.  In  front,  over  the  large  window,  is  a  tablet,  bearing 
the  mscription :  "  House  of  the  Lord,  built  by  the  church  of  the 
Latter  Day  Saints,  A.  D.  18S4."  The  first  and  second  stories  are 
divided  into  two  "grand  rooms"  for  public  worship.  The  attic  is 
partitioned  olT  into  about  a  dozen  small  apartments.  The  lower 
grand  room  is  fitted  up  with  seats  as  an  ordinary  church,  with  can- 
vas curtains  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  which,  on  the  occasion  of 
prayer  meetings,  are  let  down  to  the  tops  of  the  slips,  dividing  the 
room  into  several  different  apartments,  for  the  use  of  the  separate 
collections  of  worshipers.  At  each  end  of  the  room  is  a  set  of 
pulpits,  four  in  number,  rising  behind  each  other.  Each  pulpit  is 
calculated  for  three  persons,  so  that  when  they  are  full,  twelve  per- 
sons occupy  each  set,  or  twenty-four  persons  the  two  sets.  These 
pulpits  were  for  the  officers  of  the  priesthood.  The  set  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room,  are  for  the  Melchisedek  priesthood,  or  those  who 
minister  in  spiritual  concerns.  The  set  opposite,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  room,  are  for  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
simply  attend  to  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  society.  These  pulpits 
all  bear  initials,  signifying  the  rank  of  their  occupants. 

On  the  Melchisedek  side,  are  the  initials  P.  E.,  i,  e.  President  of 

the  Elders;  M.  P.  H.,  President  of  the  High  Pnests ;  P.  M   H 

Pres.  of  the  High  Council,  and  M.  P.  C,  Pres.  of  the  Full  Church! 

On  the  Aaronic  pulpits,  are  the  initials  P.  D.,  i.  e.  President  of  Dea- 

*  Removed  [o  Columbus. 
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,  cons;  P.  T.  A.,  President  of  the  Teachers;  P.  A.  P.,  Pres.  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood,  and  B.  P.  A.,  Bishop  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood. 
The  Aaronic  priesthood  were  rarely  allowed  to  preach,  that  being 
the  especial  duty  of  the  higher  order,  the  Melchisedek. 


We  1  ^^e  lect  \ei  a  comn  un  c  1  n  f  t  a  le  le  t  f  K  1 1  d, 
dated  in  the  autumn  of  1846.  It  contains  some  facts  of  value,  and 
is  of  interest  as  coming  from  an  honest  man,  who  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Mormon  delusion,  but  whose  faith,  we  are  of  opinion,  is 
of  late  somewhat  shaken. 

The  Mormons  derive  their  name  from  their  belief  in  the  hook  of  Mormon,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  iranslaled  from  gold  plalea  found  in  a  bill,  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  They 
cnrae  to  tbia  place  in  1832,  ant!  eommenccd  building  their  temple,  which  they  finished  in 
1835.  When  they  commenced  building  the  temple,  they  were  few  in  number,  but  before 
they  h»d  finished  it,  they  hud  increased  to  two  tboupiind. 

ITiere  are  in  the  church  two  Prieelhoods — the  Melchisedek  and  the  Aaronic.  incluJing 
the  Levilioal,  from  which  ibey  derive  their  officers.  This  place,  which  they  hold  to  be  a  tlake 
of  Zian,  was  laid  off  in  half  acres  for  a  qjace  of  one  square  mile.  When  il  waa  nioetly 
Bold,  they  bought  a  number  of  farms  in  this  vicinity,  nt  a  very  high  price,  and  were  deeply 
in  debt  for  goods  in  New  York,  which  were  the  causes  of  their  eventually  leaving  for  Mia- 
■onri.  They  estabU^hed  a  bank  at  Kirtland,from  which  they  issued  a  number  of  thousand 
more  dollars  than  they  bad  specie,  which  gave  their  enemies  power  over  them,  and  those 
billd  became  u^lesa. 
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They  adhered  to  their  prophet,  Smith,  in  oil  things,  and  left  here  in  1837  se  en  han 
dred  m  one  day.     They  filili  hold  this  place  to  be  a  stake  of  Zion.  to  he  eve        11^      nl 
of  eathenng.     There  is  n  president  with  his  two  counsellors,  to  preside  .         h  k 

■Die  Ptesident  13  ihc  highest  officer ;  neii  ig  the  high  priest,  below  whom  ore  h  Id  — 
all  ol  the  Melohisedek  priesthood.  Tlie  lesser  priesthood  are  composed  f  p  is 
teachers  and  deacons.  They  have  twelve  apostles,  whose  duly  ii  is  to  trav  1  d  p  h 
the  gospel.     There  are  seventy  elders  or  sevenues,  a  ouraber  of  whom  Ihna 

preachers;  sevea  of  the  seventies  presideover  them.     There  were  two  eev  e  m 

zed  m  Kirtland.  They  ordain  most  of  the  male  members  to  some  office  Th  y  h  a 
bishop  with  two  counsellors,  to  condnct  the  affiiirs  of  the  church  m  temporal  thinits.  and  Bet  in 
JBdgmecl  upon  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  members  ;  but  there  is  a  higher  couil 
^  whwh  Ihey  nan  appeal,  called  the  high  couneil,  which  consists  of  twelve  high  priesla. 
1  he  president  and  his  conncil  set  as  judges  over  either  of  these  courts.  There  are  how- 
over,  three  presidents  who  preside  over  the  whole  in  aU  the  world— eo  termed 
«„„  ^t  fi  "  T'*'""'^  1""^^^  """"S  "'^  Mormons  is  similar  to  other  denomma- 
giit  of  the  Ho  y  Ghost,  and  to  heal  the  dck ;  anoint  with  oil ;  administer  the  sacrament  ■ 
ake  httle  children  and  ble«s  then, ;  ,hey  hold  to  aU  the  gifts  of  the  Apostolic  chu^  be' 
iieving  there  is  no  true  church  without  them,  and  have  the  gift  of  speaking  hi  diiferenl 
tongues  ;  Ihey  sometimes  mterpret  for  themselves,  but  commonly  there  ia  some  one  to  inter- 
pret  for  them. 

A  prophet  has  lately  risen  among  the  Mormone,Tiz. :  James  J.  Strang,  of  Wisconsin 
who  ciaiioj  to  be  the  successor  of  Joseph  Smith.  He  has  been  with  them  only  about  two 
years,  and  was  a  young  lawyer  of  western  New  York.  He  clauns  to  have  received  com- 
jnunicaiiona  from  Heaven,  at  the  vsry  hour  of  Smith's  death,  commissioning  him  to  lead 
the  people.  He  has  estabUsheda  swke  m  Walworth  county.  Wisconsin,  caUed  tlie  city  of 
Voree,  by  mtetpretation,  signilying  "  Garden  of  Peace,"  to  which  they  are  gathering,  from 
Nanvoo  and  other  places.  He  has  lately  visited  Kinland  and  re-established  it  as  intake 
of  Zwn,  and  orgainied  the  church  with  aU  its  officers.  There  are  now  here  about  100 
members,  who  are  daily  increasmg,  and  it  is  thought  the  place  will  be  built  up 

btrang  is  said  to  have  found  plates  of  brass  or  some  other  metal.  He  was  directed  bv 
an  angel,  who  gave  him  a  stone  to  look  through,  by  which  he  made  the  discovery.  They 
were  found  three  feet  under  ground,  beneath  an  oak  of  a  foot  in  diameter.  These  he  has 
Wanslated:  they  give  an  account  of  a  race  who  once  inhabited  that  land,  and  became  a 
hulnbly^l^fo«  iT^r""""'  ""'  "'"'  ""''''"'■  '"^  ''''''"'  """^  '^'^  ""o  «""' 
The  Mormons  still  use  the  temple  at  Kirtland.  This  sect  is  now 
divided  into  three  factions,  viz. :  the  Rigdonites,  the  Twelveites  and 
the  Strangites.  The  Rigdonites  are  the  foiiowers  of  Sidney  Rig- 
don,  and  are  but  a  few  in  number.  The  Twelveites— so  named 
ailer  their  twelve  apostles— are  very  fanatical,  and  hold  to  the  spirit- 
ual wife  system  and  the  plurality  of  Gods.  The  Strangites  main- 
tain the  original  doctrines  of  Mormonism,  and  are  located  at  this 
place  and  Voree. 

We  derive,  from  a  published  source,  a  brief  historical  sketch  of 
Mormonism. 

lo^^''^^°'''''■  '^^  founder  of  Mormonism,  was  bom  in  Sharon,  Vermont,  Dec.  23d 
1BU5,  and  removed  to  Manchester,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  about  the  year  1815,  at  an  earlv 
age.  with  bs  parents,  who  were  in  quite  humble  circumstances.  He  was  occas  onally  em- 
ployed m  Palmyra  as  a  laborer,  and  bore  the  reputation  of  a  hizy  and  ignorant  youne  man 
According  to  the  testimony  of  respectable  individuals  in  that  place.  Smith  and  his  ftthei 
were  persona  of  doubtful  moral  character,  addicted  to  diiBrepulable  habits,  and  moreover 
eitremeiy  Buperslitious,  believing  in  the  eiistence  of  witchcraft.     They  at  one  time  nrocu' 

he  had  B^en  the  pot  or  chest  contanimg  the  treasure,  bst  never  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  iT 
into  his  hands.  He  placed  a  singular  looking  stone  m  his  hat,  and  pretended  by  the  light 
of  It  to  make  many  wonderfitl  discoveries  of  gold,  silver  and  other  treasures,  deposited  in 
nn  I  i  0  H^/omm.snee'i  his  career  as  the  founder  of  ihe  new  sect,  when  about  the  age 
t}%-  '  ^"f  =PP»"«ed  a  number  of  meetings  in  Palmyra,  for  the  purpose  of  deelari^ff 
the  divme  revelations  which  he  said  were  made  to  him.    He  was,  boweveVunable  to  ^o- 
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■  dace  nny  eicllemenl  in  the  village  ;  bnl  very  few  hsd  Knriority  aufficient  to  listen  to  hint. 
Not  having  means  to  prim  his  revdafions  he  applied  to  Mr.Crsne.of  the  Eooielyof  Friendfl, 
declaring  thai  he  was  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  call  upon  him  lor  assistanee.  This  gentle- 
man bid  him  go  to  work,  or  the  alale-prison  would  end  his  career.  Smith  had  better  suc- 
cess with  Martin  Harria,  an  indasirious  and  thrifty  farmer  of  Palmyra ,  who  was  worth 
about  $10,000.  and  who  became  one  of  his  leading  diaeiples.  By  his  assiatnnce,  5,000 
copies  of  the  Mormon  bible  {so  called)  were  pnblished,  at  an  expense  of  about  $3,0I(I>. 
ll  is  possible  that  Harris  might  have  made  the  advances  with  the  espectation  of  a  profita- 
ble speculation,  as  a  great  sale  was  ajilidpaled.  This  work  ia  a  duodecimo  volnme  con- 
taining 590  pages,  and  ia,  perhaps,  one  of  the  weakest  productions  ever  attempted  to  be 
palmed  off  as  a  divine  revelation.  It  ia  mostly  a  blind  mass  of  words,  interwoven  with 
Ecripturai  language  and  quotations,  wilhoul  much  of  a  leading  plan  or  design. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Mormon  bible,  one  Parley  B.  Pratt,  a  resident  of  Lor- 
rain  county,  Ohio,  happenmg  to  pass  through  Palmyra,  on  the  canal,  and  hearing  of  (he 
new  religion,  called  on  the  prophet,  and  was  soon  converted.  Pratt  was  intimate  with 
Sidney  Rigdon,  a  very  popular  preacher  of  the  denomination  called"  Reformers,"  or  "  Dis- 
ciples." Abont  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Pratt  at  Manchester,  the  Smiths  were  fitting  out 
an  eipedition  for  the  western  country,  under  the  command  of  Cowdery,  in  order  to  convert 
the  Indians,  or  Lamanites,  as  they  termed  them,  la  October,  1830,  this  mission,  conaial- 
ing  of  Cowdery,  Pratt,  Peterson  and  Whitmer,  arrived  at  Mentor,  Ohio,  the  residence  of 
Rigdon,  well  supplied  with  ihe  new  bibles.  Hear  this  place,  in  Kirtlond,  there  were  a  few 
fern  dies  belonging  to  Rigdon's  congregation,  who,  having  become  eilremely  fanatical,  were 
daily  looking  for  some  wonderful  event  to  take  place  in  the  world:  17  of  these  persons 
readily  believed  in  Mormonism,  and  were  all  re-immersed  in  one  night  by  Cowdery.  By 
the  conversion  of  Rigdon  soon  after,  Mormonism  received  a  powerful  impetus,  and  more 
than  100  converts  were  speedily  added.  Rigdon  visited  Smith  at  Palmyra,  where  he  tar- 
ried about  two  months,  receiving  revelations,  preaching,  &c.  Hf  'liien  returned  to  Kin- 
land,  Ohio,  and  was  followed  a  few  days  after  by  the  prophet,  Smith,  and  his  connejiions. 
Thus,  from  a  stale  of  ahnost  beggary,  the  family  of  Smith  were  furnished  with  the  "  lat 
of  tlie  land"  by  their  disciples,  many  of  whom  were  wealthy. 

A  Mormon  temple  was  erected  at  Kirtland,  at  an  expense  of  about  $40,000.  In  this 
building  there  was  a  sacred  apartment,  a  kind  of  holy  of  holies,  in  which  none  but  the 
prieala  were  allowed  to  enter.  An  unsuccessful  application  wasmade  to  the  legislature  for 
the  charier  of  a  bank.  Upon  the  refusal,  they  established  an  unchartered  institution,  com- 
menced their  bankiugopcrations,  issued  theirnotcs,  and  made  extensive  loans.  The  society 
now  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  numbers,  of  whom  many  were  doubtless  drawn 
thither  by  mercenary  motives.  But  (he  bubble  at  last  buist.  The  bank  being  an  unchar- 
tered mstitntion,  the  debts  due  were  not  legally  collectable.  With  the  feilure  of  (his  in- 
stitution, the  society  rapidly  declined,  and  Smith  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stale  to  avoid  the 
sheriff.  Most  of  the  sect,  with  their  leader,  removed  to  Missouri,  where  many  outrages 
were  perpetrated  against  them.     The  Mormons  raised  an  armed  force  to  "  drive  off  the 


infidels,"  but  were  finally  obliged  to  leave^e  i 
The  last  stand  taken  by  the  Mormons  was 


_^  ..  _    t  Nauvoo,  111.,  a  boaotiful  location  on  the 

^^.^^ Here  they  erected  a  qilendid  temple,  130  feet  m  length  by  80  in  width, 

around  which  they  built  theh  city,  which  at  one  time  contained  about  10,000  mhabitanla. 
Being  determined  to  have  their  own  laws  and  regulations,  the  difficulties  which  attended 
their  sojourn  in  other  places  followed  them  here,  and  there  was  constant  collision  betweea 
them  and  the  surrounding  inhabitants.  By  some  process  of  law,  Joseph  Smith  <the  pro- 
phet) and  his  brother  Hyram  were  confined  in  the  debtor's  apartment  in  the  jail  HI  Car- 
thage, in  the  vicinity  of  Nauvoo,  and  a  guard  of  8  or  10  men  were  stationed  at  the  jail  for 
their  protection.  While  here,  it  appears  a  mob  of  about  fiO  men,  in  disguise,  broke  through 
the  guard,  and  firing  into  the  prison,  killed  both  Joseph  Smith  and  brother,  Hyram,  Juno 
S7ih,  1844,     Their  diificulliea  still  continued,  and  Ihcy  determined  to  remove  once  more. 

In  1840,  a  work  was  published  at  Painesville,  by  E,  D.  Howe, 
called  a  "  History  of  Mormonism,"  which  gives  almost  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  historical  part  of  the  book  of  Mormons  was  writ- 
ten by  one  Solomon  Spalding.  From  this  work  we  derive  the  fol- 
lowing facts. 

Mr.  Spalding  was  born  in  Connecticut,  in  1761,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth,  and  having  failed  in  mercantile  business,  removed  in  1809 
to  Conneaut,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Ashtabula.     About  the  year 
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1812,  his  brother,  John,  visited  him  at  that  place.     He  gives  the 
following  testimony : 

He  then  told  me  he  had  been  writing  a  imok,  which  he  intended  to  have  printed,  the 
avniia  of  which  he  thooght  wouid  enable  him  to  pay  all  his  debla.  The  book  waa  entitled 
the  "  Manuscript  Found,"  of  which  he  read  to  me  many  passagea.  It  waa  an  historical 
romance  of  the  first  settlers  of  America,  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  American  Indiana 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Jews,  or  the  lost  tribes.  It  gave  a  detailed  account  of  their 
jonmey  from  Jerusalem,  by  iaiid  and  sea,  till  they  arrived  in  America,  under  (he  command 
of  NEPHI  and  LEHI.  They  afterwards  had  quarrels  and  contentions,  and  separated  into 
two  distinct  nations,  one  of  which  he  denominated  Nephites,  and  the  othej  Ijiraaaites. 
Cruel  and  bloody  wara  ensued,  in  which  great  multitudes  were  slain.  They  buried  rfieir 
dead  in  large  heaps,  which  caused  the  mounds  so  common  in  ihia  country.  Their  arts, 
fciences  and  civilization  were  brought  into  view,  in  order  to  account  for  all  the  curious 
antiquities  found  in  various  parts  of  North  and  South  Ameiica.  I  have  recently  read  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  to  my  great  surprise,  I  find  nearly  the  same  historical  matter,  names, 
&C.,  as  they  were  in  my  brother's  writings.  1  well  remember  that  he  wrote  in  the  old 
style,  and  commenced  about  every  sentence  with  "  and  it  came  lo  pass,"  or  "  now  it  came 
to  pass,"  the  same  as  m  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection 
and  belief,  it  is  the  aame  as  my  brother  Solomon  wrote,  with  the  exception  of  the  religious 
matter.  By  what  means  it  haa  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Joseph  Smith,  jr.,  I  am  unable  to 
determine,  JOHN  SPALDING. 

Ml".  Henry  Lake,  of  Conneam,  also  states ; 

I  left  the  state  of  New  York,  late  in  the  year,  1810,  and  arrived  at  this  place  the  Ist  of 
January  following.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  I  foraied  a  co-partnership  with  Solomon  Spald- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  rebuildmg  a  forge  which  he  had  commenced  a  year  or  two  before. 
He  very  frequently  read  to  me  from  a  manuscript  which  he  was  writing,  which  he  enlided 
the  "  Manuscript  Found,"  and  which  he  represented  as  being  found  in  this  town.  I  spent 
many  hours  in  hearing  him  read  said  writings,  and  became  well  acquainted  with  its  con- 
tents. He  wished  me  to  assist  him  in  getting  his  production  prmted,  alledging  that  a  book 
of  that  kind  would  meet  with  a  rapid  sale.  I  designed  doing  so,  but  the  forge  not  meeting  our 
anticipations,  we  failed  in  business,  when  I  declined  having  any  thing  lo  do  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  book.  This  book  represented  the  American  Indiana  as  the  descendants  of 
the  lost  tribes,  gave  aa  account  of  their  leaving  Jerusalem,  their  contentions  and  wars, 
which  were  many  and  great.  One  time,  when  he  was  reading  to  me  the  tragic  account  of 
Laban,  I  pointed  out  to  him  what  I  considered  an  inconsistency,  which  he  promised  to  cor- 
rect ;  but  by  referring  to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  I  tind  to  my  surprise  that  it  stands  there 
just  as  he  read  it  lo  me  then.  Some  months  ago  I  borrowed  the  Golden  Bihie,  put  it  into 
my  pocket,  carried  it  home,  and  thought  no  more  of  it.  About  a  week  after,  my  wife 
found  the  book  in  my  coal  pocket,  as  it  hung  up,  and  commenced  reading  it  aloud  aa  I  lay 
upon  the  bed.  She  had  not  read  twenty  minutes  till  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  same 
passages  in  it  that  Spalding  had  read  tome  more*  than  twenty  years  before,  from  his  "Man- 
uscript  Found."  Since  that,  I  have  more  fully  eiamined  the  said  Golden  Bible,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  historical  part  of  it  is  principally,  if  not  wholly  taken  from 
the  "  Manuscript  Found."  I  well  recollect  telUng  Mr.  Spalding,  that  the  so  frequent  use 
of  the  words  "  And  it  came  (o  pass,"  "  Now  it  came  to  pass,"  rendered  it  ridiculous. 
Spalding  left  here  in  1812,  aoA  I  furnished  him  means  to  carry  him  lo  Pittsburgh,  where  he 
said  he  would  get  the  hook  printed,  and  pay  me.  But  I  never  heard  any  more  from  him 
or  his  writmgs,  till  I  sow  them  in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  HENRY  LAKE. 

The  testimony  of  six  other  witnesses  is  produced  in  the  work  of 
Mr,  Howe,  all  confirming  the  main  facts  as  above  given.  As  Mr. 
Spalding  was  vain  of  his  writings,  and  was  constantly  showing  them 
to  his  neighbors,  reliable  testimony  to  the  same  general  facts  might 
have  been  greatly  multiplied. 

The  disposition  Spalding  made  of  his  manuscripts  is  not  known. 
From  Conneaut,  Spalding  removed  to  Pittsburgn,  about  the  year 
1813,  remained  there  a  year  or  two,  and  from  thence  went  to  Amity, 
in  the  same  state,  where  he  died  in  1816.  His  widow  stated  that 
while  they  resided  at  Pittsburgh;  she  thinks  that  the  "  Manuscript 
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Found"  was  once  taken  to  the  printing  office  of  Patterson  &.  Lainb- 
din,  but  did  not  know  whether  it  was  ever  returned.  We  again 
quote  verbatim  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Howe. 

Having  established  llie  feet,  ihetefore,  ihal  most  of  the  names  and  leading  incidents  con- 
tnined  in  the  Mormon  bibie,  originated  with  Solomon  Spalding,  it  is  not  very  material,  as 
we  conceive,  to  ahovr  the  wny  and  manner  by  which  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Smilii 
family.     To  do  this,  however,  we  have  made  some  inquiries. 

il  was  inferred  at  once  (hat  aome  light  might  be  alied  upon  the  eobjecl,  and  tlie  mystery 
revealed,  by  applying  to  Patterson  &  Lambdin,  in  PiK?burgh,  But  here  ogain  death  had 
inlerpofed  a  barrier.  That  establishment  was  dissolved  and  broken  up  many  yearfl  since, 
and  Lambdin  died  about  eight  years  ago.  Mr.  Paitereon  sayahe  has  no  recolleciian  of  any 
such  manuscript  being  brought  there  for  pubUeation,  neither  would  he  have  been  likely  to 
have  seen  it,  as  the  buaineas  of  printing  wbh  conducted  wholly  by  I,ambdin  at  that  time. 
He  says,  however,  that  many  MS.  books  and  pamphlets  were  bronght  to  the  office  about 
thai  time,  which  remained  upon  their  shelves  for  years,  without  being  primed  or  even  exam- 
ined. Now,  as  Spalding's  book  can  no  where  be  found,  or  any  thing  heard  of  it  after  being 
carried  to  this  establishment,  there  is  the  strongest  presumption  that  it  remained  there  in  se- 
elusion,  till  about  the  year  1823  or  '24,  at  which  time  Sidney  Eigdon  located  hunself  in 
that  city.  We  have  been  credibly  informed  that  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Lamb- 
din, being  seen  frequently  in  his  shop.  Rigdon  resided  in  Pillsburgh  about  tliree  years,  and 
during  ihe  whole  of  that  lime,  as  he  has  since  frerinenlly  asaeried,  abandoned  preaching  and 
all  other  employment,  for  the  purpose  oi  studying  ihe  bthie.  He  left  there,  and  came  into 
the  county  where  he  now  resides,  about  the  time  Lambdm  died,  and  commenced  preaching 
some  new  points  of  doetrine,  which  were  afterwards  found  to  be  inculcated  in  ihe  Mormon 
bible.  He  resided  in  this  vicinity  about  four  yenra  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  book, 
during  which  lime  he  made  several  long  visits  to  Pillsburgh,  and  perhaps  to  the  Snsquehan- 
nah,  where  Smith  was  then  digging  for  money,  or  pretending  to  be  translating  plates.  It 
may  be  observed,  also,  thai  about  ^e  time  Eigdon  left  Pittsburgh,  the  Smith  family  began 
to  tell  about  finding  a  book  that  would  contain  a  history  of  the  tiist  inhabilanlB  of  America, 
and  that  two  years  elapsed  before  they  finally  gol  possession  of  it. 

We  are,  then,  irresistibly  led  lo  this  conclusion : — that  Lambdin,  after  having  failed  in  bu- 
siness, had  recourse  to  the  old  manuscripts  then  in  bis  possession,  in  order  to  raise  the  wind, 
by  a  book  speculation,  and  placed  the  ■'  Manuscript  Found,"  of  Solomon  Spalding,  in  the 
hands  of  Rigdon,  lo  be  embelUshed,  altered,  and  added  lo,  as  he  might  think  expedient; 
anJ  three  years'  study  of  the  bible  we  should  deem  little  time  enough  to  garble  il,  as  it  ia 
transferred  to  the  Mormon  hook.  The  former  dying,  left  the  latter  tlie  sole  proprietor, 
who  was  lAliged  to  resort  to  his  wits,  and  in  a  miraculous  way  to  bring  il  before  the  world; 
for  in  no  other  manner  could  such  a  book  be  published  wilhoul  great  sacrifice.  And  where 
could  a  more  suitable  chaiacter  be  found  than  Jo  Smith,  whose  necromanlic  fame  of  arts 
and  of  deception,  had  already  estended  to  a  considerable  distance  1  That  Lambdin  was  a 
peraon  every  way  qualified  and  fitted  for  such  an  enterprise,  we  have  ihe  testimony  of  his 
partner  in  business,  and  others  of  his  acquaintance.  Add  to  all  these  circumBlances,  the 
facts,  that  Rigdon  had  prepared  the  minds  in  a  great  measure,  of  nearly  a  hundred  of  those 
who  had  attended  his  ministration,  to  be  in  readiness  to  embrace  the  first  mysterious  i»m 
ihat  should  be  presenled— the  appearance  of  Cowdery  at  his  readence  as  soon  as  the  book 
was  printed — his  sudden  conversion,  after  many  pretensions  to  disbelieve  it — his  rnimedi- 
ately  repairing  to  the  residence  of  Smith,  300  miles  distant,  where  ha  was  forthwith  appoint- 
ed an  elder,  high  priest,  and  a  scribe  lo  the  prophet— the  pretended  vision  thai  his  residence 
in  Ohio  was  the  "promised  land,"— the  immediate  remova!  of  the  whole  Smith  family 
thither,  where  they  were  soon  raised  from  a  stateof  poverty  to  comparative  affluence.  Wc, 
therefore,  must  hold  out  Sidney  Rigdon  to  the  world,  as  being  the  original  •'  anthor  and 
proprietor"  of  the  whole  Mormon  conspiracy,  until  further  %hl  is  ehciled  upon  the  lost 
writings  of  Solomon  Spalding. 

Seven  miles  southerly  from  Painesville,  is  a  small  and  abrupt  emi- 
nence, of  about  200  feet  in  height,  called  "  Littk  Mountain."  A 
hotel  is  kept  on  the  summit,  and  it  commands  a  beautiful  prospect  of 
the  adjacent  country  and  Lake  Erie,  distant  10  miles.  It  is  much 
visited,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  from  the  heats  of  summer.  A  cool 
breeze  generally  blows  from  the  lake,  to  brace  the  nerves  of  the  vis- 
itor, while  around  and  below,  the  earth  is  clothed  in  beauty.     Center- 
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ville,  12  miles  east  of  the  county  seat,  has  3  stores,  2  churches,  and 
about  80  dwellings,  scattered  along  the  road  for  about  a  mile.  Two 
and  a  half  miles  e.  of  the  above,  on  the  line  of  Ashtabula,  is  Union- 
ville,  which  contains  4  stores,  2  churches,  and  about  100  dwellincs, 
scattered  along  the  road. 


LAWRENCE. 

Lawrence  was  organized  March  1st,  1816,  and  named  from  Capt. 
James  Lawrence,  a  native  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  a  gallant  naval 
officer  of  the  war  of  1813.  Most  of  the  county  consists  of  high,  ab- 
rupt hills,  in  which  large  quantities  of  sand  or  free  stone  exist:' soil 
mostly  clay.  It  is  thinly  settled,  only  about  half  the  county  having 
been,  as  yet,  purchased  of  the  genei-al  government.  There  is  some 
rich  land  on  the  creek  bottoms,  and  on  that  of  the  Ohio  river,  on 
which,  and  at  the  iron  furnaces,  are  the  principal  settlements.  This 
county  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  is  the  greatest  iron  manufacturing 
county  in  Ohio.  Coal  abounds  in  the  western  part,  while  clay,  suit- 
able for  stone  ware,  is  found  under  the  ore,  in  the  whole  of  the  iron 
region.  The  agricultural  products,  which  are  small  in  quantity,  are 
wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  hay  and  apples.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population : 

Aid,  610       Lawrence,         425     Symmes,         472 

Decatur,  694      Mason,  695     Union,  1036 

Elizabeth,      1534      Perry,  C63     Upper,  1181 

Fayette,  841       Rome,  879     Windsor,         815 

The  population  of  Lawrence,  in  1820,  was  3,499;  in  1830  6366* 
and  in  1840,  9,745,  or  23  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  '    '        ' 

In  the  Indian  war,  prior  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  many  boats,  de- 
scending the  Ohio,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  the  whites  in 
them  cruelly  massacred.  After  the  war  had  closed,  wrecks  of  boats 
were  frequently  seen  on  the  shore,  to  remind  the  traveller  of  the  un- 
happy fate  of  those  who  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  rifle,  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife.  Among  the  unpublished  incidents  of  this  nature,  is 
one  that  belongs  to  the  history  of  this  county,  obtained  orally  from 
one  acquainted  with  the  circumstances. 

Among  the  early  eeltlers  of  Mason  Countr.  Ky,,  was  Mr.  Jamea  Kellj-,  who  emigraled 
from  Weelmoreiand,  Fb.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  ihe  Indians  carried  on  their  murderona 
tnoursions  wuh  so  much  energy,  as  to  serioualy  threaten  the  annihilation  of  Ihe  infant  set- 
demenB.  its  father,  alarmed  for  hie  safety,  eent  another  son.  William,  to  Kentncky.  to 
tinng  his  brother  and  femllf  back  to  Pennaylvania.  They  embarked  nt  Maysvllle  in  a 
large  canoe,  with  Iwo  men  aa  passengers,  who  were  to  assist  in  navigntinB  the  boat  When 
ahoat  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Guyandotte,  and  near  the  Virginia  shore  they 
were  suddenly  fired  upon  by  ft  parly  of  Indians,  secreted  behind  the  trees  on  that  bank  of 
tHe  nver,  William,  who  had  risen  up  in  (he  boat,  was  shot  through  the  body,  when  James 
sprang  up  10  save  him  from  felKng  into  the  river,  and  reeeirmg  a  death  wound,  fell  for- 
wards ui  the  boat.  The  two  men,  as  yet  unharmed,  steered  for  the  Ohio  shore.  The  in- 
tam.  the  boat  touched  land,  one  of  them,  panio-stricken,  sprang  ashore,  and  runnina  into 
the  reccBses  of  the  forest,  was  never  heard  (tfmore.    The  olher  pasBenger,  how.ver,  wm  s 
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man  of  undaunled  courage.  He  determined  to  proleet  Mrs.  Kelly  nnd  her  litl.e  children, 
consisting  of  James,  a  buy  of  about  5  years  of  age,  and  an  infant  named  Jane,  They 
landed,  and  turned  their  course  for  Gallipolia,  about  30  milea  distant.  In  their  haste,  they 
had  forgollen  to  get  any  provisions  from  the  boat,  and  the  prospect  of  teaching  there,  through 
B  wilderness  swanning  with  Indians,  was  gloomy.  To  add  to  the  horrors  of  their  situation, 
they  had  gone  but  a  few  miles,  when  Mrs.  Kelly  was  bitten  in  the  fool  by  a  copper-head, 
and  was  unable  to  make  farther  progress.  As  the  only  resort,  her  companion  told  her  that 
he  must  leave  her  alone  in  the  woods,  and  travel  to  Gallipolia,  procure  a  boat  and  a  parly, 
and  come  for  her.  tiiving  secreted  ihem  among  some  pawpaws,  he  started  on  his  solitary 
and  perilous  journey.  The  Indians  were  soon  on  his  track,  in  hot  pursuit ;  and  taking  in- 
land to  avoid  them,  three  or  four  days  elapsed  ere  he  arrived  at  the  point  of  destinaiion. 
He  there  obtained  a  keel  boot,  and  a  party  of  thirty  men,  and  started  down  the  Ohio,  with 
botafaint  hope  of  finding  Mrs.  Kelly  and  her  little  ones  alive. 

Duiing  hia  absence,  Mrs.  Kelly  had  been  accustomed,  daily,  to  send  her  little  son  to  the 
river's  edge,  to  hail  any  boats  that  mig^t  pass.  Fearing  a  decoy  from  the  Indians,  several 
went  by  widiool  paying  any  attention  to  his  cries.  An  hour  or  two  before  the  arrival  of  the 
aid  torn  GalUpoUa,  another  boat,  from  farther  op  the  river,  passed  down.  At  first,  but  lit- 
tle attention  was  given  to  the  hailing  irf  Httle  James  ;  but  leelings  of  humanity  prevailed 
over  their  fears,  and  reflecting  also  upon  the  improbability  of  the  Indians  sendmg  such  a 
mere  child  as  a  decoy,  they  took  courage,  turned  to  the  shore,  and  took  the  sufferers  aboard. 
They  were  then  in  a  starving  and  deplorable  condition ;  but  fbpd  was  soon  given  them  by 
the  kind-hearted  boatmen,  and  their  perils  were  over.  Soon  the  Gallipolis  boat  hove  in 
Bight,  and  they  were  taken  on  board,  and  eventually  lo  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Kelly,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  married  again.  The  in&nt  Jane  grew  up  to 
womanhood,  and  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty.  The  little  boy  James  finally  emigrated  to 
the  Mustingam  country.    From  him  and  his  mother  our  infotmanl  derived  these  fticts. 

Lawrence  was  settled  about  1797,  by  people  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  who  were  principally  of  Dutch  and  Irish  descent. 
When  tne  iron  works  were  first  established,  only  about  one  eighth 
of  the  land  was  entered,  since  which,  the  workmen  have  accumulated 
means  to  purchase  more.  At  that  day,  the  inhabitants  were  princi- 
pally hunters,  and  for  months  together,  our  informant  says,  he  did  not 
see  one  wear  a  coat  or  shoes ;  hunting  shirts  and  moccasons  being 
the  substitutes. 

The  iron  region  is  about  eight  miles  wide.  It  extends  through  the 
east  part  of  Scioto,  and  the  west  part  of  this  county,  and  enters  Jack- 
son county  on  the  north,  and  Greenup  county,  Ky,,  on  the  south. 
Most  of  tne  iron  in  Lawrence  is  made  into  pig  metal,  which  stands 
high  for  castings,  and  is  equal  to  Scotch  pig  for  foundery  furnaces :  it 
is  also  excellent  for  bar  iron.  The  principal  markets  are  Pittsburgh 
and  Cincinnati.  The  four  counties  of  Jackson,  Lawrence,  Scioto, 
and  Greenup,  Ky.,  make  about  37,450  tons  annually,  which,  at  $30 
per  ton,  the  current  market  price,  amounts  to  Sl,123,500.  There 
are  21  furnaces  in  the  iron  region,  of  which  the  following  are  in 
Lawrence,  viz..  Union,  Pine  Grove,  Lawrence,  Center,  Mount  Vernon, 
Buckhorn,  Etna,  Vesuvius,  La  Grange,  Hecia,  and  Olive.  The  old- 
est of  these,  in  this  county,  is  Union,  a  view  of  which  is  given,  show- 
ing on  the  left,  the  furnace,  in  the  middle  ground,  the  log  huts  of  the 
workmen,  with  the  store  of  the  proprietors,  while  around  is  wild, 
hilly  scenery,  amid  which  these  furnaces  are  usually  embosomed. 
Each  of  the  21  furnaces  employs,  on  an  average,  70  yoke  of  oxen, 
"  100  hands,  sustain  500  persons,  consume  560  barrels  of  flour,  1000 
bushels  of  corn  meal,  10,000  bushels  of  corn,  50,000  pounds  of  ba- 
con, 20,000  pounds  of  beef,  1500  bushels  of  potatoes,  beside  other 
provisions,  and  tea,  sugar  and  coffee  in  proportion."  From  this  it 
37 
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will  be  seen,  that  their  existence  is  highlj  important  to  the  agri- 
culturist. In  the  -winter  '^easrn  ibout  500  men  t,cme  iiom  abroad, 
to  cut  wood  for  the  furnace  in  Lawrence  some  dF  whom  walk 
distances  of  hundreds  of  miles  fmm  their  cabin  homes  among  the 
mountains  of  Vir^mia  and  Kentucky 


Unum  Furnace 

Burlington  the  crinty  <ieat  is  on  the  southernmost  ptint  of  the 
Ohio  nver  m  the  state,  133  miles  southeast ei  ly  irom  Columbus.  It 
is  a  small  village,  containing  4  stores,  an  academy,  1  or  2  churches,  a 
newspaper  printing  office,  and  from  40  to  60  dwellings. 

When  Lawrence  was  first  organized,  the  commissioners  neglected 
to  lay  a  tax,  and  the  expenses  of  the  county  were  carried  on  by  or- 
ders, which  so  depreciated  that  the  clerk  had  to  pay  ©6,  in  orders,  for 
a  quire  of  paper.  The  county  was  finally  sued  on  an  order,  and 
judgment  obtained  for  the  plaintiff^,  but  as  the  public  property  could 
not  be  levied  upon,  not  any  thing  was  then  recovered.  Eventually, 
the  legislature  passed  laws  compelling  the  commissioners  to  lay  a 
tax,  by  which  the  orders  were  paid  in  full,  with  interest. 

The  annexed  report  of  a  case,  that  came  before  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  in  this  county,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  legal  gentleman  of  high 
standing.  It  shows  that  in  our  day,  the  belief  in  witchcraft  has  not 
entirely  vanished. 

— 1      Lav>rence  Common  Fhaa.     Term  1828.    Action  on  the  cast,  far 

r».  >  a  false  miaranty  in  the  sale  of  a  horse.     Plea,  general  issue, 

Enoch  H.  Flsece.  )  i^f.  plaintiff  having  proved  the  Eafe  and  warranty,  called  a  witness 
to  prove  ihe  defendant's  knowledge  of  tiie  unsoundness  of  the  horse  at  the  time  of  saie. 
This  witness  testified,  that  both  he  and  defendant  lived  at  Union  Furnace,  in  Lawrence 
eountj',  and  that  the  latter  was  by  trade  a  tanner  ;  that  he,  witness,  knew  the  horse  pre- 
vious to  the  sale  to  the  plaimiff.and  before  he  was  owned  by  defendant,  and  was  then,  and  at 
the  time  defendant  purchased  him,  in  bad  health.  He  eaw  him  daily  employed  in  defend- 
ant's bark  noill,  and  was  fast  declining,  and  when  unemployed,  drooping  in  Ids  appearanoe, 
sad  so  continued  unlil  sold  to  the  plaintiff.  Having  been  present  at  the  sale,  and  hearing 
the  warranty,  the  witness  afterwards  inquired  of  the  defendant  why  he  had  done  bo,  know- 
ing the  hotse  to  be  unsound.  He  answered  by  insisting  that  the  horse  was  in  no  way  dis- 
eased, or  in  lUiBound  iealth,  but  that  the  drooping  appearance  arose  from  his  being  betBiteh- 
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ed,  which  he  did  not  call  amouvdneis,  and  so  soon  as  they  could  he  got  out  of  the  horse.he 
would  then  be  as  well  as  ever.  The  defendant  fiirther  slated,  that  the  same  witches  which 
were  in  that  horse,  had  been  in  one  ot  two  persons,  and  some  cows,  in  the  aame  settlement, 
and  could  only  be  driven  out  by  a  witch  doctor,  livingon  the  head  waters  oi  the  l^ittieScioto, 
in  Pike  county,  ot  by  burning  the  animal  in  which  they  were  found ;  that  this  doctor  had 
some  time  before  been  sent  for  to  see  a  young  woman  who  was  in  a  bad  wow,  and  on  ei- 
aminalion  found  her  bewitched.  He  soon  espelled  them,  and  also  succeeded  ui  ascertain- 
ing that  an  old  woman  not  far  off  was  the  witch  going  about  in  that  way,  and  she  could  be 
got  rid  of  only  by  kiUing  her.  At  some  subsequent  time,  when  defendant  was  from  home, 
his  wife  sent  for  witneaa  and  olherB,  to  see  and  find  out  what  was  the  matter  with  her  cow, 
in  a  lot  near  the  house.  They  found  it  frantic,  running,  and  pitching  at  every  thing  which 
came  near  It  was  their  opinion,  after  observing  it  considerably,  that  it  had  the  camve 
madness  The  defendant,  however,  returned  before  the  witness  and  others  left  the  lot ;  he 
inspected  the  cow  with  much  attention,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  ihey  were  mistaken 
as  10  ihe  true  cause  of  her  conduct,— she  was  not  mad,  but  bewitched  ;  the  same  which 
had  been  in  the  horse,  had  transferred  itself  lo  the  cow.  By  this  lime  the  animal,  from 
eihaustion  or  other  cause,  had  lain  down.    The  defendant  then  w—  ■—  *'•-  '-  —^  — 


quested  ihe  persons  pre! 


d  then  make  the 


^.udr  end  fest  lo  a  tree,  where  he  could  bum  her.  They  laughed  al 
finally  assisted  him,  seeing  she  remained  quiel— alill  having  no  beUef  that  he  really  inteuded 
burning  her.  This  being  done,  the  defendant  piled  up  logs,  brash  and  olher  things  around, 
and  finally  over  the  poor  cow,  and  then  set  fire  lo  them.  The  defendant  continued  to  add 
fuel  until  she  was  entirely  consumed,  and  afterwards  told  the  witness  he  bad  never  seen 
any'ctealore  so  hard  to  die  ;  that  she  continued  lo  moan  after  most  of  the  flesh  had  fallen 
ftom  her  bonea,  and  he  felt  a  pity  ibr  her,  but  die  she  must ;  that  nothmgbul  the  witches  in 
her  kepi  her  alive  so  long,  and  it  was  his  belief  ihey  would  be  so  burnt  before  getting  out, 
that  Ihey  never  would  come  back.  Night  having  set  in  before  the  burning  was  finished, 
Iho  defendant  and  his  family  set  op  lo  ascertain  if  the  witches  could  be  seen  about  the  pde 
of  embers.  Lale  al  nighl,  some  one  of  the  family  called  the  defendant  to  the  window— the 
house  being  near  the  place— and  pointed  to  two  witches,  hopping  around,over  and  across 
the  pile  of  embera,  and  now  and  then  selling  a  brand  and  throwing  it  inlo  the  air,  and  in  a 
Bhori:  while  disappeared.  The  next  mormng,  on  examination,  the  defendant  saw  their 
tracks  through  the  embers  in  all  directions.  At  a  subsequent  lime,  he  Mid  the  same  wit- 
ness and  others,  that  from  that  time  the  witches  had  wholly  disappeared  from  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  would  never  return— and  to  bum  ihe  animal  alive,  in  which  they  were  found,  was 
the  only  way  lo  gel  clear  of  them ;  he  had  been  very  fearful  they  would  torment  his  family. 
The  writer  found,  after  the  above  trial,  from  o  conversation  with  the  defendant,  that  he 
bad  a  settled  beUef  in  such  things,  and  in  the  truth  of  the  above  elutement. 

Hanging  Rock,  17  miles  below  the  county  seat,  on  the  Ohio  river, 
contains  1  church,  4  stores,  a  forge,  a  rolling  mill,  and  a  foundery— 
where  excellent  bar  iron  is  made — and  about  150  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  great  iron  emporium  of  the  county,  and  nearly  all  the_  iron  is 
shipped  there.  It  is  contemplated  to  build  a  railroad  from  this  place, 
of  about  15  miles  in  length,  to  the  iron  region,  connecting  it  with 
the  various  furnaces.  The  village  is  named  from  a  noted  cliff  of 
sandstone,  about  400  feet  in  height,  called  the  "  Hanging  Rock," 
the  upper  portion  of  which  projects  over,  like  the  cornice  of  a  house. 
Some  years  since,  a  wealthy  iron  master  was  buried  at  Hanging 
Rock,  in  compliance  with  his  request,  above  ground,  in  an  iron  coffin. 
It  was  raised  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  supported  by  iron  pil- 
lars, resting  on  a  flat  stone.  Over  all,  was  placed  an  octagonal  build- 
ing of  wood,  about  12  feet  diameter  and  1 5  high,  painted  white,  with 
a  cupola-like  roof,  surmounted  by  a  ball.  It  was  in  fact  a  tomb,  but 
of  so  novel  a  description  as  to  attract  crowds  of  strangers,  to  the  no 
small  annoyance  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  who,  in  consequence, 
•emo-'ed  the  building,  and  sunk  the  coffin  into  a  grave  near  the  spot. 
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LICKING. 

LiCKiNQ  was  erected  from  Fairfield,  March  1st,  1808,  and  named 
from  its  principal  stream,  called  by  the  whites  Lickmg — by  the  In- 
dians, Pataskala.  The  surface  is  slightly  hilly  on  the  east,  the  west- 
ern part  is  level,  and  the  soil  generally  yellow  clay:  the  vallies  are 
nch  alluvion,  inclining  many  of  them  to  gravel.  Coal  is  in  the 
eastern  part,  and  iron  ore  of  a  good  quality.  The  soil  is  generally 
very  fertile,  and  it  is  a  wealthy  agricultural  county.  The  principal 
crops  are  wheat,  com,  oats  and  grass.  Wool  and  dairy  productions 
are  also  important  staples.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  townships 
lii  1840,  with  their  population. 

Bennington,  1244       Harrison,     1049 

Hartford,     1355 

Hopewell,   1150 

Jersey,  932 

Liberty,       1115 

Licking,      1215 

Lima,  739 

Madison,     1119 


Bowling  Gre 

Burlington, 

Eden, 

Etna, 

Fallsbury, 

Franklin, 

Granville, 

Hanover, 


Mary  Anne, 

M'Keane, 

Newark, 

Newton, 

Perry, 

St.  Albans, 

Union, 

Washington, 


1424 


1847 


1515 
2219 
1348 


,  14G4 
1423 
853 

1076 
910 
1131 
2255 
943 

The  population  of  Licking,  in  1820,  was  1 1,861,  in  1830,  20  864 
and  m  1840,  35,096 ;  or  53  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

This  county  contains  a  mixed  population:  its  inhabitants  origina- 
ted from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  New  England,  Wales 
and  Germany.  Among  the  early  settlers  were  John  Channel,  Isaac 
b^tadden,- John  Van  Buskirk,  Benjamin  Green,  Samuel  Parr,  Samuel 
i-lliott,  John  and  Washington  Evans,  Geo.  Archer,  John  Jones,  and 
many  Welsh.  It  was  first  settled,  shortly  after  Wayne's  treaty  of 
1795,  hy  John  Ratliff  and  Ellis  Hughes,  in  some  old  Indian  corn- 
fields, about  five  miles  below  Newark,  on  the  Licking.  These  men 
were  from  western  Virginia.  They  lived  mainly  by  hunting,  rais- 
ing, however,  a  little  corn,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  left,  hi  a 
great  measure,  to  their  wives. 

Hughes  had  bsen  bted  in  the  hot-bed  of  Indian  warfare.  The  Indians  havine  at  an 
early  day,  murdered  a  yonngwoman  to  whom  he  was  atlaehed,and  anbaeqiiently  his  father, 
tbe  return  of  peace  did  not  miligate  hia  hatred  of  the  race.  One  night,  in  April,  1800,  two 
Indiana  a.oie  the  horfes  of  Hughes  and  Rat  Jiff  from  a  little  enclomJre  neilr  their  cabins 
Missing  them  ui  the  morning,  they  Etarled  off,  well-armed,  in  pursuit,  accompanied  by  a 
man  named  Bland.  They  followed  their  trail  in  a  norihem  direction  aU  day,  and  at  niaht 
camped  m  the  woods.  At  the  grey  of  the  morning,  they  came  upon  the  Indians,  who  were 
asleep  and  unconscious  of  danger.  Concealing  ihemaelyes  behind  the  trees,  they  waited 
Thl?    Ind'ans.had  awakened,  and  were  commencing  preparations  Ibr  their  journey. 

Th2  7-  ^-  "  ?  '!  '"  ^""b  ""^  J""  "  '''"  '^""'^"^  ™^  "f  **  I"*^'^  discovered 
tnem,  and  mstinotiveiy  clapping  his  hand  on  his  breast,  as  if  lo  ward  off  the  fatal  ball,  ex- 
claimed m  tones  of  affright,  ■■  me  bad  Indian  !— me  no  do  so  more  !"  The  appeal  was  in 
vain,  the  emoke  carled  from  the  glistening  barrels,  the  report  rang  in  the  morning  air.  and 

I  PO^I'idians  fell  dead.  They  returned  to  their  cabins  with  the  horses  and  "plunder" 
taken  ftom  the  Indians,  and  swore  mutual  secrecy  for  this  riolation  of  law. 

Une  eT-emiig.  some  time  after,  Hughes  was  quieUy  sitting  in  his  cabin,  when  he  was 
two  powerful  and  well-armed  savages.     Concealing  his  euio- 


slartled  by  the  ei 
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lions,  he  gave  them  a  welcome  and  offered  them  scats.  His  wiie,  a  muscnlar,  equaw-liko 
looking  female,  stepped  aside  and  privately  sent  for  Rntlifi',  whose  cabin  was  near.  Pre- 
sently, Ratliff,  who  had  made  a  deioar,  entered,  with  his  rifle,  from  an  opposite  diteclion, 
as  if  he  had  been  out  hunting.  He  found  Hughes  lalking  with  the  Indians  abont  the  mur- 
der, Hughes  had  his  tomahawk  and  acalping-knife,  as  was  his  custom,  in  abelt  around  his 
person,  but  bis  rifle  hnng  trom  the  cabin  wall,  which  he  deemed  it  imprudent  to  attempt  to 
obtain.  There  all  the  long  night  sat  the  parties,  mutually  fearing  each  other,  and  neither 
Eummoning  suflicient  courage  to  stir.  When  niomiiig  dawned,  the  Indians  left,  shaking 
hands  and  bidding  farewell,  but,  in  their  retreat,  were  yery  cautious  not  to  be  shot  in  am- 
bush by  the  hardy  borderers. 

Haghea  died  near  Utica,  in  this  county,  in  March,  1845.  at  an  advanced  age,  m  the  hope 
of  a  happy  future.  His  early  life  had  been  one  of  much  adventure  :  he  was,  it  is  supposed, 
the  Ust  survivor  of  the  bloody  battle  of  Point  Pleasant.  He  was  buried  with  military 
honors  and  other  demonstrations  of  respect. 

Newark,  the  county  seat,  is  37  miles,  by  the  mail  route,  easterly 
from  Columbus,  at  the  confluence  of  the  three  principal  branches  of 
the  Licking.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Ohio  canal,  and  of  the  railroad 
now  constructing  from  Sandusky  City  to  Columbus,  a  branch  from 
which,  of  about  24  miles  in  length,  will  probably  diverge  from  this 
place  to  Zanesville.  Newark  is  a  beautiful  and  well-built  town,  on 
a  level  site,  and  has  the  most  spacious  and  elegant  public  square  in 
the  state.  It  was  laid  out,  with  broad  streets,  in  1801,  on  the  plan 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  Gen.  Wm.  C.  Schenk,  Geo.  W.  Burnet,  Esq., 
and  John  M,  Cummings,  who  owned  this  military  section,  comprising 
4,000  acres.  The  first  hewed  log-houses  were  built  in  1802,  on  the 
public  square,  by  Samuel  Elliott  and  Samuel  Parr.  The  lirst  tavern, 
a  hewed  log  structure,  with  a  stone  chimney,  was  opened  on  the  site 
of  the  Franklin  house,  by  James  Black.  In  1804,  there  were  about 
15  or  20  families,  mostly  young  married  people.  Among  the  early 
settlers  were  Morris  A.  Newman,  Adam  Hatfield,  Jas.  Black,  John 
Johnson,  Patrick  Cunningham,  William  Claypole,  Abraham  Miller, 
Samuel  H.  Smith,  Annaniah  Pugh,  Jas.  Petticord,  John  and  Aquila 
Belt,  Dr.  John  J.  Brice,  and  widow  Pegg.  About  the  year  1808, 
a  log  building  was  erected  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  court-house, 
which  was  used  as  a  court-house  and  a  church,  common  for  all  de- 
nominations. The  Presbyterians  built  the  first  regular  church,  about 
1817,  just  west  of  the  court-house,  on  the  public  square.  The  first 
sermon  delivered  in  Newark,  by  a  Presbyterian,  and  probably  the 
first  by  any  denomination  in  the  county,  was  preached  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances. 

In  1803,  Rev.  John  Wright,  missionary  of  the  Western  Missionary  Society  at  Pillsburg, 
arrived  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  at  Newark,  which  then  contained  five  or  six  log-cahms 
and  Black's  log  tavern,  at  which  he  put  up.  On  inquiring  of  the  landlady,  he  fonnd  there 
was  bat  one  Presbyterian  in  the  place,  and  as  he  was  very  poor,  he  concluded  to  remain  at 
the  tavern  rather  than  intrude  upon  his  hospitality.  The  lovra  was  tilled  with  people  at- 
tending a  horse-race,  which,  not  proving  saiisfaelory,  they  delerrahied  to  try  over  the  neit 
day.  Mr.  Wright  retired  to  rest  at  an  early  hour,  but  was  intruded  upon  by  Iha  hotse 
racers,  who  sw<we  that  he  must  either  join  and  drink  with  them,  or  be  docked  under  a 
pump,  which  last  operation  was  coolly  performed  upon  one  ofthe  company  in  his  presence. 
About  midnight,  he  sought  and  obtained  admittance  in  the  house  ofthe  Presbyterian,  where 
he  rested  on  the  floor,  not  without  elrenaous  urging  from  the  worthy  couple  to  occupy  their 
bed.  The  ne Jt  morning,  which  was  Sunday,  when  the  gueala  ascertamed  he  was  a  clergy- 
man they  sent  an  apology  for  their  conduct,  and  requested  him  lo  postpone  preaching  until 
afternoon,  when  the  race  was  over.  The  apology  was  accepted,  but  he  preached  in  the 
morning  to  a  few  persons,  and  in  the  afternoon  lo  a  large  congregation.    The  sermon. 
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which  was  npon  the  flimclifi;stion  of  the  Sabbath,  was  practical  and  pungsnt.  When  ha 
concluded  a  person  arose  and  addressed  the  congregation,  telling  them  that  the  preacher 
had  told  the  truth ;  and  although  he  wna  at  the  horse-race,  it  was  wrong,  and  that  they 
maat  take  up  a  contnbnlion  for  Mr,  Wright.  Over  seven  dollata  were  colleolcd.  In  1804, 
Mr.  Wri^t  settled  in  Lancaster,  and  after  great  difficulty,  aa  the  population  was  much 
addicted  to  vice,  succeeded,  in  about  1807.  through  the  aid  of  Mr.  David  Moore,  in  organ- 
izing the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Newark. 

Newai-k  contains  2  Prebyterian,  1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist 
I  Welsh  Methodist,  1  German  Lutheran,  1  Welsh  Presbyterian  and 
1  Catholic  church;  3  newspaper  printing  offices,  3  grist  mills  1 
foundery,  1  woolen  factory,  6  forwarding  bouses,  10  groceries,  1 
book,  2  hardware  and  18  dry  goods  stores :  in  1830,  it  had  999  in- 
habitants, and  in  1840,  2,705,  in  1847.  3,406. 

_  Southwest  of  Newark,  in  the  forks  formed  by  a  branch  of  Licking 
river  and  Raccoon  creek,  are  numerous  ancient  works,  which  extend 
over  a  space  of  several  miles  in  length  and  breadth. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1825,  occurred  one  of  the  most  violent  tor- 
nadoes ever  known  in  Ohio.  It  has  been  commonly  designated  as 
"the  Burlington  storm"  because  in  Burlington  township,  in  this 
county,  its  effects  were  more  severely  felt  than  in  any  other  part  of 
its  track.    This  event  is  told  in  the  language  of  a  correspondent. 

It  commenced  between  the  hours  of  one  and  two,  p.  «.,  in  the  southeast  part  of  Delaware 
county.  After  passing  for  a  few  miies  upon  the  surfece  of  the  ground,  in  an  easterly  direc- 
Uon,  it  appeared  to  rise  so  high  from  the  earth  that  the  tallest  trees  were  not  affected  by  it 
and  then  again  descended  to  the  Eurface,  and  with  greatly  increased  violence  and  fbrce  pro- 
ceeded through  the  townships  of  Bennington  and  Burlington,  in  Licking  county,  and  then 
passed  into  Knoi  county,  and  thence  lo  Coshocton  county.  Its  general  course  was  a  little 
north  of  east.  For  force  and  violence  of  wind,  this  storm  has  rarely  been  surpassed  in  atiy 
country  in  the  same  latitude.  Forests  and  orchards  were  completely  uprooted  and  levelled 
buddings  blown  down,  and  their  parts  scattered  in  every  direction  and  carried  by  the  force 
of  the  wind  many  miles  distant.  Cattle  were  taken  from  the  ground  and  carried  one  hun- 
dred rods  or  more.  The  creek,  which  had  been  swollen  by  recent  rains,  had  but  little  water 
in  lis  bed  after  the  stonn  had  passed.  The  roada  and  fields  recently  plowed  were  quite 
mnddy  from  previous  rains  ;  bnt  after  the  storm  had  passed  by,  both  roads  and  fields  were 
clean  and  dry.  Its  track  throngh  Licking  county  was  from  one-third  to  three-fifths  of  a 
mile  wide,  but  became  wider  as  it  advanced  farther  to  the  eastward.  Those  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  witnesses  of  its  progress,  withont  being  victims  of  its  fury,  represent  the 
appearance  of  the  fragments  of  trees,  biuldings,  &c.,  high  in  the  air,  to  resemble  large  num- 
bers of  birds,  such  as  buzzards,  or  ravens.  The  ground,  also,  seemed  to  tremble,  as  it  is 
^erled  by  many  credible  persons,  who  were,  at  the  time,  a  mile  from  the  tornado  itself. 
The  roar  of  the  wind,  the  trembling  of  the  ground,  and  the  crash  of  the  fellmg  timber  and 
buildings,  is  represented  by  all  who  were  wimesscs  aa  being  peculiarly  dreadfiil. 

Colonel  Wright  and  others,  who  witnessed  its  progress,  think  it  advanced  at  the  rate  of 
amilepermmule,  anddidnot  Inst  more  than  a  minute  and  a  half  or  two  minutes.  The 
eload  was  exeeediugly  black,  and  sometimes  bore  hard  upon  the  ground,  and  at  others 
seemed  to  rise  a  liiiie  above  the  surfece.  One  peculiarity  was,  that  the  fellen  timber  lay 
'"  '^"fi^^fon,  so  that  the  course  of  the  storm  could  not  be  determined  from  the  position 
of  the  fallen  trees.  *^ 

Many  incidents  are  related  by  the  inhabitants,  calculated  lo  illustrate  the  power,  as  well 
aslhe  terror,  of  thesiorm,  among  which  are  the  followmg,  A  chain  from  three  to  four  feet 
long,  and  t>f  the  size  of  a  common  plow-chain,  was  taken  from  the  ground  near  the  house 
ol  John  M  CImtock,  and  carried  about  half  a  mile,  and  lodged  in  the  top  of  a  augar-tree 
stub,  about  25  feet  from  the  ground.  Au  oi,  belonging  to  Col.  Wait  Wright,  was  carried 
about  80  rods  and  left  unhurt,  although  surrounded  by  the  talien  timber,  so  that  it  required 
several  hoars  chopping  to  release  him.  Acow,  also,  was  talten  from  the  same  field  and  ear- 
ned about  40  tods,  and  lodged  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  which  was  blown  down,  and  when  found 
was  dead,  and  about  8  feet  from  the  ground.  Whether  the  cow  was  blown  against  the  tree- 
top  before  it  was  blown  down,  or  was  lodged  in  it  after  it  fell,  cannot  be  determined.    A 
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Wttvy  OS  cart  was  taken  from  the  yard  of  Col.  Wright,  and  carried  about  40  rods,  and 
Elruck  the  ground  with  such  force  as  to  break  the  axle  and  entirely  to  demolish  one  wheel. 
A  son  of  Col.  Wright,  upwards  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  standing  in  the  house  holding 
the  door.  The  house,  which  was  built  of  logs,  was  lorn  in  pieces,  and  the  lad  was  thrown 
wilh  euch  violence  across  the  room  as  to  kill  hhn  instantly.  A  coat,  which  was  hangmg  in 
ihe  same  room,  was  found,  in  the  following  November,  in  Coshocton  counly,  more  than  forty 
miles  distant,  and  waa  afterwards  brought  to  Burlington,  and  was  identified  by  Col.  Wright's 
family.  Other  articles,  such  as  shingles,  pieces  of  limber  and  of  furniture,  were  carried 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  miles.  Miss  Sarah  Robb,  about  twelve  yeara  of  age,  waa  taken 
from  her  father's  house  and  carried  some  distance,  she  could  not  tell  how  far ;  but  when 
consciousness  returned,  found  herself  about  forty  rods  from  the  house,  and  walking  towards 
it.  She  waa  much  bruised,  but  not  essentially  injured.  The  family  of  a  Mr.  Vance,  on 
seeing  the  storm  approach,  fled  from  the  house  to  the  orchard  adjoining.  The  upper  part 
(if  the  house  was  blown  off  and  throagh  the  orchard  ;  the  lower  part  of  tiie  house  remained. 
Two  sons  of  Mr.  Vance  were  killed— one  immediately,  and  the  other  died  in  a  day  or  two 
from  his  wounds.  These,  and  the  son  of  Col.  Wri^t,  above  mentioned,  were  all  the  lives 
known  to  be  lost  by  the  storm.  A  house,  built  of  hirge  logs,  in  which  was  a  family,  and 
which  a  number  of  workmen  had  entered  for  shelter  from  the  storm,  was  raised  up  on  one 
Bide  and  rolled  off  the  place  on  which  it  stood,  VBilhont  injuring  any  one.  A  yoke  of  oxen, 
belonging  to  Wm.  H.  Cooley,  were  standmg  in  the  yoke  in  the  field,  and  after  the  storm, 
were  found  completely  enclosed  and  covered  with  fellen  tunber,  so  that  they  were  not  re- 
leased till  the  next  day,  but  were  not  eaaentially  mjured.  A  black  walnut  tree,  two  and  half 
feet  in  diameter,  which  had  kin  on  the  ground  for  many  years,  and  had  become  embedded 
in  the  ea.lh  to  nearly  one  half  its  rize,  waa  taken  fram  its  bed  and  carried  across  the  creek, 
and  left  as  many  as  30  rods  from  its  former  location.  A  crockery  crate,  m  which  several 
fowls  were  confined,  was  carried  by  the  wind  several  milea,  and,  wilh  its  c 
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Granville  {Baptist)  Oillege. 

Literary  latlitulimts  at  Granville 

The  village  of  Granville  is  six  miles  west  of  Newark,  and  is  con 
nected  with  the  Ohio  canal  by  a  side  cut  of  si-s  miles  in  length.  It 
is  a  neat,  well-built  town,  noted  for  the  morality  and  intelligence  of 
its  inhabitants  and  its  flourishing  and  well-conducted  literary  insti- 
tutions.   It  contains  C  churches,  6  stores,  3  academies — (beside  a  large 
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brick  building,  which  accommodates  in  each  of  its  stories  a  distinct 
school,— and  had  in  1840,  727  inhabitants.  The  Granville  college 
belongs  to  the  Baptists,  and  was  chartered  in  1832.  It  is  on  a  com 
manding  site,  one  mile  southwest  of  the  village :  its  faculty  consist 
of  a  president,  two  professors  and  two  tutors.  The  four  institutions 
at  Granville,  have,  unitedly,  from  15  to  20  instructors,  and  enjoy  a 
generous  patronage  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  When  all  the  schools 
and  institutions  are  in  operation,  there  are,  within  a  mile,  usually 
from  400  to  600  scholars. 

The  annexed  historical  sketch  of  Granville  township,  is  from  the 
published  sketches  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Little. 

In  1804,  a  compiiny  was  formed  at  Granville,  Masa.,  w[lh  the  intention  of  making  a 
Bettlement  in  Ohio.  This,  called  "  the  Scioto  company;-  wns  the  third  of  thai  name  which 
effected  setllemenls  in  Ohio.  (See  pp.  169, 178.)  The  project  met  with  great  favor,  and 
rancli  enthuaaHm  was  elicited ;  in  illustration  of  which,  a  song  was  composed  and  sung  to 
4e  tnne  of  "  Pleasant  Ohio,"  by  the  yoong  people  in  the  house  and  at  labor  in  the  field. 
We  annes  two  atanzas,  which  are  more  curious  than  poetical. 
When  rambling  o'er  these  u 

And  rocka,  v " 


Thick  as  the  hairs  upon  your  head, 
'Mongst  which  yon  cannot  go; 

Great  storms  of  snow,  cold  winds  that  blow. 
We  scarce  can  undergo  ; 

Says  I,  my  boj's,  we'll  leave  this  place 
For  the  pleasant  Ohio. 


Our  precious  friends  that  stay  beliind. 

We're  sorry  now  to  leave  ; 
Bwt  if  they'll  slay  and  break  their  shins, 

For  ihcm  we'U  never  grieve  ; 
Adieo,  my  ftienda!  come  on  my  dears. 

This  joumty  we'll  forego, 
And  settle  Licking  creek, 

In  yonder  Ohio. 


ITie  Scioto  company  consisted  of  114  proprietors,  who  made  a  purchase  of  98,000  acres. 
In  the  autanin  of  1805,  234  persons,  mostly  from  East  Granville,  Mass.,  came  on  to  the 
purchase.  Although  ihey  had  been  fony-lwo  days  on  the  road,  their  firet  business,  on  their 
amval,  having  organized  a  church  before  they  left  the  east,  was  to  hear  a  sermon.  The 
first  Uee  cut  was  that  by  which  public  worship  was  held,  which  stood  jnat  front  of  the  site 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  On  the  first  Sabbath,  Hovembet  16lh,  although  only  abont  a 
dozen  trees  had  been  cut,  they  held  divine  worship,  both  forenoon  and  afternoon,  at  that 
spot.  The  novelty  of  worshiping  in  the  woods,  the  forest  extending  handreds  of  miles 
every  way,  the  hardships  of  the  journey,  the  winter  setting  in,  the  fresh  ihonghts  of  home, 
with  all  the  fiiends  and  privileges  left  behind,  and  the  impression  that  such  must  he  the 
aocommodatioM  of  a  new  country,  all  rushed  on  their  nerves  end  made  this  a  day  of  varied 
mierest.  When  they  began  to  sing,  the  echo  of  their  voices  among  the  trees  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  in  the  beautiful  meeting  house  ihey  had  left,  that  ihey  could  no 
longer  restrain  their  tears.  They  v>ept  when  they  rememhered  Zion.  The  voices  of  part 
of  (he  choir  were  for  a  season  suppressed  with  emotion. 

An  incident  occurred,  which  some  Mrs.  Sigourney  should  put  into  a  poetical  dress 
Deacon  Theophiius  Reese,  a  Welsh  Baptist,  had  two  or  three  years  before  built  a  cabin  a 
mile  and  a  half  north,  and  lived  all  this  tima  without  public  worship.  He  had  lost  his 
eovia,  and  hearing  a  lowmg  of  the  oien  belonging  to  the  company,  set  out  towards  them. 
As  he  ascended  the  hills  overlooking  the  town-plot.he  heard  the  singing  of  the  choir.  The 
reverberation  of  the  sound  from  hill-tops  and  trees,  direw  the  good  man  mto  a  serions 
dilemma.  The  music  at  first  seemed  to  be  behind,  then  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  or  the 
clouds.  He  stopped,  till  by  accurate  Usienmg,  he  caught  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and 
went  on,  idi  passing  the  brow  of  the  hill,  when  he  saw  the  andience  sitting  on  the  level 
below.  He  went  home  and  told  his  wife  that  "  the  promise  of  God  is  a  bond  ;"  a  Welsh 
phrase,  signi^ing  that  we  have  security,  equal  to  a  bond  that  religion  will  prevail  every 
where.  He  said  "these  must  be  good  people.  I  am  not  afiaid  to  go  among  them." 
tHough  he  could  not  undeistand  English,  he  constantly  attended  the  reading  meetmg 
Hearmg  the  music  on  tbat  occasion,  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  when  he 
became  old  and  met  the  tirst  selllera,  he  would  always  tell  over  this  story.  The  first  cabin 
built,  was  that  in  which  they  worshiped  succeeding  Sabbaths,  and  befbre  the  close  of 
winter  they  had  a  school  and  school  house.  That  church,  in  forty  years,  has  been  favored 
vnth  ten  revivals,  and  received  about  one  thousand  persons. 

The  first  Baptist  sermon  was  preached  in  the  log  church  by  Elder  Jones,  in  1806.     The 
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Welsli  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  the  cabin  of  David  Thomas,  September  4, 1808. 
"  The  Baptisl  church  in  Christ  and  St.  Albnna,"  waa  organized  June  6th,  1819.  On  the 
Sl9t  of  April,  1827,  the  Granville  meiubets  were  oiganized  iuto  "  the  Granville  church," 
and  the  corner-stone  of  their  church  mas  laid  September  31,  1899.  In  the  fiill,  the  first 
MediodiBl  sermon  was  preached  under  a  black  walnut ;  the  first  daaa  orgaiiiied  in  1810, 
and  first  church  erected  in  1B34.  An  Episcopal  church  was  organized  May  flth,  1837, 
and  a  church  cojisecrated  in  1838.  More  recently,  the  Welsli  Congregationaliata  and  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists  have  bnih  bouses  of  worship,  making  seven  congregations,  of  whom 
three  worship  iu  the  Welsh  iBuguage.  There  are,  in  the  lovraship,  405  fiiniihes,  of  which 
214  sustain  family  worship;  1431  persons  oyer  14  years  of  age,  of  whom  nearly  800  belong 
to  these  several  churches.  The  town  has  150  fciuiiies,  of  which  80  have  family  worsliip. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  township  furnished  40  school  teachers,  and  in  184C,  70,  of  whom 
63  prayed  in  school.  In  1346,  the  township  took  621  periodical  papers,  beade  three  small 
monthlies.  The  first  temperance  society  west  of  the  mountains,  was  organized  July  15tb, 
183B,  and  in  1831,  the  Congregatiomil  church  adopted  a  by-law,  to  accept  no  member  who 
trafficked  in  or  used  ardent  spirits. 

There  are  bat  six  men  now  hving  who  came  on  with  laniilies  the  first  fall,  viz :  Hugh 
Kelley,  Koswell  Graves,  Eiias  Gilhnan,  William  Gavit,  Levi  and  Hiram  Rose.  Other 
males,  who  arrived  in  1805,  then  mostly  children,  and  still  surviving,  are  Elkannah  Linnel, 
Spencer,  Thomas  and  Tunothy  Bpehnan,  Dennis  Kelley,  William  Jones,  Franklin  and 
Ezckiel  Gavit,  Cotton,  Aleiander  and  William  Thrall,  Augustine  Munaon,  Amos  Cac- 
penler,  Timothy,  Samuel,  Heland,  Lemuel,  C.  C,  and  Hiram  P.  Rose,  Justin  and  Truman 
Hiliyer,  Silvanus,  Gideon,  Isaac  and  Atchibakl  Gomel,  Suneon  and  AUred  Avery,  Fred- 
crick  More,  Worthy  Pratl,  Ezekiei,  Samuel  and  Truman  Wells,  Albert,  Mitchell,  Joshna, 
Knowles  and  Benjamin  LinTiei,  Lester  and  Hiram  Case,  Harry  and  Lewis  Clemens,  Lev- 
erett,  Harry  and  Charles  Butler,  and  Titus  Knox :  which,  added  to  the  others,  make  forty- 
one  persons. 

When  Granville  was  first  settled,  it  was  supposed  that  Worlhington  would  be  the  capital 
of  Ohio,  between  which  and  Zanesville,  this  would  make  a  gieat  half-way  towa.  At  this 
time,  snakes,  wolves  and  Indians  abounded  in  this  region.  On  the  pleasant  spring  morn- 
ing?, large  numbers  of  snakes  were  found  runnmg  on  the  flat  stones.  Upon  prying  up  the 
stones,  there  was  found  a  singular  fact  respecting  the  social  natme  of  serpents.  Dens 
were  found  containing  very  discordant  materials,  twenty  or  thirty  rattle-snakes,  black- 
snakes  and  copper-heads,  all  coiled  up  together.  Their  hberal  terms  of  admission  only 
seemed  to  require  evidence  of  enakeship.  Berides  various  tomonts  to  kill  them,  the  inhab- 
itants had  one  general  hunt.  Elias  Gillman  and  Justin  Hiliyer  were  the  capWins,  who 
chose  sides,  and  the  party  beaten  were  to  pay  three  gallons  of  whiskey.  Tradition  is 
divided  as  to  the  number  killed  that  day.  Some  say  300.  They  killed  that  year  between 
70C  and  800  taiile-Bnakes  and  copper-heads,  keepmg  no  account  of  the  black  and  other 
harmless  serpents.  The  young  nieu  would  seize  them  by  the  neck  and  thrash  diem  against 
the  trees,  before  they  had  time  to  bile  or  curl  round  their  arms.  The  copper-head,  though 
smaller,  was  much  more  feared.  The  ralde-snafce  was  larger,  sooner  seen,  and  a  true 
southerner,  always  Uving  up  to  the  laws  of  honor.  He  would  not  bite  without  provoca- 
tion, and  by  his  rattles  gave  the  challenge  inan  honorable  way.  Instead  of  this  well-bred 
wor&re,  the  copper-head  is  a  wralhy  little  felon,  whose  ire  is  always  up,  and  he  will  make 
at  the  band  or  the  foot  in  the  leaves  or  grass,  before  he  ia  seen,  and  his  bite  is  as  poisonous 
as  that  of  his  brother  of  (he  larger  fang.  The  young  men  tested  his  temper,  and  found  that 
in  his  wiath  he  would  bite  a  red  hot  coal.  Very  few  were  bitten  by  the  rattlesnake,  and 
all  speak  well  of  his  good  dispoMtion  and  gentlemanly  manners ;  but  so  many  were  bitten 
in  consequence  of  the  fractions  temper  of  the  copper-head,  that  he  has  left  no  one  behind 
him  to  sound  a  note  m  his  praise. 

The  limb  bitten  became  immediately  swollen,  turned  the  color  of  the  taiake,  and  the 
patient  was  soon  nnahle  to  walk.  In  some  cases  the  poison  broke  out  unnuaUy,  and  ill 
others,  the  limb  for  years  was  espoaed  to  frequent  swellmgs.  After  ail  that  was  suffered 
from  poisonous  reptiles,  it  was  proved  to  a  demonstration,  that  no  animal  is  so  poisonous 
as  man.  Carrying  more  poison  m  his  mouth  than  any  other  creature,  he  can  poison  a. 
venomous  serpent  to  death,  quicker  than  the  serpent  can  him.  Martjn  Root  and  two  other 
young  men,  chopping  together,  saw  a  rattle-anake,  set  a  fork  over  his  neck,  and  put  in  his 
moudi  a  new  quid  from  one  of  their  mouths.  They  raised  the  fork,  and  the  poor  creature 
did  not  crawl  more  than  his  length  before  he  convulsed,  swelled  up  and  died,  poisoned  to 
death  by  vims  ftom  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  lords  of  creation.  Deacon  Hayes  and  Worthy 
Pratt  tried  the  same  espetimenl  upon  copper-heads,  with  the  same  results.    Many  olhera 
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killed  venomous  repdies  in  the  same  way,  and  one  man  pretended  that  by  the  moderate 
use,  he  had  taught  o  copper-head  to  talse  tobacco  without  injury. 

About  three  miles  northwest  of  the  ancient  woi'ks  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newark,  and  near  the  road  between  that  place  and  Granville, 
are  numerous  mounds  and  other  ancient  works.  The  most  curious 
object  is  the  figure,  shaped  Hke  and  called  "  the  Alligator,"  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hjll.  Its  dimensions  are  as  follows,  in  feet :  length  of  the 
head  and  neck,  32 ;  do.  of  the  body,  73 ;  do.  tail,  105 ;  width  from 
the  ends  of  the  fore  feet  over  the  shoulders,  100 ;  do.  hind  feet  over 
the  hips,  92 ;  do.  between  the  legs  across  the  body,  32 ;  do.  tail  close 
to  the  body,  18 ;  height  at  the  highest  point,  7 ;  whole  length,  210 ; 
do.  head,  neck  and  body,  105.  It  appears  to  be  mainly  composed 
of  clay,  and  is  overgrown  with  grass.  Visitors  have  made  a  path 
from  the  nose  along  the  back  to  where  the  tail  begms  to  curl,  at 
which  point  stands  a  large  black  walnut. 

The  noted  "Narrows  of  Licking,"  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county.  "  This  is  a  very  picturesque  spot ;  cliffs  of  sandstone  rock, 
^0  feet  in  height,  line  the  sides  of  the  canal,  especially  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  stream.  In  some  places,  they  hang  over  in  a  semi-cir- 
cular form,  the  upper  portion  projecting  and  defendmg  the  lower 
from  the  rains  and  weather.  In  one  of  these  spots,  the  aborigines 
chose  to  display  their  ingenuity  at  pictorial  writing,  by  figuring  on 
the  smooth  face  of  the  cliff,  at  an  elevation  of  eight  or  ten  feet  above 
the  water,  the  outlines  of  wild  animals,  and  among  the  rest,  the  figure 
of  a  huge  black  human  hand.  From  this  circumstance,  the  spot  is 
known  to  all  the  old  hunters  and  inhabitants  of  this  vicinity,  by  the 
name  of  '  the  black  hand  narrows.'  It  is  the  scene  of  many  an 
ancient  legend  and  wild  hunting  story." 

The  foHowing  are  names  of  villages  in  this  county,  with  their 
population  m  1840:  some  of  them  have  much  increased  since,  and 
are  smart  busmess  places,  containing  several  stores,  churches,  mills, 
tScc.  The  SIX  first  named  are  on  the  national  road.  Brownsville 
313,  Hebron  473,  Jacksontown  215,  Kirkersville  179,  Luray  109 
Gratiot  147,  Alexandria  200,  Chatham  173,  Etna  219,  Fredonia  10?' 
Hartford  106,  Havana  54,  Homer  201,  Linnville  101,  Lockport  125, 
and  Utica  355.  Johnstown,  omitted  in  the  census  of  1840,  is  a  vil- 
lage of  note,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county. 


LOGAN. 

Logan  derived  its  name  from  Gen.  Benj.  Logan:  it  was  formed 
March  1st  1817,  and  the  courts  ordered  "to  be  holden  at  the  house 
of  i-dwin  Matthews,  or  some  other  convenient  place  in  the  town  of 
JBellville  until  a  permanent  seat  of  justice  should  be  established." 
Ihe  soil  which  IS  various,  is  generally  good :  the  surface  broken 
around  the  head  waters  of  Mad  river,  elsewhere  rolling  or  level ;  in 
the  western  part  are  eight  small  lakes,  covering  each  from  two  to 
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seventy  acres  of  land.  The  principal  productions  are  -wheat,  corn, 
rye,  oats  and  clover,  flax  and  timothy  seed.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population : 

Bloomfield,        565        Lihertv,        807        Rush  Creek,     1077 
Rakes  Creek,    222        M'Artfiur,  1673         Stokes,  299 

Harrison,  658        Miami,        1423         Union,  832 

Jefferson,  1527         Monroe,      1203         Washington,      517 

Lake,  1175         Perry,  1014  Zane,  1021 

The  population  of  Wan  in  1820,  was  3181 ;  in  1830,  6432,  and 
in  1840,  14,013,  or  33  iahabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  territory  comprised  within  the  limits  of  this  county,  was  a 
favorite  abode  of  the  Shawanoe  Indians,  who  had  several  villages  on 
Mad  river,  called  the  Mack-a-chack  towns,  the  names  and  position 
of  three  of  which  are  given  to  us  by  an  old  settler.  The  first,  called 
Mack-a-chack,  stood  near  West  Liberty,  on  the  farm  of  Judge  Benj. 
Piatt ;  the  second.  Pigeon  Town,  was  about  three  miles  northwest, 
on  the  farm  of  George  F.  Dunn,  and  the  third,  Wappatomica,  was 
just  below  Zanesfield. 

The  Mack-a-chack  towns  were  destroyed  in  1786,  by  a  body  of 
Kentuckians,  under  Gen.  Benj.  Logan.  The  narrative  of  this  expe- 
dition is  from  the  pen  of  Gen.  William  Lytle,  (see  page  98,)  who 
was  an  actor  in  the  scenes  he  describes. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  tliia  year,  that  Gen.  Clarke  raised  the  forces  of  the  Wabash  ex- 
pedition. They  constituted  a  numerous  corps.  Col.  Logan  was  detached  from  ihe  army  at 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  to  raise  a  considerable  force,  with  which  to  proceed  against  the  In- 
dian Yillages  on  the  head  waters  of  Mad  river  and  the  Great  Miami.  I  was  then  aged 
16,  and  too  young  to  come  within  the  legal  requisition  ;  hut  I  offered  myself  as  a  volnnleer. 
Col.  Logan  went  on  to  his  destinalion,  and  would  have  surprised  the  Indian  towns  against 
which  he  had  marched,  had  not  one  of  his  men  deserted  to  the  enemy,  not  long  hefore  they 
reached  ihe  town,  who  gave  notice  of  their  approach.  As  it  was,  he  burned  eight  large 
towns,  and  destroyed  many  fialda  of  corn.  He  took  70  or  80  prisoners,  and  killed  20  war- 
riors, and  among  them  the  l^ead  chief  of  the  nation.  This  last  act  caused  deep  regret,  hu- 
miliation and  shame  to  the  commander  in  chief  and  his  troops. 

We  came  in  view  of  the  two  first  towns,  one  of  which  stood  on  the  west  bank  of  Mad 
river,  and  the  other  on  the  northeast  of  it.  They  were  separated  by  a  prairie,  half  a  mile 
in  extent.  The  town  on  the  norlheast  was  silualed  on  a  high,  commanding  point  of  land, 
that  projected  a  small  distance  into  the  prairie,  at  the  foot  of  which  eminence  broke  out  sev- 
eral tine  springs,  This  was  the  residence  of  the  famous  chief  of  the  nation.  His  flag  was 
flying  at  the  time,  from  the  top  of  a  pole  60  feet  high.  We  had  advanced  in  three  lines, 
the  commander  with  some  of  the  horsemen  marching  at  the  head  nf  the  center  line,  and  the 
footmen  in  theit  rear.  Col.  Robert  Patterson  commanded  the  left,  and  I  think  Col.  Thomas 
Kennedy  the  right.  When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  towns,  the  spies  of  the  front  guard 
made  a  halt,  and  sent  a  manhackloinfbrmtheeommanderof  the  situation  of  the  two  towns. 
He  ordered  Col.  Patterson  to  aiiaek  the  towns  on  the  left  bank  of  Mad  river.  Col.  Kennedy 
was  also  charged  to  incline  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  prairie. 
He  determined  himself  to  charge,  with  the  center  division,  immediately  on  the  upper  town. 
I  heard  the  commander  give  his  orders,  and  caution  the  colonels  against  allowing  their  men 
to  kill  any  among  the  enemy,  that  they  might  suppose  to  be  prisoners.  He  then  ordered 
them  to  advance,  and  as  soon  as  they  should  discover  the  enemy,  to  charge  upon  them,  I 
had  mj  doubts  touching  the  propriety  of  some  of  the  arrangements,  I  was  wilhng,  how- 
ever, to  view  the  affair  with  the  diffidence  of  youth  and  ineiperience.  At  any  rate,  I  was 
determined  to  he  at  hand,  to  see  all  that  was  going  on,  and  to  be  as  near  the  head  of  the  line 
as  my  colonel  would  permit.  I  was  extremely  eolioitoua  -.a  try  myself  in  haille.  The 
commander  of  the  center  line  waved  hia  aword  over  hia  head,  as  ft  sjgnil  for  the  troops  to 
advance.  Col.  Daniel  Boone,  and  Major,  since  Gen.  Kenton,  commanded  the  advance,  and 
Col,  Trotter  the  rear.    As  we  approached  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  on  the  left,  and 
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about  three  fonrths  from  that  on  tlie  right,  we  saw  the  savages  retreating  in  all  direetiona, 
making  for  the  ihickets,  swampg,  and  high  prairie  grass,  to  secure  them  from  their  enemy. 
I  was  anunaled  wilh  cha  enetgjf  with  which  the  commander  conducted  the  head  of  hit 
Une.    Ho  waved  his  Eword,  and  in  a  voice  of  ihonder  exclaimed,  "  Charge  from  nghl 

The  horses  appeared  as  impatient  for  the  onset  as  their  riders.  As  we  came  up  with  the 
flying  savages,  I  was  disappointed,  discovering  that  we  should  have  little  to  do.  I  heard 
but  one  savage,  with  the  exception  of  the  chief,  cry  for  quarter.  They  fought  with  deapeia- 
tjon,  as  long  as  they  could  raise  knife,  gun  or  tomahawk,  after  ihey  found  they  could  not 
screen  themselves.  We  dispatched  all  the  warriors  that  we  oveilook,  and  sent  the  women 
and  children  prisoners  to  the  rear.  We  pushed  ahead,  still  hoping  to  overtake  a  larger 
body,  where  we  might  have  something  like  a  general  engagement.  I  ^vaa  mounted  on  a 
very  fleet  grey  horse.  Fifty  of  my  eotnpanions  followed  me.  I  had  not  advanced  more 
man  a  mile,  before  I  discovered  some  of  the  enemy,  mnmng  along  the  edge  ofathictet  of 
hazle  and  plum  bnahes.  I  made  signs  to  the  men  in  my  rear,  to  come  on.  At  the  same 
time,  pointing  to  the  flying  enemy,  I  obhqned  across  the  plain,  so  as  lo  get  in  advance  of 
ihem.  When  I  arrived  within  50  yards  of  them,  I  dismonnted  and  raised  my  gun.  I  dis- 
covered, at  this  moment,  some  men  of  the  right  wing  coming  up  on  Uie  left.  The  warrior  I 
w^abouttoahoot,  held  up  his  hand  in  token  of  surrender,  and  I  heard  hhn  order  the  other 
Indians  to  stop.  By  this  time,  the  men  beiiind  had  arrived,  and  were  in  the  act  of  firing 
upon  (he  Indians.  I  cajied  to  riiem  not  lo  fire,  for  the  enemy  had  surrendered.  The  warrior 
that  had  surrendered  to  me,  came  walkmg  towards  me,  caUing  his  women  and  children  to 
follow  him.  I  advanced  to  meet  hun,  with  my  right  hand  extended  ;  but  before  I  could 
reachhim,  the  men  of  the  right  wing  of  our  force  had  surrounded  him.  I  rushed  in  among 
(heir  horses.  While  he  was  giving  me  hia  hand,  several  of  our  men  wished  to  tomahawk 
him.  I  informed  them  that  they  would  have  lo  tomahawk  me  first.  We  led  him  back  lo 
the  place  where  his  flag  had  been.  We  had  taken  thirteen  prisoners.  Among  them  were 
^e  chief,  his  liiree  wives— one  of  ihem  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  another  of  them  the 
fiimous  grenadier  squaw,  upwards  of  six  fcet  high— and  two  or  three  fine  young  lads.  The  rest 
were  children.  One  of  these  lads  was  a  remarkably  mieresting  youth,  about  my  own  age  and 
size.  He  clang  closely  to  me,  and  appeared  keenly  lo  notice  every  thmg  that  was  coing  on 
When  we  arrived  at  the  town,  a  crowd  of  our  men  pressed  around  to  see  (he  chief.  I 
Stepped  adide  to  festen  my  horse,  and  my  prisoner  lad  clung  close  to  my  fflde.  A  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Cumer  had  been  to  one  of  the  springs  to  drink.  He  discovered  tha 
young  savage  by  my  side,  and  came  running  towards  me.  The  young  Indian  supposed  he 
was  advancing  to  kill  him.  As  I  turned  around,  in  the  twinklmg  of  an  eye,  be  let  fly  an 
arrow  at  Cumer,  for  he  was  armed  with  a  bow.  I  had  just  lime  to  catch  his  arm,  as  he 
discharged  the  arrow.  It  passed  through  earner's  dress,  and  grazed  hia  side.  The  jerk  I 
gave  hia  arm  undoubtedly  prevented  his  killing  Curner  on  the  spot.  I  took  away  his  arrows, 
and  sternly  reprimanded  him.  I  then  led  him  back  to  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the 
prisoners.  At  the  same  moment.  Col.  M'Gary,  the  same  man  who  had  caused  the  disaster 
at  the  Blue  Licks,  some  years  before,  commg  np.  Gen.  Logan's  eye  caught  that  of  M'Gary 
"Col.  M'Gary,"  said  he,  ■'  you  must  not  molest  these  prisoners."  "  I  wUl  see  to  that,"  said 
M'Gary  in  reply.  I  forced  my  way  through  the  crowd  lo  the  chief,  with  my  young  charge 
by  the  hand.  M'Gary  ordered  the  crowd  to  open  and  let  him  in.  He  came  up  to  the 
chief,  and  the  first  salutation  was  in  the  question,  "  Were  you  at  the  defeat  of  the  Blue 
Licks  V  The  Indian,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  words,  or  not  understanding  the 
purport  of  the  queation,  answered,  "  Yea."  M'Gary  instantly  seized  an  aie  from  the  hands 
of  the  grenadier  squavr,  and  raised  it  lo  make  a  blow  at  the  chief.  I  threw  up  my  arm  to 
ward  off  the  blow.  The  handle  of  the  aie  struck  me  across  the  left  wrist,  and  came  near 
breaking  it.  The  aie  sank  in  the  head  of  the  chief  lo  the  eyes,  and  he  fell  dead  at  my  feet. 
Provoked  beyond  measure  al  this  wanton  barbarity,  I  drew  my  kniie,  for  the  purpose  of 
avenging  his  cruelly  by  dispatching  him.  My  arm  was  arrested  by  one  of  our  men,  which 
prevented  me  inflicting  the  thrust.    M'Gary  escaped  from  the  crowd. 

A  detachment  was  then  ordered  off"  to  two  other  lowns,  dLslant  sis  or  eight  miles.  The 
men  and  prisoners  were  ordered  to  march  down  to  the  lower  town  and  encamp.  As  we 
matched  out  of  the  upper  town,  we  fired  it,  collecting  a  large  pile  of  com  for  our  horses  and 
beans,  pumpkins,  &c.,  for  our  own  use.  I  told  Capt.  Stncker,  who  messed  with  me,  that  I 
had  seen  several  hogs  running  about  the  town,  which  appeared  to  be  in  good  order,  and  I 
thought  that  a  piece  of  fresh  pork  would  reUsh  weL  with  our  stock  of  vegetables.  He  readily 
assenting  lo  it,  we  went  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  but  as  orders  had  been  given  not  to  shoot  un- 
less at  an  enemy,  after  finding  the  hogs  we  had  to  mn  ihem  down  on  fool,  until  we  got 
near  enough  to  tomahawk  them.    Bemg  engaged  at  this  for  some  time  before  we  killed 
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one,  while  Capt,  S.  was  in  the  act  of  striking  the  hog,  I  cast  my  eye  along  the  edge  of  the 
woods  that  skirted  the  prairie,  and  saw  an  Indian  coming  along  with  a  deer  on  liifi  back. 
The  fellow  happened  to  raise  his  head  at  that  moment, and  looking  across  the  praitie  to  the 
tipper  town,  saw  it  ail  in  flames.  At  the  same  moment,  I  spake  to  Slucker  in  a  low  voice, 
that  here  was  an  Indian  coming.  In  the  act  of  turning  my  head  round  lo  speak  1o  Stncker, 
I  discovered  Hugh  Ross,  brolher-in-law  lo  Col.  Kennedy,  at  the  distance  of  about  60  or  70 
yards,  approaching  us.  I  made  a  motion  with  my  hand  lo  Roaa  to  squat  down ;  then 
taking  a  tree  between  me  and  the  Indian,  I  shpped  somewhat  nearer,  to  get  a  fairer  shot, 
when  at  the  instant  I  raised  my  gun  past  the  tree,  the  Indian  heing  about  100  yards  dis- 
tant, Ross's  ball  whistled  by  me,  so  close  that  I  fell  the  wind  of  it,  and  struck  the  Indian  on 
the  calf  of  one  of  his  legs.  The  Indian  that  moment  dropped  his  deer,  and  sprang  into  the 
high  grass  of  the  prairie.  All  this  occurred  so  quickly,  that  I  had  not  time  to  draw  a  sight 
on  him,  before  he  was  hid  by  the  grass.  I  was  provoked  at  Rosa  for  shooting  when  I  was 
near  enough  to  have  killed  Wm,  and  now  the  consequence  would  be,  that  probably  some  of 
our  men  would  lose  their  hves,  as  a  wounded  Indian  only  would  give  up  with  his  hfe.  Capt. 
Irwin  rode  up  that  moment,  with  his  troop  of  horse,  and  asked  me  where  the  Indian  was. 
I  pointed  as  nearly  as  I  could  to  die  spot  where  I  last  saw  hun  in  the  grass,  cautioning  the 
captain,  if  he  missed  him  the  first  charge,  to  pass  on  out  of  bis  reach  before  he  wheeled  to 
re-chnrge,  or  the  Indian  would  kill  some  of  his  men  in  the  act  of  wheeling.  Whether  the 
captain  heard  me,  I  cannot  say ;  at  any  rate,  the  warning  was  not  attended  to,  for  after 
passing  the  Indian  a  few  steps.  Captain  Irwin  ordered  his  men  to  wheel  and  re-charge  across 
the  woods,  and  in  the  act  of  executmg  the  movement,  the  Indian  raised  up  and  shot  the 
captain  dead  on  the  spot— still  keeping  below  the  level  of  the  grass,  to  deprive  us  of  any  op- 
portunity of  pnttmg  a  bullet  through  him.  The  troop  charged  again  ;  but  the  Indian  was 
so  active,  that  he  had  darted  into  the  grass,  some  rods  from  where  he  had  fired  at  Irwin, 
and  they  again  missed  hun.  By  this  time  several  footmen  had  got  op.  Capt.  Stucker  and 
myself  had  each  of  us  taken  a  tree  that  stood  out  in  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  among  the 
grass,  when  a  Mr,  Stallbrd  came  op,  and  put  bis  head  first  past  one  side  and  then  the  other 
of  the  tree  I  was  behind.  I  told  him  not  lo  expose  himself  that  way,  or  he  would  get  shot 
in  a  moment.  I  had  hardly  espreseed  the  last  word,  when  the  Indian  again  ■raised  up  out 
of  the  grass.  His  gun,  Stucker's,  and  my  own,  with  four  or  five  behind  us,  all  cracked  al 
the  same  mstant.  Stafibrd  fell  at  my  side,  while  we  rushed  on  the  wounded  Indian  with 
our  tomahawks.  Before  we  had  got  him  dispatched,  he  had  made  ready  the  powder  in  his 
gun,  and  a  ball  in  his  mouth,  preparing  for  a  third  fire,  with  bullet  holes  in  his  breast  that 
might  all  have  been  covered  with  a  man's  open  hand.  We  found  with  him  Capt,  Beasley'a 
rifle — the  captain  havmg  ^^'^  killed  at  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  a  few  days  before  the  army 
passed  through  thai  place  on  their  way  to  the  towns. 

Next  morning,  Gen.  Logan  ordered  another  detachment  to  attack  a  town  that  lay  seven 
or  eight  miles  to  the  north  ornorthwestofwhere  we  then  were.  This  town  was  also  buml, 
together  with  a  large  blockhouse  that  the  English  had  built  there,  of  a  hngc  siie  and  thick- 
ness ;  and  the  detachment  returned  that  evening  to  the  main  body,  Mt,  Isaac  Zane  was 
at  that  time  living  at  this  last  village,  he  being  married  to  a  squaw,  and  iiaving  at  the  place 
his  wife  and  several  children  at  the  lime. 

The  name  of  the  Ind^n  chief  killed  by  M'Gary,  was  JlfoIuniJa,  the  great  sachem  of  the 
Shawnees,  The  grenadier  squaw  was  the  sister  to  Cornstalk,  who  fell  [basely  murdered] 
at  Point  Pleasant. 

Jonathan  Alder  (see  Madison  county)  was  at  this  time  living  with 
the  Indians. 

From  his  narrative,  it  appears  that  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the 
Kentuckians  was  communicated  to  the  Indians  by  a  Frenchman, 
a  deserter  from  the  former.  Nevertheless,  as  the  whites  arrived 
sooner  than  they  expected,  the  surprise  was  complete.  Most  of  the 
Indians  were  at  the  time  absent  hunting,  and  the  towns  became  an 
easy  conquest  to  the  whites.  Early  one  morning,  an  Indian  runner 
came  into  the  village  in  which  Alder  lived,  and  gave  the  information 
that  Mack-a-chack  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  the  whites  were  ap- 
proaching. Alder,  with  the  people  of  the  village,  who  were  princi- 
pally squaws  and  children,  retreated  for  two  days,  until  they  arrived 
somewhere  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Scioto,  where  they  suffered 
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much  for  want  of  food.  There  was  not  a  man  among  them  capable  ' 
of  hunting,  and  they  were  compelled  to  subsist  on  paw-paws,  muscles 
and  craw-fish.  In  about  eight  days,  they  returned  to  Zane's  town, 
tarrieda  short  time,  and  from  thence  removed  to  Hog  creek,  where 
they  wintered :  their  principal  living,  at  that  place,  was  "raccoons,  and 
that  with  little  or  no  salt,  without  a  single  bite  of  bread,  hommony,  or 
sweet  corn."  In  the  spring  they  moved  back  to  the  site  of  their  vil- 
lage, where  nothing  remained  but  the  ashes  of  the  dwellings  and  their 
corn  burnt  to  charcoal.  They  remained  during  the  sugar  season, 
and  then  removed  to  Blanchard's  fork,  where,  being  obliged  to  clear 
the  land,_they  were  enabled  to  raise  but  a  scanty  crop  of  corn. 
While  this  was  growing,  they  fared  hard,  and  managed  to  eke  out  a 
bare  subsistence  by  eating  a  "  kind  of  wild  potato"  and  poor  rac- 
coons, that  had  been  suckled  down  so  poor  that  dogs  would  hardly 
eat  them :  "  for  fear  of  losing  a  little,  they  threw  them  on  the  fire, 
singed  the  hair  off,  and  ate  skin  and  all." 

The  Indian  lad  to  whom  General  Lytle  alludes,  was  taken,  with 
others  of  the  prisoners,  into  Kentucky.  The  commander  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  so  much  pleased  with  him,  that  he  made  him  a  member 
of  his  own  family,  in  which  he  resided  some  years,  and  was  at  length 
permitted  to  return.  He  was  ever  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  Logan,  to  which  the  prefix  of  captain  was  eventually  attached. 
His  Indian  name  was  Spemica  Lawba,  i.  e.  "  the  High  Horn."  He 
subsequently  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  civil  chief,  on  account  of  his  many 
estimable  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  His  personal  appearance 
was  commanding,  being  six  feet  in  height,  and  weighing  near  two 
hundred  pounds.  He  from  that  time  continued  tne  unwavering 
friend  of  the  Americans,  and  fought  on  their  side  with  great  con- 
stancy. He  lost  his  life  in  the  fall  of  J812,  under  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances, which  evinced  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  keenest  sense 
of  honor.     The  facts  follow,  from  Drake's  Tecumseh. 

In  November  of  1813,  General  Harrison  directed  Logan  to  lake  a  small  parly  of  his 
tribe,  and  reconnoitre  the  conntry  in  the  direction  of  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee.  When 
near  thia  point,  ihey  were  met  by  a  body  of  the  enemy,  superior  to  iheir  own  in  number, 
and  compelled  lo  retreat.  Logan,  caplain  Johnny  [see  p.  165]  and  Bright-hom,  who  com- 
posed the  party,  effected  their  escape  to  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  then  under  (he  command 
of  Gen.  Winchester,  who  was  duly  informed  of  the  circunistancea  of  their  adventure.  An 
officer  of  the  Kentucky  troops.  General  P.,  the  second  in  command,  without  the  slightest 
ground  for  such  a  charge,  accused  Logan  of  infidelity  to  our  cause,  and  of  giving  intelligence 
10  the  enemy.  Indignant  at  this  foul  accusniion,  the  noble  chief  at  once  resolved  to  meet 
It  in  a  manner  that  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  faithfubess  to  the  United  States.  He 
called  on  his  triend  Oliver,  [now  Major  Wm.  OUver,  of  Cincinnati,]  and  having  told  him  of 
the  huputation  that  had  been  cast  upon  his  repntation,  said  that  he  would  start  from  the 
camp  next  morning,  and  either  leave  his  body  bleaching  m  the  woods,  or  return  with  such 
trophies  from  the  enemy,  as  would  relieve  his  character  ftora  the  suspicion  that  had  been 
wantonly  east  upon  it  by  an  American  oflicer. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  a3d,  he  started  down  the  Maumee,  attended  by  hia 
two  faithful  companions,  caplain  Johnny  and  Bright-horn.  About  noon,  haying  slopped  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  rest,  they  were  suddenly  surprised  by  a  parly  of  seven  of  the  enemy, 
among  whom  were  young  Elliott,  a  half-breed,  holding  a  commission  in  the  BriUsh  ser- 
vice, and  the  celebrated  Potawatamie  chief,  Wioneniac,  Logan  made  no  reaistance,  but, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  eilending  his  hand  to  Winnemac,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance, 
proceeded  to  inform  him,  that  he  and  hia  two  companions,  tired  of  the  American  service,  were 
just  leaving  Gen.  Winchester's  army,  for  the  Mupose  of  joining  the  British,    Winnemac, 
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being  rnmilmr  with  Indian  stralegy,  wna  not  satisiied  with  this  declaration,  but  proceeded 
10  diEarin  Logan  und  his  comrades,  and  placing  hia  parly  around  ihcm,  60  as  prtvent  theit 
escape,  Btarled  for  the  British  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  tapids.  In  the  course  of  ihe  after- 
noon, Logan's  address  was  such  as  to  inspire  Confidence  in  his  sincerity,  and  induce  Win- 
neniac  lo  restore  to  him  and  his  companions  their  arms.  Logan  now  formed  the  plan  of 
attacking  his  captors  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity  ;  and  while  marcbing  along,  suc- 
ceeded in  coramunicaling  the  substance  of  it  to  captain  Johnny  and  Bright-hotn.  Their 
guna  being  already  loaded,  they  had  little  iiirther  preparation  to  make  than  to  put  bullets  into 
their  mouths,  to  facilitate  the  re-loading  of  their  arms.  In  carrying  on  this  process,  captain 
Johnny,  as  he  afterwards  related,  fearing  that  the  man  liiatching  by  his  side  had  observed 
the  operation,  adroitly  did  away  the  impression  by  remarking,  '■  me  chaw  heap  tobac." 

The  evening  being  now  at  hand,  the  British  Indians  determined  to  encamp  on  the  bank 
of  Turkeyfoot  creek,  about  twentyniiles  from  Fort  Winchester.  Confiding  m  the  idea  that 
Logan  had  really  deserted  the  American  service,  a  part  of  hia  captors  rambled  around  the 
place  of  their  encampment  in  search  of  blaekhaws.  They  were  no  sooner  out  of  sight  than 
Logan  gave  the  signal  of  attack  upon  those  who  remained  behind  ;  they  fired,  and  two  of 
the  enemy  fell  dead — the  third,  being  only  wounded,  required  a  second  shot  to  dispatch 
him  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  remainder  of  the  party,  who  were  near  by,  returned  the  fire, 
and  all  of  them  "  treed."  There  being  fonr  of  the  enemy,  and  only  'Jiree  of  Logan's  party, 
Ihe  latter  could  not  watch  all  the  movements  of  their  antagonists.  Thus  circumstanced, 
and  duiing  an  active  fight,  the  fourth  man  of  the'  enemy  passed  round  until  Logan  was  un- 
covered by  his  tree,  and  shot  him  through  the  body.  By  this  lime,  Logan's  party  had 
wounded  two  of  the  surviving  four,  which  caused  them  to  lail  back.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  stale  of  things,  captain  Johnny  moiuited  Logan,  now  suffering  the  pain  of  a  mortai 
wound,  and  Bright-horn,  also  wounded,  on  two  of  the  enemy's  horses,  and  started  them  for 
Winchester's  camp,  which  they  reached  about  midnight.  Captain  Johnny,  having  already 
secured  the  scalp  of  Winnemac,  followed  immediaiely  on  foot,  and  gained  the  same  point 
early  on  the  following  morning.  It  was  subsequenlly  ascertained  that  the  two  Indians  of 
the  British  party,  who  were  last  wounded,  died  of  ibeir  wounds,  making  in  all  five  out  of 
the  seven  who  were  slain  by  Logan  and  his  companions. 

When  the  news  of  this  gallant  affair  had  spread  through  the  camp,  and,  especially,  after 
it  was  known  (hat  Logan  was  mortally  wounded,  it  created  a  deep  and  mournful  sensation. 
No  one,  it  is  behe^ed,  more  deeply  regretted  the  fatal  catastrophe  than  the  author  of  the 
charge  upon  Logan's  inlegiity,  which  had  led  to  this  unhappy  resnlt. 

Logan's  popularity  was  very  great ;  indeed,  he  was  almost  universally  esteemed  in  the 
army  for  his  fidelity  lo  our  cause,  his  unquestioned  bravery,  and  the  nobleness  of  his  nature. 
He  lived  two  or  three  days  after  reaching  the  camp,  hue  m  extreme  bodily  agony  ;  he  vras 
buried  by  the  officers  of  the  array  at  Fort  Winchester,  with  the  honors  of  war.  Previous  to 
his  death,  he  related  the  particulars  of  this  lalal  enterprize  to  his  fiiend  Oliver,  declaring  to 
him  that  he  prized  his  honor  more  than  life;  and  having  now  vindicated  his  reputation  trom 
the  unputation  cast  upon  it,  he  died  salisfied.  In  the  course  of  this  interview,  and  while 
wriibing  with  pain,  he  was  observed  to  smile  ;  upon  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause,  he 
replied,  ihat  when  be  recalled  to  his  mind  the  manner  in  which  captain  Johnny  took  off  the 
^alp  of  Winnemac,  while  at  the  same  lime  dexterously  watching  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  he  could  not  refrain  from  laughing — an  incident  in  savage  hfe,  which  shows  the 
"  ruling  passion  strong  in  death."  It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult,  in  the  history  of  savage 
warfare,  to  point  out  an  enterprize,  the  execution  of  which  reflects  higher  credit  upon  ^ 
address  and  daring  conduct  of  its  anthois,  than  this  does  upon  Logan  and  his  two  com- 
panions. Indeed,  aspu-iteven  less  indomitable,  a  sense  of  honor  less  acute,  and  a  patriotic 
devotion  lo  a  good  cause  less  active,  than  were  manifested  by  this  gallant  chieftain  of  the 
woods,  might,  under  other  citcuinstanoes,  have  well  conferred  immortality  upon  his  name. 

Col.  John  Johnston,  in  speaking  of  Logan,  in  a  communication  to 
us,  says : 

Logan  left  a  dying  request  to  myself,  that  his  two  sons  should  be  sent  to  Kentucky,  and 
(here  educated  and  brought  np  onder  the  care  of  Major  Hardin.  As  soon  as  peace  andtran- 
qailily  was  restored  among  the  Indians,  I  made  application  to  the  chiefs  to  fulfill  the  wish 
of  their  dead  fiiend  to  debver  up  the  boys,  that  I  might  have  them  conveyed  to  Frankford, 
the  residence  of  Major  Hardin.  The  chiefs  were  embarrassed,  and  manifested  an  unwil- 
hngness  to  comply,  and  in  this  they  were  warmly  supported  by  the  mother  of  the  children. 
On  no  account  would  they  consent  lo  send  them  so  far  away  as  Kentucky,  but  agreed  thai 
I  should  take  and  have  them  schooled  at  Piqua  ;  it  being  the  best  that  I  could  do,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  dying  words  of  Logan,  they  wera  brottght  io.    I  had  them  put  t«  Bcbool, 
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mid  boarded  in  a  religiqus,  respectable  family.  The  mother  of  the  boys,  who  waa  a  Dad 
woman,  ihwnrted  all  my  plana  for  their  improvement,  frequenily  taking  them  off  for  weeks, 
pvjng  liiem  bad  advice,  and  even,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  btoughi  whiskey  to  the  aehool- 
house  and  made  iheni  drunk.  In  this  wap  she  continued  to  annoy  me,  and  finally  took 
them  altogether  to  raise  with  herself  among  the  Shawanoese,  Bt  Wapaghkonetta.  I  made 
several  other  attempts,  daring  my  connection  vrith  the  Indiana,  to  educate  and  train  up  to 
civilized  life  many  of  their  youth,  without  any  encouraging  results — all  of  them  proved 
failures.  The  children  of  Logan,  with  their  molher,  emigrated  to  the  west  twenty  years 
ago,  and  have  there  became  some  of  the  wildcat  of  their  race. 

Logan  county  continued  to  be  a  favorite  place  of  residence  with 
the  Indians  for  years  after  the  destruction  of  these  towns.  Major 
Galloway,  who  was  here  about  the  year  1800,  gives  the  following, 
from  memory,  respecting  the  localities  and  names  of  their  towns  at 
that  time.  Zane's  town,  now  Zanesfield,  was  a  Wyandot  village  ; 
Wapatomica,  three  miles  below,  on  Mad  river,  was  then  deserted ; 
M'Kee's  town,  on  M'Kee's  creek,  about  4  miles  south  of  Bellefontaine, 
so  named  from  the  infamous  M'Kee,  and  was  at  that  time  a  trading 
station ;  Read's  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bellefontaine,  which  then  had 
a  few  cabins  ;  Lewis  town,  on  the  Great  Miami,  and  Soloman's  town, 
at  which  then  lived  the  Wyandot  chief,  Tarhe,  "  the  Crane."  From 
an  old  settler  we  learn,  also,  that  on  the  site  of  Bellefontaine,  was 
Blue  Jacket's  town,  and  3  miles  north,  the  town  of  Buckongehelas. 
Blue  Jaciiet,  or  Weyapiersensaw,  and  Buckongehelas  were  noted 
chiefs,  and  were  at  the  treaty  of  Greenville:  the  first  was  a  Shaw- 
nee, and  the  last  a  Delaware.  At  Wayne's  victory.  Blue  Jacket  had 
the  chief  control,  and,  in  opposition  to  Little  Turtle,  advocated  giv- 
ing the  whites  battle  with  so  much  force  as  to  overpower  the  better 
councils  of  the  other. 

By  the  treaty  of  Sept.  29th,  1817,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  rapids, 
the  Seneca  and  Shawnees  had  a  reservation  around  Lewistown,  in 
this  county  ;  by  a  treaty,  ratified  April  6th,  1832,  the  Indians  vacated 
their  lands  and  removed  to  the  far  west.  On  this  last  occasion,  Jas. 
B.  Gardiner  was  commissioner,  John  M'Elvain,  agent,  and  David 
Robb,  sub- agent. 

The  village  of  Lewistown  derived  its  name  from  Captain  John 
Lewis,  a  noted  Shawnee  chief.  When  the  county  was  first  settled, 
there  was  living  with  him,  to  do  his  drudgery,  an  aged  white  woman, 
named  Polly  Keyser.  She  was  taken  prisoner  in  early  life,  near 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  adopted  by  the  Indians.  She  had  an  Indian 
husband  and  two  half-breed  daughters.  There  were  several  other 
whites  living  in  the  county,  who  had  been  adopted  by  the  Indians. 
We  give  below  sketches  of  two  of  them  :  the  first  is  from  N.  Z, 
M'Cullocli,  Esq.,  a  grandson  of  Isaac  Zane — the  last  from  Col.  John 
Johnston. 

Isaac  Zane  was  bom  about  the  year  1753,  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  at  the  age  of  about  nine  years,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Wyandots  and  carried 
lo  Detroit.  He  remained  with  his  captore  until  the  age  of  manhood,  when,  hke  most 
prisoners  taken  in  youth,  he  refiised  to  return  to  his  home  and  friends.  He  married  a 
Wyandot  woman,  from  Canada,  of  half  French  blood,  and  took  no  part  in  the  war  of  tlie 
revolution.  After  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  he  bought  a  tract  of  1800  acres,  on  fh» 
site  of  Zanesfield,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,in  1816. 

Jamis  M'Pherson,  or  S^uo-Jo-ia-Ae,  "  the  red-faced  man,"  was  a  native  of  CarUale, 
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Cumberland  county,  Pa.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  ihe  Indians  on  (he  Ohio,  at  or  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami,  in  Loughr/a  defeat ;  was  for  many  yeara  engaged  m  the 
British  Indian  department,  tinder  EUiolI  and  M'Kee,  married  a  fellow- prisoner,  came  mto 
cur  service  after  Wayne's  treaty  of  1795,  and  continued  in  charge  of  the  Shawanoeee  and 
Senecas  of  Lewistown  until  his  removal  from  office,  m  1H3I),  since  which  he  has  died. 

Logan  county  was  first  settled  about  ihe  year  1806:  the  names 
of  the  early  settlers  recollected,  are  Robt.  and  Wm.  Moore,  Benj. 
and  John  Schuyler,  Philip  and  Andrew  Mathews,  John  Makimsom, 
John  and  Levi  Garwood,  Abisha  Warner,  Joshua  Sharp  and  brother, 
Samuel,  David  and  Robert  Marmoh,  Samuel  and  Thomas  Newell, 
and  Benjamin  Joseph  Cox.     In  the  late  war,  the  settlements  in  this 


county  were  on  the  verge  of  civilization,  and  the  troops  destined  for 
the  northwest  passed  through  here.  There  were  several. block-house 
stations  in  the  county :  namely,  Manary's,  M'Pherson's,  Vance's, 
and  Zane's.  Manary's,  built  by  Capt.  Jas.  Manary,  of  Ross  county, 
was  three  miles  north  of  Bellefontaine,  on  the  farm  of  John  Laney ; 
M'Pherson's  stood  three-fourths  of  a  mile  nw.,  and  was  built  by  Capt. 
MaJtby,  of  Green  county ;  Vance's,  built  by  ex-Gov.  Vance,  then 
captain  of  a  rifle  company,  stood  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  margin  of  a 
prairie  about  a  mile  east  of  Logansville ;  Zane's  block-house  was  at 
Zanesfield.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  many  hundred  of  friend- 
ly Indians  were  collected  and  stationed  at  Zane's  and  M'Pherson's 
block-houses,  under  the  protection  of  the  government,  who  for  a 
short  time  kept  a  guard  of  soldiers  over  them.  It  was  at  first 
feared  that  they  would  take  up  arms  against  the  Americans,  but  sub- 
sequent events  dissipating  these  apprehensions,  they  were  allowed  to 


Bellefontaine,  the  county  seat,  is  on  the  line  of  the  Cincinnati  and 
Sandusky  City  railroad,  50  miles  nw.  of  Columbus.  It  was  laid  out 
March  18th,  1820,  on  the  land  of  John  Tulles  and  Wm.  Powell,  and 
named  from  the  fine  springs  abounding  In  the  vicinity.  The  first  of 
the  above  lived  at  the  time  in  a  cabin  on  the  town  plot,  yet  standing 
in  the  south  part  of  Bellefontaine.  Afler  the  town  was  laid  out, 
Joseph  Gordon  built  a  cabin,  now  standing,  on  the  corner  opposite 
Slicer's  hotel.     Anthony  Ballard  erected  the  first  frame  dwelling ; 
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Wm.  Scott  kept  the  first  tavern,  where  J.  C.  Scarff's  drug  store  now 
IS.  Sheer's  tavern  was  built  for  a  temporary  court-house.  Joseph 
Gordon,  Nathaniel  Dodge,  Anthony  Ballard,  Wm.  Gutridge,  Thos. 
Haynes  and  John  Rhodes  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  town, 
the  last  of  whom  was  the  first  merchant.  The  Methodists  built  the 
first  church,  a  brick  structure,  destroyed  by  fire,  which  stood  on  the 
site  of  their  present  church.  Bellefontaine  contains  3  Presbyterian, 
1  Episcopal  Methodist  and  1  Lutheran  church  ;  1  newspaper  print- 
ing ofiice,  II  dry  goods  stores,  and  had,  in  October,  1846,  610 
inhabitants. 


Grant  of  Simon  Kenton. 


_  About  5  miles  ne.  of  Bellefontaine,  on  the  head  waters  of  Mad 
river,  is  the  grave  of  Gen.  Simon  Kenton.  He  resided  for  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life  in  the  small  log-house  shown  on  the  right  of  the 
engraving,  where  he  breathed  his  last.  He  was  buried  on  a  small 
grassy  knoll,  beside  the  grave  of  a  Mr.  Solomon  Praetor,  shown  on 
the  left.  Around  his  gi-ave  is  a  rude  and  now  dilapidated  picketing, 
and  over  it,  a  small  slab  bearing  the  following  inscription. 


In  memory  of  Gen.  Simon  Kenton,  who  wns  bom  April  3d,  i755,in  Culpepper 
onnly,  Va-,  and  died  April  a9th,  1836,  aged  81  years  and  26  days.  His  fellow- 
miens  of  the  West  will  long  remember  him  as  the  skillful  pioneer  of  early 
imes,  the  brave  soldier  and  the  honest  man. 


Simon  Kenton  first  came  out  to  Kentucky  in  the  year  1771,  at 
which  time  he  was  a  youth  of  sixteen.  He  was  almost  constantly 
engaged  in  conflicts  with  the  Indians  from  that  time  until  the  treaty 
of  Greenville.  He  was  probably  in  more  expeditions  against  the 
Indians,  encountered  greater  peril,  and  had  more  narrow  escapes 
from  death,  than  any  man  of  his  time.  The  many  incidents  of  his 
romantic  and  eventful  life  are  well  detailed  by  his  friend  and  biog- 
rapher. Colonel  John  M'Donald,  from  whose  work  we  extract  the 
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thrilling  narrative  of  his  captivity  and  hair-breadth  escapes  from  a 
cruel  and  lingering  death. 

Kenton  hf  about  Boon's  and  Logan's  staliona  till  ease  became  irkaome  to  him.  Aboai 
the  first  of  September  of  this  same  year,  1778,  we  liod  him  preparing  for  another  Indian 
expedition.  Alexonder  Montgomery  and  George  Clark  joined  him,  and  they  set  off  from 
Boon's  station,  for  die  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining  horses  from  the  iidians.  They  crossed 
the  Ohio,  and  proceeded  cautiously  to  Chillicotbe,  (now  Oldtown,  Rosa  county.)  They  ar- 
rived atthelown  without  tneeting  any  adventure.  In  the  night  they  fell  in  with  a  drove  of 
horses  that  were  feeduig  in  the  rich  prairies.  They  were  prepared  with  salt  and  halters. 
They  had  much  difficulty  to  catch  the  horaea  ;  however,  at  length  they  succeeded,  and  as 
soon  as  the  horses  were  haltered,  they  dashed  off  with  seven — a  pretty  good  hnul.  They 
travelled  wi^  all  the  speed  they  could  to  the  Ohio.  They  come  to  the  Ohio  near  the  mouth 
of  Eagle  creek,  now  in  Brown  county.  When  they  came  to  the  riser,  the  wind  blew  al- 
most a  hurricane.  The  waves  ran  so  high  that  the  horaes  were  frightened,  and  could  not 
be  induced  to  take  the  water.  It  was  late  m  the  evening.  They  then  rode  back  into  the 
hills  some  distance  from  the  river,  hobbled  and  turned  their  horses  loose  to  graze  ;  while 
tliey  turned  back  Bome  distance,  and  watched  the  trail  they  had  come,  to  discover  whether 
or  no  they  were  pursued.  Here  they  remained  till  the  following  day,  when  the  wind  sub- 
sided. As  soon  as  the  wind  fell  they  caught  their  horses,  and  went  again  to  the  river  ; 
but  their  horses  were  so  ftightened  with  the  waves  the  day  before,  that  all  their  efforts  could 
not  induce  them  to  take  the  water.  This  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  our  adventurers. 
They  were  satisfied  that  they  weie  pursued  by  the  enemy  ;  they  therefore  determined  lo  lose 
no  more  time  in  useless  efforts  to  cross  the  Ohio  ;  they  concluded  to  select  three  of  the  best 
horses,  and  make  their  way  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  where  Gen.  Clark  had  left  some  men 
stationed.  Each  made  choice  of  a  horse,  and  the  other  horses  were  turned  loose  to  shift 
for  themselves.  After  the  spare  horses  had  been  loosed,  and  permitted  to  ramble  off,  ava- 
rice whispered  to  them,  and  why  not  take  all  the  horses.  "The  loose  horses  had  by  this 
time  scattered  and  straggled  oat  of  sight.  Our  party  now  separated  to  hunt  up  the  horses 
they  had  turned  loose.  Kenton  went  towards  the  river,  and  had  not  gone  far  before  he 
heard  a  whoop  ih  the  direction  of  where  they  had  been  trying  to  force  tlie  horses  into  the 
water.  He  got  off  his  horse  and  tied  him,  and  then  crept  with  the  stealthy  ttead  of  a  cat, 
to  mtdie  observations  in  the  direction  he  heard  the  whoop.  Just  as  he  reached  the  high 
bank  of  the  river,  he  met  tlie  Indians  on  horseback.  Being  unperceived  by  ihem,  but  so 
nigh  that  it  was  impossible  for  bim  to  retreat  without  being  discovered,  he  concluded  the 
boldest  coarse  lo  be  the  safest,  and  very  deliberately  took  aim  at  the  foremost  Indian.  Hia 
gun  flashed  in  the  pan.  He  then  retreated.  The  Indians  pursued  on  horseback.  In  bis 
retreat,  he  passed  through  a  piece  of  land  where  a  storm  had  torn  up  a  great  part  of  the 
timber.  The  fallen  trees  afforded  him  some  advantage  of  the  Indians  in  the  race,  as  they 
were  on  horseback  and  he  on  foot.  The  Indian  force  divided  ;  some  rode  on  one  side  of 
the  fallen  timber,  and  Some  on  the  other.  Just  as  he  emerged  from  the  fallen  timber,  at 
the  foot  of  die  hill,  one  of  the  Indians  met  bun  on  horseback,  and  boldly  rode  up  to  him, 
jumped  off  his  horse  and  rushed  al  him  with  his  tomahawk.  Kenton  concluding  a  gun-bar- 
rel as  good  a  weapon  of  defence  as  a  tomahawk,  drew  back  hia  gun  to  strike  the  Indian 
before  hioi.  At  that  instant  another  Indian,  who  unperceived  by  Kenton  had  slipped  up 
behind  him,  clasped  bun  in  his  arms.  Being  now  overpowered  by  numbers,  further  reslst- 
lance  was  useless — he  surrendered.  While  the  Indians  were  binding  Kenton  with  tugs, 
Montgomery  came  in  view,  and  lired  at  the  Indians,  hut  missed  hia  mark.  Montgomery 
fled  on  foot.  Some  of  the  Indians  pursued,  shot  al,  and  missed  hun  ;  a  second  fire  was 
made,  and  Montgomery  fell.  The  Indiana  soon  returned  lo  Kenton,  shaking  at  him  Mont- 
gomery's bloody  Kolp.  George  Clark,  Kenton'SothercompBmon,made  his  escape,  crossed 
the  Ohio,  and  arrived  safe  at  Logan's  station.  • 

The  Indians  encamped  thai  night  on  the  hank  of  ihe  Ohio.  The  neit  mommg  they 
prepared  their  horses  for  a  return  to  iheir  towns,  with  the  unfortunate  and  unhappy  pria- 
oner.  Nothing  but  death  in  the  most  appalling  form  presented  itself  to  his  view.  When 
Ihey  were  ready  lo  set  off,  they  caught  the  wildest  horse  m  Ihe  company,  and  placed  Ken- 
ton on  his  back.  The  horse  being  very  restif  it  took  several  of  them  to  hold  him,  while 
the  others  Isshed  the  prisoner  on  the  horae.  They  first  took  a  tug,  or  rope,  and  fastened  hia 
legs  and  feet  together  under  the  horse.  They  took  another  and  fastened  hia  arms.  They 
took  another  and  tied  around  hia  neck,  and  fastened  one  end  of  it  around  the  horse's  neck; 
the  other  end  of  the  same  rope  was  fastened  to  the  horse's  tail,  to  answer  in  place  of  a 
crupper.  They  had  a  great  deal  of  amusement  to  themselves,  as  they  were  preparing  Ken- 
ton and  his  horse  for  fun  and  frolic.  They  would  yelp  and  scream  around  him,  and  ask 
him  if  he  wiiied  to  steal  more  horses.    Another  rope  was  fastened  around  his  thighs,  and 
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laBhed  BTOund  the  body  of  his  horee  ;  a  pair  of  mocoaeong  whs  drown  oyer  Ua  hands,  to  pre- 
vent hjni  from  defending  his  face  from  the  brush.  Thus  accoutcred  and  ikslened,  the  horse 
was  ramed  loose  to  the  woods.  He  reared  and  plunged,  tan  throngh  the  woods  for  some 
time,  to  the  inhnite  amuaement  of  the  Indians.  After  the  horse  had  run  aboul,  plunginR, 
rearing,  and  kicking  for  some  ticie,  and  foand  that  he  could  not  fJiake  off,  not  kick  off  Ma  ri- 
der, he  very  quietly  submitted  himself  to  his  aiwation.  and  followed  the  cavalcade  as  quiet  and 
peaceable  as  his  nder.  The  Indians  moved  towards  ChiUioothe,  and  in  three  days  reached 
the  town.  At  night  they  confined  their  prisoner  in  the  foUowmg  mannet :  He  was  laid  on 
his  back,  his  legs  extended,  drawn  apart,  and  fkstened  to  two  aaplings  or  slakes  driven  m 
the  ground  His  arms  were  extended,  a  pole  laid  across  his  breast,  and  his  arms  lashed  to 
the  pole  with  cords.  A  rope  waa  tied  around  his  neck,  and  atrelched  back  just  tight  enough 
not  to  choke  him,  and  fastened  to  a  tree  or  stake  near  his  head.  In  ihia  painful  and  un- 
comfortable  siti^tion,  he  apent  three  miaerable  nights,  exposed  to  gnats,  and  musketoes, 
and  weather.  O,  poor  human  nature,  what  miserable  wretches  we  are,  thua  to  punish  and 
harrass  eaeh  other.  (The  frontier  whites  of  that  day,  were  but  little  behhid  the  Indians, 
ri.^-  .V'"  ^^^\  "^^  revenge.)  When  the  Indians  came  wilhm  about  a  mile  of  the 
(,hillieolhe  town,  they  halted  and  camped  for  the  night,  and  fastened  the  poor  unfortunate 
prisoner  it.  the  nsual  uncomfortable  manner.  The  Indians,  young  and  old,  came  from  (he 
town  to  welcome  the  return  of  their  successfiil  warriatB,  and  to  visit  their  prisoner  The 
Indian  party,  young  and  old,  consisting  of  aboot  150,  commenced  dancing,  sinring  and 
yelling  around  Kenton,  stopping  occasionally  and  kicking  and  beating  him  for  amusement. 
In  this  manner  they  tormented  him  for  about  three  hours,  when  the  cavalcade  relumed 
to  town,  and  he  waa  left  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  exhausted  and  forlorn,  to  the  tender 
JH.*™ '^!  "  'f  i°^*"  ^"u  °"^«'o^?-  ^  ^•"•"  ^  "  was  hght  in  the  morning,  the  Indiana 
began  to  collect  from  the  town,  and  preparations  were  made  for  fhn  and  frolic  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  Kenton,  as  he  was  now  doomed  to  run  the  gauntlet.  The  Indians  were  formed 
h«».''i'^r' ,  T  ^^  I  =P="' "?";  ^^"^  »  ""i-^kory  in  his  hands,  and  Kenton  placed 
between  the  two  hues,  so  that  each  Indian  could  beat  hhn  as  much  as  he  thought  proper, 
as  he  ran  through  the  hues.  He  had  not  ran  &r  before  he  discovered  an  Indian  with  hi^ 
Knile  drawntoplunge  ilinto  hhn;  as  soon  as  Kenton  reached  that  part  of  the  line  where 
the  Indian  sl^od  who  had  the  knift  drawn,  he  broke  through  the  hues,  and  made  with  aU 
w!r    •  wt    t";S'  f^  ^"^  ^l"'"  P'«"»'^)-  info""^'!  by  a  negro  named  Caesar,  who 

hved  with  the  Indians  and  knew  their  customs,  that  if  he  oonld  break  through  the  Indians' 
hnes  and  amve  at  the  conncil-house  in  the  town  before  he  was  overtaken,  that  they  would 
?.„  ."^  ,""  ^f^t-""  'T?  '",'""  *=  gauntlet.  When  he  broke  through  their  hnes,  he 
ran  at  tile  topot  bis  speed  for  the  council- house,  pursued  hy  two  or  three  hundred  Indians, 
screaming  hke  mfemal  fiines.  Just  as  he  had  entered  the  town,  he  waa  met  by  an  Indian 
emurely  ,™lking  towards  the  scene  of  amusement,  wrapped  in  a  hhmket.  The  India^ 
™  ,1,  ?  ha  blanket ;  and  as  he  was  fresh,  and  Kenton  nearly  exhnasted,  the  Indian  soon 
caught  lurn,  threw  hmi  down.  In  a  moment  the  whole  party  who  were  in  pursuit  came 
up  and  fell  to  cuffing  and  kicking  him  at  a  most  fearftl  rate.  They  tore  off  his  clothes, 
and  left  him  naked  and  exhausted.  After  he  had  iaid  till  he  had  m  some  degree  recovered 
from  his  eihansted  state,  they  broaghl  him  some  water  and  something  to  eat.  As  soon  as 
n!^n  w"  f  ,  >™1^'^='«''"J-  recovered  they  took  hhn  to  the  council-house,  to  determine 
npon  hia  fate.  Their  manner  of  deciding  his  fete  was  as  follows  ■  Their  warriors  were 
w^h'^  TniVr,^  '"-'^*  eonncil  house  ;  an  old  chief  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  circle, 
wim  a  Kmte  and  a  piece  of  wood  in  his  hands.  A  number  of  speeches  were  made.  Ken- 
r^=  H  f  f*  1,"  nnderstand  their  language,  soon  discovered  by  their  anunaled  ges- 
tures, and  fierce  looks  at  him,  that  a  majority  of  their  speakers  were  contending  for  Ms 
destrnclion.  He  could  perceive  that  those  who  plead  for  mercy,  were  received  coolly ;  bat 
few  grunts  of  approbation  were  uttered  when  the  orators  closed  their  speeches.     Ate  the 

tn  ^?  f  ""^-=1'*  '" 'he  man  who  sat  next  the  door.  They  proceeded  to  take  the  deci- 
V  n?^  ■  »   ^'  "?"  T'^  ^°'  '*"  ^'"''  °^  "'"  P'''^"^''  ^""-^  'he  war-club  with 

violence  agan^  the  ground ;  those  who  voted  to  save  the  prisoner's  life,  passed  the  club  to 
iT     .rf ■    .''  ■""•"""  striking  the  ground.    Kenton,  from  their  expressive  gestures 
^^^.tlt^l^l'"^^  "■=  .'■^J^'^!  "f."'«*r  vote.     The  old  chief  who  stood  to  vritnese  and 


record  the  number  that  voted  for  death 


mercy,aBonealruckthe  ground  w  ...  .     

"f  ^'^  piece  of  wood  ;  and  when  the  club  was  passed  withou 
the  otBer.    Kenton  discovered  that  a  large  majority  were  fo 


Sentence  of  death  being  now  passed  upon  the  prisoner,  they  made  the  welkin  ring  with 
shouts  of  joy.    The  sentence  of  death  being  passed,  there  was'^another  questio^  of  con^^ 
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rtble  difficully  now  presented  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  counea  ;  that  waa,  the  time 
and  place,  when  and  where,  he  should  be  burnt.  The  otatora  again  mode  speeches  on  die 
subject,  less  animated  indeed  than  on  the  trial ;  but  some  appeared  to  be  quite  vehement  for 
instant  eiecution,  while  others  appeared  to  wish  to  make  his  death  ft  solemn  naUonal  sacnhce. 
After  a  iong  debate,  the  vote  was  taken,  when  it  waa  resolved  that  the  place  of  his  execo- 
lion  should  be  Wapatomika,  (now  Zanesfield,  Logan  connty.)  The  next  morning  he  was 
hurried  away  to  the  place  destined  for  his  cxeoDlion.  From  Chiliicotbe  to  Wapatomika, 
they  had  to  para  throuoh  two  otb.-;  Indian  towns,  to  wit :  Pickaway  and  Machecheek.  At 
both  towns  he  waa  compeUe^  to  run  the  gauntlet ;  and  severely  waa  he  whipped  through 
the  course.  While  he  l->  at  Machecheek,  being  carelessly  gnarded,  he  made  an  attempt  to 
B'cape.  Nothinp-T.orae  than  death  could  follow,  and  here  he  mode  a  bold  push  forme 
and  freedom  Being  uneonfmed,  he  broke  and  ran,  and  soop  cleared  hunself  out  of  Bight 
of  his  pursuers.  While  he  distanced  hia  pursuers,  and  got  about  two  miles  from  the  town, 
he  accidentally  met  aome  Indians  on  horseback.  They  instantly  pursued  and  aoon  came 
up  with  him,  and  drove  hhn  back  again  to  town.  He  now,  for  the  first  time,  gave  up  hia 
case  as  hopeless.  Nothing  but  death  stared  him  in  the  face.  Fate,  it  appeared  to  hrni, 
had  sealed  his  doom  ;  and  in  sallen  deapair,  he  determined  to  await  thai  doom,  that  it  waa 
impossible  for  him  to  shun.  How  msctutable  are  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  how  little 
can  man  control  hia  dealiny  !  When  the  Indians  returned  with  Kenton  to  the  town,  tliere 
was  a  general  rejoicing.  He  was  pinioned,  and  given  over  to  the  young  IndUna,  who 
drag^d  him  into  the  creek,  tumbled  him  in  the  water,  and  rolled  him  in  the  mud,  till  he  was 
nearly  auffocaled  with  mud  and  water.  In  this  way  they  amused  themselves  with  hnn  uil 
he  was  nearly  drowned.  He  now  thought  himself  forsaken  by  God.  Shortly  after  this 
hia  tormenlers  moved  with  him  to  Wapatomika.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  this  place,  lbs 
Indians,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  crowded  around  the  prisoner.  Among  others 
who  came  to  see  him,  was  the  celebrated  and  notorious  Simon  Girty.  It  vrill  be  recoUected 
that  Kenlon  and  Girty  were  bosom  companions  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  on  the  campaign  with 
Lord  Dunmore.  As  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  black  such  prisoners  as  were  in- 
tended to  be  put  lo  death,  Girty  did  not  immediately  recognize  Kenion  in  his  black  dis- 
guise. Girly  came  forward  and  inquired  of  Kenton  where  he  had  Eved.  Was  answered 
Kentucky.  He  next  inquired  how  many  men  there  were  in  Kentucky.  He  ansvrered,  he 
did  not  know  ;  but  would  give  him  the  names  and  rank  of  the  officers,  and  he,  Girty,  could 
judge  of  the  probable  number  of  men.  Kenton  then  named  a  great  many  officers,  and 
their  rank,  many  of  whom  had  honorary  titles,  without  any  command.  At  length  Girly 
asked  the  prisoner  his  name.  When  he  was  answered,  Simon  Butler.  (It  will  be  recol- 
lected, that  he  changed  his  name  when  he  fled  from  his  parents  and  home.)  Girty  eyed 
him  for  a  moment,  and  immediately  recognized  the  active  and  bold  youth,  who  had  been 
his  companion  in  aims  about  Fort  Fitt,  and  on  the  campaign  with  Lord  Dunmore,  Girty 
threw  himself  into  Kenton's  arms,  embraced  and  wept  aloud  over  him— calling  him  hiB 
dear  and  esteemed  friend.  This  hardened  wretch,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  hundreds,  had  some  of  the  sparks  of  humanity  remaining  in  hhn,  and  wept  like  a  chUd 
at  the  tragical  fate  which  hung  over  his  friend.  "  Well,"  said  he  to  Kenton,"  you  are  con- 
demned to  die,  but  I  will  use  every  means  in  my  power  to  save  your  life. 

Girty  immediately  had  a  council  convened,  and  made  a  long  speech  to  the  Indians,  to 
save  the  life  of  the  prisoner:  As  Girty  was  proceeding  through  his  speech,  he  became 
very  animated  ;  and  under  hia  powerful  eloquence,  Kenton  could  plainly  discover  the  grim 
visages  of  hia  sa»age  judges  relent.  When  Girty  concluded  his  poweri'ul  and  animated 
speech,  the  Indians  rose  with  one  simultaneous  Emnt  of  approbation,  saved  the  prisoner's 
life,  and  placed  him  under  the  care  and  protection  of  hia  old  companion,  Girty. 

The  British  had  a  trading  establishment  then  at  Wapatomika.  Girly  took  Kenton  with 
him  to  Ihe  store,  and  dressed  him  from  head  lo  fool,  as  wefl  as  he  could  wish :  he  waa  also 
provided  with  a  horae  and  saddle.  Kenlon  was  now  free,  and  roamed  about  throngh  the 
country,  from  Indian  town  to  town,  in  company  with  his  benefactor.  How  uncertain  is 
(he  fete  of  nations  as  well  as  that  of  individuals  !  How  sudden  the  changes  from  adversity 
to  prosperity,  and  from  prosperity  to  adversity  !  Kenlon  being  a  strong,  robust  man,  vrith 
an  fron  frame,  with  a  resolution  that  never  winced  at  danger,  and  fortitude  to  bear  pain 
with  the  composure  of  a  aloic,  he  soon  recovered  from  hia  scourges  and  bruises,  and  the 
other  severe  treatment  he  had  received.  It  is  thought  probable,  that  if  the  Indians  had 
continaed  to  treat  hira  with  kindness  and  respect,  he  would  eventually  have  become  one  of 
them.  He  had  but  few  inducementa  to  return  again  to  the  whites.  He  was  then  a  fugi- 
tive fixim  justice,  had  changed  his  name,  and  he  thought  it  his  interest  to  keep  aa  far  from 
his  former  acquaintances  as  possible.  After  Kenton  and  his  benifactor  bad  been  roaming 
about  for  some  lime,  a  war  party  of  Indians,  who  had  been  on  an  cjpediiion  lo  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  Wheeling,  returned  ;  they  hod  been  defeated  by  the  whiles,  eome  of  iheir  men 
were  kihed,  and  others  wonnded.  men  this  defeated  party  returned  Lhey  were  sullen, 
cbagrined.  nnd  full  of  revenge,  and  determined  to  kU!  any  of  the  whites  who  came  within 
tneir  grasp  Kenton  was  the  only  while  man  npon  whom  they  could  satiate  their  revenge- 
Kenton  and  Girty  were  then  «  Solomon's  lown,  a  small  distance  from  Wapatomika.  A 
message  was  im.nedistely  sent  to  Girty  to  return,  and  bring  Kenton  with  him.  The  two 
S  ,1  ""t  A  '^^^^"^'  on  their  way.  The  messenger  shook  hands  with  Girty,  but  re- 
fhsed  the  hand  of  Kenton.  Girty,  after  talking  aside  with  the  messenger  some  tiiiie  said 
In  ,h="t'"L  ''  °^™  "^"t  fo'  ^  }'>  "■«'«'  a  e>^nd  council  at  Wapatomika.  They  hurried 
lo  ine  town  ,  and  when  they  arrived  there  the  council-house  was  crowded.  When  Girty 
ff"  Tt  u  ?"?*■  ^*  ^"i^*"^  ""  "^  "P  '"^  ^''""'t  ^^^^  ""l"  him ;  but  when  Kenton 
oflered  his  hand,  it  was  refiisad  with  a  scowi  of  contempt.  This  alarmed  him  :  he  began 
to  admit  tbe  idea  that  this  sudden  convention  of  the  council,  mid  their  reinsing  his  hand, 
boded  hun  some  evil  After  the  members  of  the  council  were  seated  in  their  usual  man- 
ner,  the  war  chief  of  the  defeated  party  ros«  np  and  made  a  most  vehement  speech,  frequently 
luming  ms  tiery  and  revengehil  eyes  on  Kenton  during  his  speech.  Girty  was  the  nest  to 
rise  and  address  die  council.  He  told  them  that  he  had  lived  with  them  several  years  ;  that 
he  had  nsked  his  life  in  that  time  more  frequently  thtm  any  of  them  ;  that  they  all  knei  that 
ne  had  never  spared  the  life  of  one  of  the  hated  Americans ;  that  they  weU  knew  that  he  had 
never  asked  for  a  division  of  the  spoils;  that  he  fought  alone  for  the  destruction  of  their 
enemies ;  and  he  now  requested  them  to  spare  the  life  of  this  young  man  on  his  account. 
Ihe  young  man,  he  said,  was  his  early  friend,  for  whom  he  felt  the  tenderness  of  a  parent 
lor  a  son,  and  he  hoped,  after  the  many  evidences  that  he  had  given  of  his  attachment  to 
the  Indian  cause,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  grant  his  request.  If  lliey  wonid  indulffe  hun 
m  granting  his  request  to  spare  the  life  of  this  young  man,  he  would  pledge  hmiself  never" 
to  ask  them  agam  to  spare  the  life  of  a  hated  American. 

rent  rr^i  1^^^  T*"  '"  ™=f  ^.^jo"  ■">  'his  important  subject ;  and  with  the  most  appa- 
ren  deliberBtion,  the  council  decided,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  for  death  After  the 
decision  of  this  grand  court  was  annomiced,  Girty  went  to  Kenton,  and  embracirh^ 
^ry  tenderly,-Ea,d  that  he  very  sincerely  sympathized  with  him  in  his  forlorn  and  unfortunate 
aitnation  ;  that  he  had  used  ail  the  efforts  he  was  master  of  to  save  his  life,  but  it  was  now 

UDi^rSanllkv         ,h'  '^^  '^f  ^V"  ^V^-^  "'^  •"'•^"'  "*■  "■«  American  revolution. 

™™,Vi  h'.^    I  I-  '^     *""'  "hat  his  eloquence  could  not,  Girty,  as  a  last  rpsott, 

persuaded  the  Indians  to  convey  their  prisoner  to  Sandusky,  as  there  would  meet  vasj 
L"ene  of  IheT-I'l!  ^^!^  "'^'^"'^ '  '^^'  "'^  '^smWed  tribes  could  there  witness  ihe  solemn 
scene  ol  tue  death  of  the  prisoner.  To  this  proposition  the  council  agreed  ;  and  the  pris- 
of  five  Indians,  who  forthwith  set  off  for  Upper  Sandusky. 


ndings,  and  twisiinga,  and  turnings,  were  seen  in  the  fate  of 


Whatw 

wam  the  patty  who  had  tha  cate  of  the  prisoner,  ataid  over  night.  Durina  the  oTCninl 
Lojtj,  anteted  Into  eon,e,«.tioo  trtth  th.  pHaonir.     The  nait  "omii  S  t.H  Kenton 

Sit  h  7°"'f  'T"  ?  "a""? ""'  ■^i'-*"  i»  '•■I  —  •"  o7h"7o.rs  „15t" 

.™  7  a  ,  u  ""  "^"-  ^'  ^  """"^  °f  '^^  fohowing  evenutg  hia  young  men  re- 
.med.^d  aarlj  the  naat  moraln.  th.  B«,rd  ael  olT  tvlth  the  priaone,  for  n™,  Sandikt 
TS£ST',"P'"?1  '""I^S'"''.  I-B-n  Jtook  hand,  with  th.  p,i™,:S  g„', 
iejime  n  vie.  „r'.l,°if  "i  a  '. '"  '""  '"■■  ""  ""J'  »•"'  '"  "*  KentoJ  till 
SeS  ialeol  1  '!"'  *'"'"l'  T''  ™'  '■■""■■■  "^S  -nd  oU,  came  o.t  to 
Eanirt     7!,?^  '5'  "^  ■""  "•  P"'°""-     "•"  '=  >"■»»  oontpellad  te  tan 

S.dehKm?^r  """"  "'""■"'  """P""  In  .etthng  Indian  alM„ ,  thi. 

S:,C  J  J  ,f  "'" '""•I"'!""  among  the  IndHna.  It  waa  lo  thla  nUl.antlal  mai 
£tSirr°^.'"''"i*''™»'°'''' *■'"■"  «"'■'."»  k"rP«S.™ntoSL^^^^^^ 
ii.  th.  hfc  of  Kenton.    H«i  ,ndg„ent  and  addre.  wat.  on],  eqa.Ued  b,  h»  hnaaaltv 
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His  foresight  in  e?lecting  the  Bgenl  who  it  was  most  probable  could  aave  the  life  of  lbs 
prisoner,  proves  iiia  judgment  and  his  knowledge  of  the  haman  heart.  As  soon  as  the 
grand  council  waa  organiied,  Capt.  Dmyer  requested  permission  to  address  the  conncil. 
This  permission  waainatanlij'  granted.  He  began  his  speech  by  stating, "  that  it  was  well- 
known  that  it  was  the  wish  and  interest  of  the  EngUsh  that  not  an  Ameiican  should  be 
!efi  alive.  That  the  Americans  were  the  cause  of  the  present  bloody  and  distresang  war — 
thai  neither  peace  nor  safety  eould  be  expected,  so  long  OB  these  intruders  were  permitted 
to  live  upon  the  earth,"  This  part  of  his  epeedi  received  repented  grants  of  approbation. 
He  then  explained  to  the  Indians, "  that  the  war  lo  be  carried  on  enccessfully,  requited 
cunning  aa  well  as  bravery— that  the  intelligence  which  might  be  extorted  from  a  prisoner, 
would  be  of  more  advantage,  in  conducting  the  future  operations  of  the  war,  than  would 
be  the  Ufe  of  twenty  prieonera.  That  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  commanding  officer  at 
Detroit  conld  procure  information  ihim  the  prisoner  now  before  them,  that  would  be  of  in- 
tolculable  ndvantage  to  them  hi  the  progress  of  the  present  war.  Under  these  cuunmstan- 
ces,  he  hoped  they  would  defer  the  deadi  of  the  prisoner  till  he  waa  taken  to  Detroit,  and 
examined  by  the  commanding  general.  After  which  he  could  be  brought  back,  and  if 
thought  advisable,  upon  fiirther  consideration,  he  might  be  put  to  death  in  any  manner  they 
thought  proper."  He  next  noticed,  "  that  they  had  aheady  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
fatigue  with  the  prisoner  without  being  revenged  upon  him  ;  buc  that  they  had  got  back  all 
the  horses  the  prisoner  had  stolen  from  ihem,  and  killed  one  of  his  comrades ;  and  to  in- 
sure them  something  for  their  fatigue  and  trouble,  he  himself  VBOuld  give  $100  in  rum 
and  tobacco,  or  any  other  articles  they  would  choose,  if  they  would  let  him  take  the  pris- 
oner to  Detroit,  to  be  eiamuied  by  the  Bridih  genernl."  The  Indians,  without  hesitation, 
agreed  lo  Captain  Drayer's  proposition,  and  he  paid  down  the  ransom.  As  soon  as  these 
arrannements  were  concluded,  Dmyer  and  a.  principal  chief  ECt  off  with  the  prisoner  for 
Lower  Sandusky.  From  this  place  they  proceeded  by  water  lo  Detroit,  where  they  ar- 
rivid  in  a  few  days.  Here  the  prisoner  was  handed  over  to  the  commanding  officer,  and 
lodged  in  the  fort  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was  now  out  of  danger  from  the  Indians,  and 
luas  (reated  with  the  usual  attention  of  prisoners  frf  war  in  civilized  countries.  The  Biit- 
ifli  commander  gave  the  Indians  some  additional  remtmeration  for  the  life  of  the  prisoner, 
and  they  returned  satisfied  to  join  their  countrymen  at  Wapatomika. 

As  soon  as  Kenton's  mind  was  out  of  suspense,  his  robust  constitu- 
tion and  iron  frame  in  a  few  days  recovered  from  the  severe  treat- 
ment they  had  undergone.  Kenton  remained  at  Detroit  until  the 
June  following,  when  he,  with  other  prisoners,  escaped,  and  after 
enduring  great  privations,  rejoined  their  friends. 

Ahout  the  year  1802,  he  settled  in  Urbana,  where  he  remained 
some  years,  and  was  elected  brigadier-general  of  militia.  In  the 
war  of  1812,  he  joined  the  army  of  Gen.  Harrison,  and  was  at  the 
battle  of  the  Moravian  town,  where  he  displayed  his  usual  intrepid- 
ity. About  the  year  1820,  he  moved  to  the  head  of  Mad  river.  A 
few  years  after,  through  the  exertions  of  Judge  Burnet  and  General 
Vance,  a  pension  of  $20  per  month  was  granted  to  him,  which 
secured  his  declining  age  from  want.  He  died  in  1836,  at  which 
time  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church  about  18  years. 
The  fiosts  of  more  than  eighty  winters  had  fallen  on  his  head  with- 
out entirely  whitening  his  locks.  His  biographer  thus  describes  his 
personal  appearance  and  character. 

Genetal  Kenlo'n  waa  of  fair  complexion,  sis  feet  one  inch  in  height.  He  stood  and 
walked  very  erect;  and,  in  the  prime  of  life,  weighed  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds. 
He  neier  waa  mcfined  to  be  corpulent,  althongh  of  sufficient  fullness  to  form  a  graceful 
person  He  had  a  soft,  tremulous  voice,  very  pleasing  tc  the  hearer.  He  had  laughing, 
grey  eyes,  which  appeared  to  fescinate  the  beholder.  He  was  a  pleasant,  good-humored 
and  obliging  companion.  When  excited,  or  provoked  to  anger,  (which  was  seldom  the 
case,)  the  fiery  glance  of  his  eye  would  almost  curdle  the  blood  of  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  H3s  rage,  when  reused,  was  a  tornado.  In  hifl  deaUng,  he  waa  perfectly 
honest ;  hia  confidence  in  man,  and  hiscreduUty,  were  such,  that  the  same  man  might  cheat 
liini  twenty  rinjesi  and  if  he  professed  friendship,  he  might  cheat  him  still. 
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West  Liberty  is  8  miles  south  of  Bellefontaine,  on  the  Cincinnati 
and  Sandusky  City  railroad.  This  is  a  thriving,  compact,  business- 
like town,  and  in  a  beautiful  country.  It  lies  upon  Mad  river,  one 
of  the  best  mill  streams  in  the  state,  the  valley  of  which  is  here  two 
or  three  miles  wide.  The  Miami  feeder,  which  enters  the  main 
trunk  at  Lockport,  and  now  extends  as  far  as  Port  Jefferson,  in 
Shelby  county,  will  probably  be  continued  to  the  Mad  river  at  this 
place,  an  act  of  the  legislature  having  been  passed  t©  that  effect. 
West  Liberty  contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist  and  1  Christian 
church,  9  stores,  1  flouring,  1  saw,  1  carding  and  fulling  mill,  and  a 
population  but  little  less  than  the  county  seat, 

Zanesfield,  4j  miles  east  of  Bellefontaine,  on  Mad  river,  has  5 
stores,  1  grist  and  3  saw  mills ;  1  Methodist  church,  1  Friends'  meet- 
ing-house, and  about  230  inhabitants.  Cherokee,  6  miles  north  of 
Bellefontaine,  Logansville,  10  west,  Middleburgh,  11  southeast,  and 
Quincy,  13  southwest,  are  places  about  the  size  and  importance  of 
Zanesfield.  East  Liberty,  Rushsylvania  and  Richland  are  also  small 
villages. 


LORAIN. 

Lorain  was  formed  December  26th,  1822,  from  Huron,  Cuyahoga 
and  Medina.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  generally 
clayey.  Parallel  with  the  lake  shore,  are  three  sand  ridges,  which 
vary  from  40  to  150  rods  in  width :  they  are  respectively  about  3, 
7  and  9  miles  from  the  lake,  and  are  fertile.  The  agriculture  of 
Lorain  is  rapidly  improving.  The  principal  crops  are  grass,  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  rye  and  potatoes.  Dairy  products,  wool  and  beef  cattle 
are  also  staple  products,  and  madder  and  oil  of  peppermint  are  also 

firoduced.     Bog  iron  ore  is  found  in  quantities.     The  following  is  a 
ist  of  the  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population: 
Eaton,  764 

Elyria,  1636 

Grafton,  713 

Henrietta,  743 
Huntington,  743 
Lagrange,  991 
Pennfield,  405 
Pittsfield,  704 
The  population  of  Lorain,  in  1830,  was  5,696,  and  in  1840, 18,451, 
or  33  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

There  was  found  in  this  county,  a  few  years  since,  a  curious 
ancient  relic,  which  is  thus  described  in  the  Lorain  Republican  of 
June  7,  1843. 

"  In  connection  with  our  friend  Mr.  L.  M.  Parsons,  we  have  pro- 
cured two  views  or  sketches  of  the  engravings  upon  a  stone  column 


Amherst, 

1186 

Ax'on, 

1211 

Blackriver, 

668 

Brighton, 

999 

Brownhelm, 

934 

Camden, 

504 

Cariisle, 

1094 

Columbia, 

876 

Ridgeville, 

818 

Rochester, 

487 

Russia, 

1302 

Sheffield, 

521 

Sullivan, 

782 

Troy 

289 

Wellington, 

781 
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idol  found  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Alfred  Lamb,  in  Brighton,  in 
=1  this  county,  in  1838.     The  fol- 
B   lowing  is  a  side  view  of  the  pil- 
I  lar  or  column. 

"  It  was  found  about  three 
i  fourths  of   a   mile    from   Mr. 
Lamb's  house,  covered  with  a 
j  thick  coat  of  moss.    Upon  three 
different   places  are  engraved 
the   figures  1533.     The  horns 
represented  are  now  broken  off, 
but  their  place  is  easily  defined. 
A  flat  stone,  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  1^  inches  thick,  was 
found  beneath  this  column,  on 
removing  it  from  its  erect  po- 
sition, upon  which  the  figures 
Another  stone  was  lound 


1533  were  disco'  ___  , 

about  10  feet  distant,  of  like  quality.  It  was  about  fi  inches  long  and 
j,  in  diameter,  (6  sided,)  support- 
I  ed  by  3  pillars  about  3  inches 
long,  of  pyramidal  form.  No 
marks  of  tools  were  upon  it. 
Upon  the  top  part  of  the  first 
mentioned  pillars,  above  shown, 
was  an  engraving  of  a  vessel 
under  full  sail,  in  form,  as  near 
a'!  now  can  be  ascertained,  as 
follows.  The  engraving  was 
most  uniortun<ilel>  nearly  ob- 
literated b)  the  boys  cracking 
hickorj  nuti  upon  it  These 
are  about  all  the  facts  con- 
nected with  these  curious  rel- 
ics, which   have   come  to  our 


knowledge." 

In  connection  with  the  above 


editorial,  Mr.  Parsons,  in  his  com- 


munication, says:  .  ■      ■■ 

"  I  believe  there  can  be  a  good  deal  of  evidence  collected  m  this 
section  of  country,  which  will  go  to  prove  that  it  was  once  inhabited 
by  a  race  who  emigrated  either  from  South  America  or  the  southern 
portion  of  North  America,  or  at  least  had  commercial  relations  with 
that  country.  I  will  refer  to  one  circumstance,  which,  doubtless, 
antiquarians  will  regard  as  worthy  of  record.  In  the  township  of 
Perry,  Lake  county,  about  the  year  1820,  in  digging  into  an  Indian 
burying  field,  a  clsb  of  nicaraugua  was  found  in  connection  with 
the  bones  of  a  man.  The  club  was  sound,  but  the  bones  were  con- 
siderably decayed,  and  bore  the  same  evidence  of  the  effect  of 
time  as  those  usually  fiaund  in  our  ancient  burying  grounds.  The 
40 
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women  are  more  utilitarians  than  antiquarians,  for  on  calling  for  the 
club  a  few  days  after,  I  found  they  had  cut  it  up  to  color  with,  and 
th^  said  It  was  as  good  as  any  they  ever  got  at  stores." 

Elyria,the  county  seat  is  7  miles  from  Like  Erie  S4  west  of 
Cleveland  and  130  noithea=!t  of  Cclumhus  The  (irst  -ielt  er  m  the 
1      r     nl  t  \u   hp  wi    M    Heman  Eh    fi    t    Most  Sj        Mi 


Mas  \\h-.cime  out  heie  in  Mai  h.  Is  17,  and  liilt  a  cal  i  tl  ut 
13  rods  southeast  of  his  present  residence.  He  brought  with  him 
some  hired  men,  to  make  improvements  on  his  land,  a  large  tract  of 
which  he  had  purchased  at  this  place  and  vicinity.  The  village  was 
soon  laid  out,  and  some  time  in  the  succeeding  year,  Mr.  Ely  moved 
into  his  present  residence,  the  first  frame  house  erected  in  the  tovra- 
ship.  The  name  Elyria,  was  formed  from  the  surname  of  Mr.  Ely 
and  the  last  syllable  of  the  given  name  of  his  wife,  Ma-ria.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  county,  the  old  court  house  was  built,  which 
was  used  as  a  church  by  the  Presbyterians,  until  they  built  a  house 
of  worship,  the  first  erected  in  the  village.  Elyria  is  a  beautiful 
and  thriving  village ;  in  its  center  is  a  handsome  public  square,  shown 
in  the  engraving :  the  large  building  in  front  is  the  court  house,  be- 
yond, on  the  right,  is  the  public  square,  on  which  are  seen,  facing 
"  Beebe's  block,"  "  the  Mansion  House"  and  "  the  brick  block."  The 
Gothic  structure  on  the  left,  is  the  Presbyterian  church,  designed  by 
R.  A.  Sheldon,  of  New  York,  and  erected  in  1846-7,  by  H.  J.  & 
S.  C.  Brooks,  of  Elyria ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  churches  in 
Ohio,  built  of  sandstone,  and  finished  throughout  in  a  tasteful  and 
substantial  manner,  at  an  expense  of  about  $8000. 

The  village  stands  on  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  forks  of  Black 
river,  on  which,  near  the  town,  are  two  beautiful  falls,  of  40  feet 
perpendiculai-  descent,  highly  valuable  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
At  the  falls  on  the  west  fork,  the  scenery  is  wild  and  picturesque ;  the 
rocks  are  lofty,  and  overhang  the  valley  for  perhaps  son.e  30  feet. 
At  that  point  is  a  large  cavern,  of  a  semi-circular  form,  about  75 
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feet  deep,  100  broad  at  the  entrance,  with  a  level  floor,  and  wall 
fi-nm  5  to  9  feet  high,  forming  a  cool  and  romantic  retreat  from  the 
heats  of  summer.  The  sandstone  boundinij  the  valley,  is  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  is  much  used  for  building  purposes.  Elyna 
rontains  1  Episcopal,  J  Methodist,  1  Baptist,  1  Disciples  and  1  or  2 
Congregationalchurches,!  classical  academy,  6  dry  goods,  3  grocery 
;md  3  drug  stores,  1  newspaper  printing  office,  1  woollen,  1  axe,  and 
h  ^nd  blind  fartrry  1  tumace  1  machme  ';hop  3  flourmg  mills 
1    I  ihnut  15(in   nlnlitints 


Collegiate  Buildings,  Oberlin. 
Elirht  miles  southwest  of  Elyria,  is  the  village  of  Oberlin,  so 
iiaine"d  from  Rev.  John  Frederic  Oberlin,  pastor  ofWaldbach,  Swit- 
zerland, who  was  remarkable  for  his  great  benevolence  of  character : 
he  was  bom  in  Strasbourg,  in  1740,  and  died  at  Waldbach,  in  1826. 
The  town  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  and  level  plain,  girftd  around  by 
the  original  forest  in  its  primitive  majesty.  The  dwellings  at  Ober- 
lin are  usually  two  stories  in  height,  built  of  wood,  and  painted 
white,  after  the  manner  of  the  villages  of  New  England,  to  which 
this  has  a  striking  resemblance.  Oberlin  contains  3  dry  goods  and 
1  book  store,  a  Presbyterian  church,  the  collegiate  buildings,  and 
about  150  dwellings.  The  Oberlin  Evangelist,  which  has  a  circula- 
tion of  5000,  and  the  Oberlin  Quarterly  Review,  are  published  here. 
The  engraving  shows,  on  the  right,  the  Preshvterian  church,  a  sub- 
stantial brick  buildmg,  neatly  finished  externally  and  internally,  and 
capable  of  holding  a  congregation  of  3000  persons ;  beyond  it,  on  a 
green  of  about  12  acres,  stands  Tappan  Hall ;  and  facing  the  green, 
commencing  on  the  left,  are  seen  Oberhn  Hall,  Ladies'  Hall  and 
Colonial  Hall,  all  of  which  buildings  belong  to  the  Institute.  By  the 
annual  catalogue  of  1846-7,  there  were  at  Oberlin  492  pupils,  viz: 
in  the  theological  department,  25;  college,  106;  teachers  depart- 
ment, 16;  shorter  course,  4;  male  preparatory,  174;  young  ladies' 
course,  140 ;  and  ladies'  preparatory,  28.  Of  these,  there  were 
males  314,  and  females  178.     The  annexed  sketch  of  Oberlin  was 
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written  by  J.  A.  Harris,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Herald,  and  pub- 
Iished  in  that  print,  in  1845. 

The  Oberiin  Collegiate  Inslimte  is  emphatically  the  people's  college,  and  allhoach  some 
ol  Its  leading  chatactpnsdca  are  peculiar  to  the  institution,  and  are  at  variance  with  the 
general  public  opinion  and  prejudicea,  the  college  exerts  a  wide  and  healthful  influence  It 
places  a  useful  and  thoroughly  practical  education  within  the  reach  of  indiEenl  and  indua- 
trious  yoirng  men  and  women,  as  well  as  those  in  affluent  circumstances  ;  and  many  in  all 
ranks  of  life  avail  themselves  of  the  rare  advantages  etyoyed  at  Oberiin.  The  averajte 
number  of  studenla  the  last  five  years  is  598,  and  this,  too.  be  it  remembered  in  an  insiitu 
lion  that  haa  sprung  up  in  what  was  a  dense  wilderness  but  a  dozen  yeara  ago  '  To  re- 
co™  aU  mereduiity,  we  will  give  a  concise  history  of  ita  origin  and  progress. 
I  Jt  ,h  "[*  "^  f"P^^^i  was  a  promuient  founder  of  Oberiin.  His  enterprising  spin, 
led  111  the  devising  and  uicipieut  steps.  Wilhoul  any  fiind  in  the  start,  in  Augost  im  h- 
tode  over  the  ground,  for  inspection,  where  the  village  of  Oberiin  now  stands.  It  was  then 
a  dense,  heavy,  unbroken  forest,  the  land  level  aud  wet,  almost  inaccessible  by  roads,  and 
the  prospects  for  a  settlement  forbidding  in  the  extreme.  In  November,  1832.  Mr.  Ship- 
herd,  m  aranpany  with  a  few  others,  selected  the  site.  Five  hundred  acres  of  land  were 
conditionallr  pledged  by  Messrs.  Street  and  Hughes,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  which  the 
college  buildings  now  stand.  A  volunlan'  board  of  trustees  held  their  first  meeting  in  the 
winter  ot  1H33,  m  a  small  Indian  opening  on  the  site.  The  legislature  of  1833-4,  cranted 
a  charter  with  university  privileges.  Improvements  were  commenced  a  log  house  or  two 
were  erected,  people  began  to  locale  in  the  colony,  and  in  1834,  the  board  of  trustees  re- 
solved to  open  the  school  for  the  reception  of  colored  persona  of  both  seies,  to  be  reearded 
as  on  an  equality  with  others.  In  January.  1835.  Mesars.  Mahan,  Finney  and  Morgan 
were  appomted  as  teachers,  and  in  May  of  that  year,  Mr.  Mahan  commenced  houae-keep- 
rngmasraali  log  dwelling.  Such  was  the  beginning— and  the  present  result  is  a  striking 
und^i.?,^!"  ,-^^"  ol^lacfescan  be  overcome,  and  what  good  can  be  accomplished 
under  our  free  mstituuons.  by  the  indomitable  energy,  earnest  zeal,  and  unfeltering  perse- 
verance  o(  a  lew  men.  when  they  engage  heart  and  soul  in  a  great  philanthropic  enterpriae 
Oberhn  is  now  a  pleasant,  thriving  village,  of  about  two  thousand  souls,  with  neceasarv 
B  ores  and  mechanic^  shops,  the  largest  church  in  the  state,  and  a  good  temperance  b^. 
It  IS  a  community  of  telotaUers.  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  sale  of  ardent  miriw 
never  having  been  permuted  w.thm  its  borders.  The  college  buildings  number  seven  cm.- 
modious  edifices.  Rev.  A,  Mahan.  is  pre^dent  of  the  Colle^-ale  Institute  assisted  by  fif^n 
able  Ptolessors  and  teachers.  Endowments— eight  professorships  are  supported  in  part  by 
pledges ;  500  acres  of  land  at  Oberiin,  and  10.000  acres  in  western  Vir^ 

1.  To  educat^yonths  of  both  s> 
in  a  sound  body,  connected  with  a 

by  a  judicious  system  of  manual  la 

-^U"  ''^^,  *"^  10  confirm  in  the  process  of  education  the  habit  of  self-denial,  patient 
endurance,  a  chastened  moral  courage,  and  a  devout  consecration  of  the  whole  being  to  God. 
m  seeking  the  beat  good  of  man. 

3.  To  establish  universal  liberiy  by  (he  abolition  of  every  form  of  sin 

b„*k  taVn'S  S°4;S  ■fTdSr/  "■ '"""°  ■"""■■  •"" "'"  "■•  "* "  •"•■ 

5.  To  raise  up  a  church  and  ministers  who  shall  be  known  and  read  of  all  men  in  deeti 
sympathy  with  Chnst,  in  holy  living,  and  in  efficient  action  against  all  which  God  forbids. 
■  f  " '"f^li  =  eemmary,  afTordmg  thorough  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  an  educa- 
Zinl',t°J^  «^^es  and  in  which  colored  persons,  of  both  sexes,  shall  be  freely  admitted, 
and  on  the  terms  of  equality  and  brotherhood. 

We  confess  that  much  of  our  prejudice  against  the  Oberiin  CoUege  has  been  removed  by 
™v,T.i  ™«  '"S"'"*""!'  The  course  of  training  and  studies  pursued  there,  appear  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  rear  up  a  class  of  healthy,  useful,  self-educated  and  self-relyine  n 
ana  women — a  class  which  the  nnm-  mBT.'o  =/!>.   -..a  j...„i..„. .„.__   ...  ." 


,      .,  7  , —  1"""'  ■""""  ">"'  uiiu  uauguier  may  enter  on  eaual  terms 

m  h  others,  with  an  opportunity  to  outstrip  in  the  race,  as  they  often  do.  It  is  the  only 
joUege  in  the  Umted  Slates  where  females  enjoy  the  privileges  of  males  in  acquiring  an 
wlucation,  and  where  degrees  are  conferred  on  ladies ;  and  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  in- 
BlrucUon  has  proved  highly  usefiil.  By  combining  manual  labor  with  study,  the  physical 
ays  em  keeps  jwice  with  the  mind  in  strength  and  development,  and  the  result  in  mZZ^ 
M  sound  mmds  in  healthy  bodies."  Labor  and  attention  to  household  duties  are  made 
fcmiliar  and  honorable,  and  pleased  as  we  were  to  note  the  intelligent  and  healthful  coun- 
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lenanccB  of  the  young  ladies  seated  at  the  bontding  ho  ise  dinner  table,  the  gratificHtion 
was  heightened  ebottly  after  by  observing  the  same  graceful  ftrms  clad  in  tidy  long  aprons, 
and  busily  engaged  in  putting  the  dining  hail  in  order.  And  the  literary  eicrciseg  of  the 
same  tadiea,  proved  that  the  labor  of  the  hands  in  the  institution  had  i>een  no  hindrance  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Young  in  yeara  as  is  Oberhn,  the  institution  has  sent  abroad  many  well  qualified  and 
diligent  laborers  in  the  great  moral  field  of  the  world.  Her  graduates  may  be  found  in 
nearly  every  missionary  clime,  and  her  scholars  are  active  co-workers  in  many  of  the  phi- 
lanthropic movements  that  distinguish  the  age.  It  is  the  people's  college,  and  long  may  i 
prove  an  iticreaaing  blessing  to  the  people. 

Black  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Black  River,  8  miles  from  Elyria 
has  a  good  harbor,  capable  of  much  improvement.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  the  county :  it  has  a  beacon,  several  forwarding  houses 
and  stores,  and  about  50  dwellings.  La  Porte,  3  miles  as.  of  E.,  on 
the  Wooster  and  Akron  road,  has  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist  and 
1  Universalist  church,  2  stores  and  about  50  dwellings.  There  are 
other  smali  villages,  among  which  may  be  named  Corwinville,  Fr?n 
Creek,  Wellington  Center  and  Grafton  Center. 


LUCAS. 

Lucas,  named  from  the  Hon.  Robert  Lucas,  governor  of  Ohio 
from  1833  to  1836,  has  been  created  within  a  few  years.  The  sur- 
face is  level,  a  portion  of  it  covered  by  the  black  swamp,  and  the 
northern  part  a  sandy  soil.  The  principal  productions  are  Indian 
com,  wheat,  potatoes  and  oats.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  town- 
ships in  1840,  with  their  population : 

Port  Lawrence,   2335        Sylvania,  426 

Providence,  160        Waterville,        755 

Richfield,  204        Waynesfield,   1290 

Royalton,  401         Wing,  145 

Sprmgfield,  443         York,  435 

Swan  Creek,  494 

The  population  of  Lucas,  in  1840,  was  9392,  or  about  5  inhab 
itants  to  the  square  miie. 

This  region  of  country — the  Maumee  valley — has  been  the  theater 
of  important  historical  incidents.  The  greatest  event,  Wayne's 
victory,  or  "  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,"  was  fought  August  20th, 
1794,  within  the  limits  of  this  county. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  Wayne  having  been  joined  by  General  Scott, 
with  1600  mounted  Kentuckians,  moved  forward  to  the  Maumee. 
By  the  8th  of  August,  the  army  had  arrived  near  the  junction  of  the 
Auglaize  with  that  stream,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  Fort 
Defiance,  at  that  point.  The  Indians,  having  learned  from  a  deserter 
of  the  approach  of  Wayne's  army,  hastily  abandoned  their  head 
quarters  at  Auglaize,  and  thus  defeated  the  plan  of  Wayne  to  sur- 

Erise  them,  for  which  object  he  had  cut  two  roads,  intending  to  march 
y  neither.     At  Fort  Defiance,  Wayne  received  full  information  of 
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the  Indians,  and  the  assistance  tliey  were  to  derive  from  the  volun- 
teers at  Detroit  and  vicinity.  On  the  13th  of  August,  true  to  the 
spirit  of  peace  advised  by  Washington,  he  sent  Christian  Miller,  who 
had  been  naturaHzed  among  the  Shawanese,  as  a  special  messenger 
to  offer  terms  of  friendship.  Imfiatient  of  delay,  he  moved  forward, 
and  on  the  16th,  met  Miller  on  his  return  with  the  message,  that  if 
the  Americans  would  wait  ten  days  at  Grand  Glaize,  [Fort  defiance,] 
they — the  Indians — would  decide  for  peace  or  war.  On  the  18th 
)he  army  arrived  at  Roche  de  Bauf,  just  south  of  the  site  of  Water- 
ville,  where  they  erected  some  light  works  as  a  place  of  deposite 
for  their  heavy  baggage,  which  was  name<l  Fort  Deposite.  During 
the  19th,  the  army  labored  at  their  works,  and  about  8  o'clock  on 
the  mommg  of  the  20th,  moved  forward  to  attack  the  Indians,  who 
were  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Maumee,  at  and  around  a  hili 
called  "Presque  Isle,"  about  two  miles  south  of  the  site  of  Maumee 
City,  and  four  south  of  the  British  Fort  Miami.  From  Wayne's  re- 
port of  the  battle,  we  make  the  following  extract : 

The  leg^on  wae  on  the  right,  its  flatik  cmered  by  the  Maumee :  one  brigade  of  niounled 
vokinteers  on  the  left,  under  Brig.  Gtn,  Todd,  and  the  other  in  the  rear,  under  Brie,  Gen 
^''^'',  A  select  battalion  of  mounted  voluntee™  moved  in  front  of  the  legicm,  com- 
manded by  Major  Price,  who  wds  directed  to  keep  Euffieiently  advanced,  m  \s  to  give 
tiinely  notice  tor  the  (roo^  to  form  io  case  of  acUon,  it  being  yet  undetermined  whether 
the  Indnns  would  decide  for  pence  or  (rar. 

Alter  advancing  abont  five  miles.  Major  Price's  corps  received  so  severe  a  lire  fi^m  the 
enemy,  who  were  eecreted  in  the  woods  and  high  grass.aa  to  compel  them  to  retreat.  The 
egion  wa^  mimediately  formed  in  two  Imes,  principally  in  a  close  thick  wood,  which  es- 
t™ded  formilea  ou  our  left,  and  for  a  very  considerable  distance  in  from;  the  ground 
be:n£  covered  with  old  fellen  titnber,  probably  occaiioned  by  ft  tornado,  which  rendered  il 
impracticable  for  the  cavalry  to  act  with  effect,  and  afforded  the  enemy  the  moat  favorable 
coiert  Jor  their  mode  of  warfiire.  The  savages  were  formed  in  three  lines,  within  sup- 
portmg  diEtauce  of  each  other,  and  csteuding  for  near  two  miles  at  right  angles  with  the 
rivtr  I  soon  discovered,  from  the  weight  of  the  fire  and  entenl  of  their  hues,  that  the 
enemy  w-rem  hill  force  in  front,  in  possession  of  their  favorite  ground,  and  endeavoring 
to  turn  our  lell  Hank  I  therefore  gave  orders  for  the  second  line  to  advance  and  support 
the  hrat  i  and  directed  Major  General  Scott  to  gain  and  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  savages, 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  mounted  volunteers,  by  a  circuitOBs  rotte  ■  at  the  same  time  I 
ordered  the  front  line  to  advance  and  charge  with  trailed  arms,  and  roase  the  Indians  ft-om 
Uieir  coveria  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  aad  when  np,  to  deHver  a  close  and  well-directed 
fire  oil  their  backs,  followed  by  a  brisk  charge,  so  as  not  to  give  them  time  to  load  again. 
1  aiso  ordered  Captain  Mis  Campbell,  who  commanded  the  legionary  cavahy,  to  turn  the 
eft  flank  of  the  enemy  nest  the  river,  and  which  afforded  a  favorable  field  for  that  corps 
to  act  in.  All  these  orders  were  obeyed  with  spirit  and  promptitude ;  but  snch  was  the 
impetuosiQ.  of  the  charge  by  the  first  line  of  in&nlry,  that  the  Indiana  and  Canadian 
mihtia  and  volunteers  were  drove  from  all  their  coverts  in  so  short  a  time,  that  although 
every  posaible  e^rtion  wag  nsed  by  the  officers  of  the  second  Une  of  the  legion,  and  by 
Genet^ls  Scon,  Todd  and  Earbee,  of  the  mounted  volunteers,  to  gain  their  proper  posj- 
tioT^  but  part  of  each  could  gel  up  in  seas^  to  participate  in  the  action  ;  .he  enemy  b^g 
drove,  m  the  course  of  one  hour,  more  than  two  miles  through  the  thick  woods  already 
mentioned,  by  less  than  one  half  their  numbers.  From  every  account  the  enemy  amounted 
to  two  thousand  combatants.  The  troops  actually  engaged  against  them  were  short  of  nine 
hundred  This  horde  of  savages,  with  their  allies,  abandoned  themselves  to  flieht  and 
dispersed  wirii  terror  atod  dismay  leaving  our  victorious  army  in  full  and  quiet  possession 
ot  the  held  ol  battle,  which  terminated  under  the  influence  of  the  guns  of  the  British  gar- 

The  bravery  and  conduct  of  every  officer  belonging  to  the  army,  from  the  generals  down 
totheeufflgns,  mem  my  highest  approbation.  There  were,  however,  some  whose  rank 
and  ffltuBtion  placed  their  conduct  in  a  very  conspicuous  point  of  view,  and  which  I  ob- 
served with  pleasure,  and  the  most  lively  gratitude.    Among  whom,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
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mention  Brigadier  General  Wilkinsam  and  Colonsl  Hamlramcit,  ihe  commanilBntg  of  'he 
right  and  left  wings  of  the  legion,  wiiose  brave  eiample  inspired  the  ttoopo.  To  ihoee  I 
must  add  the  namea  of  my  &ithfiil  and  gallant  aids-de-c«mp,  Captains  IJe  Butt  and  T. 
Lewis,  and  Lieutenant  Hatriaon,  who,  with  the  Adjutant  General,  Mojor  Mills,  rendrred 
(he  most  cssculial  eerviee  by  communicating  my  orders  in  every  direction,  and  by  their  con- 
duct and  bravery  enciling  the  troops  to  preaa  for  victory.  •  »  • 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  that  of  the  federal  army.  The  woods  were 
Elrcwed  for  a  considerable  diewnce  with  the  dead  bodies  of  Indians  and  their  white  auxil- 
iaries, the  latter  armed  with  British  muskets  and  bayonets. 

We  remained  three  days  and  niehis  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee,  in  front  of  the  field 
of  halile,  during  which  time  all  the  houses  and  corn-fields  were  cctisumed  and  destroyed 
for  a  considerable  distance,  both  above  and  below  Fort  Miami,  as  well  as  within  pistol-shot 

and  conflagration,  among  which  were  the  houses,  stores  and  ptopeiry  of  Colonel  M'Kee, 
the  Britifh  Indian  agent  and  principal  etimulator  of  the  war  now  eiisting  between  the 
United  States  and  the  savages. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  battle,  was  33  killed  and  100 
wounded,  including  5  officers  among  the  killed,  and  19  wounded. 

One  of  the  Canadians  taken  in  tEe  action,  estimated  the  force  of 
the  Indians  at  about  1400.  He  also  stated  that  about  70  Canadians 
were  with  them,  and  that  Col.  M'Kee,  Capt.  Elliott  and  Simon  Girty 
were  in  the  field,  but  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  near  the  riven 
When  the  broken  remains  of  the  Indian  army  were  pursued  under 
the  British  fort,  the  soldiers  could  scarce  be  restrained  from  storm- 
ing it.  This,  independent  of  its  results  in  bringing  on  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  would  have  been  a  desperate  measure,  as  the  fort 
mounted  10  pieces  of  artillery,  and  was  garrisoned  by  450  men, 
while  Wayne  had  no  armament  proper  to  attack  such  a  strongly 
fortified  place.  While  the  troops  remained  in  the  vicinity,  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  communication  between  the  garrison  and 
the  savages.  The  gates  were  shut  against  them,  and  their  rout  and 
slaughter  witnessed  with  apparent  unconcern  by  the  British.  That 
the  Indians  were  astonished  at  the  lukewarmness  of  their  real  allies, 
and  regarded  the  fort,  in  case  of  defeat,  as  a  place  of  refuge,  is  evi- 
dent from  various  circumstances,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  well 
known  reproach  of  Tecumseh,  in  his  celebrated  speech  to  Proctor, 
after  Perry's  victory.  The  near  approach  of  the  troops  drew  forth 
a  letter  of  remonstrance  from  Major  Campbell,  the  British  com- 
mandant, to  General  Wayne.  A  sharp  correspondence  ensued,  but 
without  any  especial  results.  The  morning  before  the  army  left, 
General  AVayne,  after  arranging  his  force  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  that  they  were  all  on  the  alert,  advanced  with  his  numerous 
staff  and  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  to  the  glacis  of  the  British  fort,  re- 
connoitering  it  with  great  deliberation,  while  the  garrison  were  seen 
■with  lighted  matches,  prepared  for  any  emergency.  It  is  said  that 
Wayne's  party  overheard  one  of  the  British  subordinate  officers 
appeal  to  Major  Campbell,  for  permission  to  fire  upon  the  cavalcade, 
and  avenge  such  an  insulting  parade  under  his  majesty's  guns ;  but 
that  ofiicer  chided  him  with  the  abrupt  exclamation,  "be  a  gentle- 
man !  be  a  gentleman .'"  On  the  27th,  Wayne's  army  returned  to 
Fort  Defiance,  by  easy  marches,  laying  waste  the  villages  and  com 
fields  of  the  Indians,  for  about  50  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Mau 
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mee ;  this  was  done  with  the  hope  that  the  fear  of  famine  would 
prove  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  producing  peace. 

Jonathan  Alder,  who  was  at  this  time  living  with  the  Indians,  has 
given,  in  his  mss.  autobiography,  the  Indian  account  of  the  battle  of 
Fallen  Timbers.  He  says,  after  describing  the  attack  on  Fort  Re- 
covery and  the  retreat  to  Defiance : 

We  remained  here  [Defiance]  nbom  two  weeks,  uinU  we  heard  of  the  approach  of  Wayne, 
when  we  packed  up  our  goods  nnd  atoned  for  the  old  Englteh  fort  at  the  Mauinee  rapida. 
Here  we  prepared  ourseWes  for  batlle,  and  sent  the  women  and  children  down  about  three 
miles  below  the  foH  ;  and  as  I  did  not  wish  to  fight,  they  sent  me  to  Sandusky,  to  inform 
some  Wyaadols  there  of  the  great  battle  that  was  about  to  take  place.  I  remained  at  San- 
dusky until  the  batile  was  over.  The  Indians  did  not  wait  more  than  tiiree  or  four  days, 
before  Wayne  made  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  a  long  praine  on  the  nver,  where  he 
halted,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  suit  himself.  Now  the  Indians  are  very  cunous 
about  fighting;  for  when  they  know  they  are  going  into  a  battle,  they  will  not  eat  any 
thing  just  previous.  They  say  that  if  a  man  is  shot  in  riie  body  when  he  is  entirely  empty, 
there  is  not  half  as  much  danger  of  the  ball  passing  through  his  bowels,  as  when  they  are 
full  So  they  started  the  first  morning  without  eating  any  thmg,  and  movmg  upto  the  end 
of  the  prairie,  ran°-ed  themselves  m  order  of  batlle  at  the  edge  of  the  timber  There  ihey 
wailed  all  day  without  any  food,  and  at  night  reraraed  and  partook  of  Iheir  suppers.  The 
second  morning  they  a^ain  phiced  dieajaelves  in  the  same  position,  atid  again  returned  at 
nighl  and  supped.  By  this  time  they  had  begun  to  get  weak  from  eating  only  once  a  day, 
and  concluded  they  would  eat  breakfast  before  they  again  started.  So  the  ne«  mommg 
they  began  to  cook  and  eat.  Some  were  eating,  and  others,  who  had  finished,  had  moved 
forward  to  their  stations,  when  Wayne's  army  was  seen  approaching.  Soon  as  they  were 
within  gunshot,  the  Indians  began  firing  upon  them ;  but  Wayne,  making  no  hall,  rushed  on 
upon  them.  Only  ft  small  part  of  the  Indians  being  on  the  ground,  they  were  obliged  to  give 
back,  and  finding  Wayne  too  strong  for  Ihem,  oHempled  to  retreat.  Those  who  were  on 
the  waybearct  the  noise,  and  t^irang  to  their  assistance.  So  some  were  nmnmg  from,  and 
others  to  the  battle,  which  created  gi-eat  confusion.  In  the  mean  time,  the  light-horse  had 
gone  entirely  around,  and  come  in  upon  their  rear,  blowing  then-  horns  and  closmg  in  upon 
them  The  Indians  now  found  that  they  were  completely  surrounded,  and  all  that  could, 
made  their  escape,  and  tht  baUnce  were  aU.kiiled,  which  was  no  small  number.  Among 
these  last,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  all  the  Wyandots  that  lived  at  Sandusky  at  the 
time  I  went  to  inform  them  of  the  expected  battle.  The  main  body  of  the  Indians  were 
back  nearly  two  miles  from  the  battle-ground,  and  Wayne  had  taken  them  by  surprise,  and 
made  such  a  slaughter  among  them  that  they  were  entirely  discouraged,  and  made  the  best 
of  their  way  to  their  respective  homes. 

We  insert  below  some  anecdotes  of  the  battle,  the  first  three  of 
which  are  derived  from  a  published  source,  and  the  last,  second-hand 
from  Gen.  Harrison. 

At  the  time  Capt.  Campbell  was  endcavormg  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  three 
Indians,  being  hemmed  in  by  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  plunged  into  the  river,  and  endeav- 
ored to  swim  to  the  opposite  aide.  Two  negroes  of  the  army,  on  the  opposite  bank,  con- 
cealed themselves  behind  a  log  to  intercept  them.  When  within  shooting  distance,  one  of 
them  shot  the  foremost  through  the  head.  The  other  two  took  hold  of  him  lo  drag  him  to 
diore,  when  the  second  negro  fired  and  killed  another.  The  remaming  Indian  being  now 
in  ehoal  water,  endeavored  to  tow  the  dead  bodies  to  the  bank.  In  the  mean  lime  the 
first  negro  bad  re-loaded,  and  firing  upon  the  survivor,  mortally  wounded  him.  On  ap- 
proaching them,  the  negroes  judged  fi™n  their  striking  resemblance  and  devotion,  that  they 
were  brothers.    After  scalping  them,  fiiey  let  their  bodies  float  down  stream. 

Another  circnmslance  goes  to  show  with  what  obstinacy  the  confiicl  was  mmntained,  by 
individuab  in  both  armies.  A  soldier  who  had  got  detached  a  ebotl  distance  fiDni  the  army, 
met  a  angle  Indian  in  the  woods,  when  they  attacked  each  other— -die  soldier  with  his  bayo- 
net, ihe  Indian  with  his  tomahawk.  Two  days  after,  they  were  found  dead  ;  the  soldier 
with  his  bayonet  in  the  body  of  the  Indian— the  Indian  with  his  tomahawk  m  the  head  ol 
the  soldier.  ,        ,„  ■   ,  j- 

Several  months  after  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  a  ntmiber  of  Fotawatarme  Indians  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Wayne  where  Ihey  expressed  a  desire  to  see  "  The  Wind;'  as  they  called 
Gen.  Wayne.  On  being  asked  for  an  esplanation  of  the  name,  they  replied,  that  at  the  bat- 
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lie  of  the  20lh  of  August,  ho  was  eiaclly  like  a  hurricane,  which  drivea  and  (esra  ever* 
Ihing  before  il. 

Gen,  Wayne  waa  a  man  of  most  ardent  impulses,  and  in  llie  heat  of  action  apt  to  forge* 
that  he  was  the  general— not  the  soldier.  When  the  attack  on  the  Indians  who  were  con- 
cealed behind  the  fallen  limbers,  was  commencine  by  ordering  the  regulars  up,  the  late 
Gen.  Harrison,  then  aid  lo  Wayne,  being  lieutenant  with  the  title  of  major,  addreseed  hia 
Bupenor— '•  Gen.  Wayne,  I  am  afraid  yoo  will  gel  into  the  fight  yourself,  and  forget  to  give 
ine  the  necessary  field  orders.-     "  Perhaps  i  may,"  replied  Wayne,  "  and  if  I  do,  recoUect 

the  standing  order  for  the  day  is,  charge  the  d d  rascaU  with  the  bayonets." 

_  That  this  Indian  war  was  in  a  areat  measure  sustained  by  British 
influence,  admits  of  ample  proof  That  they  lent  their  aid  in  ihia 
campaign  and  battle,  is  fully  confirmed  in  the  extract  given  from  a 
letter  from  Gen.  Harrison  to  Hon.  Thomas  Chilton,  dated  North 
Bend,  Feb.  17th,  1834. 

Thai  the  northweatern  and  Indian  war  was  a  continuation  of  the  revolnlionary  contest, 
IB  susceptible  of  proof.  The  Indiana  in  that  quarter  had  been  engaged  in  the  first  seven 
years  of  the  war,  as  ihe  allies  of  Great  Britain,  and  (hey  had  no  incluiation  to  continue  it 
after  the  peace  of  1783.  It  is  lo  British  inlluenee  that  their  subsequent  hoslilitiea  are  to  be 
■itTibuied,  The  agents  of  that  govemraenl  never  ceased  to  stimulate  iheir  enmity  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  represent  tiie  peace  which  had  been  made  as  a 


temporary  truce,  at  tiie  expiration  of  which,  "  their  great  fathers  would  unite  with  ihem  in 
die  war,  ond  drive  ihe  long  knives  from  the  land  which  they  had  so  uiyusily  usurped  from 
lUB  red  children."  Thiswas  the  cause  of  the  detention  of  iheposisof  Detroit,  Mackinaw, 
and  ^lagara,  so  long  after  the  treaty  of  1783.  The  reasons  assigned  for  so  doing,  deceived 
nobody,  after  the  Mure  of  the  negotiation  atiempled  by  Gen.  Lincoln,  Gov.  Randolph  and 
Uol,  rickermg,  under  British  mediation  yoluncarify  tendered. 

The  bare  suggestion  of  a  wish  by  the  British  authorities,  would  have  been  safficient  to 
induce  thejudians  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  the  American  commissioners.  But  at 
'  ■ "liholding  the  supplies  with  which  the  Indians  had  been  previously  furnished 


would  have  left  no  other  alternative 


a  that  period,  however,  the 


,         }°"8ef  earned  on  "  m  disguise."     Acts  of  open  hostility  were  committed.     In 

June,  1 794,  the  Indians  aaaembled  at  tiie  Miami  of  the  Lake,  and  were  completely  equipped 
out  of  the  Kng's  store,  from  tiie  fort  (a  large -and  regularly  fortified  work)  which  had  been 
built  there  in  the  preeedmg  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  tiie  operations  of  the  Indiana 
ogainat  the  army  of  Gen.  Wayne.  Nor  was  the  aaaislance  Ihnited  to  the  supply  of  provi- 
sionsandmumiionsofwar.  On  the  advance  of  the  Indians,  they  were  attended  by  a  cap- 
lain  of  the  British  army,  a  seijeant,  and  six  matrosaea,  provided  with  fixed  ammunition 
suited  lo  the  cahber  of  two  field  pieces,  which  had  been  taken  fi^m  Gen.  Si.  Clair,  and  de- 
posited m  a  creek  near  the  scene  of  his  defeat  in  1791.  Thus  attended,  tiiey  appeared  be- 
lore  ton  Recovery,  (the  advanced  post  of  our  army,)  on  the  4tii  of  July,  1794,  and  having 
defeated  a  large  detachment  of  our  troops,  encamped  under  its  walls,  would  probably  have 
succeeded  ra  laking  the  fori,  if  the  guns  which  they  expected  to  find  had  not  been  pre- 
viously discovered  and  removed.  In  this  action,  Capl.  Hartshorn,  of  the  lat  sub-legion, 
was  wounded  by  tiie  Indians,  and  afterwards  killed  in  a  struggle  with  Capl.  M'Kee  of  the 
tJniiah  army.* 

Uponlhe  advance  of  tiie  American  army  in  tiie  followmg  montii,  the  Britjah  fort  at  the 
Kapids  was  agam  the  point  of  rendezvous  for  the  Indians.  There  tiie  deficiencies  ui  arms 
ammunition  and  equipments,  were  again  supplied ;  and  there  ihey  were  fed  with  regular 
rations  from  tiie  Kng's  stores,  consisting  of  flour  and  Irish  beef,  until  the  arrival  of  Gen. 
Wayne  with  his  army,  on  tiie  30th  of  August.  In  ihe  general  action  of  that  day,  there  were 
two  mihtia  companies  from  Amherstburg  and  Detroit,  The  captam  of  the  cutter  (who  was 
also  ihe  clerk  of  the  court  at  tiiat  place)  was  found  among  the  killed,  and  one  of  his  privates 
taken  prisoner.  These  unequivocal  acts  of  hostility  on  the  pan  of  Great  Britain,  did  not 
pass  imnotieed  by  our  government,  and  aldiongh  aniioua  lo  avoid  a  general  war,  tiie  Fresi- 
dent  detemuned  thai  the  aggression  on  our  territory,  by  the  ereclion  of  a  fortre»  to  &r 
wiuiin  our  acknowledged  limits,  requfred  some  decisive  measure. 

•It  is  proper  to  slale,  that  Capt.  M'Kee  asserted  riiat  he  interfered  to  save  Harlsliom. 
but  that  he  refused  quaner  and  attempted  to  kill  him,  (M'Kee,)  and  would  hav»  nuceeded 
if  he  had  not  been  anticipaled  by  hit  (M'Kee's)  servant.  ' 
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Authority  was  thei^fore  given  to  Gen.  Wayne,  to  dispossess  the  inlmders,  if,  in  his  opin- 
ion, it  was  necessary  to  the  enccesa  of  his  operations  against  the  Indiana. 

Although  the  qualification  of  this  order,  in  its  literal  sense,  might  be  opposed  to  its  eie- 
cution  after  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Indians— the  daring  siolation  of  neutrality  which  wai 
professed,  by  the  supply  of  food,  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  enemy  on  the  very  mommg 
of  the  action,  afforded,  in  the  opinion  of  Gen.  Wayne,  a  sufficient  justification  for  its  being 
eanied  into  effect.  An  accurate  ciamination,  however,  of  the  defenses  of  the  fort,  made  by 
the  general  at  great  personal  hazard,  showed  but  too  clearly  that  our  email  howitzers,  which 
had  been  transported  on  the  baciss  of  horses,  our  only  artillery,  could  make  no  impression 
upon  its  massive  earthen  parapet,  while  the  deep  fosse  and  frasing  by  which  it  was  sur- 
ronnded,  afforded  no  prospect  of  the  success  of  an  escalade,  but  at  an  expense  of  valuabU 
lives,  which  the  occasion  did  not  seem  to  call  for.  , 

From  my  siluBlion  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  general  in  chief,  I  mention  these  things  from 
personal  knowledge.  If,  then,  the  relation  I  have  given  is  correct,  it  mast  be  admitted  that 
the  war  of  the  Tevalution  continued  in  the  weitem  conntry  until  Ike  peace  of  Greenville, 
in  1795. 

There  were  some  individuals  on  both  sides,  who  took  an  active 
part,  either  in  the  battle  or  its  connecting  events,  who  demand  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  Among  these,  were  the  faithful  spies  of 
Wayne,  whose  exploits  M'Donald  in  his  sketches  thus  describes. 

Gen.  Wayne,  having  a  bold,  vigilant  and  dexterous  enemy  to  contend  with,  found  it  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  use  the  utmost  caution  in  his  movements  to  guard  against  surprise. 
To  secure  his  army  against  the  possibihty  of  being  ambuscaded,  he  employed  a  number  of 
the  best  woodsmen  the  frontier  afforded  to  act  as  spies.  Capt.  Ephraim  Kibby,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  at  Columbia,  who  had  distinguished  himscU"  as  a  bold  and  intrepid  soldier, 
commanded  the  principal  part  of  this  corps. 

A  very  efrective  division  of  the  spies  was  commanded  by  Capt.  William  Wells.*     At- 

•Wm,  Wells,  while  achild,  was  capturedby  the  Indians,  and  became  the  adopted  son  of 
little  Turtle,  the  most  eminent  fotosl-warrior  and  statesman  of  his  tune.  In  the  defeats 
of  Harmar  and  St.  Clair.he  took  a  distinguished  part,  commanding  in  the  latter  action  300 
young  Indian  warriors,  who  were  posted  immediately  m  front  of  the  artillery,  and  caused 
such  carnage  among  tliose  who  served  it.  He  arranged  his  party  behind  logs  and  trees, 
immediately  under  the  knoll  on  which  the  guns  were,  and  thence,  almost  uninjured,  picked 
off  the  artillerists,  until,  it  is  said,  their  bodies  were  heaped  up  almost  to  the  height  of  their 
pieces.  After  this  sanguinary  affair,  his  forecast  enabled  him  to  anticipate  the  final  ascen- 
dancy of  the  whites,  who  would  be  aroused  by  their  reverses  to  such  eiertions  as  must  be 
successful  with  their  preponderance  of  power,  and  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  savages. 
His  mode  of  announcing  this  determination,  was  in  accordance  with  the  wmpie  and  sen- 
tentious habits  of  a  forest  life.  He  was  traversing  the  woods  in  the  morning,  with  his 
(uiopted  liiiher,  the  Little  Turtle,  when  pointing  to  the  heavens,  he  said, "  when  the  sun 
reaches  the  meridian,  I  leave  you  for  the  whites ;  ajid  whenever  you  meet  me  m  battle,  you 
most  kill  me  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  by  yon."  The  bonds  of  affection  and  respect  which 
had  bound  these  two  smgular  and  highly  gifted  men  together,  were  not  severed  or  weak- 
ened by  this  abrupt  dereliction.  Capt,  Wells  soon  afier  joined  Wayne's  army,  and  by  his 
intimacy  with  the  wilderness,  and  his  perfect  Imowledge  of  the  Indian  haunts,  habits  and 
modes  of  Indian  warfare,  became  an  invaluable  ausiliary  to  the  Americans.  He  served 
faithfiilly  and  fbueht  bravely  through  the  campaign,  and  at  the  close,  when  peace  had  re- 
stored amity  between  the  Indiana  and  the  whites,  rejoined  his  foster-father,  the  Little 
Tattle ;  and  their  friendship  and  connexion  was  broken  only  by  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter. When  hia  body  was  found  among  the  slain  at  Chicago,  in  August,  1619,  the  In- 
dians are  said  to  have  drank  his  blood,  from  a  supersHlious  belief  that  they  should  thus  im- 
bibe his  warlike  endowments,  which  had  been  considered  by  them  as  pre-eminent. 

The  above  paragraph  respecthig  Wells,  is  copied  from  the  discourse  of  Henry  Whiting, 
Esq.,  before  the  ffistorical  Society  of  Michigan  ;  that  below,  relating  to  his  death,  ifl  from 
the  MBS.  of  Col.  John  Johnston.   , 

William  Wella,  interpreter  for  the  Miaraiea,  and  whose  wife  was  of  that  nation,  himself 
uncle  to  Mrs.  Heald,  the  lady  of  the  commandant  at  Fort  Dearborn,  Chicago,  went  from 
Fort  Wayne  with  a  party  of  12  or  15  Miamies  to  that  place,  with  a  view  of  favoring  the 
escape  of  the  garrison  to  Fort  Wayne.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  than 
this,  for  Wells  was  peeuharly  obnoxious  to  the  Pulawaiimiee,  and  especially  to  the  chief. 
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isched  to  Wella'a  command  wew  the  following  men.  Robert  BCCIellan,  one  of  the  most 
active  men  on  foot  ihal  ever  lived.  Neil  to  him  was  Henry  Miller,  who  deserves  here  a 
passing  notice.  He  and  a  younger  brother,  named  Christopher,  had  been  made  caplivea 
by  the  Indiana  while  quite  young,  and  adopted  into  aa  IndUn  family.  He  Hved  with  Ihem 
until  about  34  years  of  age,  when,  although  he  had  adopted  all  their  cnsloms,  he  began 
to  think  of  returning  lo  his  relatives  among  die  whites.  His  resolution  continually  gaining 
strength  by  reflection,  he  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  and  endeavored  to  induce  his 
brother  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight,  hut  to  no  purpose,  Christopher  was  young  when 
captured,  he  was  now  a  good  hunter,  an  espert  woodsman  and  a  free  and  independent  In- 
dian. Henry  Miller,  however,  escaped  through  the  woods,  and  arrived  safe  among  his 
friends  in  Kentucky.  Capt.  Wells  was  familiar  with  Miller  during  his  captivity,  and  knew 
that  he  possesyd  that  firm  intrepidity  which  would  render  hhn  a  valuable  companion  in 
lime  of  need.  To  these  were  added,  Hickman,  May  and  Thorp,  all  men  of  tried  worth 
m  Indian  warmre. 

Capt.  Wells  and  hia  four  companions  were  eonfidenlial  and  privileged  gentleman  in 
ramp,  who  were  only  called  upon  to  do  duly  upon  very  particular  and  interestmg  occasions. 
Tliey  were  permitted  a  carte  blanche  among  the  horses  of  the  dragoons,  and  when  on 
duty  always  went  welt  mounted  ;  while  the  spies,  commanded  by  Capt.  Kibby,  went  on 
foot,  and  were  kept  constantly  on  the  alert,  scouring  the  country  in  every  direction. 

In  June,  1734,  while  the  head  quarters  of  the  army  was  at  Greenville,  Wayne  dis 
patched  Welis,  with  his  corps,  with  orders  to  bring  an  Indian  into  the  ramp  as  prisoner. 
Accordmgly  he  proceeded  eautionsly  with  his  party  through  the  Indian  country.  They 
crossed  the  St.  Mary's  and  thence  to  the  Anglaize,  without  meeting  with  any  straggling  party 
of  Indians,  In  passing  up  the  latter,  they  discovered  a  smoke,  dismounted,  tied  their 
horses  and  cautiously  reconnoitered.  They  found  three  Indians  encamped  on  a  high  open 
piece  of  ground,  clear  of  brush  or  any  undergrowth,  rendering  it  diflicult  to  approach  them 
without  being  discovered.  While  reconnoitering,  they  saw  not  very  distant  from  the 
camp,  a  lailen  tree.  They  relumed  and  went  round,  so  as  to  get' it  between  ihem  and  the 
Indians.  The  tree  top  being  fiill  of  leaves  would  serve  to  screen  them  from  observation 
rhey  crept  forward  on  their  hands  and  knees  with  the  caution  of  the  cat,  until  they  reached 
It,  when  they  were  withiu  70  or  80  yards  of  the  camp.  The  Indiana  were  silting  or  stand- 
ing about  the  fire,  roasting  their  venison,  laughing  and  making  merry  antics.  Utile  dream- 
ing that  death  was  about  stealing  a  march  upon  them.  Arrived  at  the  faUen  tree  their 
plans  were  selded.  M'Clellan,  who  was  almost  as  swift  of  foot  as  a  deer,  was  to  catch  the 
center  Indian,  whUe  Wells  and  MiUer  were  to  kill  the  other  two,  one  shooting  to  the  right 
and  the  other  to  die  left.  Resting  the  mozzles  of  their  riHes  on  a  log  of  the  felien  tree, 
they  aimed  for  the  Indiana  hearts.  Whiz  went  the  balls,  and  both  Indians  fell  Before 
the  amoke  had  risen  two  feet,  M'Clellan  was  runnmg  with  uplifted  tomahawk  for  the  re- 
maining Indian,  who  bounded  down  the  river,  but  finding  himself  hkely  to  be  headed  if  he 
conuiiued  in  that  direction,  he  turned  and  made  for  the  river,  which  at  that  pkce  had  a 
bluir  hank  about  30  feel  high.     On  reaching  it,  he  sprang  off  into  die  stream  and  sunk  to 

"  the  Black  Bird,"  who  was  the  leading  warrior  on  the  occasion.  The  Putawatimiea  were 
alone  m  arms  against  us,  at  the  time,  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  presence  of  Wells 
was  fatal  lo  the  safely  of  the  troops  ;  die  chief  Blackbird  had  often  spoken  lo  myaelf  m 
very  htter  tenns  against  him.  On  the  14th  oP  August,  1813,  a  council  was  held  between 
the  officers  and  the  chiefe,  at  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  whole  garrison  with  their  arms 
ammunition  Eoifficienl  for  the  journey  and  clothing,  should  retire  unmolested  lo  Fort  Wavne 
and  that  the  garrison,  wiih  aU  that  it  contained,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Indians  In 
the  mght  precedmg  the  evacualion,  all  the  powder  and  whiskey  in  the  fort  was  thrown  inco 
a  canal,  communicating  from  the  garrison  to  die  Chicago  river.  The  powder  floated 
out  and  discovered  the  deception  to  the  Indians;  this  greally  exasperated  them  and  no 
doubt  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  On  the  morning  of  the  15lh  of  August,  the  troops 
matched  out  to  commence  their  journey,  and  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians.  Wells  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  and  not  wishing  to  faU 
into  their  hands,  as  he  well  knew  that  in  that  case,  a  cruel  and  lingering  death  awaited 
bun,  wetted  powder  and  blacked  his  face,  as  a  token  of  defiance,  mounted  his  horse  and 
commenced  addressing  the  Indians  with  all  the  approbrious  and  insulting  language  he  could 
thmk  of.  His  purpose  evidently  was  lo  induce  them  to  dispatch  hun  forthwith.  His  obiecl 
was  accomplished.  They  became  so  enraged  at  last  «ilh  his  taunts  and  jeera,  that  one  of 
theni  shot  him  off  his  horse,  and  immediately  pouncing  upon  him,  cut  his  body  open,  took 
out  his  heart  and  eat  it  The  troops  weie  massacred,  the  commanding  officer  and  wife 
were  savetl.     ,    .    ,    Chicago  means  m  Patawatimie, "  the  place  of  thtpole  cat" 
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his  middle  i[\  the  aofl  mudjrt  iaTrottom,  M'Clellan  came  aftef  ariB  inslanciy  s^ang  upon 
him,  as  he  was  wallowjpg  and  endeavoring  to  eitricate  hiniaejf  from  the  miftT  The  In- 
dian drew  his  iaiife :  the  other  raised  hia  (omnhnwk  and  bade  him  throw  down  his  knife 
or  he  would  till  him  insiantly.    He  did  so,  and  surrendered  without  ferther  opposition. 

By  this  time,  Wells  and  his  companion  came  to  the  bank,  and  discovered  the  two  quietlj 
sticking  in  the  mud.  Their  prisoner  iwing  secure,  they  selected  a  place  where  ihe  bank 
was  less  precipitous,  went  down,  dragged  the  cap'ive  out  and  tied  him.  He  was  sulky 
and  refused  to  apeak  either  Indian  or  English.  Some  of  the  parly  went  back  for  their 
horses,  while  the  others  washed  the  mud  and  paint  ftom  the  prisoner.  When  cleaned,  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  white  man,  bnt  still  refused  to  speak,  or  give  any  account  of  himself. 
The  party  scalped  the  two  Indians  whom  they  had  shot,  and  then  set  off  for  head  quar- 
ters. Henry  Miller  havmg  some  suspicious  that  their  prisoner  might  possibly  be  his  broker 
Christopher,  whom  he  had  left  with  the  Indians,  years  previous,  rode  up  along  side  of  him, 
and  called  him  by  his  Indian  name.  At  the  sound,  he  started,  stared  around,  and  eag;erly 
inquired  how  he  came  to  know  his  name  ?  The  mystery  was  soon  explained.  Their  pris- 
oner was  indeed  Chiistopher  Miller  !  A  mysterious  providence  appeared  to  have  placed 
him  in  a  sitnatioa  in'  the  camp,  by  which  his  life  was  preserved.  Had  ha  been  sianding 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  he  would  inevitably  have  been  killed,  and  an  even  chance 
too,  if  not  by  his  own  brother.  But  that  fete  which  appears  to  have  doomed  the  Indian 
iBce  to  extinction,  permitted  the  white  man  to  live. 

When  they  arrived  at  Greenville,  their  prisoner  was  placed  in  the  guard  house.  Wayne 
often  interrogated  him  as  to  what  he  knew  of  the  future  intentions  of  the  Indians,  Capt. 
Wells  and  his  brother  Henry,  were  almost  constantly  with  him,  urging  him  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  ever  again  joining  the  Indians,  and  to  unite  with  the  whites.  For  some  tune 
he  was  reserved  and  sulky,  but  at  length  became  more  cheerful,  and  agreed  that  if  they 
would  release  him  from  his  confinement,  he  would  remain  among  ihem.  Capt.  Wells  and 
Henry  Miller  urged  Wayne  to  release  him,  who  did  ao,  with  the  observation,  that  should 
he  deceive  them  and  return  to  the  enemy,  they  would  be  one  the  stronger.  He  appeared 
pleased  with  his  change  of  situation,  and  was  mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  and  otherwise 
equipped  for  war.  He  jomed  the  company  of  Wells,  and  continued  through  the  war  a 
brave  and  intrepid  soldier. 

As  soon  as  Wells  and  his  company  had  rested  themselves,  they  were  anxious  for  another 
heut  with  the  red  men.  Time  without  action  was  irksome  to  such  stirring  spirits.  Ac- 
cordingly in  July,  they  left  Greenville,  then'  number  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Chris- 
topher Miller,  with  orders  to  bring  in  prisonera.  When  on  these  excursions,  they  were  al- 
ways monnled  on  elegant  horses  and  dressed  and  pajnled  in  Indian  style.  They  arrived 
in  the  country  near  the  Auglaiie,  when  they  met  a  single  Indian,  and  called  npon  him  to 
Burrcnder.  Notwithstanding  (here  were  w\  against  him,  he  refused,  levelled  his  rifle,  and 
as  they  approached  him  on  horseback,  fired,  missed  his  mark  and  then  ran.  The  thick  an- 
derbraeh  enabling  him  to  gam  upon  them,  Christopher  Miller  atid  M'Clellan  dismounted 
and  pursued,  and  the  latter  soon  overlook  hun.  Upon  this  he  turned  and  made  a  blow 
at  M'Clellan  with  his  rifle,  which  was  parried.  As  it  was  M'Clellan's  mtention  not  to  kill, 
he  kept  him  at  bay  until  Christopher  came  up,  when  they  closed  in,  and  made  him  prisoner 
without  receiving  injury.  They  then  turned  ahotit  and  arrived  with  him  at  Greenville. 
He  was  reported  to  be  a  Poltawatamie  chief  of  scarcely  equalled  courage  and  prowess. 
As  Christopher  Miller  had  performed  his  part  on  this  occasion,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
(he  brave  spirits  with  whom  he  acted,  he  had,  as  he  merited,  dieir  entire  confidence. 

On  one  of  Captain  Wells's  peregrinations  through  (he  Indian  country,  aa  he  came  to  the 
bank  of  the  St.  Mary's,  he  discovered  a  family  of  Indians  coming  up  the  river  in  a  canoe. 
He  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  concealed  his  men,  while  he  went  lo  the  bank  of  the 
river,  in  open  view,  and  called  to  the  Indians  to  come  over.  As  he  was  dreaed  in  Indian 
costnme  and  spoke  in  that  language,  they  crossed  to  him,  unsuspicious  of  danger.  The 
moment  the  canoe  struck  the  shore.  Wells  heard  the  nicking  of  the  cocks  of  Ms  comrades^ 
rifles,  as  they  prepared  to  shoot  the  Indians  ;  but  who  should  be  in  the  canoe  but  his  Indian 
fether  and  mother,  with  their  children  !  The  others  were  now  coming  forward  with  their 
rifles  cocked  and  ready  to  pour  in  a  deadly  fire  upon  this  family.  Wells  shouted  to  them 
to  desist,  informmg  them  who  the  Indians  were,  solemnly  declaring  that  the  first  man  who 
attempted  lo  injure  one  of  them  should  receive  a  ball  in  his  head.  '*  That  tamily,"  said  he 
to  his  men, "  had  fed  him  when  hungry,  clothed  him  when  naked,  and  nursed  him  when 
sick,  and  had  treated  hun  as  affectionately  as  their  own  children."  This  short  speech 
moved  the  sympathetic  hearts  of  his  leather-hunting-ahirt  comrades,  who  entered  at  onca 
into  his  feelings  and  approved  of  Lis  lenity.  Dropping  tiieir  tomahawks  and  riHcs,  they 
went  to  the  canoe  and  shook  hands  with  the  trembling  Indians  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 
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Wella  BBsnred  them  they  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  and  afier  talking  with  them  some  time  t> 
dispd  their  aimety,  he  told  them  '■  that  Gen.  Wayne  was  approaching  with  sn  oycrwhehn- 
ing  loroe  ;  that  the  best  thing  the  Indians  could  do  was  to  make  peace,  and  that  the  whiles 
did  not  wi^  to  continue  (he  war.  He  urged  hia  Indian  father  lo  keep  for  the  future  out  of 
itanger :  he  then  bade  them  farewell.  They  appeared  gratefiil  for  his  clemeuey,  pushed 
olt  their  canoe,  and  paddled  with  their  utmost  rapidity  down  stream.  Capt.  Weils  and  his 
comrades,  though  perfect  desperadoes  m  light,  upon  this  occasion  proved  thai  they  lareelr 
possessed  that  gratitudeaud  benevolence  whichdoeshonortohnmonkind 

While  WajTie's  army  lay  at  the  Indian  village  at  the  confluence  of  the  Auglaize  and 
Maumee,  htuldmg  Fort  Defiance,  the  general,  wishing  to  be  informed  of  the  intentions  of 
the  enemy  diqHtched  Capt  Wells's  party  to  bring  m  another  prisoner.  They  consisted 
Of  Wells,  M  Clellan,  the  MJlers,  May  and  Mahaffy.  They  proceeded  cautiously  down  the 
Maumee  until  opposite  the  ei(e  of  Fort  Meigs,  where  was  wi  Indian  village  This  was  on 
Ihe  11th  of  August,  nine  days  before  the  battle.  Wells  and  his  parly  boldly  rode  into  this 
town  Ba  if  they  had  come  from  the  Bridsh  fort,  and  occasionally  stopped  and  talked  with 
Ihe  Indians  m  their  Unguage.  The  savages  believed  them  to  be  Indians  fJom  a  distance, 
who  had  come  to  take  a  part  in  the  eipected  battle.  After  passing  through  the  village, 
they  met,  some  distance  from  it,  an  Indian  man  and  woman  on  horseback,  who  were  re- 
turning to  town  from  huntmg.  They  made  them  captives  without  resistance,  and  set  off 
for  Defiance. 

A  little  after  dark,  they  came  near  a  large  encampment  of  Indians,  merrilv  amusing  them- 
selves around  their  camp  fites,  Ordermg  thefr  prisoners  to  be  silent,  under  pain  of  instam 
death,  they  went  around  Ihe  camp  until  they  got  about  half  a  mile  above  it.  They  then 
held  a  con^Itation,  lied  and  gagged  their  prisoners,  and  rode  into  the  Indian  camp  with 
Ihetr  nfles  lymg  across  the  pummels  of  their  saddles.  They  inquired  when  they  had  heard 
last  of  Gen  Wayne  and  the  movements  of  his  army,  and  how  soon  and  where  the  expected 
battle  would  be  fought!  The  Indians  standmg  about  Wells  and  his  party  were  very  com- 
municative, and  answered  ihe  questions  without  any  suspicions  of  deceit  in  their  visitors 
At  length  an  Indian,  who  was  sitting  at  some  distance,  said  m  an  under-lone,  m  another 
tongue,  to  some  who  were  near  him,  that  he  suspected  these  strangers  had  some  mischief 
in  their  heads.  Wells  overheard  it,  gave  the  preconcerted  signal,  and  each  lired  his  rifle 
into  the  body  of  an  Indian,  at  not  more  than  six  feet  distance.  The  moment  the  Indian 
had  made  the  remark,  he  and  his  companions  rose  up  with  their  rifles  in  hand,  but  not 
before  each  of  the  others  had  shot  their  man.  The  moment  after  Wells  and  party  had 
fired,  they  pui  spurs  to  their  horses,  lymg  with  their  breasts  on  their  animals'  necks  so  as  to 
lessen  the  mark  to  Gre  at,  and  before  they  had  got  out  of  the  light  of  the  camp  fires,  the  In- 
dians  had  fired  upon  them.  As  M'Clcllan  lay  in  this  position,  ■  ball  entered  beneath  his 
shoulder  blade  and  came  out  at  the  top  of  hia  shoulder  ;  Wells's  arm  was  broken  by  a  baU, 
and  his  rifle  dropped  to  the  ground  ;  May  was  chased  to  the  smooth  rock  in  the  Maumee, 
where,  his  horse  felling,  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  rest  of  the  parly  escaped  without  injury  and  rode  full  speed  to  where  their  ptisonera 
were  confined,  and  mounting  them  upon  horses  continued  their  route,  WeUs  and  M'Clel- 
lan  being  severely  wounded,  and  their  march  dow  and  painful  to  Defiance,  a  distance  of 
about  30  miles,  ere  they  could  receive  surgical  aid,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  hasten  to 
that  post  for  a  surgeon  and  a  guard.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  with  the  tidings  of  the  wounds 
and  perilous  situation  of  these  heroic  and  faithful  spies,  very  great  sympathy  was  manifested. 
Wayne's  feelmg  for  the  suffering  soldier  was  at  all  times  quick  and  sensitive.  We  can, 
then,  imagine  the  intensity  of  his  solicitude  when  informed  of  the  suflerings  and  perils  of 
his  confidential  and  chosen  band.  He  instantly  dispatched  a  surgeon  and  a  company  of 
the  swiftest  dragoons  to  meet,  assist  and  guard  these  brave  fellows  to  head -quarters,  where 
they  arrived  safe,  and  the  wounded  in  due  time  recovered. 

May,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  havmg  formerly  Uved  and  ran  away  from  the  Indians,  was 
recognized.     They  told  him,  the  second  day  before  the  battle,  "  We  know  you— you  speak 

Indian  language— you  not  content  to  five  with  us :  to-morrow  we  take  yon  to  that  tree 

pointing  to  a  very  Urge  burr  oak  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing  near  the  British  fort—we  will 
tie  you  up  and  make  a  mark  on  your  breast,  and  we  wiU  try  what  Indian  can  shoot  nearest 
it."  Accordmgly,  the  next  day  he  was  tied  to  that  tree,  a  mark  made  on  his  breast,  and 
his  body  riddled  with  at  least  fifty  bullets.    Thus  ended  poor  May ! 

This  little  band  of  spies,  during  the  campaign,  performed  more  real  service  thou  any 
other  corps  of  equal  number  belongmg  to  the  army.  They  brought  in,  at  diflerent  times, 
not  less  than  30  prisoners,  and  killed  more  than  an  equal  number.  As  they  had  no  rivals 
in  the  army,  ihey  aimed  in  each  excursion  to  outdo  their  former  esploits.  What  confidence  ! 
what  self-pOBseasion  was  displayed  by  these  men   in  their  terrific  encounters !     To  rids 
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boldly  into  l!ie  enemjr's  camp,  in  fiill  view  of  their  blazing  camp-fires,  and  snter  into  con- 
verEStion  Willi  them  without  betraying  Ihe  least  appearance  of  trepidation  or  confutiion,and 

openly  commence  the  work  of  death,  proves  how  weU  their  "  ' — '■■"  ---—  '^- 

They  had  come  off  unscathed  in  eo  many  desperr "■"■ 

danger. 

In  the  battle,  Wayne's  army  took  a  white  man  prisoner,  by  the 
name  of  Lasselle.    Col.  John  Johnston  says  respecting  him : 

Aktodje  Lasselle  I  well  knew :  this  man,  a  Canadian,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Wayne's 
battle,  painted,  dressed  and  disguised  as  an  Indian.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial,  at 
Koche  de  Bceuf,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  A  gallowB  was  ereeted  and  the  esecution 
ordered,  when  Col.  John  F.  Hamtranck — a  native  of  Canada,  who  joined  the  American 
standard  nnder  Montgomery,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was,  in  1794,  colonel  of  the 
lat  regiment  of  infantry,  under  Wayne — interposed  and  begged  the  life  of  the  prisoner. 
Gen.  Wayne  afterwards  granted  to  Lasselle  hccnse  to  trade  at  Fort  W^yne,  and  he  was 
there  as  such  many  years  during  my  agency  at  the  post.  He  was  a  man  of  wit  and  drollery, 
and  would  often  clasp  his  neck  with  both  hands,  to  show  how  near  he  had  been  to  hanging 
by  order  of  mad  Anthony. 

Col.  Johnston  also  says,  respecting  Col.  M'Kee  and  Capt.  Elliott, 
who  were  both  alledged  to  have  been  in  the  action,  and  were  noto- 
rious enemies  of  the  Americans  in  the  wars  in  the  northwest : 

M'Kee  and  Elliott  were  Pennsylvanjans,  and  the  latter,  I  think,  of  Irish  birth.  They 
resided  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  Path  valley.  Pa,  A  brother  and 
a  brother-in-law  of  mine  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood  ;  I  therefore  have  undoubted  au- 
thority for  the  foots.  A  number  of  tories  resided  in  the  township,  M'Kee  and  EUiot  being 
leaders.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  being  whigs,  the  place  became  too  warm  to 
hold  them.  They  fled  to  the  enemy,  and  leagued  with  the  Shawanese  Indians  in  com- 
mitting depredations  on  the  frontier  setders.  Both  of  these  incendiaries  had  Indian  wives 
and  children,  and  finally  their  influence  became  so  great  among  tlie  savages,  that  they 
were  appointed  agents  for  Indian  afl'airs  by  the  British  government,  and  continued  as  such 
mitil  their  death.  Matthew  Elliott  was  an  uncle,  by  hia  lather's  side,  to  the  late  Commodore 
EUiolt,  and  had  a  son  killed  in  the  late  war,  by  the  Indians  under  Logan.  [See  p.  303.] 
On  Ihe  death  of  M'Kee,  his  son,  a  half-breed,  was  a  deputy  agent  in  Upper  Canada.  He 
was  a  splendid  looking  man,  and  married  an  accomplished  white  lady.  He  had  too  much 
of  the  Indian  nature,  and  the  marriage  turned  out  somewhat  unhappily. 

In  August,  1814,  several  letters  were  published  in  the  National 
Intelligencer,  from  Col.  M'Kee  to  Col.  England,  the  Biitish  com- 
mandant at  Detroit  during  the  campaieu  of  Waj^ne,  the  originals  of 
which,  the  editor  stated,  were  then  in  his  possession.  M'Kee  was  at 
■this  time  superintendent  of  the  Indians  under  his  majesty.  Some 
brief  extracts  below  pile  up  the  evidence  already  adduced  of  his  hos- 
tility, and  that  of  the  English  to  the  Americans. 

Sapide,  My  5tk,  1794.  SlE,— I  send  this  by  n  party  of  Saginas,  who  returned  yester- 
day Irom  Fort  Recovery,  where  the  whole  body  of  the  Indians,  except  the  Delawares,  who 
bad  goiw  anodier  route,  ijaprudtntly  altacked  the  fort  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  last  month, 

Every  thing  Iwd  been  settled  prior  to  .their  leaving  the  fallen  limber,  and  it  had  been 

■greed  upon  to  confine  themselyea  to  taking  convoys  and  attacking  at  a  distance  iiTjm  the 
forts,  if  they  diould  have  the  address  to  entice  the  enemy  out 

Sapid4,  Aug.  I3tk,  1794.  Sir,— I  was  honored  last  night  with  your  letter  of  the  Ulh, 
and  am  txtrenuly  glad  to  find  you  making  auch  exertions  ta  supply  the  Indiana  teith 

praviiiOTis Scouts  are  sent  up  to  view  the  situation  of  the  army,  [Wayne's,]  and  WE  now 

muster  1000  Indians.  All  the  lake  Indians,  from  Sagina  downwards,  should  not  lose  one 
Moment  in  joining  their  brethren,  as  every  accession  of  strength  is  an  addition  to  their 

Maumee  city,  the  county  seat,  is  124  miles  nw.  of  Columbus,  and 
ft  s.  of  Toledo.  It  was  laid  out  under  the  name  of  Jfawmee  in  1817, 
bv  Mftj.  Wm.  Oliver  and  others,  within  what  had  been  the  reservation 
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of  12  miles  square,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  granted 
to  the  Indians  at  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795.  The  town  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Maiimee,  and  on  the  Wa- 
l^p.i.  „„j  c-:.  _._y  Opposite  Terr    '  .  |,       -.  - 


:e  dty.from  Fort  Meigs. 

The  river  banks  upon  which  Maumee  city  and  its  neighbor, 
Perrysburg  stand,  are  elevated  near  100  feet  above  the  water  level. 
Both  banks,  at  this  point,  curve  gracefully  inward,  while  the  river 
above  and  below  is  somewhat  contracted,  thus  forming  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre of  about  two  miles  in  length  and  nearly  one  in  breadth,  while 
a  beautiful  cultivated  island  of  200  acres,  and  several  small  islets 
embosomed  in  its  centre,  enhance  a  scene  rich  in  picturesque  effect. 

From  a  very  early  day,  this  was  a  favorite  point  with  the  Indians. 
As  early  as  1680,  the  French  had  a  trading  station  just  below  the 
town,  where,  later  in  the  spring  of  1794,  was  built  the  British  fort 
Miami,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  conspicuous.  Pait  of  Wayne's 
battle  was  within  the  limits  of  the  town — the  action  commenced  two 
or  three  miles  south.  At  that  point,  by  the  road  side,  is  d  noted 
rock,  of  several  tons  weight,  near  the  foot  of  Presque  Isle  hill,  where 
it  is  said  an  Indian  chief,  named  Turkey  Foot,  ralhed  a  few  of  his 
men  and  stood  upon  it  fighting  until  his  strength  becoming  exhausted 
from  loss  of  blood,  he  fell  and  breathed  his  last.  Upon  it  ha\ebeen 
carved  by  the  Indians,  representations  of  turkey's  feet,  now  plainly 
to  be  seen,  and  it  is  said  "  the  early  settlers  of  and  travellers  through 
the  Maumee  valley,  usually  found  many  small  pieces  of  tobacco  de- 
posited on  this  rock,  which  had  been  placed  there  by  the  Indians  as 
devotional  acts,  by  way  of  sacrifice,  to  appease  the  indignant  spirit 
of  the  departed  hero."  During  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  in  the  late 
war,  the  British  encamped  below  the  town,  and  erected  several' 
batteries  within  it,  which  played  upon  the  American  fort.     These 
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having  been  stormed  and  taken  by  Col.  Dudley,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1813,  that  officer  pushed  his  victory  too  far,  and  was,  in  turn,  attacked 
l)y  the  enemy,  who  had  been  reinforced  from  below,  and  defeated 
\vith  great  slaughter  on  the  site  of  the  town.     (See  Wood  county.) 

The  view  of  Maumee  city,  taken  from  the  site  of  Fort  Meigs, 
sliows,  in  front,  Maumee  river  and  the  bridge ;  beyond,  on  the  left, 
tiie  canal,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  small  portion  of  the  town, 
wiiich  is  much  scattered.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  Presbyterian 
church,  on  the  left,  the  Methodist,  and  between,  the  Catholic ;  the 
Episcopal  church  does  not  appear  in  this  view.  Maumee  city  is  a 
thriving  town,  and  has  an  extensive  water  power,  which,  if  fully 
improved,  would  be  sufficient  for  250  runs  of  stone :  it  now  contains 
16  dry  goods,  8  grocery  and  3  drug  stores ;  1  or  2  newspaper  print- 
ing offices,  4  flouring,  1  oil  and  2  saw  mills ;  1  pail  factory,  1  tannery, 
a  wool-carding  and  cloth-dressing  establishment,  and  had  in  1840, 
840  inhabitants,  since  which  it  has  much  increased.  A  number  of 
vessels,  steamboats,  propellers  and  canal  boats  have  been  built  here. 
A  spirit  of  rivalry  exists  between  the  towns  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids, 
Maumee  city  and  Perrysbur^,  witb  Toledo.  While  the  latter  has 
outstripped  them  in  prosperity,  there  is,  perhaps,  but  little  question 
that  if  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  improved,  Maumee  city  and 
Perryshurg  would  draw  to  themselves  a  vast  accession  of  business, 
and  be  important  points  for  the  shipment  and  transhipment  of  freight. 
The  Maumee  is  navigable,  in  its  present  condition,  for  steamboats 
and  schooners  drawing  seven  feet  of  water ;  but,  since  the  construc- 
tion of  boats  of  a  heavier  draught,  it  is  necessary  that  an  improve- 
ment, by  excavating  the  channel  along  what  is  called  "  the  rock  bar, ' 
siiouid  be  made.  This  bar,  which  is  of  blue  limestone,  commences 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Perrysburg.  At  a  common  stage, 
the  water  upon  it  is  about  six  and  half  feet  deep.  To  open  a  clear 
and  unobstructed  channel  upon  it  for  the  largest  lake  boats,  it  has 
been  estimated,  would  cost  about  $30,000.  Government  has  fre- 
quently, hut  ineffectually,  been  petitioned  to  make  this  improvement. 
Toledo  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maumee  river,  and  on  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  134  miles  nw.  of  Columbus,  246  by  canal 
N.  of  Cincinnati,  about  50  s.  of  Detroit,  about  100  w.  of  Cleveland, 
and  33  miles  from  Adrian,  Michigan,  where  a  railroad  from  Toledo 
intersects  with  the  southern  Michigan  railroad.  Toledo  stretches 
along  the  river  bank  for  more  than  a  mile,  and  has  two  points  at 
which  business  concentrates,  called  respectively  the  upper  and  lower 
landing.  It  was  originally  two  distinct  settlements — the  upper,  Port 
Lawrence,  the  lower,  Vistula.  Between  these  two  points  Toledo  is 
thinly  settled ;  hut  at  them,  and  particularly  at  the  upper,  the  stores, 
warehouses  and  dwellings  are  densely  packed  together.  The  view 
of  the  harbor  from  the  upper  landing  is  very  fine :  the  eye  takes  m 
a  distance  of  several  miles  of  the  river,  bounded  by  well-defined  pro- 
jecting headlands,  and  often  showing  a  large  number  of  sails,  pre- 
senting not  only  a  scene  of  beauty,  but  evidence  of  the  e^*'-'""-"- 
commerce,  of  which  this  place  is  the  center. 
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Toledo  covers  the  site  of  a  stockade  fort,  called  Fort  Industry 
erected  about  the  year  1800,  near  what  is  now  Summit  street.  A 
treaty  was  held  m  this  fort  with  the  Indians  July  4th,  1805  by  which 
the  Indian  title  to  the  "  fire-iands"  was  extinguished.  Chas.  Jouett 
was  United  States  commissioner,  and  the  Ottawa,  Chippewa.  Pot- 
tawatimie,  Wyandot,  Shawanee,  Munsee  and  Delaware  tribes  re- 
presented by  their  respective  chiefs.  The  insignificant  settlements 
oi  Tort  Lawrence  and  Vistula  were  later  formed,  and  have  now  lost 
their  identity  in  Toledo,  the  history,  present  condition  and  prospects 
ot  which  we  annex,  m  a  communication  from  a  gentleman  of  the 
place.  ° 

In  rhe  summer  of  1833,  Vistula,  under  the  impetus  given  it  by  CaDlain  Samuel  All™ 
from  Lockpcrt,  N.  Y.,  and  Major  Sucl^uey,  znade'  quite',  noi^  a^  a  p^^mLngpri^ori; 
town.  People  from  vaiioua  quarters  were  met  by  the  writer,  in  June  of  that  year  at  the 
readedce  of  Msjor  Sticlmey.  All  seemed  sanguine  of  a  sudden  and  large  growth  for  ^8 
new  town,  and  many  made  purchases  in  and  ahoot  it.  Al  the  same  time  arran^emema 
were  bemg  made  by  Major  Ohver  and  Micajah  T.  WiUiams,  of  Cinoi^U,  w^rDauW 
O.  Comstock  and  Stephen  B.  Comstock,  brothers,  from  Lockport  for  the  reauscitaiion  J 
Port  I^wrenoe,  at  the  mouth  of  Swan  creek.  The  Comsto^ks  took  an  interest  and  C- 
came  the  agents  lor  the  Port  Lawrence  property,  now  known  as  Upper  Toledo.  No  sales 
F  rJ  ""P"£«"J«  «-^  -nad^  before  1833.  In  Vis.da,  the  first  st^re  was  started  by  Mi" 
E.  Bnggs ;  W.  J.  Daniels,  now  a  leading  man.  was  his  clerk.  Soon  after,  Flagg  &  Biesell 
Skf  JL"^"^*  V'V^iT  ^'^  of  goodf^probably  the  first  good  assortment  for  the  use  of 
white  people.     In  1833.  not  much  progress  was  made  towards  baildiug  a  towu  in  Vistula 

q'hf'"'.      TTS^;  !  ^""'  '^^,  1l'  '^"''''''  ^'^'""^'  "=*  ^^''  «"''  "^^--^  the  Detroit. 

She  was  of  130  tons,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Baldwin,  son  of  a  sea  captain  of  thai 
name,  who  waaone  of  the  earUest  settlers  of  Port  Lawrence.  The  best  lots  iu  Port  Law- 
rence, eo  fee  front  by  130  deep,  were  offered  by  Stephen  B-  Comstock,  for  S50,  coupled 
w.th  a  condition  to  make  some  little  improvemenls.  Four  of  these  lots,  if  thev  were  now 
not  bi«lt  upon,  wotild  sell  for  85.000  each.  Three  of  them  are  nearly  covered  by  3  sloiy 
and  Suml^t  ^'  ""  "^"^^      ^"^"^^  "^  '^'''^'''''     '^*'' "'«  '=''™™.  on  MoiirM 

of  \"Rlf  ^T^Fh"""]",!""  ^f°'  \"^  7'*  '''S'"  '"•^'Wi'^i''"  continued  tmtil  the  spring 
of  1837.  Mr.  Edward  Bjssell,  from  Lockport,  a  man  of  enterprise  and  activity,  became 
a  pan  owner,  and  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  growth  of  Vistula.  Through  him  and  the 
Port  Lawrence  ownera,  many  men  of  mlluence  became  interested  in  the  new  towns. 
Amoug  these,  Judge  Mason,  from  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,  deserves  mention  as  he  be- 
came  agent  of  Bisseli  and  the  other  chief  owners,  and  made  Vistula  his  residence. 

In  1636.  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  was  located,  having  three  terminations  one  at 
Maumee,  one  at  Toledo,  and  one  at  Manhattan.  Great  exertions  were  made  to  induce  the 
commissioners  to  termmate  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids  ;  and  also  to  have  it  continued  be- 
low,™  he  high  bank.  All  the  points  were  accommodated,  and  the  state  has  had  a  hea^^ 
biU  to  loot  as  the  consequence.  In  1837,  the  canal  was  let  and  the  contractors  enirreS 
Vigorously  on  its  construction  The  commissioners  held  out  the  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
.completed  m  two  years.  Under  the  expectation  of  its  early  completion  many  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  Toledo,  who  had  been  brought  there  by  the  BpeJulations  of  183^  and  I83e!and 
The  »!;^onV„f  r«.lft  /rs^c""*''  "^  ^'^^^  i"  the  business  it  was  expected  to  fiirnirii. 
entL  Hn.  nfl),  f     Th  T'*^  "n'^'i""™!!-  ^V.  "«  only  at  Toledo,  but  along  the 

entire  Ime  of  the  canal.  This  kept  back  the  work  on  the  canal,  and  it  was  not  com- 
pleted, so  as  to  make  its  business  sensiby  felt. before  the  season  of  1845  The  Miami  and 
&ie  canal  w^  opened  through,  from  river  to  lake,  the  same  season,  and  for  a  time  had  a 
great  rush  of  business  through  it.  But  it  was  so  imperfect,  that  great  prejudice  was  eicited 
.gainst  It  as  a  channel  of  commerce.  During  the  season  of  1846,  it  was  kept  in  good 
order,  and  recovered  a  portion  of  its  lost  popularity. 

The  productions  of  the  south  and  southwest,  that  reached  Toledo  by  these  two  canals, 
darmg  the  season  of  1846,  exceeded  three  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  and  more  than 
doubled  the  receipts  of  the  preceding  year.  The  value  sent  up  from  Toledo  can  scarcely 
have  been  less  than  five  million  dollars.  The  aggregate  of  breadstutfe  exported,  exceeded 
■mg  greater  than  any  other  port  around  the  lakes,  except  Cleve- 
It  is  expected  that  the  busmeas  of  these  canals  this  year,  will 
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nearly  double  that  of  the  season  of  1846.  The  Wabash  and  Ene  lanal  will  iben  be  ei- 
lended  49  milee  further  down  the  Wabash ;  and  Ihe  country  on  the  Unea  of  both  canals 
being  new,  is  being  opened  to  cultivation,  and  having  the  roada  ihal  bring  trode  to  the 
canals  every  year  extended  farther  from  iheir  borders,  and  made  better.  By  position  and 
the  aid  of  these  canals,  Toledo  is  evidently  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  ga^- 
ering  points  of  agricullural  productions  in  the  country.  lis  sitaation  is  equally  favorable 
for  The  distribution,  over  the  lakes,  of  southern  produetion»-eugar,  lobaceo,  tc.  The 
Miami  and  Erie  canal  is  the  beat  channel  for  the  goods  destmed  from  the  eastern  citiea  to 

*  ThTwabash  and  Erie  canal,  when  completed  to  Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  vrill  be  460 
miles  in  length,  and  control  most  of  the  eilemal  trade  of  Indiana  and  eastern  IH™^- 
The  Miami  and  Erie  canal,  connecting  Toledo  and  Cincinnati,  is  247  miles  long.  ThiB, 
it  is  believed,  will  one  day  become  one  of  the  most  important  canals  in  the  world. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  Toledo  has  expended  near  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
eraduig  and  other  permanenl  improvements  that  tend  to  give  fcciUty  to  commercial  opera- 
tions  Like  all  the  other  towns  on  Lake  Erie,  il  has  suffered,  during  the  early  years  of  iCa 
life,  from  sickness ;  and  perhaps  it  has  suffered  still  more,  in  its  growth  and  prospects,  from 
the  exaggerations  which  public  rumor  has  spread  over  the  country,  respecting  its  insalubrity. 
And  yet  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  a  healthier  looking  or  a  more  vigorous  set  of  men,  than 
are  the  lirat  settlers  of  Toledo  and  other  places  on  the  harbor.  Toledo  has  had  sickness, 
but  not  more  ihan  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  and  Monroe,  at  the  same  period  of  their  growth. 
The  eicavBiions  for  the  canal  and  the  grades,  have  nndoubtedly  contributed  to  the  preva- 
lence of  iniermiltents,  whieh  is  the  chief  cause  of  complaint.  Every  year  will  witness  an 
improvement  in  this  respect,  until,  like  Cleveland,  it  will  be  forgotten  as  a  place  especially 
fraitful  of  malaria,  and  be  spoken  of  chiefly  for  the  activity  and  extent  of  its  commerce,  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  progress  towards  the  high  destiny  which  reflecting  men  have  long  antici- 
pated for  it. 

Toledo  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1836,  and  has  1  Presbyte- 
rian, 1  Catholic,  I  Methodist,  1  Episcopal  and  1  Lutheran  church, 
37  mercantile  establishment'. — including  3  drug  and  2  book  stores 
— 9  forwarding  and  commission  houses,  2  banks,  and  its  population 
is  estimated  at  2400,  m  1840,  it  had  1322  inhabitants.  A  daily 
steamboat  line  connects  Toledo  with  Buffalo,  and  another  with  De- 
troit. A  railroad  has  been  chartered  and  surveyed  between  Toledo 
and  the  west  line  of  Indiana,  in  the  direction  of  the  falls  of  Illinois, 
or  towards  Chicago.  , 

Toledo  was  the  center  of  the  military  operations  in  "the  Ohio 
and  Michigan  war,"  so  called,  which  at  the  time  threatened  serious 
results,  hut  was  accompanied  with  so  much  of  the  ludicrous,  as  to 
be  usually  adverted  to  with  emotions  of  merriment.  In  the  language 
of  "  an  actor  in  the  scenes  which  he  depicts,"  the  narration  below  is 
given. 

The  dispute  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  about  the  line  of  division  between  them,  originated 
•       ■  ■       ■  -'      ordinance  of  1787,  provided  for  the  diviMon  of  the  Nonh  Western 

:S9  Ihan  three  nor  more  than  five  states  ;  and  if  into  five,  then  the  three 
e  divided  from  the  two  northern,  by  a  line  drawn  east  and  west  through 
the  southern  point  of  Lake  Michigan,  extending  eastward  to  the  territorial  line  in  Lake 
Erie.  The  constitution  of  Ohio  contained  a  provision,  that  if  the  said  !me  should  not  go 
so  fer  north  as  the  north  cape  of  the  Maumee  bay,  then  the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio 
should  be  B  line  drawn  fiora  the  mutherly  part  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  north  cope  of  ^e 
Mnumee  bay.  With  this  constitution,  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  union.  The  hne  ot  the 
ordinance  was  an  impossible  hue,  inasmuch  as  it  would  never  touch  the  lerritonal  Ime  by 
extending  it  eastward,  bnt  would,  on  the  contrary,  leave  north  of  it  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  pan  of  Ohio  known  as  the  Western  Reserve.  w  i-  i. 

When  Michigan  became  a  territory,  the  people  living  between  the  two  line^tntit 
claimed  by  Michigan,  known  as  the  Fulton  line,  and  that  clanned  by  Ohio,  as  the  Han-a 
iine— found  il  more  convenient  to  be  attached  to  J"-"'--"-"  '"''  -■""■"^t"  <"  ■h»'r  w,sh. 
the  territorial  laws  were  extended  over  the  disputf 
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pomm  ihflt  ihe  boundary  shculd  W  aeideJ,  and  at  ihe  8«ggeBtion  of  J.  W.  Scon.  Esq.,  of 
Toledo,  SeD«otT,ld^„.  of  Norwslk.  Ohio,  brought  th«  matter  before  the  leeifilatureT^hich 
E  of  ^0  "      ^^  congress  to  act  upon  the  subjeet,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the 

In  1835,  the  matter  came  before  congresa,  and  J.  Q.  Adama  made  an  elaborate  report 
agaiiiflt  the  claim  of  Oh.g.  Through  Ihe  exertions  of  A.  Palmer,  6.  B.  Ccmslock  W  P 
Dun.els  and  others  ihe  former  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Columbua,  with  a  petition 
Iroin  rooBl  of  the  mhabitants,  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  then  in  aeaaion,  asking  the  eMen- 
T"  °^  ■'"'  ^^'^."i  ^^°  "'"  ''"'  '''^P""'^  territory.  An  act  was  soon  after  passed  for 
iha  purpose,  Slid  tiie  disputed  territory  was  ntiached  to  the  coumies  of  Wood,  Henry  and' 
Williams.  This  occasioned  a  counteraction  on  the  part  of  Michigan.  A  double  set  of 
omoers  were  created  at  the  spring  election,  and  war  became  inevitable  The  inhabiianls 
were  mostly  for  tiie  Ohio  claim,  but  enough  sided  with  Michigan  to  fill  aU  the  offiees. 
Th«.e  soon  needed  tiie  aid  of  their  neighbor  of  Monroe  county,  who  were  organised,  and 
made  some  inroads  under  the  sheriff's  poaie,  and  carried  off  to  Monroe,  some  of  the  would- 
De  citizens  of  Ohio. 

T'"'™''''^"' Oliio  'e'ied  troops,  and  Governor  Lucas  came  on  at  their  head,  early  in  tiie 
Epruig  oi  1835.  In  tiie  mean  time.  Governor  Mason  mustered  troops  from  Michigan  ;  and 
whUe  Governor  Lucas  was  encamped  at  old  Fort  Miami,  8  miles  abore  Toledo  and  4 
miles  above  the  disputed  territory,  Mason  marched  into  Toledo,  overran  oil  the  water-melon 
.  patches,  made  fowls  very  scarce,  and  demoUahcd  utterly  the  ice  hoase  of  Major  Sticfcney, 
Duret  in  Uie^lront  door  of  his  residence,  and  uiumphanlly  canied  him  off  a  prisoner  of  war 

About  tills  lime  appeared  from  the  court  of  Washington,  two  ambassadors,  with  (uU 
powera  to  negotiate  with  the  behigeranta,  for  an  amicable  setilement  of  difficulties.  These 
were  Kichard  Rush,  of  PeDnsylvania,  and  Colonel  Howard,  of  Maryland.  They  were 
succes5fiil  m  tiieir  mission,  chiefly  because  Michigan  was  satisfied  with  tiie  laurels  won. 
and  Ohio  was  willmg  to  stand  on  her  dignity— 8  miles  from  tiie  ground  in  difpute.  At 
the  court  neit  holden  in  Wood  county,  the  proseeutmg  attorney  presented  bills  of  indict- 
ment agamst  Gorernor  Mason  and  divers  otiiers,  In  like  manner  offending  ;  but  the  bills 
,were  thrown  out  by  tiie  grand  jury.  Thus  was  Ohio  defeated  in  her  lesort  to  law  as  she 
hiid  befoi-e  been  in  her  passage  at  arms.  At  tiie  neM  session  of  congress,  the  matter  was 
taken  up,  and  able  arguments  in  favor  of  Ohio  were  made  in  tiie  house,  by  Samuel  F 
union,  and  m  the  senate,  by  Thomas  Ewing.  Here  Ohio  carried  the  day.  Michigan, 
mslead  of  the  narrow  strip,  averaging  about  8  miles  wide,  on  her  soutiiem  border,  received 
as  an  equivalent  tiie  krge  peninsula  between  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan  and  Superior,  now 
so  well  known  for  its  rich  deposit  of  copper  and  otiier  minerals.  The  chief  value  to  Ohio 
ol  the  lerrilory  m  dispute,  was  the  harbor  at  Toledo,  formed  by  the  moutii  of  the  Manmee, 
essenual,  as  her  public  men  believed,  to  enable  her  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  commerce 
c^r^\^  her  canals  .0  Cincinnati  and  Indiana.  The  result  has  shown  that  they  judged 
correctly.  Toledo  has  proved  to  be  the  true  point  for  tiie  meeting  of  lake  and  canal  corn- 
Manhattan,  3  miles  below  Toledo,  was  laid  out  a  few  years  since 
and  much  enterprise  exhibited  on  the  part  ofits  founders :  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  small  place,  containing  in  1840,  282  inhabitants.  Waterville, 
about  5  miles  above  Manmee  City,  is  a  neat  village,  containing  about 
300  inhabitants.  Providence,  near  the  line  ofHenry  county  on 
the  river,  had  m  1840,  130  inhabitants ;  in  1846,  it  was  seriously  in- 
jured by  fire.  There  ai-e  other  small  towns  in  the  county,  but  none 
o!  note. 

«  Many  amusing  incidents  are  related  of  the  actors  in  this  war  Dr  Russ  of  New 
York,  was  with  ihe  forces  of  Mason,  on  their  march  from  Monroe  to  Toledo  and  aave  to 
the  writer  a  vivid  description  of  the  mixture  of  frolic  and  fear  among  the  new  soldiers 
Keporls  were  conslantiy  being  circulated  of  the  great  number  of  sharp-shooting  Buck- 
eyes who  were  ready,  with  poised  rifles,  to  greet  tiieir  arrival  at  Toledo  ■  and  bo  terror- 
^  STui '  t  ""S""^  *'*'  '^^^  ^'""^^  °^  '^^  "3g^.  'hat  ncariy  half  of  those  who 
marcWd  boldly  from  Monroe,  availed  tiiemselves  of  the  bushes,  by  tiie  road-side,  lo  with 
oww  ftom  the  dangerous  enterprise. 
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Madison  was  organized  in  March,  1810,  and  named  from  James 
JIadison,  the  fourth  President  of  the  U.  States.  The  soil  is  clayey, 
and  the  surface  level.  Almost  one-third  of  the  surface  is  prairie 
land.  Wool-growing  has  become  an  object  of  considerable  business. 
It  is  principally  a  stock-raising  county.  The  productions  are  grass, 
corn  and  oats,  and  beef  cattle.  Wool  and  pork  are  the  principal 
staples.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  townships  in  1840,  with  their 
population. 

Canaan,  607       Monroe,  385       Range,  820 

Darby,  466      Pike,  529       Somerford,         761 

Deer  Creek,       545       PleasaHt,  936       Stokes,  770 

Fairfield,  505  Union,  1350 

The  population  of  Madison,  in  1820,  was  4799;  in  1830,  6191; 
and  in  1840,  9025,  or  20  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  we  have  made  several  extracts  from  the 
Mss.  of  Jonathan  Alder,  who  was  taken  captive  when  a  hoy,  and 
passed  many  years  among  the  Indians.  These  mss,  contain  about 
a  hundred  pages,  and  comprise  a  sketch  of  his  life  while  with 
the  Indians,  together  with  a  relation  of  many  of  their  customs,  and 
incidents  that  came  under  his  observation.  Mr.  Alder  is  now  living 
on  Darby  creek,  in  this  county.  We  give  a  sketch  of  him,  derived 
from  the  above-mentioned  source. 

JosATHiN  Alder  wag  born  in  New  Jersey,  about  8  miles  from  Philadelphia,  Sept,  I7tli, 
1773.  When  at  about  the  age  of  seven  years,  hia  parents  removed  to  Wyihe  county,  Va., 
and  hia  father  soon  Bft«r  died. 

In  the  Euuceeding  March,  (1782,)  while  out  with  hia  brother  David,  hunting  for  a  mare  and 
her  colt,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  amnll  party  of  Indians.  Hia  brother,  on  the  first  alarm, 
ran,  and  was  pursued  by  some  of  the  party.  "  At  lengtii,"  soys  Alder,  "  1  aaw  them  return- 
ing, leading  my  brother,  while  one  was  holding  the  handle  of  a  spear,  that  he  had  thrown 
at  him  and  mn  into  his  body.  As  they  approached,  one  of  them  stepped  up  and  grasped 
him  around  the  body,  wliile  another  pulled  out  the  spear.  I  observed  some  fleah  on  the  end 
of  it,  which  looked  white,  which  I  supposed  came  from  his  entrails.  I  moved  to  him,  and 
inquired  if  he  waa  hurt,  and  be  repUed  (hat  he  was.  These  were  the  last  words  that  passed 
between  us.  At  that  moment  he  turned  pale  and  began  to  sink,  and  I  was  hurried  on,  and 
shortly  after  saw  one  of  the  barbarooa  wretches  coming  up  with  the  scalp  of  my  brother  in 
his  hand,  shaking  off  the  blood." 

The  Indians  having  also  taken  prisoner  a  Mrs.  Martin,  a  neighbor  to  the  Alders,  with 
her  young  child,  aged  about  four  or  five  years,  retreated  towards  their  towns.     Their  route 

lay  through  the  woods  to  the  Big  Sandy,  down  that ■■•"  "*•■ 

and  from  thence  went  overland  to  the  Scioto,  near  ' 
on  Mad  river. 

Finding  the  child  of  Mrs.  Martin  burdensome,  they  soon  killed  and  scalped  it.  The  last 
member  of  her  family  was  now  destroyed,  and  she  screamed  in  agony  of  grief  Upon  this, 
one  of  the  Indians  caught  her  by  her  hair,  and  drawing  the  edge  of  his  knife  across  her 
forehead,  cried  "toulp!  sculp!"  with  the  hope  of  stilling  her  cries.  But,  indifferent  to  life, 
she  continued  her  screams,  when  they  procured  some  switches,  and  whipped  her  until  she 
was  silent.  The  nest  day,  young  Alder  having  not  lisen,  thrt-igh  fetigtte,  from  eadng,  at 
the  moment  the  word  was  given,  saw,  as  his  fiice  was  to  the  nerth,  the  shadow  of  a  man's 
arm  with  an  uplifted  tomahawk.  He  turned,  and  then,  atood  bk  Indian,  ready  for  the  fatal 
blow.  Upon  this  he  let  down  his  arm,  and  commenced  feeling  of  hia  head.  He  afterwards 
told  Alder  it  had  been  his  intention  to  have  killed  him  ;  but  as  he  turned  he  looked  so  smil- 
ing and  pleasant,  that  he  could  not  strike,  and  on  feeling  of  his  head  and  noticing  (hat  hia 
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hair  was  wry  black,  l!ie  thought  struck  hira,  that  if  be  could  only  get  him  to  his  tribe  hfl 
would  make  a  good  Indian  ;  but  thai  all  that  Eared  his  life  was  the  color  of  his  hair. 

After  they  crossed  the  Ohio,  they  killed  a  hear,  and  remained  foor  days  to  dry  the  meat 
for  packing,  and  to  fry  out  the  oil,  which  last  they  put  in  the  intestines,  having  first  turned 
and  cleaned  them. 

The  village  to  which  Aider  was  tckpn,  belonged  to  the  Mingo  tribe,  and  was  on  the  north 
side  of  Mad  river,  which  we  should  judge  was  somewhere  wilhin  or  nsar  the  limits  of  what 
ia  now  Logan  county.  As  he  entered,  he  was  obliged  to  run  the  gauntlet,  formed  by  young 
children  armed  with  swilches.  He  passed  through  this  ordeal  with  little  or  no  injury,  and  was 
adopted  into  an  Indian  family.  His  Indian  mother  thoroughly  washed  him  with  soap  and 
viarm  water  witii  herbs  in  it,  previous  to  dressing  him  in  the  Indian  costume,  consisting  of 
a  calico  shirt,  breech  clout,  leg^ns  and  moccasons.  The  family  having  thus  converted  bin) 
into  an  Indian,  were  much  pleased  with  their  new  member.  Bui  Jonathan  was  at  first  very 
homesick,  thinking  of  his  mother  and  brothers.  Every  thing  was  strange  about  him  ;  he 
was  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  their  language  ;  their  food  disagreed  with  him  ;  and,  child- 
like, he  used  (0  go  out  doily  lor  mare  than  a  month,  and  sit  under  a  large  walnut  tree  near 
the  village,  and  cry  for  bouts  at  a  time  over  his  deplorable  situation.  His  Indian  Gither  was 
a  chief  of  the  Mingo  tribe,  named  guccobanos  ;  his  Indian  mother  was  named  Whinecheob, 
and  their  daughters  respectively  answered  to  the  good  old  English  names  of  Mary,  Hannah 
end  Sally.  Succobanos  and  Whinecheob  were  old  people,  and  had  lost  a  son,  tn  whose 
place  ihey  had  adopted  Jonathan.  They  took  pity  on  the  little  fellow,  and  did  their  best  to 
comfort  him,  telling  him  that  he  would  one  day  be  restored  to  his  mother  and  brolheis.  He 
says  of  them,  "  they  could  not  have  used  their  own  son  belter,  for  which  they  shall  always 
be  held  in  most  gratcM  remembrance  by  me."  Hia  Indian  sister  Sally,  however,  treated 
him  "  like  a  slave,"  and  when  out  of  humor,  applied  to  him,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  the  un- 
lady-iike  epithet  of  "  onorary,[mean,]loiiay  prisoner  !"  Jonathan  for  a  time  lived  with  Mary, 
whobad  become  the  wife  of  thechief.  Col.  Lewis,  (see  p.  304.)  "In  the  fell  of  the  year,"  says 
he,  "  the  Indians  would  generally  collect  at  our  camp,  evenings,  to  talk  over  their  hunting 
expeditions.  I  would  ait  up  to  Usten  to  their  stories,  and  frequently  fell  asleep  just  where  I 
was  sitting.  Afier  they  left,  Mary  would  iii  my  bed,  and  with  Col.  Lewis,  would  carefully 
lake  me  up  and  carry  me  to  it.  On  these  occasions  they  would  often  say — supposing  me  to 
be  asleep—'  poor  fellow '.  we  have  sat  up  too  long  for  him,  and  be  has  fallen  asleep  on  the 
cold  ground  ;'  and  then  how  sofily  would  they  lay  me  down  and  cover  me  up.  Oh !  never 
have  f ,  nor  can  I,  eipress  the  aifection  I  had  for  these  two  persons." 

Jonathan,  with  other  boys,  went  mto  Mad  river  to  bathe,  and  on  one  occasion  came  near 
drowning.  He  was  taken  out  senseless,  and  some  time  elapsed  ere  he  recovered.  He  says, 
"  I  remember,  after  I  got  over  my  strangle,  I  became  very  sleepy,  and  thought  I  could  draw 
my  breath  as  well  as  ever.  Being  overcome  with  drowsmess,  I  laid  down  to  sleep,  which 
was  the  last  I  remember.  The  act  of  drowning  is  nothing,  but  the  coming  to  Ufe  is  dis- 
tressing. The  boys,  after  they  had  brought  me  too,  gave  me  a  silver  buckle,  aa  an  induce- 
ment not  to  tell  the  old  folks  of  the  occurrence,  for  fear  they  would  not  let  me  come  with 
them  again  ;  and  so  the  affeir  was  kept  secret." 

When  Alder  had  learned  to  speak  the  Indian  language,  he  beenme  more  contented.  He 
says,  "  I  would  have  lived  very  happy,  if  I  could  Ihvc  had  heahb  ;  but  for  three  or  four 
years  I  was  subject  to  very  severe  attacks  of  fever  and  ague.  Their  diet  went  very  hard 
with  me  for  a  long  time.  Their  chief  living  was  meat  and  hommony ;  but  we  rarely  had 
bread,  and  very  little  salt,  which  was  extremely  scarce  and  dear,  as  well  as  milk  and  butler. 
Honey  and  sugar  were  plentiful,  and  used  a  great  deal  in  cheir  cooking,  as  well  as  on  their 

When  be  was  old  enough,  be  was  given  an  old  English  muaket,  and  told  that  he  must  go 
out  and  learn  to  hunt.  So  he  used  to  follow  along  the  water  courses,  where  mud  turtles 
were  plenty,  and  commenced  his  first  essay  upon  them.  He  generally  auned  under  them, 
as  they  lay  basking  on  the  rocks ;  and  when  he  struck  the  stone,  they  flew  sometimes  seve- 
ral feet  in  the  air,  which  afforded  great  sport  for  the  youthful  marksman.  Occasionally  he 
killed  a  wild  turkey,  or  a.  raccoon  ;  and  when  he  returned  to  the  village  with  his  game,  gen- 
erally received  high  praise  for  bis  skill — the  Indians  telling  him  he  would  make  "  a  great 
hunter  one  of  these  days." 

We  cannot,  within  our  assigned  jimits,  give  many  of  the  incidents 
and  anecdotes  related  by  Aider,  or  any  thing  like  a  connected  his- 
tory of  his  life  among  the  Indians.  In  the  June  after  he  was  taken, 
occurred  Crawford's  defeat.  He  describes  the  anxiety  of  the  squaws 
while  the  men  were  gone  to  the  battle,  and  their  joy  on  their  return- 
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ing  with  scalps  and  other  trophies  of  the  victory.  He  defends  Simon 
Girty  from  the  charge  of  heing  the  instigator  of  the  burning  of 
Crawford,  and  states  that  he  could  not  have  saved  his  life,  because 
he  had  no  influence  in  the  Delaware  tribe,  whose  prisoner  Crawford 
was.  Alder  was  dwelling  it  the  Macfcachack  towns  (see  p.  299)  when 
they  were  destroyed  by  Logan,  in  1786  ;  was  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
Recovery,  in  1794,  (see  p.  140,)  and  went  on  an  expedition  into 
"  Kaintucky  to  steal  horses"  from  the  settlers. 

Aider  remained  wilh  ihe  Indians  until  afler  Wayne's  treaty,  in  1795.  He  was  urged  by 
them  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  to  obtain  n  reaervation  of  land,  which  was  to  be  given 
to  each  of  the  priacueta ;  but,  ignorant  of  ita  importance,  he  neglected  going,  and  lost  the 
land.  Peace  having  beeo  rraiored.  Alder  eays,  "  I  could  now  lie  down  without  fear,  sod 
rise  up  and  shake  handflwith  both  the  Indian  and  the  white  man." 

The  summer  after  the  treaty,  while  living  on  Big  Darby,  Lucas  SuUivant  (see  p.  16S) 
madehisappearanccin  that  region,  surveying  land,  and  soon  became  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Alder,  who  related  to  him  a  history  of  his  life,  and  generously  gave  hjm  the  piece  of 
land  on  which  he  dweU  ;  but  there  being  some  httle  difficulty  about  the  title.  Alder  did  not 

When  the  eetllers  first  made  their  appearance  on  Darby,  Alder  could  scarcely  speak  a 
word  of  English.  He  was  then  about  34  years  of  age,  15  of  which  had  been  passed  with  the 
Indians.  Two  of  the  settlers  kindly  taught  him  to  converse  in  English.  He  had  taken  up 
with  a  sqnaw  for  a  wife  some  time  previous,  and  now  began  to  farm  Uke  the  whites.  He 
kept  hogs,  cows  and  horses,  sold  milk  and  butter  to  the  Indiana,  horses  and  pork  to  the 
whiles,  and  accumulated  property.  He  Boon  was  able  to  hire  white  laborers,  and  being 
dissatisfied  with  his  squaw— a  cross,  peevish  woman— wished  to  put  her  aside,  get  a  wife 
from  among  the  aeitlers,  Btid  live  like  them.  Thoughts  too,  of  his  mother  and  brothers,  be- 
gan to  obtmde,  and  the  more  he  reflected,  his  deaire  strengthened  to  know  if  they  were 
living,  and  to  see  them  once  more.  He  made  inquiries  for  them,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  begin,  being  ignorant  of  the  name  of  eveti  the  state  in  which  they  were.  When 
lalking  one  day  with  John  Moore,  a  companion  of  his,  the  latter  questioned  hun  where  he 
was  from.  Alder  replied  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  somewhere  near  a  place  called  Green- 
briar,  and  that  hia  people  lived  by  a  lead  mine,  to  which  he  used  frequently  to  go  to  see  ibe 
hands  dig  ore.  Moore  then  asked  him  if  he  could  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  his  neigh- 
bors. After  a  little  reflection,  he  replied,  "  Yea !  a  family  of  Guliona  that  lived  close  by 
us."  Upon  this,  Moore  dropped  hia  head,  as  if  loat  in  thought,  and  muttered  to  himself. 
"  Guhon  !  Gulion  !"  and  then  raising  up,  replied,  "  My  father  and  myself  were  out  in  that 
country,  and  we  stopped  at  their  house  over  ooe  night,  and  if  your  people  are  living,  I  can 

Mr.  Moore  after  this  went  to  Wythe  county,  and  inquired  for  the  family  of  Alder ;  but 
without  success,  as  they  had  removed  from  their  former  residence.  He  put  up  advertise- 
ments in  various  places,  stating  the  facts,  and  where  Alder  was  to  be  found,  and  then  re- 
turned. Alder  now  abandoned  all  hopes  of  finding  his  family,  aupposmg  them  to  be  dead. 
Some  time  after,  ha  and  Moore  were  at  Franklinton,  when  he  was  informed  there  was  a 
letter  for  him  in  the  post  office.  It  was  from  his  brother  Paul,  staling  that  one  of  the  adver- 
tisements was  put  up  within  sii  miles  of  him,  and  that  begot  il  the  neit  day.  It  contained 
the  joyful  news,  that  his  mother  and  brothers  were  alive. 

Alder,  in  makmg  preparations  to  start  for  Virginia,  agreed  to  separate  from  his  Indian 
wifcdivide  the  property  equally,  and  lake  and  leave  her  wilh  her  own  people  at  Sandusky. 
But  some  difficulty  occurred  in  satisfying  her.  He  gave  her  aU  the  cows,  14  in  number, 
worth  820  each,  7  horses,  and  much  other  property,  reserving  to  himself  only  2  horses  and 
the  swine.  Besides  these,  was  a  small  box,  about  6  inches  long,  4  wide  and  4  deep,  failed 
with  silver,  amounting  probably  to  about  $200,  which  he  intended  to  take,  to  make  an  equal 
division.  But  to  this  she  objected,  saying  the  boi  was  hers  before  marriage,  and  she  would 
nolonly  have  it,  but  all  it  contained.  Alder  says,  "  I  saw  1  could  aot  get  it  without  making 
a  fijss,  and  probably  havmg  a  fight,  and  told  her  itat  if  she  would  promise  never  to  trouble 
nor  come  back  to  me,  she  might  have  it ;  to  whiel  she  agreed." 

Moore  accompanied  him  to  hia  brother's  house,  as  he  was  unaccustomed  to  irave!  among 
Ihe  whites.  They  arrived  there  on  norseback,  at  noon,  the  Sunday  after  new  years.  They 
walked  up  to  the  house  and  requested  to  have  their  horses  fed,  and  pretendmg  they  were 
entire  strangers,  inquired  who  lived  there.  '•  I  had  concluded,"  says  Alder,  "  not  to  make 
myself  known  for  some  time,  and  eyed  my  brother  very  close,  but  did  not  recollect  hia  fea- 
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tures.  I  had  always  thought  I  should  have  recognized  my  mother,  hy  a  mole  on  her  ftce 
In  the  comer  m  an  old  lady  who  1  supposed  waa  her,  although  I  could  not  tell,  for  when  I 
«^9  taken  by  the  ludmns  her  head  was  as  black  t>B  a  crow,  and  now  it  waa  almost  perfectly 
white-  Two  young  women  were  present,  who  eyed  me  very  close,  and  I  heard  one  of  them 
whisper  lo  the  other,  "  ho  looks  very  maeh  like  Mark,"  (iny  brother  )  I  saw  they  were 
aboat  to  discover  me,  and  Kccordinely  tamed  my  chair  around  to  my  brother,  and  said 
'  Yoii  say  your  name  is  Alder  1"  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "my  name  is  Paul  Alder."  "  Well " 
I  rejoined,  my  name  is  Alder  loo."  Now  it  is  hardly  necessary  (o  describe  ourfeelincs  at 
that  time  ;  but  they  were  very  different  Irom  those  I  had  when  I  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
saw  the  Indian  coming  with  my  brother's  scalp  in  his  hand,  shaking  off  the  blood 

When  I  told  my  brother  ihal  my  name  was  Alder,  be  rose  to  shake  hands  with  me,  so 
ovei]oyed  that  he  could  scarcely  utter  a  word,  and  my  old  mother  ran,  threw  her  arms 
around  me,  while  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  The  first  words  she  spuke,  after  she  grasped 
me  m  her  arms,  were  "  How  you  hove  grown  1"  and  then  she  told  me  of  a  dream  she  had. 
bays  she  1  dreained  that  you  had  come  to  see  me,  and  that  you  was  a  Lltie  omrarv  [mean" 
ioohing  fellow,  and  I  would  not  own  you  for  my  son  ;  but  now  I  find  I  was  mistaken,  thaJ 
It  IS  entirely  the  reverse,  and  I  am  proud  lo  own  you  for  my  son."  I  told  her  I  could  remind 
her  of  a  few  circnmstancea  that  she  would  recollect,  that  look  place  before  I  was  made  cap- 
tive. I  then  related  various  things,  among  which  was  that  the  negroes,  on  passing  oor 
house  OQ  Saturday  evenings.  To  spend  Sundays  with  their  wives,  would  beg  pnmnkins  of 
her,  and  gel  her  lo  roast  ihem  for  them  against  their  return  on  Monday  morning  She  re- 
collected these  circumstances,  and  said  she  had  now  no  doubt  of  my  being  her  son.  We  passed 
the  balance  of  the  day  in  agreeable  conversation,  and  I  related  to  them  the  history  of  my 
captivity,  my  fears  and  doubts,  of  my  grief  and  misery  the  first  year  after  I  waa  taken.  My 
brothers  at  this  tune  were  all  married,  and  Mark  and  John  had  moved  from  Ihere.  They 
were  sent  for,  and  came  to  see  me ;  butmy  half  brother  John  had  moved  so  far.  that  I  never 
got  to  see  him  at  all." 

This  county  was  first  settled  by  the  whites  in  1796.  In  the  fail 
of  1795,  Benjamin  Springer  came  from  Kentucky,  selected  some 
land  about  a  mile  north  of  Amity,  on  the  west  bank  of  Big  Darby, 
which  stream  was  named  by  the  Indians,  from  a  Wyandot  chief 
named  Darby,  who  for  a  long  time  resided  upon  it,  near  the  line  of 
this  and  Union  counties.  Springer  having  made  a  clearing  and  built 
a  cabin,  moved  his  family  tn  the  place  in  the  spring  of  1796.  The 
next  year,  William  Lapin,  Joshua  and  James  Ewing  settled  in  the 
same  neighborhood.     The  last  named  is  now  living. 

Springer  settled  near  Alder,  and  taught  him  the  English  language, 
which  much  endeared  the  latter  to  him.  He  reciprocated  this  benefit, 
by  not  only  supplying  him  with  meat,  but  others  of  the  early  settlers, 
who,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  would  have  been  in  danger  of  starva- 
tion. He  also,  on  different  occasions,  saved  some  of  the  settlers  from 
being  killed  by  the  Indians. 

In  1800,  Mr.  Joshua  Ewing  brought  four  sheep  to  his  place,  which 
were  strange  animals  to  the  Indians.  One  day  an  Indian  was  pass- 
ing by,  when  the  dog  of  the  latter  caught  one  of  the  sheep,  and  Ewing 
shot  him.  The.  Indian  would  have  shot  Ewing  in  retaliation,  h^ 
not  Alder,  who  w&s  present,  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  upon  him 
to  refrain. 

On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  in  1812,  the  Indian  chiefs  held  a 
council,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Alder,  to  learn  which  side  to  es- 
pouse, saying  that  the  British  wished  them  to  go  and  fight  ior  them, 
holding  out  the  promise  that  in  such  case  they  would  support  their 
families.  He  advised  them  to  remain  at  first  neutral,  and  told  them 
they  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  Americans  harming  their  women  and 
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children.  They  followed  the  advice,  for  a  while  remained  neutral, 
and  eventually  became  warm  friends  of  the  Americans. 

Deer  Creek,  in  this  county,  was  so  called  by  the  Indians,  because 
of  the  many  deer  that  used  to  frequent  it  to  eat  the  moss  that  grew 
plentifully  upon  its  banks.  It  was  considered  by  the  Indians  the  best 
hunting  ground  for  deer  in  this  whole  region  of  country. 

The  first  court  in  this  county  was  held  in  a  cabin.  Judge  Thomp- 
son, of  Chilhcothe,  presiding.  The  grand  jury  retired  to  deliberate 
to  an  oak  and  hazle  thicket  that  stood  neaf.  The  principal  business, 
for  the  first  vear  or  two,  was  to  trv  men  for  fighting. 


Pieto  in  Zondon. 

London,  the  county  seat,  is  25  miles  westerly  from  Columbus.  It 
was  laid  off  in  1810  or  '11,  as  seat  of  justice,  by  Patrick  M'Lene, 
by  order  of  the  commissioners ;  and  by  the  autumn  of  1812  had  six 
or  eight  families.  The  view  shows  on  the  left  the  court  house,  and 
in  the  distance  the  academy.  London  contains  1  Presbyterian  and 
1  Methodist  church,  a  classical  academy,  1  newspaper  printing  office, 
8  stores,  and  about  400  inhabitants.  By  the  census  of  1840,  its  pop- 
ulation was  297, 

West  Jefferson,  on  the  national  road,  14  miles  w.  of  Columbus, 
and  10  from  London,  has  a  Baptist  church,  an  academy,  3  stores,  and 
about  45  dwellings.  At  an  early  day,  a  fort  or  block  house  was 
built  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Little  Darby,  about  20  rods  south  of 
where  the  national  road  crosses  the  creek,  near  the  village. 

Lafayette,  7  miles  w.  of  Jefferson,  on  the  national  road,  has  about 
30  dwellings.  Mount  Sterling,  Midway,  Solon  and  Summerford, 
are  small  places. 


MAHONING. 

Mahoning  was  formed  from  Trumbull  and  Columbiana,  March 
1st,  1846.     It  derived  its  name  from  Mahoning  river.     The  name 
Mahoning  is,  according  to  Heckwelder,  derived  from  either  the  In- 
dian word  Mahoni,  signifying  "a lick,"  or  Mahoninh,  "at  the  lick." 
43 
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The  surface  is  rolling  and  the  soil  finely  adapted  to  wheat  and  com. 
Large  quantities  of  the  finei-  qualities  of  woo!  are  raised.  The  val- 
ley of  the  Mahoning  abounds  in  excellent  bituminous  coal,  which 
is  well  adapted  to  the  smelting  of  iron  ore.  Excellent  iron  ore  is 
obtained  in  the  Mahoning  valley,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  abundant. 
There  are  fifteen  townships  in  the  county  ;  the  five  southernmost,  viz : 
Smith,  Goshen,  Greene,  Beaver  and  Springfield,  originally  formed 
part  of  Columbiana,  and  the  others,  the  southern  part  of  Trumbull, 
the  last  of  which  are  within  the  Western  Reserve,  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  townships,  with  their  population,  in  1840. 

■       ■  Coitsville,      1016        Milton,  1277 

Ellsworth,        988         Poland,  1561 

Goshen,  1397         Smith,  2029 

Green,  3212        Springfield,   1994 

Jackson,         1124         Youngstown,  999 
Total  population  in  1840,  within  the  present  limits  of  Mahoning, 
21,712,  or  51  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  following  sketch  from  a  resident  of  the  county,  not  only  de- 
scribes interesting  incidents  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  on 
the  Reserve,  biit  gives  facts  of  importance  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  region. 

Col.  James  HiiJ:UAn,  of  Youngstown,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  oi  the  west,  and  rendered 
eaaential  service  to  the  early  settlers  of  the  Western  Reserve.  He  is  still  living,  and  at  the 
Bgeof  84enjoy8good  health  and  spiriia,  and  walks  with  as  much  elaEiieity  of  step  ae  most 
men  30  years  younger.  He  was  horn  in  Northampton,  Ph.,  and  in  1784,  was  a  euldier  un- 
der Gen.  Harmar,  and  was  discharged  at  Fort  M'latosh,  at  Beaver  town,  on  the  Ohio,  in 
Augoet,  1TS5,  after  the  treaty  with  the  Indians. 

His  acquaintance  with  the  country,  now  known  as  the  Western  Reserve,  commenced  in 
the  spring  of  178G,  at  which  time  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Duncan  &.  Wilson,  of 
Picieburgh.  They  were  engaged  in  forwarding  goods  and  proyisiona,  upon  pack-horses, 
across  the  country  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  (now  Cleveland,)  thence  to  he  shipped 
on  the  schooner  Mackinaw,  to  Detroit.  During  the  anmmer  of  17B6,he  made  sii  trips, — 
the  caravan  consisting  of  ten  men  and  ninety  horses.  They  usually  crossed  the  Big  Beaver, 
4  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Shenango,  ihence  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Mahoning,  croas. 
ing  it  about  three  miles  above  the  village  of  Youngstown,  thence  by  way  of  the  Salt 
Springs,  in  the  township  of  Weadietslieid,  through  Milton  and  Ravenna,  crossing  \be 
Cuyahoga  at  the  moulh  of  Breakneck,  and  agam  at  the  mouth  of  'nnket's  creek,  in  Bed- 
ford, and  thence  down  (he  river  to  jis  mouth,  where  they  erected  a  log  hut  for  the  eafe 
keeping  of  their  goods,  which  was  the  first  house  huiU  in  Cleveland.  At  the  mouth  of 
Tinker's  creek  were  a  few  bouses  built  by  the  Moravian  missionaries.  They  were  (hen 
vacant,  the  Indians  having  occupied  them  one  year  only,  previous  to  their  removal  to  the 
Tuscarawas  over.  These,  and  Oiree  or  four  cabins  at  the  Salt  Springs,  were  the  only 
buildings  erected  by  the  whiles  between  the  Ohio  river  and  Lake  Erie.  Those  at  (he  Salt 
flings  were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  sent  there  to  maite  salt,  and  the 
tenants  were  dispossessed  during  the  smiimer  of  1785,  by  order  of  Gen.  Harmar.  During 
this  year,  178G,  Kribs,  who  was  left  in  one  of  the  cabins  to  take  care  of  goods  belonging 
to  Duncan  &  Wilson,  was  murdered  by  the  Indians,  and  bis  body  was  found  by  Hillman's 
party,  shockingly  mangled  by  the  wolves.  During  the  same  season,  James  Morrow  and 
Sam  Simerson,  returning  from  Sandnsky,  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  at  Eagle  creek,  weal 
of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Hillman  waa  married  in  1786— and  in  1788,  settled  at  Beaver  town, 
where  Duncan  &,  Wilson  had  a  store  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians. 

From  1788  to  1796,  Mr.  Hillman  resided  in  Pittaliurgh,  and  traded  with  the  Indiana  in 
Ohio,  ptincipally  on  the  Reserve,  bringing  his  goods  in  canoes  up  the  Mahoning,  His  in- 
tercourse with  the  Indians  during  these  eight  years  and  before,  afforded  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  language,  and  gaining  their  confidence,  both  of 
which  he  obtained,  and  by  means  of  which,  he  was  enabled  afterwards  to  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  (he  early  settlers  of  the  Reserve. 
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In  179G,  when  returning  from  one  of  his  trading  expeditions,  alone  in  his  canoe,  down 
the  Mahoning  river,  he  discovered  a  smoke  on  the  hank,  near  (he  present  site  of  the  village 
of  Yonngsiown,  and  on  proceeding  to  the  spot,  he  fonnd  Mr.  Young,  (the  proprietor  of  the 
township,)  who,  with  Mr.  Woicott,  had  just  arrived  to  make  a  survey  of  bia  lands.  The 
cargo  of  Mr.  Hillman  was  not  entirely  disposed  of,  there  remaining  among  other  things 
some  VBhbkey,  the  price  of  which  was  to  the  Indians,  $1,00  a  quart,  in  the  currency  of  the 
country,  a  deer  skin  being  a  legal  tender  for  one  dollar,  and  a  doe  skin  half  a  dollar.  Mr. 
Young  proposed  purchaaing  a  quart,  and  having  a  frolic  on  its  conlenlH  during  the  evening, 
and  insisted  upon  paying  HUlman  his  customary  piice  for  it.  Hillman  urged  ihitt  inasmuch 
aa  they  were  strangers  in  the  country,  and  just  arrived  upon  his  territory,  civility  required 
him  to  iiimish  the  means  of  the  entertainment.  He  however  yielded  to  Mr.  Young,  who 
immediately  took  the  deer  skin  he  had  spread  for  his  bed,  (the  only  one  he  had,)  and  paid 
for  his  quart  of  whiskey.  His  descendants  in  the  stale  of  New  York,  in  relating  the  hard- 
ships of  their  ancestors,  have  not  forgotten  that  Judge  Young  exchanged  his  bed  for  a  quart 
of  whiskey. 

Mr.  Hillman  remained  with  them  a  few  days,  when  they  accompanied  him  to  Beaver 
town,  to  celebrate  the  4th  of  July,  and  Mr.  H.  was  induced  to  return  and  commence  the 
settlement  of  the  town,  by  bnilding  a  house.  This  was  about  the  first  settlement  made 
on  the  Western  Reserve.  In  the  fall  of  1797,  Mr.  Brown  and  another  person  came  on. 
It  was  during  this  seaeon  (hat  Uriah  Holmes,  of  IJtchfield  county,  Cl,,  and  Titus  Hayes, 
arrived  in  Youngstown  the  same  day,  both  having  started  from  Connecticut  on  the  same  day, 
the  one  taking  the  route  through  the  state  of  New  York,  via  Buffalo,  and  the  other  through 

The  settlement  of  the  country  proceeded  prosperously  until  the  murder  of  the  two  In- 
dians, Capt.  George  and  Spotted  John,  at  the  Salt  Springs,  by  M'Mahon  and  Siory. 
This  affair  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  aettleraents,  and  probably  would  but  for  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Hillman.  The  next  day  after  the  murder,  for  such  it  undoubtedly  was.  Col.  Hill- 
man, with  Mr.  Young  and  the  late  Judge  Pease,  of  Warren,whohad  just  arrived,  went  to 
die  Salt  Springs,  with  a  view  of  pacifying  the  Indians  ;  but  they  had  gone,  not  however 
without  havmg  buried  the  bodies  of  iheu-  murdered  companions.  Col.  Hillman  and  others 
expected  trouble,  and  in  order  to  ehow  the  Indians  that  the  whites  did  not  sanction  the  act, 
judged  it  advbable  to  take  M'Mahon  and  Story  prisoners ;  which  they  accordingly  did  the 
same  day,  at  Warren.  Col.  H.  had  M'Mahon  in  custody,  but  Story,  who  was  guarded  bf 
John  Lane,  escaped  during  the  night.  On  the  next  day,  M'Mahon  was  brought  to  Youngs- 
town, the  settlers  resolving  to  send  him  to  Pittsburgh,  to  be  kept  in  confinement  until  he 
could  be  tried.  The  affairs  of  the  settlement,  were  at  that  lime  in  a  critical  and  alarming 
state,  so  much  so,  that  all  of  tlie  inhabitants,  both  of  Youngstown  and  Warren,  packed  up 
ihek  goods,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  removing  from  the  country,  as  Ibey  had  every  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  the  Indians  would  take  speedy  vengeance.  It  was  at  this  juncture, 
that  the  firmness  and  good  sense  of  Col.  Hillman  was  Ihe  means  of  saving  the  infent  set- 
tlement from  destruction.  He  advised  sending  a  deputation  to  the  Indians  then  encamped 
on  the  Mahoning,  near  where  Judge  Price's  mills  now  stand,  and  endeavor  lo  avert  the 
ihi-eatened  danger.  It  was  an  nndertaking  unminently  hazardous.  Few  men  would  have 
dared  to  go,  and  it  is  quite  certain  no  other  man  in  the  settlement  would  have  had  any 
chance  of  succeea.  He  was  acquainted  with  their  language,  end  knew  thefr  principal  men , 
and  was  aware  that  in  his  trading  intercourse  with  them,  he  had  acquired  their  confidence,  and 
therefore  felt  no  fear.  Although  urged  to  do  so,  he  would  not  take  any  weapon  of  defence, 
bnt  accompanied  with  one  Randall,  starterl  very  early  the  next  morning,  on  his  baaardous 
enlerprize,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  Indians  before  sunrise.  The  Indians,  seventeen  in 
numter,  were  asleep,  each  with  his  gun  and  powder  horn  resting  upon  a  forked  stick  at  his 
head.  Being  in  advance  of  Randall,  he  came  within  three  rods  of  them  before  he  was 
discovered.  A  squaw  was  the  only  one  awake  ;  she  immediately  gave  the  alarm,  wliich 
started  every  warrior  to  his  feet  with  gun  in  hand.  But  seeing  Col.  H.  and  his  companion 
riding  into  their  encampment  without  arms,  and  unsuspicious  of  treachery  or  harm,  ihey 
dropped  their  guns  and  immediately  gathered  around  their  visitors. 

Onondaga  Geotge,  the  principal  man  or  chief,  knew  Hillman,  and  the  late  murder  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  very  earnest  conversation ;  the  chief  exhibiting  much  feeUng  while 
talking  about  it.  Hillman  told  him  frankly  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  talked  freely  of  the 
affair,  condemning  M'Mahon,  and  assured  him  that  M'Mahon  was  then  on  his  way  to 
Pittsburg,  and  should  stand  a  trial  for  the  murder  be  had  committed.  Nothing  could  be 
done,  however,  until  Capt.  Peters  should  arrive  with  his  braves.  They  were  then  en- 
camped farther  up  the  river,  near  the  present  site  of  Deerfield,  and  were  eipecled  lo  ar- 
rive that  day,  a  message  having  been  sent  for  that  purpose. 
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In  the  course  of  ihe  day  they  came,  the  eounfcnnnce  of  Capt.  Ptters,  as  soon  as  hf  saw 
a  while  man  present,  scowled  wiih  hatred,  revenge  and  defiance.  Hillman  endeavored  to 
pacify  him,  but  with  little  effect.  During  the  interview,  a  converaalion  was  had  between 
CaplBiiis  George  and  Pelers,  in  the  Seneca  language,  in  which  Capt.  George  endeavored 
to  persuade  the  other,  that  ihey  ougbl  to  kill  Hillman  and  Randall,  and  before  the  whiles 
conld  unite  in  defcuoe,  dispatch  them  in  detail.  But  Copt.  George  would  not  agree  to  it, 
unwilling  thai  Hillman,  to  whom  he  had  conceived  a  liking,  should  be  killed.  It  was  not 
known  to  either  that  Hilhnan  was  acquainted  with  the  Seneca  language,  m  which  this 
conversation  was  held  ;  he  was,  however— and  ii  may  be  conceived  with  what  interest  he 
listened  to  it.  Hillman  succeeded,  after  several  attempts,  in  drawing  Capt.  Peters  aside, 
and  oflered  him  a  considerable  sum,  if  he  would  go  to  Cuyahoga  on  some  bnainess  for  the 
whiles.  This  bribe,  il  seems,  had  its  desh^d  efiect.  The  Indiana  retired  a  short  distance 
and  held  a  consultation,  during  which  Randall  became  so  much  alarmed,  that  he  proposed 
that  each  should  take  his  horse  and  endeavor  to  make  his  escape.  Hillman  would  not  go, 
but  observing  that  the  Indians  had  left  their  guns  leaning  upon  two  trees  near  by,  lold 
Randall  to  station  himself,  and  if  on  their  return,  one  of  thek  number  should  be  painted 
black,  (which  Hilhnan  knew  was  their  custom  when  one  was  to  be  killed,}  then  each  should 
seize  upon  the  guns,  and  eell  his  Ufe  aa  dearly  as  possible. 

After  a  long  time,  however,  they  returned,  Capt.  Peters  holdmg  up  a  wampum  belt  with 
three  strings,  and  faying  that  they  had  agreed  to  bold  a  council  with  the  whites,  on  con- 
dition that  tAree  things  should  be  done,  as  their  wampum  indicated.  1st.  That  George 
Foulk  should  act  as  interpreter  ;  9d,  that  the  council  should  be  held  within  six  days  ;  and 
3d,  that  51'Mahon  should  be  kept  until  the  conncil.  These  things  being  agreed  to,  Hill- 
man and  Randall  returned  the  same  day  to  Voungstown,  where  they  found  all  the  inhabi- 
tants assembled,  waiting  in  anxious  suspense  to  learn  the  result  of  the  expedition,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  a  sudden  flight,  in  case  it  should  have  proved  unsuccessful. 
Great  was  their  joy  on  seeing  Hillman  and  his  companion  arrive  in  safrty,  and  telling  what 
had  been  done. 

The  inhabitants  immediately  set  themselves  about  making  the  necessary  preporalions 
for  the  council.  On  the  day  appointed,  two  Indians  made  their  appearance,  and  were 
conducted  by  Mr.  Hillman  to  the  place  prepared  to  hold  their  council.  After  the  cere- 
mony of  smoking,  commenced  the  speeches,  and  il  was  generally  conceded  thai  Captain 
Peters  had  theb^t  of  the  argument,  end  throughout  the  whole  of  the  consultation,  showed 
a  decided  superiority  over  the  whiles  opposed  to  him,  in  adroitness  and  force  of  argument, 
although  our  people  bad  appointed  three  of  iheir  best  men  for  that  purpose,  (the  late  Judge 
Pease,  of  Warren,  and  G!ov.  Huntington  being  of  the  number,)  all  of  whom  had  pre- 
pared themselves  for  this  encounter  with  Indian  shrewdness.  The  result  of  the  conncil 
was  satisfactory  to  both  parlies  ;  that  M'Mahon  should  be  tried  by  a  jury  o[  his  ovra  color, 
according  (o  the  laws  of  his  own  country.  There  were  about  three  hundred  people  present 
at  the  counca,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Hudson,of  Portage  county,  and  Mr.  Ely,  of  Deerfield. 
Thus  was  tranquillity  restored  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Hillman,  a  ser- 
vice which  was  BO  highly  appreciated  by  Ephrami  Root,  the  agent  of  the  Connecticut  Land 
Company,  ihat  he  agreed  on  the  part  of  the  company,  that  he  would  ^ve  him  100  acres  of 
land ;  the  promise  however  was  never  redeemed. 

Soon  after,  M'Mahon  was  sent  oat  by  order  of  Gov.  St.  Clair,  under  a  slrong  guard, 
to  abide  his  trial  at  a  special  court  ordered  for  that  purpose,  to  be  held  in  Youngstown  by 
the  Judges,  Return  J.  Meigs  and  Benjamin  Ives.  Gihnan,  Backus  &  Tod  were  atlorniea 
for  the  people  ;  and  Mr.  Simple,  John  S,  Edwards  and  Benjamin  Tappan  for  the  ptisoner. 
The  court  was  attended  by  persons  from  a  great  distance,  and  it  was  generally  believed, 
that  many  had  come  with  a  determination  to  rescue  M'Mahon,  in  cose  he  should  be  fotmd 
guilty.  He  was,  however,  acquitted,  principally  upon  the  testimony  of  one  Knox,  who  swore 
that  M'Mahon  retreated  a  step  or  two  before  he  fired,  which  probably  was  not  true,  and 
was  not  believed  by  those  who  visited  the  spot  on  the  day  after  the  affair.  Capt.  Peters 
was  upon  ihe  bench  during  the  whole  trial,  and  was  satisfied  that  he  had  received  a  fiiir 
(rial,  and  should,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  whites,  have  been  acquitted.  Aa  soon  as 
Knoi  swore  that  M'Mahon  retreated  before  he  fired,  Capt.  Pelers  gave  a  eharacterisiic 
"  ugh,"  and  whispered  to  Judge  Meigs  that  the  jury  would  acquit  the  prisoner. 

Thus  terminated  this  critical  affair,  after  which  the  settlement  increased  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  Coi,  Hillman  from  that  time  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  twice  expressed  in  electing  him  sheriff,  under  the  territorial  government,  and 
in  various  other  ways,  and  still  lives  respected  and  beloved  by  all. 

Caiifield,  the  county  seat,  is  166  miles  ne.  of  Columbus  and  16  3. 
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of  Warren.  It  is  on  the  main  stage  road  from  Cleveland  to  Pitts- 
burgh, on  a  gentle  elevation.  It  is  a  neat,  pleasant  village,  embow- 
ered in  trees  and  shrubbery,  among  which  the  Lombardy  poplar 
stands  conspicuous.  It  contained  in  1846,  3  stores,  a  newspaper 
printing  office,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Epis.  1  Met.  1  Congregational  and  1 
Lutheran  church,  and  about  300  people.  Since  then  the  county 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  from  being  made  the  county  seat. 


nc  u  V  d  L I  Lcl  in 


1    I 


il  t 


xoungsiown  is  me  largesi  anu  niosi,  iioLinsiiijig  luwuih  iVlLiii^jmiig 
county,  beautifully  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mahoning 
river,  65  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  9  miles  from  Canfield,  the 
seat  of  justice,  for  the  county  of  Mahoning,  14  from  Warren,  the 
county  seat  of  Trumbull  county,  30  from  Ravenna,  Portage  county, 
and  27  from  New  Lisbon,  Columbiana  county.  It  contains  about 
1200  inhabitants,  has  12  mercantile  stores,  3  warehouses  for  receiv- 
ing and  forwarding  goods  and  produce  on  the  canal,  4  churches,  1 
Presbyterian,  1  Episcopal  Methodist,  1  Protestant  Methodist  and  1 
Disciples.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  cana!  passes  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  products  of  the  surrounding  country  are  sent  here  for 
shipment.  Few  places  in  Ohio  are  more  beautifully  situated ; 
few  have  greater  facilities  for  manufacturing,  or  bid  fairer  to  be- 
come places  of  wealth  and  importance.  Bituminous  coal  and  iron 
ore  abound  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village,  and  along  the 
line  of  the  canal,  adequate,  it  is  believed,  to  the  wants  of  a  large 
manufacturing  place.  Several  of  the  coal  banks  are  already  opened 
and  successfully  and  profitably  worked.  The  mines  of  the  Hon. 
David  Tod,  furnish  about  one  hundred  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and 
those  of  Crawford,  Camp  &  Co.,  about  sisty ;  all  of  which  have 
hitherto  found  a  ready  market  at  Cleveland  for  steamboat  fuel.  It 
has  recently  been  ascertained  that  the  coal  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Mahoning,  is  well  adapted,  in  its  raw  state,  to  the  smelting  cf  iron 
ore,  and  three  furnaces  similar  to  the  English  and  Scotch  llirnaces, 
each  capable  of  producing  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  tons  of  pig 
metal  per  week,  have  been  erected  in  the  township,  and  near  to  the 
village.  A  large  rolling  mill  has  been  erected  in  the  village,  at 
which  is  made  the  various  sizes  of  bar,  rod  and  hoop  iron,  also  sheet 
iron,  nails  and  spikes.  The  "  Youngstown  Iron  Company,"  and  thp 
"Eagle  Iron  and  Steel  Company,"  contemplate  the  erection  of  ma- 
chinery for  the  purpose  of  making  the  T  and  H  rails ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  various  rail  roads  now  projected  in 
Ohio  and  the  adjoining  states,  will  be  supplied  with  rails  from  this 
point.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  quite  a  number  of  small 
manufacturing  establishments  for  making  tin-ware,  cloth,  axes, 
wagons,  buggies,  &.C.,  &c.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
manufacturing  of  iron,  is  probably  $200,000, 

The  view  given  was  taken  from  the  southeast,  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  Pittsburgh,  and  near  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Homer  Hine,  shown  on  the  right.  In  front  ap- 
pears the  canal  and  Mahoning  river:  on  the  left  the  rolling  mill  of 
the  Youngstown  iron  company.  In  the  distance  a  part  of  the  town 
is  shown :  the  spires  seen  are  respectively,  commencing  on  the 
right,  those  of  the  Presbyterian,  Disciples  and  Episcopal  Methodist 
churches ;  near,  on  the  left  of  the  last  named,  appears  the  Protestant 
Methodist  church. 

Poland  is  8  miles  from  Canfield,  on  Yellow  creek,  a  branch  of  the 
Mahoning.  It  is  one  of  the  neatest  villages  in  the  state.  The  dwell- 
ings are  usually  painted  white,  and  have  an  air  of  comfort.  Conside- 
rable business  centers  here  from  the  surrounding  country,  which  is 
fertile.  In  the  vicinity  is  coal  and  iron  ore  of  an  excellent  quality. 
Limestone  of  a  superior  kind  abounds  in  the  township  :  it  is  burnt 
and  lai-gely- exported  for  building  purposes  and  manure.  Poland 
contains  5  stores,  1  Presbyterian  and  1  Methodist  church,  an  acad- 
emy, an  iron  foundery,  1  grist,  1  saw,  1  oil  and  1  clothing  mill,  and 
about  100  dwellings. 

In  II  latnDcack  ;nd  cranberry  swamp  in  this  vicinity,  "  are  foundlarge  numbers  of  a  small 
black,  or  very  dark  brown,  rallle -snake,  about  IS  or  14  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  propar- 
lionale  thickness.  They  have  usually  three  or  four  rattles.  This  species  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  lamarack  swamps,  and  are  found  no  where  else  but  in  their  vicinities,  wander- 
ing in  the  snmmer  months  a  short  diilnnce  only  from  their  borders.  When  lying  basking  in 
the  Bun,  they  resemble  a  shorl,  dii  ty,  broken  stick  or  twig,  being  generally  discolored  with 
mud,  over  which  they  are  frequently  moving.  Their  bite  is  not  very  venomous,  yet  they  are 
much  dreaded  by  the  neighboring  people.  Their  habitations  are  retired  and  unfrequented, 
so  that  few  persona  are  ever  bitten.     The  Indian  name  for  this  snake  ia  Maisaaauga." 

At  Lowell,  4  miles  e.  from  Poland,  on  the  canal  and  Mahoning 
river,  is  the  extensive  furnace  of  Wilkinson,  Wilkes  &.  Co. ;  2  miles 
northerly,  on  the  same  stream,  is  a  furnace  of  the  Great  Western 
Iron  Company.  Ellsworth,  5  miles  w.  of  Canfield,  has  2  stores,  2 
churches,  about  35  dwellings  and  an  excellent  academy,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Methodists.  Austintown  and  Fredericksburg  are 
small  places  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.     The  following  are 
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villages  formerly  withir.  Columbiana  county.  To  some  of  them  is 
attached  their  population,  as  in  the  census  of  1840 :  Petersburg  187, 
Lima  129,  N.  Middletown  118,  Green  Village  351,  Lewistown  79. 
N.  Springfield  89,  New  Albany  52,  Birmingham  and  Princeton. 


MARION. 

Maeion  was  organized  March  1st,  JS24,  and  named  from  General 
Francis  Marion,  of  South  Carolma,  a  partisan  officer  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  surface  is  level,  except  on  the  extreme  east.  The  San- 
dusky plains,  which  is  prairie  land,  covers  that  part  of  the  county 
north  of  Marion  and  west  of  the  Whetstone,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
grazing :  the  remaining  part,  comprising  about  two-thirds  of  the 
surface,  is  best  adapted  to  wheat.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  prin- 
cipal farm-crops  are  corn,  wheat  and  grass,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  prairie  land  being  appropriated  to  grazing :  much  live  stock  and 
wool  is  produced  in  the  county :  some  of  the  flocks  of  sheep  con- 
tain about  5000  head.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  townships  m 
1840,  with  their  population. 

Big  Island,  554         Grand  Prairie,    716        Richland,        1138 

Bowhng  Green,    324        Green  Camp,     361         Salt  Creek.       607 
Marion,  1638  Scott,  854 

Montgomery,     552  Tully,  870 

Morven,  976        Washington,    880 

Pleas,ant,  1414 

The  population  of  Marion,  in  1 830,  was  «558,  and  in  1840, 18,352, 
or  35  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

By  the  treatv  concluded  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  rapids,  Sept. 
29th,  1817,  Lewis  Cass  and  Duncan  M' Arthur  being  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  there  was  granted  to  the  Delaware 
Indians  a  reservation  of  three  miles  square,  on  or  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  this  county,  and  adjoining  the  Wyandot  reservation  of 
twelve  miles  square.  This  reservation  was  to  be  equaliy  divided 
among  the  following  persons;  Captain  Pipe,  Zeshauau  or  James 
Armstrong,  Mahautoo  or  John  Armstrong,  Sanoudoyeasquaw  or 
Silas  Armstrong,  Teorow  or  Black  Raccoon,  Hawdorouwatistie  or 
Billy  Montour,  Buck  Wheat,  WiUiam  Dondee,  Thomas  Lyons, 
Johnny  Cake,  Captain  Wolf,  Isaac  and  John  Hill,  Tishatahoones  or 
widow  Armstrong,  Ayenucere,  Hoomaurou  or  John  Ming,  and 
Youdorast.  Some  of  these  Indians  had  lived  at  JeromevOle,  in 
Ashland,  and  Greentown,  in  Richland  county,  which  last  village 
was  burnt  by  the  whiles  early  in  the  late  war.  By  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Little  Sandusky,  August  3d,  1829,  John  M^EIvain  being 
United  States  commissioner,  the  Delawares  ceded  this  reservation 
to  the  United  States  for  $3000,  and  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Marion,  the  countv  seat,  is  44  miles  north  of  Columbus.     It  was 
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laad  out  in  1S21  h\  Ebei  Bdker  and  Alexander  Holmes  who  were 
pjoprietors  ci  the  soii  It  is  toinpactly  built  the  view  taken  in 
iront  of  the  Mm  n  li  tel  ahtws  one  of  the  principal  streets  the 
'^<^i"t  1^  "        I  1      1       I    the  left  Ihe  Miiroi  office  on  the  light    and 


Benv^  hill  in  the  distance  Ceneril  Hirri'ion  pas=ied  through  this 
legion  m  the  late  -wai  and  enc imped  with  hia  troops  just  south  of 
the  Mte  of  the  \illaK  on  the  ei^e  of  the  prairie  at  a  pKce  known 
as  Jacobs  -tiell  The  town  is  improving  steadily,  and  has  soma 
fine  brick  buildings:  it  contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist  and  1 
German  church,  an  academy,  2  newspaper  printing  offices,  15  dry 
goods,  1  drug  and  5  grocery  stores,  1  saw,  1  fulling,  oil  and  carding 
mill,  and  about  800  inhabitants :  in  1840  it  had  a  population  of  570. 
Mount  Gilead,  18  miles  se.  of  Marion,  is  a  flourishing  village,  con- 
taining 2  churches,  several  stores,  2  or  3  mills,  and  about  400  inhab- 
itants. Iberia,  Caledonia,  Cardington,  Le  Timbreville,  Denmark 
Big  Island,  Claridon  and  Holmesville,  are  small  villages. 


Medina  was  formed  February  I8tb,  1812,  "from  that  part  of  the 
Reserve  west  of  tiie  llth  range,  south  of  the  numbers  5,  and  east 
of  tiie  20th  range,  and  attached  to  Portage  county,  until  organized." 
It  was  organized  in  April,  1818.  The  county  was. settled  princi- 
pally from  Connecticut,  though  within  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  considerable  accession  of  Germans.  The  surface  is  generally 
rolling,  with  much  bottom  land  of  easy  tillage :  the  soil  is  princi- 
pally clay  and  graveliy  loam— the  clayey  portion  scantily  watered, 
the  gravelly  abundantly.  The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  grass  than 
grain.     The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  hay,  wool,  com,  oats, 
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barley,  butter  and  cheese.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  townships 
in  1840,  with  their  population. 

Brunswick,      1110        Ilomer,  660         Sharon,  UU 

Lafayette,      938        Spencer,  551 

Litchfield,  787  Wadsworth,  148" 
Liverpool,  1502  Westfield,  1031 
Medina,        1436        York,  782 

i.,.,^^.-.,,        — ■         Montville,      915 

The  population  of  Medina,  in  1820,  was  3090;  in  1830,  7560,  and 
in  1840   18,360,  or  43  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  first  regular  settlement  in  the  county,  was  made  at  Harris- 
ville on  the  14th  of  February,  1811,  by  Joseph  Hams,  Esq.,  who 
removed  from  Randolph,  Portage  county,  with  his  family,  consisting 
of  his  wife  and  one  child.  The  nearest  white  people  were  at  W  oos- 
ter,  17  miles  distant.  j    u'    i  i 

The  first  trail  made  thi'ough  the  county  north,  toward  the  lake, 
was  from  Wooster,  a  short  time  after  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Great  Britain.  The  party  consisted  of  George  Toe,  (son  of  Adam, 
see  page  106,)  Joseph  H.  Larwill  and  Uoswell  M.  Mason.  They 
cai-ried  their  provis'.on  in  packs,  and  laid  out  the  first  night  on  their 
blankets  in  the  open  air,  on  the  south  side  of  "  the  big  swamp.  It 
was  amusing,  as  they  !ay,  to  listen  to  the  howling  of  the  wolves,  and 
hear  the  raccoons  catch  frogs  and  devour  them,  making,  in  their 
mastication,  a  peculiar  and  inimitable  noise,  which  sounded  loud  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  they  heard 
beils  of  cattle  north  ot  them,  and  in  the  mornmg,  discovered  the  set- 
tlement of  Mr.  Hai-ris.  From  thence  they  proceeded  down  to  the 
falls  of  Black  river,  at  what  is  now  Elyna,  and  at  the  mouth  ot  the 
stream  found  a  settler,  named  Read,  whose  habitation,  excepting 
that  of  Mr  Harris,  was  the  only  one  between  there  and  Wooster. 

In  the  June  following  Mr.  Harris's  arrival,  he  was  joined  by  Rus- 
sel  Burr  and  George  Burr  and  family,  direct  from  Litchfield,  Conn. 
In  the  summer  after,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Messrs.  Han-is 
and  Burr  removed  their  families,  tor  a  few  months,  to  Portage  county, 
from  fear  of  the  Indians,  and  returned  themselves  in  October,  to 
Harrisville.  The  following  winter,  provision  was  carried  from  the 
Middlebury  mills,  by  the  residence  of  Judge  Harris,  to  Fort  Ste- 
phenson, his  cabin  being  the  last  on  the  route.  The  season  is  ad- 
verted to  by  the  old  settlers  as  "the  cold  winter."  Snow  lay  to  the 
depth  of  18  inches,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  27th  of  February, 
during  which  the  air  was  so  cold  that  it  did  not  diminish  an  inch  in 
depth,  during  the  whole  time. 

An  Indian  trail  from  Sandusky  to  the  Tuscarawas,  passed  by  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Harris.  It  was  a  narrow,  hard-trodden  bridle- 
path. In  the  fall,  the  Indians  came  upon  it  from  the  west,  to  this 
re<fion,  remained  through  the  winter  to  hunt,  and  returned  in  the 
spring  their  horses  laden  with  furs,  jerked  venison  and  bear's  oil, 
.he  last  an  extensive  article  of  trade.  The  horses  were  loose,  and 
followed  each  other  in  single  file.     It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
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Z'ttT'  T"'^T'*^  ".^  "^"y"  t™ty  horses  laden  with 
his  winters  work,  and  usually  accompanied  by  his  snmw  and 
pappooses,  all  mounted.  The  7ndians  often  built  their  wi~s  in 
this  vicimty,  near  water,  frequently  a  do»n  within  a  few  rods 
?o2  r"'!  "';?"/  ?"l'\''f 'Pli'  '"S'  O'  poles,  covered  with  bark. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  had  theirs  made  of  flags,  which  they  rolled  up 

TouteSs.         "'"■     "  ""'""''  "■  ""''  °°=  '1''''™°'  '■>  "M-^ 

William  M'  "'  "■"  """  I'?'  i*""  *•■■■  H"™  "<*"«'•  »'  HarrisviUe, 
William  Litey,  a  native  of  Ireland,  with  his  family,  settled  in  Bath 

Amonf '.t  ?  °'°f  °'  "■'  ^'^  "■"  *e"Ie™™»  began  to  increase. 
Among  the  early  settlers,  are  recollected  the  names  of  Esouire  Van 

?o„eT  %'T  ?"?""■,  ^t'  ^''™'  J™"'  M°™.  tho  l2gersolI°° 
anSDuVlfam'"''"  ^'""•'  '"'""'■  ''•"""S'-.  Warn'er,  Hoyt,  Dean 

,.oluT/  ""'  """"""ion  (■"■■  the  early  settlers  on  the  Reserve  to 
collect  from  several  townships,  in  numlers  from  two  to  five  hundred 

-one  man  being  killed  and  others  wounded,  by  shooting  acroSs  the 
corners-ansing  from  the  want  of  disciphne,  and  the  lifiicultv  of 
eour'"!.""'  ™°  ■"il"i'-.«»S«™— th.t  the  custom  fell  iSi 
E  ft„™  iTJ  %'''^°!','P"r  °f  ""'  "»">od  of  conducting  these 
hun  s,  from  a  sketch  of  Tallmadge,  bv  Charles  Whittlesey  ^q 

™ ,  ,.;fl:s  ""i.tr."!'',",'  "r'""' "'  ■•  '"■•  «■■'  ixs;S 

seen  drivins  in  affri^hr  frnm^L  V'  .  ^  u  !'  "  '^"^  "^ '^^"  "'^ht  be  occasionally 
ODen  swamn  nr  inlro  Tio«  r  .u  '''"^"''  '"^  '""I  01  M  eminence,  or  the  matgin  of  aa 
.,» ...=,  i,c  Kcu  nying  smotie  ihe  irees  awav  frnm  iho  am.,      n ;..  «...__ 


keys  may  be  a:en  flvino  nn.nn»  ,1,1  T.  iL      °"'^^«'"i  on*,  great  numbers  of  inr- 

dSif^  rf^i;^k      1     '"."^""t  "ire,  pammg  and  exhaualed.     When  tbna  pressed  it  I 

beads,  and  .,1  ^  .^^-Zsz^s'^^it  :;£-^s:  V.'^is:;,ft 


rSi  «.n£ifn?,J™TS.i"i""t  "">"'''  »  ■"•'  "»»  "  •~P«.    Tb.  ,"f 

s^?^^t.^S:e£risr'lfrS3S?r 
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Med  na  the  county  seat  on  the  tage  oad  from  C  eveland  to 
C  I  mb  «•<  m  es  from  the  fi  5  ind  117  f  om  the  latter  It  was 
„   ,    all  IMec-ad        o         ked     n  tl  e  etrly  n  ap5  of 


place  on  the  globe  of  that  name.  The  others  ai;e  .JM>»«,  a  town  of 
krabia  Deserta,  celebrated  as  the  bnrlal-place  of  Mahomet  iJ-MiM, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Woolly,  West  Africa;  MeAiio,  a 
town  and  fort  on  the  island  of  Bahrein,  near  the  Arabian  shore  of 
the  Persian  mlf  i  Medina,  a  town  in  Estremadura,  Spain ;  Medina, 
Orlems  county,  N.  Y.,  and  Medina,  Lenawee  county,  Michigan. 

On  the  organization  of  the  county,  in  1818,  the  first  court  was 
held  in  a  barn,  now  standing  half  a  mile  north  of  the  court  house. 
The  village  was  laid  out  that  year,  and  the  next  season  a  few  sett  ers 
moved  in!  The  township  had  been  previously  partially  settled. 
In  1813  Zenas  Hamilton  moved  into  the  central  part,  wUh  his  fam- 
ily, from  Danburv,  Conn.  His  nearest  neighbor  was  sonie  eight  or 
ten  miles  distant."  Shortly  after  came  the  families  of  Rufus  Ferns, 
Timothy  Doane,  Lathrop  Seymour,  James  Moore  Isaac  Barnes, 
Joseph  "Northrop,  Friend  Ives,  Abijah  Mann,  James  Palmer,  William 
Painter,  Frederick  Appleton,  etc.  etc. 

Rev.  Roger  Searle,  an  Episcopalian,  was  the  first  clergyman, 
and  the  first  church  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township,  where 
was  then  the  most  population.  It  was  a  log  structure,  erected  in 
1817  One  morning  all  the  materials  were  standmg,  forming  a  part 
of  the  forest,  and  in  the  afternoon.  Rev.  Mr.  Searle  preached  a  ser- 
mon in  the  finished  church.  From  an  early  day,  religious  worship 
in  some  form  was  held  in  the  township  on  the  Sabbath.  J  he  men 
brought  their  families  to  "  meeting"  in  ox-teams,  in  which  they  gen- 
erally had  an  axe  and  an  atigur,  to  mend  their  carts  m  case  ol  acci- 
dents, the  roads  being  very  bad.  The  first  weddmg  was  in  March, 
1818,  at  which  the  whole  settlement  were  present.  When  the  cer- 
emony and  rejoicings  were  ove-,  each  man  lighted  his  flambeau  of 
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hickory  bark,  and  made  his  way  home  through  the  forest.  The 
'uC"  "ui!""  f'  ""='■■  ■""'  Si-wnd  nt  a  log  mill  at  Middlebury, 
a  though  but  about  SO  miles  distant,  the  journey  there  and  baek  oc^ 
cupied  five  days.  They  had  only  ox-teams,  and  the  rough  roads 
they  cut  through  the  woods,  after  being  passed  over  a  few  times, 
became  impassable  from  mud,  compelling  them  to  continually  open 
new  ones.  -i    r 

ve?."i'Z  '°T1?  ""  j"'  ",  T't','-  "■"  P"''""  °f  agriculture  were 
lf.ZtT  ,  ''7'^"^'  °f '""'■els  of  wheat  could  St  one  time  be 
;o¥  u  1  '""S^","?"'  per  hushel,  and  cases  occurred  where 
10  bushels  were  offered  for  a  single  pound  of  tea,  and  refused.  As 
an  esainple:  Mr.  Joel  Blakeslee,  of  Medina,  about  the  year  1822 
sowed  55  acres  in  wheat,  which  he  only  could  sell  by  bartering  with 

swme.  Al  that  he  managed  to  dispose  of  for  cash,  was  a  smal 
quantity  sold  to  a  traveller,  at  12i  cents  per  bushel,  L  feed  for  his 
horse.  Other  products  were  in  proportion.  One  man  brought  an 
M-wagon  tilled  with  corn  from  Granger,  eight  mile,  distant,  which 
he  gladly  exchanged  for  three  yards  of  satinet  for  a  pair  of  panta- 
oons  It  was  not  umd  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canaf  that  the  set- 
tlers bad  a  market.  From  that  time,  the  course  of  prosperity  has 
bee,,  onward.  The  early  settlers,  after  wearing  out'their  w2,lTe„ 
pantaloons  were  obliged  to  have  them  seated  and  kneed  with  buck- 
skin, m  winch  attire  they  attended  church.  It  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  raise  wool,  m  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  wolves  who 
aestroyed  the  sheep. 

The  view  given  on  the  annexed  page  of  the  pubUc  square  in  Me- 

C.Y'j  S  p  "1,""'  '"f"  °'  ""•  "™  "•>""  I"""'"  ■■  'li"  «' J  court 
home  and  the  Bap.  eh.  are  seen  on  the  right.    The  village  contains  1 

2  .  l?b        U-versaist  church,  7  dry  goods,  5  grocery,  1  book  and 

LeTctoTJ^lT""'  '  ""."TP'  P"""°S  o"^".  '  ™"»»  »■■■'  1 
axe  factory,  I  fiouring  mill,  1  furnace,  and  had  in  1840,  665  inhab- 
itants, since  which  it  has  increased. 

Seville,  9  miles.,  of  Medina,  ha.  4  stores,  1  woollen  factorv   3 
churches,  and  about  300  inhabitants.    There  are  other  smalTvZge, 

field  >  S"',"'»8'  J!"=i':  they  are,  Harrisville,  Brunswick,  Litch- 
fieW  and  Wadsworth,  at  the  last  of  which  is  a  fine  academy  for  boh 
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Mbios,  named  from  Return  J.  Meigs,  elected  governor  of  Ohio  in 
1810  was  formed  from  Gallia  and  Athens,  April  1st,  1819,  and  the 
courts  were  directed  "to  be  temporarily  held  at  the  meetiig-hous. 
m  Salisbury  township."    The  surface  is  broken  and  hilly    In  the 
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west,  a  portion  of  the  soil  is  a  dark,  sandy  loam,  but  the  general 
character  of  the  soil  is  clayey.  Considerable  quantities  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  hay  and  potatoes  are  raised  and  exported.^  Excepting 
Morgan  and  Athens,  more  salt  is  made  in  this  than  in  any  other 
county  in  Ohio  :  in  1840,  47,000  bushels  were  produced.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population, 
Bedford,  666         Letart,  640         Salem,  940 

Chester,  1479        Olive,  746        Salisbury,       1507 

Columbia  674        Orange,         836         Scipio,  941 

Lebanon,  621         Rutland,      1412        Sutton,  lOBO 

The  population  of  Meigs,  in  1820,  was  4,480,  in  1830,  6,159,  and 
in  1840,  11,455 ;  or  25  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

The  mouth  of  Shade  river,  which  empties  into  the  Ohio,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  county,  is  a  gloomy,  rocky  place,  formerly  called 
"the  Devil's  hole."  The  Indians,  returning  from  their  murderous 
incursions  into  western  Virginia,  were  accustomed  to  cross  the  Ohio 
at  that  point  with  their  prisoners  and  plunder,  follow  up  the  valley 
of  Shade  river  on  their  way  to  their  towns  on  the  Scioto. 

The  first  settlers  of  the  county  were  principally  of  New  England 
origin,  and  emigrated  from  Washington  county,  which  lies  above. 
From  one  of  these,  now  residing  in  the  county,  we  have  received  a 
communication  illustrating  pioneer  life. 

People  who  have  fpent  iheir  lives  in  an  old  settled  country,  can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  privatiouB  and  hardshipB  endured  by  tlie  pioneers  of  our  now  flourishing  and  prospe- 
rous state.  When  I  look  on  Ohio  as  it  is,  and  think  what  it  was  in  1809,  when  I  first 
settled  here,  1  am  struck  with  aetoni^ment,  and  can  hnrdly  credit  my  own  senses.  When 
I  emigrntcd,  I  wne  it  young  man,  without  any  properly,  trade  or  profussioii,  entirely  de- 
pendent on  my  own  industry  (or  a  Uving.  I  pnrchaBcd  60  acres  of  new  land  on  credit,  24 
miles  from  any  hoase  or  road,  and  built  a  camp  of  poles  7  by4  feet,  and  5  high,  with  three 
sides,  and  a  fire  m  front.  I  furnished  myself  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  piece  of  pickled  pork, 
some  potatoes,  borrowed  a  frying-pan  and  commenced  housekeeping,  I  was  not  hindered 
from  my  work  by  company  ;  for  ^e  first  week,  I  did  not  see  a  living  soul,  but,  to  make  amends 
for  the  want  of  it,  I  had  every  night  a  most  glorious  concert  of  wolves  and  owls.  I  soon 
(hke  Adorn)  saw  the  necessity  of  a  help-male,  and  persunded  a  young  woman  to  tie  her 
destiny  to  mine.  I  built  a  log-house,  20  feet  square — quite  aristocratic  in  those  days — and 
moved  into  it,  1  was  fortunate  enough  to  posses?  a  jnck-knife  ;  with  that  I  made  a  wooden 
knife  and  two  wooden  forks,  which  answered  admirably  for  us  to  eat  with.  A  bedstead 
was  wanted  ;  I  took  two  round  poles  for  the  posts,  inserted  a  pole  in  them  for  a  side  rail, 
two  other  poles  were  inserted  for  the  end  pieces,  the  ends  of  which  were  put  in  the  lags  of 
the  house — some  puncheons  were  then  split  and  laid  from  the  side  mil  to  the  crevice  be- 
tween the  logs  of  the  house,  which  formed  a  substantial  bed-cord,  on  which  we  laid  out 
straw  bed— the  only  bed  we  had— on  which  we  slept  as  soundly  and  woke  as  happy  aa 
Albert  and  Victoria. 

In  process  of  lime,  a  yard  and  a  half  of  calico  was  wanted  ;  I  started  on  fool  through 
ihe  woods  ten  miles,  to  Marietta,  to  procure  it  j  but,  alas !  when  I  arrived  there  I  found  that, 
in  the  absence  of  both  money  and  credit,  the  calico  was  not  to  be  obtained.  The  dilemma 
was  a  serious  one,  and  how  to  escape  1  coidd  not  devise ;  but  I  had  no  sooner  informed  my 
wife  of  my  failure,  than  she  suggested  thai  I  had  a  pair  of  thin  pantaloons,  which  I  coald 
very  weU  spare,  that  would  midte  quite  a  decent  frock :  (he  pants  were  cut  up,  the  frock 
made,  and  in  due  time  ihe  child  was  dressed. 

The  long  whiter  evenings  were  rather  tedious,  and  in  order  to  make  them  pa'^s  more 
smoothly,  by  great  exertion,  I  purchased  a  share  in  the  Belpre  library,  6  n  les  distan 
From  this  I  promised  myself  much  entertamment,  but  another  obstacle  presen  d  It — I 
tiad  no  candles ;  however,  the  woods  afforded  plenty  of  pine  knots — with  these  I  made 
torches,  by  which  I  could  read,  though  I  neatly  spoiled  my  eyes.  Many  a  gl  ha  e  t 
passed  in  tins  minner  till  13  or  I  o'clock  reading  to  my  wife,  while  she  was  1  a    h  lling 
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carding  or  spinning.  Time  roUed  on,  the  paymcma  for  my  land  became  due,  and  money, 
HI  ihat  time,  in  Oliio,  wbs  a  cask  article :  however,  I  did  not  despair.  I  bought  a  few 
steers :  eonie  I  bflttered  for,  and  others  I  got  on  credit— my  credit  having  sumewhnt  im- 
proved since  ihe  calico  ejipedition— slung  a  knapsack  on  my  back,  and  started  alone  with 
my  cattle  for  Romney,  on  the  Fotomnc,  where  I  sold  them,  then  traveUed  on  lo  Litchfield, 
Conneclicul,  paid  for  my  land,  and  had  jusi  $1  left  to  bear  my  expenses  home,  600  milea 
distant.  Before  I  returned,  I  worked  and  procured  50  cents  in  cash ;  wiih  this  and  my 
dollar  I  commenced  my  journey  homeward.  I  laid  ont  my  dollar  for  cheap  haircombs,  niid 
these,  with  a  iitile  Yankee  pleasantry,  kept  me  very  comforlably  at  the  private  houseg 
where  I  stopped  till  I  gol  to  Owcgo,  on  the  Susquehanna,  where  I  had  a  power  of  attorney 
to  collect  some  money  for  a  neighbor  in  Ohio. 

I  might  proceed  and  enumerate  scenes  without  number  similar  to  the  above,  which  hare 
passed  under  my  own  observation,  or  have  been  related  to  me  ,by  those  whose  yeracily  I 
have  no  reason  lo  doubt ;  but  from  what  I  have  written,  you  will  be  able  to  perceive  that 
the  path  of  the  pioneer  is  not  strewed  wili  roses,  and  that  the  comfortB  which  many  of  our 
uihabnanta  now  enjoy  have  not  been  obtained  without  persevering  exertions,  industry  and 
economy.  What,  let  me  ask,  would  the  young  people  of  the  present  day  think  of  their 
future  prospects,  were  they  now  to  be  placed  in  a  similar  situation  to  mine  in  1803  t  How 
would  the  young  miss,  taken  from  the  ftshionabie,  modem  pallor,  covered  with  Brussels 
carpets,  and  ornamented  with  pianos,  mirrors,  &c.,  &,c.,  manage  her  spinning  wheel,  in  a 
log-cabin,  on  a  puncheon  floor,  with  no  lumiture  except,  perhaps,  a  bake-oveii  and  a  solinl  ' 
broom !  r        '  r 

Pomeroy,  the  county  seat,  is  on  the  Ohio  river,  76  miles  in  a  direct 
line  BE.  of  Columbus,  80  below  Marietta,  and  234  above  Cincinnati. 
It  is  situated  on  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  from  20  to  30  rods  wide, 
under  a  lofty  and  steep  hill,  in  the  midst  of  wild  and  romantic 
scenery.  It  contains  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  1  German  Lutheran 
and  1  Presbyterian  church ;  a  newspaper  printing  office,  1  flouring  and 
2  saw  mills,  2  founderies,  2  carding  machines,  1  machine  shop,  10 
mercantile  stores,  and  about  1600  inhabitants.  It  is  a  very  flourish- 
ing town,  deriving  its  importance  principally  from  the  coal  mines 
situated  here.  We  give  below,  in  the  language  of  a  correspondent, 
an  historical  sketch  of  the  village,  with  some  notice  of  the  coal 

The  first  Eciller  within  the  Umits  of  Pomeroy  was  Mr.  Nathaniel  Clark,  who  came 
about  the  year  1816.  The  first  coal  bank  opened  in  Pomeroy  was  in  1819  bv  David 
Bradshaw.  Beutley  took  1200  bushels  of  coal  to  Louisville,  and  sold  it  for  25  cents  a 
bushel,  which  was  the  first  coal  exported  from  Pomeroy,  As  early  as  1805  or  6,  there  had 
been  an  attempt  at  exporting  coal  from  Coalporl,  by  Hoover  and  Cashell,  but  it  proved 
Enprofilable,  and  was  abandoned  after  sending  off  one  small  load.  About  1820,  John 
Kmght  rented  a  large  quantity  of  coal  land  flum  Gen,  Putnam,  at  $20  a  year,  and  com- 
menced working  the  mines.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1825,  Samuel  Gtant  entered  8aacres, 
Bud  Josiah  Dill,  1 60  acres  of  Congress  land,  which  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  Pomeroy  Sab- 
sequently,  Mr.  Dill  laid  out  a  few  town  lots  on  his  land,b«t  it  did  not  improve  to  any  extent 
until  the  Pomeroy  improvement  commenced,  in  1833.  In  1827,  a  post  office  was  estab- 
lished here,  culled  iSyesville,  and  Nial  Nye  appointed  postmaster.  In  1840,  the  town  waj 
mcotporaled,  and  in  June,  1841,  made  the  county  seat. 

In  the  spring  of  1804,  Samuel  W.  Pomeroy,  an  enlerpriiing  merchant  of  Boston,  Massa- 
Chnaelta,  purchased  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  one  of  the  original  proprietors  in  the  Ohio  company, 
a  full  share  of  land  m  said  company's  purchase,  the  fraction  of  said  share  (269  acres)  lying 
m  the  now  town  of  Pomeroy.  In  1832,  Mr.  Pomeroy  put  1000  bushels  of  coal  into  boies 
and  shipped  them  on  a  flat  boat  for  New  Orleans,  to  be  sent  round  to  Boston  ;  but  the  boat 
foundered  before  it  left  Coalport,  and  the  expedition  feUed.  In  1833,  Mr.  Pomeroy  havine 
purchased  most  of  the  coal  land  on  the  river  for  four  miles,  formed  a  company,  consist- 
ing 01  himself,  his  two  sons,  Samuel  W.  Pomeroy,  jr.,  and  C.  R.  Pomeroy,  and  his  sons-in- 
law,  N.  B.  Horton  and  C,  W.  Dabney,  under  the  firm  of  Pomeroy,  Sons  &.  Co.,  and  began 
mimng  on  a  large  scale.  They  built  a  steam  saw-mill,  and  commenced  building  houses 
lor  themselves  and  their  workmen,    la  1834,  they  moved  on,  at  whieh  lime  there  were  13 
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fainUie3  in  the  tcwn.  In  1835,  Ihey  built  the  steam  tow-toat  Coiidor,  whicli  could  tow 
from  four  to  six  loaded  boala  ot  baiges,  and  will  low  back  from  8  to  12  empty  boata  «l  a 
trip,  it  takes  a  week  to  perform  E  trip  to  Cincimiati  and  back,  and  site  consumes  9000 
bushels  of  coal  each  trip.  The  company  employ  about  25  boats  or  barges,  that  carry  irom 
3000  to  11000  bushels  of  coal,  each  averaging,  j-erhapa,  4000  bushels.  The  number  ol 
hands  employed  is  about  aOO,  and  the  number  of  bnshela  dug  yenrly  about  two  millions ;  in 
addition  to  this,  Ecveral  individuals  are  engaged  in  the  coal  busioess.ona  email  scale.  Five 
Hteamboats  have  been  built  in  this  place  by  the  Pcmeroy  company. 

The  mining  of  coal  ia  mostly  done  at  Coolport,  one  mile  below  ilie  corporatio 
the  company  have  laid  out  a  town,  and  beetiat  grr  ■        ■■       •  "'"' 

aary  for  mining  and  eiporting  coal ;  the  railways 
descendingto  the  river  draws  up  the  empty  one. 

Immediately  below  Coalport  is  the  town  of  Middleport,  lately  Uid  out  by  Fhdip  Jones, 
which  already  contains  eevetal  stores,  and  is  building  up  fast.  Adjoining  Middleporl  la 
Sheffield,  a  pleasant  town,  which  bids  feir  to  become  a  place  of  business.  In  all  probability, 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  towns  of  Fomeroy,  Coalport,  Middleport  and  Sheffield  vnll 

^Aw7lhe''yeT  1791^or  2,  Capt.  Hamilton  Carr,  a  noted  spy  in  the  service  of  ihe  United 
States  in  hia  excursions  through  these  parts,  discovered  an  euonnous  sycamore  tree  below 
the  mouth  of  Carfa  run,  near  where  Murdoch  &  Nyes-s  mUl  now  stands,  which  was  sub- 
sequently occupied  as  a  dwelling  house.  Capt.  Whitlock,  of  Ckialport,  informs  mc,  that  he 
lumself  measured  that  tree,  and  found  the  hollow  to  be  18  feet  in  diameter.  Capt.  Whit- 
lock further  states,  that  as  late  as  1821,  he  took  dinner  from  the  top  of  a  sugar-tree  stump, 
in  a  log-house  near  where  the  court-house  now  stands,  the  only  table  the  people  had  m  the 

The  view  shown  in  the  engraving  was  taken  at  the  mines  at  Coal- 
port, nearly  two  miles  below  the  main  village  of  Pomeroy.  Here 
horizontal  shafts  are  run  into  the  hill,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
100  feet  above  the  river  bed.  The  coal  is  carried  out  in  cars  on 
railways,  and  successively  emptied  from  the  cars  on  one  grade  to 
that  below,  and  so  on  until  the  last  cars  in  turn  empty  into  the  boats 
on  the  river,  by  which  it  is  carried  to  market.  The  mining  is  con- 
ducted in  a  systematic  manner,  and  most  of  those  employed  are  na- 
tives of  Wales,  familiar  with  mining  from  youth. 

"  The  coal  strata  dips  to  the  north  two  or  three  feet  in  a  hundred 
yards,  requiring  drains  to  free  them  from  the  water  when  opened  on 
the  south  side  of  the  hill.  Above  the  coal  is  a  deposit  of  shale  and 
ash-colored  marly  clay,  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  thickness,  which  forms 
the  roof  of  the  mines — superincumbent  on  which  is  a  deposit  of 
stratified  sand  rock,  rather  coarse-grained,  of  nearly  100  feet  in 
thickness.  The  shale  abounds  in  fine  fossil  plants.  In  mining  the 
coal,  gunpowder  is  extensively  used ;  a  small  charge  throwing  out 
large  masses  of  coal.  This  coal,  being  of  the  black  slatjr  structure, 
abounds  in  bituminous  matter  and  bums  very  freely :  its  specific 
gravity  is  1-27.  Twenty  grains  of  the  coarse  powder  decompose 
100  grains  of  nitrate  of  potash,  which  will  give  to  this  coal  nearly 
60  per  cent,  of  charcoal.  It  must,  therefore,  be  valuable  for  the 
manufacture  of  coke,  an  article  that  must  ultimately  be  brought  into 
use  in  the  numerous  furnaces  along  the  great  iron  deposit,  a  fevv 
miles  south  and  west  of  this  place.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  coal 
deposits  are  very  thin  and  rare  near  the  Ohio  river,  from  Pipe's 
creek,  15  miles  below  Wheeling,  to  Carr's  run,  in  this  county.  As 
the  main  coal  dips  under  the  Ohio  at  both  these  places,  the  inference 
is  that  the  coal  lies  below  the  surface,  and  could  readily  be  reached 
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Chester,  8  milea  ne.  of  Pomeroj,  on  Shade  iiver,  was  foimerly 
the  county  seat:  in  1840,  if  had  273  inhabitants.  Rutland,  6  miles 
w.  of  Pomeroy,  on  Leading  creek,  is  also  a  small  village. 


Mercer,  named  from  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer,  a  Virginia  officer  who 
fell  at  Princeton,  Jan.  3d,  1777,  was  formed  from  old  Indian  terri- 
tory, April  1st,  1820.     The  land  is  flat,  and  much  of  it,  while  in  the 

*  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  in  the  a9iii  volume  of  SiUiman's  Journal. 
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ibrest  state,  wet,  but  when  cleared,  very  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to 
grass,  small  grain  and  Indian  corn,  which  last  is  the  principal  pro- 
auction.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  townships  in  1840,  with  their 
population. 


Black  Creek,  340 

Granville, 

339 

St.  Mary's, 

1515 

Butler,              178 

Jefferson, 

368 

Union, 

506 

Center,          1059 

Marion, 

1141 

Washington, 

314 

Dublin,            705 

Recovery, 

298 

Wayne, 

377 

German,         1499 

Salem, 

579 

The  population  of  Mercer,  in  1830,  was  1737,  and  in  1840,  8277; 
or  16  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

Celina,  the  county  seat,  is  in  the  heart  of  the  county,  on  Wabash 
river.  It  is  a  new  place,  and  does  not  contain  at  present  over  100 
dwellings.  St.  Mary's,  formerly  the  county  seat,  is  10  miles  e.  and 
105  Nw.  of  Columbus.  It  lies  on  St.  Mary's  river  and  on  the  Mianii 
extension  canal,  67  miles  n.  of  Dayton,  and  had,  ih  1840,570  inhabi- 
tants. Each  of  these,  with  the  improvement  of  the  country,  will 
probably  be  town?  of  importance. 

St.  Clair's  battle  was  fought  on  the  line  of  this  and  Darke  county. 
The  trace  of  Wayne  is  yet  discernable  through  the  county  leading 
from  Fort  Recovery  to  Fort  Adams,  which  last  stood  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  St.  JIary's,  in  the  north  part  of  the  county,  and  about  13 
miles  east  of  the  Indiana  line. 

In  September,  1818,  Hon.  Lewis  Cass  and  Hon.  Duncan  M' Arthur, 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  made  a  treaty  at  St. 
Mary's  with  the  Wyandots,  Shawnees  and  Ottawas.  In  the  follow- 
ing month,  Messrs.  Jennings,  Cass  and  Parke,  acting  for  the  United 
States,  made  treaties  at  the  same  place  with  the  Weas,  Potawat- 
omies,  Delawares  and  Miamis. 

The  notorious  Simon  Girty  at  one  time  lived  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  St.  Mary's,  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  that  name,  between 
the  river  and  canal.  The  spot  on  which  his  cabin  is  said  to  have 
stood,  is  marked  by  a  depression.  The  old  foi%  St.  Mary's,  built  by 
Wayne,  stood  in  the  village  of  St,  Mary's,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  on  the  lot  now  owned  by  Christian  Benner,  about  80  rods  se. 
of  Rickley's  tavern.  • 

The  last  commander  of  Fort  St.  Mary's  waa  Captain  John  Whistler.  He  was  a  soldier 
from  Ma  youth,  came  to  America  in  Burgoyne's  army,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Saratoga, 
He  remained  aiierwarda  in  the  Dnited  Slates,  entered  the  western  army  under  St.  Clair, 
and  survived  the  disasttous  defeat  of  Nov.  1791,  at  which  lime  he  acted  aa  seijeant,  bi 
1793,  an  order  came  tiom  the  war  office,  purporting  that  any  non-commissioned  officer 
who  should  raise  25  recmita,  would  receive  the  commisaion  of  an  ensign.  He  succeeded  in 
this  way  io  obtaining  the  office,  from  virhich  he  rose  to  a  captaincy,  and  commanded  in 
■occeasion  Forla  Si.  Mary's,  Wayne  and  Dearborn,  at  Chicago.  He  built  the  latter  with- 
ODt  the  aid  of  a  horse  or  ox:  the  timber  and  materials  weie  all  hauled  by  the  labor  of  the 
Boldiera,  their  commander  always  at  their  head  assisting.  He  could  recruit  more  men  and 
perform  more  labor  than  any  other  officer  in  the  army.  Age  and  hard  service  at  length 
broke  him  down.  He  retired  from  the  line  of  the  army  and  received  the  appointment  of 
military  Elorelteeper  at  St,  Louis,  where  he  died  about  20  years  since.* 

•  Col.  John  Johnston, 
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The  largest  artificial  lake,  it  is  said,  on  the  globe,  is  formed  by  the 
reservoir  supplying  the  St.  Mary's  feeder  oT  the  Miami  extension 
canal,  from  which  it  is  situated  three  miles  west.  The  reservoir  is 
about  nine  miles  long  and  from  two  to  four  broad.  It  is  on  the  sum- 
mit, between  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes.     About  one  half,  in  its  natural 


Arlifieial  Laie. 

state,  was  a  prairie,  and  the  remainder  a  forest.  It  was  formed  hv 
raising  two  walls  of  earth,  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  high,  called 
respectively  the  east  and  west  embankment,  the  first  of  which  is 
about  two  miles,  and  the  last  near  four  in  length.  These  walls,  with 
the  elevation  of  the  ground  to  the  north  and  south,  form  a  huge  basin 
to  retain  the  water.  The  reservoir  was  commenced  in  1837,  and 
completed  in  1845,  at  an  expense  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  west  embankment  was  completed  in  1843,  The  water  filled  in 
at  the  upper  end  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  but  as  the  ground  rose 
gradually  to  the  east,  it  overflowed  for  several  miles  to  the  depth  of 
a  few  inches  only.     This  vast  body  of  water,  thus  exposed  to  the 

Eowerful  rays  of  the  sun,  would,  if  allowed  to  have  remained,  have 
red  pestilence  through  the  adjacent  country.  Moreover,  whole 
farms  that  belonged  to  individuals,  yet  unpaid  for  by  the  state,  were 
completely  submerged.  Under  these  circumstances,  about  150  resi- 
dents of  the  county  turned  out  with  spades  and  shovels,  and  by 
two  days  of  industry,  tore  a  passage  for  the  water  through  the  em- 
bankment. It  cost  several  thousand  dollars  to  repair  the  damage. 
Among  those  concerned  in  this  affair  were  persons  high  in  official 
station  and  respectability,  some  of  whom  here,  for  the  first  time, 
blistered  their  hands  at  manual  labor.  They  were  all  liable  to  the 
state  law  makhig  the  despoiling  of  public  works  a  penitentiary  of- 
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fence ;  but  a  grand  jury  could  not  be  found  in  Mercer  to  find  a  bill 
of  indictment. 

The  legislature,  by  a  joint  resolution,  passed  in  1837,  resolved  that 
no  reservoir  should  be  made  for  the  public  canals  without  the  timber 
being  first  cleared :  it  was  unheeded  by  officers  in  charge  of  this 
work.  The  trees  were  only  girdled,  and  thus  thousands  of  acres  of 
most  valuable  timber,  that  would  have  been  of  great  value  to  the 
commonwealth  in  building  of  bridges  and  other  constructions  on  the 
public  works,  wantonly  wasted. 

The  view  of  the  reservoir  was  taken  from  the  east  embankment, 
and  presents  a  singular  scene  In  front  are  dead  tree*;  and  stumps 
sciltcied  aboil    and  the  i     ts  of  deserted  cab  ns  iismg  liom  the 


water.  Beyond,  a  cluster  of  green  praiiie  grass  waves  in  the  rip- 
pling waters,  while  to  the  right  and  left,  thousands  of  acres  of  dead 
forest  trees,  with  no  sign  of  life  but  a  few  scattered  willows  bending 
in  the  water,  combine  to  give  art  air  of  wintry  desolation  to  the  scene. 
The  reservoir  abounds  in  fish  and  wild  fowl,  while  mnumerable 
li-ogs  make  the  air  vocal  with  their  bellowings.  The  water  is  only 
a  few  feet  deep,  and,  in  storms,  the  waves  dash  up  6  or  8  feet,  and 
foam  like  an  ocean  in  miniature.  A  few  years  since,  a  steamer,  25 
feet  in  length,  called  "  the  Seventy-six,"  with  a  boiler  of  seventy  gal- 
lons capacity,  a  pipe  4  feet  in  height,  and  commanded  by  Captam 
Gustavus  Darnold,  plied  on  its  waters. 

In  the  southern  part  of  this  county  is  a  colony  of  colored  people, 
amounting  to  several  hundred  persons.  They  live  principally  by 
agriculture,  and  own  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  the  townships  of 
Granville,  Franklin  and  Mercor.  They  bear  a  good  reputation  for 
morality,  and  manifest  a  laudable  desire  for  mental  improvement. 
This  settlement  was  founded  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Augustus 
Wattles,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  who,  instead  of  merely  theorizing 
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«pon  the  evils  which  prevent  the  moral  and  mental  advancement  of 
the  colored  race,  has  acted  in  their  behalf  with  a  philanthropic, 
Christian-like  zeal,  that  evinces  he  has  their  real  good  at  heart.  The 
history  of  this  settlement  is  given  in  the  annexed  extract  of  a  letter 
from  him. 

My  early  education,  as  you  well  know,  would  nalur»!!y  lead  me  to  look  upon  learning 
and  good  morala  aa  of  infinite  importance  in  a  land  of  liberty.  In  the  winter  of  1833-4, 
I  providentially  became  acquainted  with  the  colored  popolalion  of  Cincinnati,  and  found 
about  4,000  totally  ignorant  of  every  thing  calculated  lo  make  good  citizens.  Most  of  ihem 
had  been  slaves,  shut  out  from  every  avenue  of  moral  and  mental  improvement,  I  started 
a  school  for  them,  and  kept  it  up  with  300  pupils  for  two  years,  I  then  proposed  to  th« 
colored  people  to  move  into  the  country  and  purchase  land,  and  remove  from  thoae  con- 
taminating influences  which  had  bo  long  crushed  them  in  our  cities  and  villages.  They 
promised  to  do  so,  provided  I  would  accompany  them  and  teach  school.  1  travelled  through 
Canada,  Michiganand  Indiana,  looking  for  a  suitable  location,  and  finally  settled  here, 
thinking  this  place  contained  more  natural  advantages  than  any  other  unoccupied  country 
within  my  knowledge.  In  1835, 1  made  the  first  purchase  for  colored  people  in  this  county 
In  about  three  years,  they  owned  not  fkr  from  30,000  acres.  I  had  travelled  into  almoBt 
every  neighboiiood  of  colored  people  In  the  slate,  and  laid  before  them  the  benefits  of  a 
permanent  home  for  themselves  and  of  education  for  their  children.  In  my  first  journey 
throagh  liie  state,  I  established,  by  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  abolitionists,  25  schools 
for  colored  children.  I  collected  of  the  colored  people  such  money  as  ihey  had  to  spare, 
and  entered  land  for  ihem.  Many,  who  had  no  money,  afterwards  succeeded  in  raising 
some,  and  brought  it  to  me.    With  this  I  bought  land  for  them. 

I  purchased  for  myself  190  acres  of  land,  to  establish  a  manual  labor  school  for  colored 
boys.  I  had  Bustained  a  school  on  it.al  my  own  expense,  (ill  the  lllh  of  November,  1842. 
Being  in  Philadelphia  the  winter  before,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  trustees  of  the  late 
Samuel  Emlen.  of  New  Jersey,  a  Friend.  He  left  by  hia  will  $20,000,  for  the  "  support 
and  education  in  school  learning  and  the  meehanie  arts  and  agriculture,  such  colored  boys, 
of  African  and  Indian  descent,  whose  parenls  would  give  them  up  to  the  institute,"  We 
united  our  nieana  and  they  purchased  my  farm,  and  appointed  me  the  superintendent  of  the 
establishmeni,  which  they  call  the  Emlen  Institute. 

In  1846,  JudgeiLeigh,  of  Virginia,  purchased  3,200  acres  of  land 
in  this  settlement,  for  the  freed  daves  of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke. 
These  arrived  in  the  summer  oj  1846,  to  the  number  of  about  400, 
but  were  forcibly  prevented  from  making  a  settlement  by  a  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county.  Since  then,  acts  of  hostility  have 
been  commenced  against  the  people  of  this  settlement,  and  threats  of 
greater  held  out,  if  they  do  not  abandon  their  lands  and  homes. 


MIAMI. 

Miami  was  formed  from  Montgomery,  January  I6th,  1807,  and 
Staunton  made  the  temporary  seat  of  justice.  The  word  Miami, 
in  the  Ottawa  language,  is  said  to  signify  mother.  The  name  Miami, 
was  originally  the  designation  of  the  tribe  who  anciently  bore  the 
name  of  "  Tewigktewee."  This  tribe  were  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  Miami  valley,  and  affirmed  they  were  created  in  it.  East 
of  the  Miami,  the  surface  is  gently  rollmg,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  it  a  rich  alluvial  soil :  west  of  the  Miami,  the  surface  is  generally 
level,  the  soil  a  clay  loam,  and  better  adapted  to  small  grain  and 
grass  than  corn.     The  county  abounds  in  excellent  limestone,  and 
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has  a  large  amount  of  water  power.  In  agricultural  resources,  this 
is  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  the  state.  The  principal  produc- 
tions are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  pork  and  flax-seed.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 

Bethel,         1586         Lost  Creek,  1304        Spring  Creek,  1501 
Brown,        1230        Monroe,         1409        Staunton,  1231 

Concord,     2408        Newburg,      1632        Union,  2221 

Elizabeth,    1398        Newton,        1242         Washington,     2642 
The  population  of  Miami,  in  1820,  was  8851;  in  1830,  12,807; 
and  in  1840,  19,804,  or  44  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

Prior  to  the  settlement  of  Ohio,  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clarke  led 
an  expedition  from  Kentucky,  against  the  Indians  in  this  region,  an 
account  of  which  follows,  from  the  reminiscences  of  Abraham 
Thomas,  originally  published  in  the  Troy  Times,  This  Mr,  Thomas, 
it  is  said,  cut  the  first  sapling  on  the  site  of  Cincinnati :  he  died  only 
a  few  years  since. 

In  the  year  1783,  after  com  planling,  I  again  voluineered  in  an  expedition  under  GJeneral 
Cltttke,  with  the  object  of  destroying  some  Indian  villages  about  Fiqua,on  the  Great  Miami 
river.  On  this  occasion,  nearly  1000  men  marched  out  of  Kentucky,  by  the  route  of  Lick- 
ing river.  We  crossed  the  Ohio  at  the  present  site  of  Cincinnati,  where  our  last  year's 
fitockade  had  been  kept  up,  and  a  few  people  then  resided  in  log  cabins.  We  proceeded 
iniruedialely  onward  through  the  woods,  without  regard  to  oar  former  trail,  and  croaeed 
Mad  river,  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  Dayton  ;  we  kept  up  the  east  side  of  the  Miami, 
and  ctoased  it  about  four  mites  below  the  Piqutt  towns.  Shortly  after  gaining  the  bottom, 
on  the  west  aide  of  the  river,  a  party  of  Indians  on  horseback,  with  (heir  squaws,  came  out 
of  a  trace  that  led  to  some  Indian  villages  near  the  present  site  of  Granville.  They  were 
going  on  a  ftolic,  or  pow-wovL",  to  be  held  at  Piqua,  and  had  with  them  a  Mrs.  M'Fall,  who 
was  some  time  before  taken  prisoner  from  Kentucky  ;  the  Indians  escaped  into  the  woods, 
leaving  iheir  women,  widi  Mrs.  M'Fall,  to  the  mercy  of  our  company.  We  took  thoee 
along  with  us  to  Kqua,  and  Mrs.  M'Fall  returned  to  Kentucky,  On  arriving  at  Piqua,  we 
found  that  the  Indians  had  fled  from  the  villages,  leaving  most  of  their  effects  behind. 
During  the  following  nighl,  I  joined  a  parly  to  break  up  an  encampment  of  Indians,  eaid  lo 
be  lying  aboat  what  was  called  the  French  store.  We  soon  caught  a  Frenchman,  tied  him 
on  horseback,  for  our  guide,  and  arrived  at  the  place  in  the  night.  The  Indians  had  taken 
alarm  and  cleared  om  ;  we,  however,  broke  up  and  burned  the  Frenchman's  etore,  fLo- 
rime'a  store,  see  Shelby  county,]  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  a  place  of  outfit  for  In- 
dian marauders,  and  returned  to  the  main  body  early  in  the  morning,  many  of  our  men 
well  stocked  with  plunder.  After  burning  and  otherwise  dealroying  every  thing  about  upper 
and  lower  Piqua  towns,  we  commenced  our  return  march. 

In  this  attack,  five  Indians  were  killed  during  the  night  the  expedition  lay  at  Piqua  ;  the 
Indiana  lurked  around  the  camp,  firing  random  shots  from  the  hazel  thickets,  without  doing 
U3  any  injury ;  but  two  men,  who  were  in  search  of  their  stray  horses,  were  fired  apon  and 
severely  wounded :  one  of  these  died  shortly  after,  and  was  buried  at  what  is  now  called 
"  Coe's  Ford,"  where  we  re-croased  the  Miami,  on  onr  return.  The  other,  Capt.  M'Cracken, 
lived  until  we  reached  the  site  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  buried.  On  this  expedition, 
we  had  with  ua  Capt,  Barbee,  afterwards  Judge  Baitee,  one  of  my  primitive  neighbora  lu 
Miami  county,  Ohio,  a  most  worthy  and  brave  man,  with  whom  I  have  hunted,  marched 
and  watched  through  many  a  long  day,  and  finally  removed  with  him  to  Ohio. 

From  the  "  Miami  County  Traditions,"  also  published  in  the  Troy 
Times,  a  few  years  since,  we  annex  some  reminiscences  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  county  and  its  early  settlers. 

Among  the  first  setdera  who  eatabUshed  themselves  in  Miami  county,  was  John  Kiloop. 
He  removed  from  Cumberland  county,  Penn.,  in  1797,  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  he 
came  down  the  Ohio  to  Cincinnati,  and  cropped  the  first  season  on  Zeiglcr's  stone  house 
form,  four  miles  above  Cincinnati,  then  belonging  to  John  Smith.  During  the  auninier,  he 
iiiade  two  escursions  into  the  Indian  country,  with  surveying  parlies,  and  at  that  time 
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selected  the  land  he  now  owns  and  oeeunics.  The  forest  was  :hen  fall  of  Indians,  prind- 
palljr  Shawnees,  but  there  were  Hmall  bands  of  Mingoes,  DtlawareB,  Miamia  and  Pota- 
watomies,  peacefully  hunting  through  the  country.  Early  the  nest  spring,  in  1798,  Mr. 
Knoop  removed  to  near  the  prefent  site  of  Staunton  village,  and  in  connection  with  Ben- 
jamin Knoop,  Henry  (Jarard,  Benjamin  Hamlet  and  John  Tildua,  ealablished  there  a  sta- 
tion for  the  security  of  their  tamiUefl.  Mrs.  Knoop,  now  living,  there  planted  the  first 
apple  tree  introdnced  into  Miami  county,  and  one  is  now  standing  in  the  yard  of  their 
house,  raised  from  seed  then  planted,  that  measures  little  short  of  nine  feet  around  it.    *    • 

The  inmates  of  a  Elation  in  the  county,  called  the  Dutch  station,  remained  within  it  to/ 
two  years,  during  which  time  they  were  occupied  in  clearing  and  building  on  their  respec- 
tive lamis.  Here  was  born,  in  1798,  Jacob  Knoop,  Uie  son  of  John  Knoop,  the  fiiBt  civil- 
ized native  of  Miami  county.  At  this  time,  there  were  three  young  single  men  living  at 
the  monthofStoney  creek,  and  cropping  on  what  was  afterwards  called  Freeman's  prairie  ; 
one  of  these  was  D.  H.  Morris,  a  present  resident  of  Bethel  township  ;  at  the  same  time 
there  resided  at  Piqua, Samuel  Billiard,  Job  Garard,  Shadroc  Hudson,  Jonah  Rolluis,  Daniel 

Cox,  Thomas  Rich  and Hunter ;  tliese  last  named  had  removed  to  Fiqua  in  1797, 

and  together  with  our  company  at  the  Dutch  station,  comprised  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Miami  county,  ftom  1797  lo  1799.  In  Ihe  latcer  year,  John,  afterwards  Judge  Garard, 
Nathaniel  and  Abner  Garard,  and  the  year  followmg,  Uriah  Blue,  Joseph  Coe  and  Abra- 
ham Hathaway  joined  us  with  their  families.  From  that  time,  all  parts  of  the  county  began 
to  receive  numerous  unmigranis.  For  many  years,  the  citizens  lived  together  on  footings 
of  the  most  social  and  hnmionious  intercourse — we  were  all  neighbors  to  each  other,  in  the 
Samaritan  sense  of  the  term — there  were  some  speculators  and  property-hunters  among 
us,  to  be  sure,  but  not  enough  to  disturb  oor  tranqmllity  and  general  confidence.  For  many 
miles  around  we  knew  who  was  sick,  and  what  ailed  them,  tor  we  took  a  humane  interest 
in  the  welfere  of  all.  Many  tunes  were  we  called  from  six  to  eight  miles  to  assist  ac  a  toll- 
ing or  raising,  and  cheerfully  lent  our  assistance  to  the  task.  For  our  accommodation, 
we  sought  the  mill  of  Owen  Davis,  afterwards  Smith's  mill,  on  Beaver  creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Litile  Miami,  some  27  miles  distant.  Our  track  lay  through  the  woods,  and  two 
days  were  consumed  in  (he  trip,  when  we  usually  took  two  horse-loads.  Owen  was  a 
kind  man,  considerate  of  his  distant  customers,  and  would  set  up  all  night  to  oblige  them, 
and  his  conduct  materially  abridged  our  mill  duties. 

With  the  Indians,  we  hved  on  peaceable  terms ;  somelimea,  however,  panics  would 
spread  among  the  women,  which  disturbed  us  a  little,  and  occasionally  we  would  have  a 
horse  or  so  stolen.  But  one  man  only  was  killed  out  of  the  EeHlemenl,fiom  1797  to  1811. 
This  person  was  one  Boyier,  who  was  shot  by  a  straggling  party  of  Indians,  supposed 
through  mistake.  No  one,  however,  liked  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  or  have  any  ihmg  to 
do  with  them,  beyond  the  offices  of  diarity. 

The  country  all  around  the  settlement  presented  the  most  lovely  appearance,  the  earth 
was  like  an  o;h-heap,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  luxuriance  of  primitive  vegetation ; 
indeed,  onr  cattle  often  died  from  excess  of  feeding,  and  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  rear 
them  on  that  account.  The  while-weed  or  bee-harvest,  as  it  is  called,  so  profusely  spread 
over  our  bottom  and  wood  lands,  was  not  then  seen  among  us ;  the  sweet  annis,  nettles, 
wild  rye  and  pea-vine,  now  so  scarce,  every  *here  abounded :  they  were  almost  the  entire 
herbage  of  our  bottoms ;  Ihe  two  last  gave  Bnbsislence  lo  our  callle,  and  the  lirst,  with  our 
nutritious  roots,  were  eaien  by  our  swine  with  the  greatest  avidity.  In  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months,  a  drove  of  hogs  could  be  scented  at  a  considerable  distance,  ftom  then-  ilavor 
of  the  annis  root.  Our  winters  were  as  cold,  but  more  steady  than  at  present.  Snow 
generally  covered  the  ground,  and  drove  our  slock  to  the  barn-yard,  for  three  monlhs,  and 
this  was  all  the  trouble  we  had  with  them.  Bnfialo  signs  were  frequently  met  with ;  but 
the  animals  had  entirely  disappeared  before  the  first  while  inhabitant  came  mto  the  country ; 
but  other  game  was  abundant.  As  many  as  thirty  deer  have  been  counted  a(  one  time, 
around  ihe  bayous  and  ponds  near  Staunton.  The  hunter  had  his  full  measures  of  sport, 
when  he  chose  to  indulge  in  the  chase  ;  but  outs  was  essentially  an  agricultural  settlement. 
From  the  coon  to  the  buck-skin  embraced  our  circulating  medium.  Our  imported  oom- 
modilies  were  first  purchased  at  Ciucinnali,  then  at  Dayton,  and  finally,  Peter  Felix  es- 
tablished an  Indian  merchandizing  store  at  Staunton,  and  this  was  our  iitst  allerapt  in  that 
way  of  traffick.  For  many  years  we  had  no  exports  but  skins  ;  yel  wheat  was  steady  ai  50 
cents,  and  com  at  25  cents  per  bushel ;  ihe  lailer,  however,  has  since  fallen  as  low  as  12J 
cents,  and  a  dull  market. 

For  some  time,  the  most  popular  milling  was  at  Patterson's,  below  Dayton,  and  with 
Owen  Davis,  on  Beaver;  but  the  first  mill  in  Miami  county  is  thought  to  have  been  erected 
by  John  Mannmg,  on  Piqua  bend.    Neatly  the  same  lime,  Henry  Garard  erected  on  Spring 
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creek,  a  com  aini  saw  mill,  on  land  now  included  within  the  form  of  Col.  Winans.  It  is 
narrated  by  ihe  Colonel,  and  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  on  the  first  establishment  of 
these  mills,  they  would  run  ten  months  in  a  year,  and  somelimea  longer,  by  heads.  The 
eteek  would  not  now  wm  one  pair  of  stones  two  months  m  a  year,  and  then  only  on  the 
recurrence  of  freshets.  It  is  thought  this  remark  is  applicable  to  all  streams  of  the  upper 
Miami  valley,  showing  there  is  less  spring  drainage  from  the  country,  smcc  it  has  become 
cleared  of  its  timber,  and  consolidated  by  cultivation.  *  «  ■ 


Viev!  in  Troy. 

Troy,  the  county  seat,  is  a  beautiful  and  flourishing  village,  in  a 
highly  cultivated  and  fertile  country,  upon  the  west  bank  of  the 
Great  Miami,  70  miles  north  of  Cincinnati  and  68  west  of  Columbus. 
It  was  laid  out  about  the  year  1808,  as  the  county  seat,  which  was 
first  at  Staunton,  a  mile  east,  and  now  containing  but  a  few  houses. 
Troy  is  regularly  laid  off  into  broad  and  straight  streets,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  contains  about  550  dwellings.  The 
view  was  taken  m  the  principal  street  of  the  town,  and  shows,  on  the 
right,  the  court  house  and  town  hall,  between  which,  in  the  distance, 
appear  the  spires  of  the  New  School  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal 
churches.  It  contains  2  Presbyterian,  1  Episcopal  Methodist,  1 
Wesleyan  do.,  1  Episcopal  and  I  Baptist  church,  a  market,  a  branch 
of  the  state  bank,  2  newspaper  printing  offices,  1  town  and  I  ma- 
sonic hall,  1  academy,  3  flouring  and  5  saw  mills,  1  foundery,  1  ma- 
chine shop,  1  shingle  and  1  plow  factory,  and  a  large  number  of 
stores  and  mechanic  shops.  Its  population  in  1840,  was  1351  j  it 
has  since  more  than  doubled,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Cincinnati,  Urbana  and  Greenville,  by  turnpikes. 

The  line  of  the  Miami  canal,  from  Cincinnati,  passes  through  the 
lown  from  south  to  north;  on  it  are  six  large  and  commodious 
warehouses,  for  receiving  and  forwarding  produce  and  merchandize, 
and  three  more,  stiil  larger,  are  in  progress  of  erection,  and  four 
smaller,  for  supplying  boats  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries. 
The  business  done  during  the  current  year,  ending  June  1st,  1847, 
in  thirty  of  the  principal  business  houses,  m  the  purchase  of  goods. 
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produce  and  manufactures,  amounts  to  $523,338,  and  the  sales  to 
$674,307.  The  articles  bought  and  sold,  are  as  follows:  174,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  290,000  bushels  of  corn,  100,000  bushels  of  rye, 
bai-ley  and.oats,  17,000  bbls.  whiskey,  17,000  bbls.  flour,  1,800  bbla. 
pork,  5,000  hogs,  31,000  lbs.  butter,  2,000  bushels  clover  seed,  600 
bbls.  fish,  3,000  bbls.  salt,  30,000  bushels  flax  seed,  304,000  lbs.  bulk 
pork,  136,000  lbs.  lard,  1,440  thousand  feet  of  sawed  lumber,  &c. 
The  shipments  to  and  from  the  place,  are  about  20,000  tons. 

There  is  an  extensive  hydraulic  power  here,  not  yet  brought  into 
use,  which  has  recently  been  purchased  by  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  enterprising  citizens  of  the  place,  who  is  now  maturing  arrange- 
ments to  faring  it  into  immediate  and  extensive  use,  for  manufacturing 
purpose;:. 


View  of  Fiqua. 
Piqua  is  another  beautiful  and  thriving  town,  8  miles  above  Troy, 
and  also  on  the  river  and  canal.  It  was  laid  out  in  1809,  by  Messrs. 
Brandon  and  Manning,  under  the  name  of  Washington,  which  it  bore 
for  many  yeai's.  The  town  plot  contains  an  area  of  more  than  a  mile 
square,  laid  out  in  uniform  blocks,  with  broad  and  regular  streets. 
On  the  north  and  east,  and  opposite  the  town,  are  the  villages  of  Ross- 
ville  and  Huntersville,  connected  with  it  by  bridges  across  the  Miami. 
■  It  contains  1  New  and  1  Old  School  Presbyterian,  I  Methodist 
Episcopal,  1  Methodist  Wesleyan,  1  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  1  Asso- 
ciate Reformed,  1  Lutheran,  1  Catholic  and  1  Disciples  church ;  1 
high  school,  a  town  hall,  and  a  branch  of  the  state  bank.  The  man- 
ulacturing  facilities  in  it  and  vicinity  are  extensive.  The  Miami 
furnishes  power  for  1  wool  carding  and  fulling  factory,  3  saw-mills, 
1  grist  mil!  adjacent  to  the  town,  and  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  with  an 
oil  mill,  below  the  town.  The  water  of  the  canal  propels  a  saw  mill, 
a  clothing  and  fulling  factory,  with  a  grist  mill.  A  steam  saw  mill, 
steam  grist  mill  and  tannery,  with  2  steam  iron  turning  and  ma- 
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chine  eslablishments,  constitute,  witli  the  rest,  the  amomt  of  steam 
and  hvilranlic  power  used.  With  these,  are  over  100  mechanical 
and  manufactm-ins  establishments  in  the  town,  among  which  are  25 
c.ioneis'  shops— that  business  being  very  extensively  carried  on. 
There  are  also  15  grocery  and  variety  stores,  18  dry  goods  3  leather 
1  book  and  3  hardware  stores,  a  printing  office,  4  forwardmg  and  3 
pork  houses;  and  the  espoits  and  imports,  by  the  canal,  are  very 
heavv  S.iuth  of  the  town  are  seven  valuable  quarries  ot  blue  hme- 
stone'.'at  wliich  are  employed  a  large  number  of  hands,  and  adjacent 
to  the  town  is  a  large  boat  yard.  .     , .  ,  ^  u  ■  i        j 

In  the  town  are  600  dwellings,  many  of  which  are  ol  brick,  and 
have  fine  ™-dens  attached.  Along  the  canal,  has  lately  been  erected 
a  number  of  3  storv  brick  buildings  for  business  purposes,  and  the 
number  of  busines^  houses  is  OS.  During  the  year  1846,  eighty 
buildings  were  erected,  and  the  value  of  real  estate  at  that  time  was 

The  population  of  Eiqua,  in  1830,  was  less  than  500 ;  m  1840, 
1480 1  and  in  1847, 3100.  „        .       j    .  i       -      i. 

The  Miami  river  curves  beautifully  around  the  town,  leaving  be- 
tween it  and  the  village  a  broad  and  level  plateau,  while  the  oppo- 
site bank  rises  abruptly  into  a  hill,  called  "Cedar  Bluff,  affording 
fine  walks  and  a  commanding  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  In 
its  vicinity  are  some  ancient  works.  From  near  its  base,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  the  view  was  taken.  The  church  spires  shown, 
commencing  on  the  right,  are  respectively,  the  Episcopal,  Catholic, 
New  School  Piesbyterfan,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  Old  Scliool  Presby- 
terian and  Baptist;  the  town  hall  is  seen  on  the  left.  From'ne 
Miami  county  traditions,  we  annei  some  facts  respecting  the  history 
of  Piqua. 

)«,m,A»  Hoia.  wm  .mom  *.  Hmt  ,hi»  mlmM««.  rf  Mi.mi  "»  J™"'; 
tion  with  nine  oAera,  he  controeted  wiih  Judge  Symmes.  for  a  cemm  compensation  m  loa 
S  Ci."  beeome  .  ,10...,  in  kring  o.t  .  „oi»Kd  to.n  Inlhe  Ind„n  enW.  ..  Ihe 
lower  Fiaua  ville^c,  where  is  situated  the  pleasant  and  flourishing  town  under  thitt  name. 
S,»r irTefrLuSi™  .tutlon.  on  Mill  Creek,  in  tly  span,  ot  1797  and  pruoeededwithout 
jiffi....i.„  ,..  .he  ..roenRpd  site      Thev  there  ereeted  cuhins.  and  enclosed  grounds  lor  helda 

3SynV%"uXtC(aig  ;.  .em.  of  kl.  uf  .'-^^^^^ 

of  the  oonttaot ;  and  the  ether  parties  to  it  grarluaUy  withdrew  from  the  sasooiation,  and 

S.SU  around  on  puWie  land,'«,  host  pleased  theimelve..    It  . a,  some  ,e™  af»r  4., 

when  land  eould  he  regukrly  entered  in  .he  puhUe  offlees ,  eurve^rig  parlie.  had  been  ™i- 

nitiK  out  the  eoomy,  hut  time  was  requited  to  orgamze  the  newly  introduced  section  system, 

Sh  has  saeeprwed  so  highly  heneHeial  to  the  western  .t.tc.  and  so  fatal  to  professiomil 

■"SoS  of  these  hurdy  advenlurer.  settled  1.  and  about  Pi,u.,  where  the,  have  l.lt  tn^iy 
worthy  descendant..  Mr.  Rolllu.  flmilly  took  np  uud  on  Spring  Cr™k,  where  he  l«d  oat 
to  film  he  oow  oeeuples.  WhUe  thi.  pm,  resided  at  Pijua.  .ad  for  year.  aHjr,  ih.  In- 
dians were  constant  viitnta  and  sojourners  among  them.  This  place  appears  to  have  bicn, 
aTthar  unfortunate  riuie  a  most  favorite  residence,  ntound  which  their  attachmenta  atjd  re- 
Selshn "red  t '"he  lasi  They  would  cone  her.  to  visit  the  grave,  of  their  kindred,  and 
KS  ";,  the  sol  that  entumbed  the  bone,  of  their  father..  They  would  sit  in  melaueh* 
Sp".  ■■■'eying  the  surrounding  object,  of  their  earliest  attaehineni.  and  ehJdhood  sports- 
to  wilding  S,.r.  which  witnessed  th«.  «r.t  feeble  e»,s  with  to  g.g  and  ihc  p.ddle- 
Ihe  ircea  where  first  they  triumphed  with  their  luiy  how.  m  their  hoclfnl  crait  of  the  hunlCT- 
to  Sppii  of  their  nut  gafiicri"!— 4=  lawn,  of  toit  bnyho«l  WorU,  ami  ha.nf  ot  toi 
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eatly  loves,  wmiH  caU  forth  bilter  sighs  and  rsproachss  on  that  civilaalion  which  m  its 
rutlegi  features,  was  uprtwling  them  from  their  happy  home 

ml„  St.!."  ■'""•.■"■"  ';""l';«  *•  faw  whits,  amons  them..,.,,  sod  inHeilU. 
^r??'  J  1  r  t^^'"^  and  equals.  Upon  the  slightest  provocation,  the  discipline  of 
the  at  and  cluh,  so  humblt.g  to  the  spltlt.  of  an  Indian,  w.,  fLl,  used  t^p.n  th™     Cte, 

smunH  ,h»t,^,K.  "ft.  ^  f  I  ^''  """  follswtttg  her  widi  a  knife  and  tomahawk, 
aijund  their  cabtn  with  a  posse  of  ckmorou,  .qnaw.  snd  p.ppoose,  at  hi,  heels,  who  wcS 
■tn.,ng  to  dtcck  hi.  „ol„c..    They  had  mcceeded  in  vlrSing  f,om  hm,  hi,  „ns "nd 

,h?£™/,'3-    ""V'l™. ,■?■"  !■  ■»»".  !•'  «S  1"  "»lutIon,mad.  tJZgh 

"  The  worii  Piqua  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Shawanoese  tribes  and 
signihes  <imanform-dmtoftlu:a,h„-  The  tiatJitnn  i  thatthe 
wh    p  s|q\v.ii    eae  tnhe   tin    1  ne  ti       More  oso   .ilu.1   ..  .1,,.. 


nJjeiJ   tt  Ihp 


Se  uht  ht-hu  °' !^  , ">■>/"■"  t  •"  "  a"l>sei>..ii  mth. 
°le  ,dth  i  •>f»n/™"'°»"  »  »»P»toftheo.al>and 
neace  f  nA  ,h, -^  i  '  "  ""  "">  ^  1"»  '"''<'•  After  the 
fl  oH  „t  sh  ""=  ^  "  *  ''»7  ?i?  "  »™<1  f  "">  the  Big  Miami  river 
Po?,H  v^LI  ;  "»',»"»'''  '■=1  thenselves  at  lowlr  and  upper 
*■  qua,  i\hioh  became  their  gieat  head  quarters  m  Ohio.  Here  thev 
owtol;  "m"  ^""j"  "i""'  ""J,  Kentuckians,  when  they  crosS 
over  to  St.  Mary's  and  to  Wapaghltonelta.  The  Upper  Piqua  is  said 
to  have  contained,  at  one  period,  near  4000  Shawanoeie.  The  Sh™. 
anoese  were  fomerl,  a  numerous  people,  and  very  warlike.  We 
can  trace  their  history  to  tlie  time  of'their  residence  on  the  tide  wa- 
ters of  Florida,  and  as  well  as  the  Dejawares,  they  aver  that  thev 
on^ally  came  from  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Black  Hoof,  who  diS 
at  Wapaghkonetta,  at  the  advanced  age  of  105  years,  told  me  tha" 
he  remembered  when  a  boy,  bathing  in  the  salt  wate™  of  Florida 
hat  his  people  (irmly  believed  white  or  civilized  people  had  been  in 
the  country  before  them-having  found,  in  many  instances,  the  mark" 
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of  iron  tools,  axes  upon  frees  and  stumps,  over  which  the  sand  had 
blown.      Shawanoese   means   "the  south"   or   "people   from  the 

Upper  Piqiia,  three  miles  w.  of  Piqua,  on  the  canal  and  Miami 
river,  is  a  locality  of  much  historic  interest.  It  is,  at  present,  the 
residence  of  Col.  John  Johnston-rshown  in  the  view— and  was  once 
a  favorite  dwelling  place  of  the  Piqua  tribe  of  the  Shawanoese.  Ool. 
Johnston,  now  at  an  advanced  age,  has  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  recided  at  the  west,  as  an  agent  of  the  U.  S.  government  over 
the  Indians.  His  mild  and  parental  care  of  their  interests,  gave  him 
great  influence  over  them,  winning  their  strongest  affections,  and 
causing  them  to  regard  him  in  the  light  of  a  father.  To  him  we  are 
indebted  for  many  valuable  facts,  scattered  through  this  volume,  as 
well  as  those  which  follow  respecting  this  place. 

In  ihe  French  war,  which  ended  with  the  peace  of  1763,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  on 
the  pre9,.nl  ferra  of  Col.  Johnston,  at  Upper  Piqua.  At  that  time,  the  Miaimg  had  their 
towns  here,  which  are  marked  on  ancient  maps,  "  Tewighlewee  towna.  fhe  Miamia, 
Wyandota,  Ottowas,  and  other  northern  tribes,  adhered  to  the  French,  made  a  stand  here, 

J  fortified-lhe  Canadian  traders  and  French  assisting.    The  Delawares,  Shawanoes, 


baskets  fill!  could  have  been  galhered. 

Soon  afler  this  contest,  the  Miamie  and  their  allies  left  this  part  of  the  country,  and  re- 
tired  to  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  at  and  near  Fort  Wayne,  and  never  returned  The  8l«.w- 
nnn,.s-  took  their  clace  and  iraye  names  to  towns  in  this  yicinity.  Col  Johnston's  place, 
"  and  the  now  large  and  fionr^hing  .own  of  Piqua.  was  called  Chillicolhe,  after  the  tribe  of 
thai  name  ;  the  eile  of  his  farm,  afler  the  Piqua  tnbe." 

Fori  Piqua.  erected  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  country,  stood  at  Upper  l^qua,  on  the 
west  bank  of  ie  river,  near  where  the  figure  is  se.n  in  the  di.tanee,  on  the  «^^t  of  'he  en- 
eraving.  It  was  designed  as  a  place  of  depoat  for  stares  for  the  army  of  Wayne.  The 
p"wgf  from  here  to  Fort  Loramie,  14  miles,  thence  to  St  Mary's,  12  mt^s  was  al  the 
land  carriage  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie.  Loaded  boats  frequently  ascended  to  Fort  Lo- 
ramie,  (he  loading  taken  ont  and  hauled  to  St.  Mary's,  the  boats  also  moved  across  on 
wheels,  again  loaded,  and  lannehed  for  Fort  Wayne,  Defiance  and  the  lake.  So""^^. 
in  very  hilh  water,  loaded  boats  from  the  Ohio  approached  wilhrn  siK  miles  of  St-  Mary's 
Before  the  senlemenl  of  the  country,  a  large  proportion  of  the  army  supplies  were  conveyed 
up  this  river.    When  mill  dams  were  erected,  the  navigation  was  destroyed,  and  boatmg 

"Ynmi,  Capt.  J.  N.  Vi^her,  the  last  commandant  of  Fort  Pjqu..  '^">^  "'f'-^'X^r^y 
During  that  year,  two  freighted  boats,  guarded  by  an  olhcer  «nd  2J  ni.|i.  ^^ ,  re  allacfced  by 
the  Indians  near  the  fort,  and  the  men  all  ma^cred,     Capt.  Visch^^r  heard  the  firing,  bnt 


rwe^ne  "  o^Z  com,:;and.  c^ould  render  no  assista^nce  The  plan  of  the  Indians 
doubtless  was.  to  make  the  attack  in  hearing  of  the  fort,  and  thereby  mduce  ihem  to  sally 
out  in  aid  of  their  countrymen,  defeat  all,  and  lake  the  fort.  The  commander  was  a  dis- 
creet officer  and  aware  of  the  subtlenet^s  of  the  enemy,  had  the  firmnera  to  save  the  tort. 

The  femily  of  Col,  Johnston  settled  at  Upper  Piqua  in  1811,  the  previous  11  yea  ^haying 
been  spent  at  Fort  Wayne.  Years  after  the  destruction  of  the  boatsaud  party  on  the  river, 
fragments  of  muskets,  bayonets,  and  other  remains  of  that  disa^r,  were  found  at  low  «-». 
UTTimbedded  in  the  sand'  The  track  of  the  pickets,  the  fonn  of  the  ^yer  basuon,  the  foun- 
dation  of  chhnneys  in  the  block-houses,  still  mark  the  silc  of  Fort  Piqua,  The  plow  has 
levelled  the  craves  of  the  brave  men— for  many  sleep  here— who  tell  m  the  service.  At 
tMsplace,  Fort  Loramie,  St.  Mary's,  and  Fort  Wayne,  large  numbeis  of  the  regulars  and 
miliria  volunteers  were  buried,  in  the  wars  of  Wayne,  as  well  as  in  the  last  war. 
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In  the  !a(c  war,  the  far  gKBter  number  of  Indians  who  remainod  friendly,  and  ciaimed 
and  received  proloclron  from  the  United  States,  were  phicej  under  the  eate  of  Col 
Johnatou,  at  Pi,u..  The,  ,er.  the  Sha.an..,  Del.wara!  Wjandot,  in  oar  oLit 
Zauesfield,  and  some  at  Upper  Sandusky,  under  Maj.  B.  F.  Stieltney.  now  of  Toledo  The 
wh™  ,o  .h"  °'"™"'^''' t^  ""^  Pe"°'l'  l"  "'^  thousand,  and  were  douiitiess  the  heal  pro- 
S.ZJ  ,  {-■  t  »"i.'  "'"'  •"••■*»!  the  Indian,  h.re  from  the  AmeHean  iEte- 
rauU  „.  S";!.  "!■  w"  "f°?-  "■'  '"°"°S  *■'  " '"«  "  Col.  Johnston  h,.d  thi, 
fcir™  J  •"""r'j!"''.  ■"•■"1  plot,  were  eontriyed  uj  asK^nnte  Um.  Hi.  lit  washt 
he  wl^l,.  ,h-=f'*  fi  ""^  ???>■  "'?^'i^-  "ith  but  little  hope  of  living  mitil  night,  and 
the  inendly  chrels  ofien  warned  hnn  of  his  danger  ;  but  he  was  planted  at  the  noM  ■  duty 

him  ,  tire  rest  of  hts  fliniily,  paper,  and  saluahle  eifects,  were  removed  to  a  okoe  of  nrealer 
seennty.    On  one  oooa.ion,  hi.  esoape  aeemed  miraenlins.  "  = 

Near  the  house,  at  the  road  side,  by  wbieh  he  daily  several  times  passed  in  visitina  the 

E:^oT"'ri"  ''T'  "I"'"  ''""  '"'■•■  "-  "•  """  have -peeted  SS  Z 
d^sns  to  seerete  themselves  there ;  yet  drere  the  mtended  aaaaathur  waitedto  murder  him 
whreh  they  must  have  soon  aeoomphsh.d,  had  they  no,  been  diseevered  b,  somTuek™" 
women,  who  gave  the  alirm.  The  Irtdhin^three  m  number-lied  ;  a  psrty  p.rsaed™ 
•at  the  trmh  It  afterward,  appeared  that  they  went  up  the  rive,  aome  dL2J,  ,™sed  to 
ine  east  side,  and  paesuig  down  nearly  on^otdte  hi.  residence,  determined,m  being  foiled 
wei^  17!/^'  T  '«,«t"tr.«npty  handed.  They  killed  Mr.  Dilbone  and  hi.  wife,  whr 
Teh™ In  S,.  "J"'  iSi  u"  '"''f  "kn  '^•'  with  drem,  escaped  by  Kcretmg  ibem. 
Creek  ttS  Z  v'n  ^  ■i'S"'  "?  I"*"™'  We,  d.wn7thr,e  mile.. »  Los, 
Creek,  where  they  kdtd  Daml  (iararrd,  who  was  at  work  a  sho,l  distance  from  bi.  he., 


eade,  of  the  parly,  Pash-e. 


cold-blooded  enielty,  and  a  shon 


time  previous,  was  the  chief  actor  la  dcatroying  upwarda  of  SO  peteonr^mostly  women  and 
chrldren-al  a  place  caW  Pigeon  Eooat,  Indi.V.  He  was  kllfcr.li"e  w,r"y  "e  of 
JrrsS!.  ■  "  ■"■*""■  '-  *•  "«"■•  otttellies  he  had  oommiited  on  riolTeodmg 

a.™,™  7,1  °V5J*'  """i"  7"  "°'°  ™'»™«ne  >o  the  puhlio  agcnl..  than  the  man- 
dSS  ™™  ;  T"n  "  "•  '™"f  ■  ?"■"•"  "■■«"".  '""  ■  """'  P'hteipl.,  which 
does  ha  memop.  high  bono,,  pos,uvely  refused  to  employ  them  m  the  »a,,  and  Shi;  was  a 

wsBion.  die  agenu  eoukl  have  placed  implant  confUence  in  dte  fidellR.  of  the  wamo,s     As  it 

S IK  ;  "  "T'".  "uT  "  *"'  ■""  "*■  "''■  '■'''"»»  frequendy  funisbid  them 
mdi  while  Hag,,  wjd,  sn.tahk,  „o,«,e,,  to  enable  them  to  pass  oul-p«i  and  scout,  m  safer. 

M  ,;L  tT-  S  T,'""  ,■"? ''  '"'  "  ,T  '<  *•»  P""-.  bearhig  a  Hag  bolaSL 
btd  view  They  killed  two  Induina,  wounded  a  third,  took  the  wirvivor.  orkcner.  and 
afn,,  robbinj  them  of  ah  dicy  ,o«cs«,d,  conveyed  .bm  lo  d,.  gs™Tt  G^Se  to 

SiSe";','"'';  l''""':  *"«";">•  1"y"-  ""«ced  d,cy  bad  comS.d'a" 
UDjostihable  act,  and  became  akmied  for  the  consequences.    They  brouaht  the  niiame™  tn 

till.  ,K  ,  !  "t  i''  °°  ''•I"™!".  '"Med  to  conduct  them  hack  to  Gtee;; 
vdJe.  and  restore  them.  w,lh  thei,  propeny.  to  their  people.  Application  waa  made  bv  Col 
Johnsmn  ,otheolEce,co.mandmg  „  Pi,u.,  fcfg^  on  Se  jouraey  S«  we„ 
Oh,.  „,M.,  of  whom  not  a  imiu  o,  olEcer'darcd  to  gTll.  then  tdd  tbtwmmrd.™ 
he  wculd  accompny  ban  he  would  go  ut  dl  haiard.,  the  dlKance  being  25  mile,  die  read 
eairty  nnmhabit.d,  end  koowt,  to  be  infested  widi  Indiana,  who  bad  ,ec.n"  killed  "" 
gjrbs  near  Grtenvrlle.    Bnt  he  alike  refund.    All  his  appeals  to  the  pride  and  pstriod.m  of 

Sr™mlt"Srti"L°"","''>  '"• ''"'''"'  "  =;  •'""•■ "  '■"»  '  »-  *"  "«^«" 
me  prompted  aouon,  M  prevent  evd  unpressMnj  spreading  among  the  Indian..    He  got  bra 

•  Ald,ough  Coh  Johnston  csiapcd  death  by  the  calamities  of  wa,,  hia  immediale  relalioa. 
have  been  auiferers.    Hi.  brother  waa  killed  by  the  IndUna.  and  hi.  .calp  sold  to  M'Kce 
tirrrty,  or  some  other  of  the  American  renegadoes,  who  aUied  wid,  the  Bridsh  and  Indiana** 
agamat  thei,  own  country.    By  a  newqiaper  received  dus  day,  we  aba  learn  that  hhi  son 
uE  ■J?  *  S":  °'H  '«  »B™»  U'  S.  dmgoom,,  and  aid  to  Gem  Kearney,  ... 

killed  at  the  recent  batde  of  San  Pasqual,  m  California,  while  gallantly  leadmg  a  firlon. 
oh.,B.  agmn.,  the  enemy.  Th,.  gendeman  was  bom  at  Pi,ua,  Ma,  ilSd,  ISlS,  p.dusS 
•rat  at  Mam,  nu,ven,ty,  nod  aftcwari.  at  We«  Poim  ,  entered  lbs  aiiy,  and  was  pro- 
moled  to  a  captaincy,  Jnne  30,  18411,  and  was  killed  on  the  Bb  of  Deoember  following, 
lie  was  a  ripe  scholar,  and  poseessed  noble  quelitiea  of  character. 
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hnrse  rendy,  bade  farewell  to  his  wife,  scorcely  ever  especling  to  see  her  Hgiiiii,  and  readied 
Greenville  in  safely  ;  procured  nearly  all  the  articles  token  from  the  Indians,  and  delivered 
them  bnck,  made  ihem  a  speech,  dismiBEed  them,  and  then  springing  on  his  horse,  started 
back  alone,  and  reached  his  home  in  safety,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  particularly  ihe  milijia, 
who,  dastardly  fellows,  acaree  expected  to  see  him  alive,  and  made  many  apologies  for  their 

During  the  war.  Col.  Johnelon  had  many  proofs  of  the  fidelilyof  some  of  the  fiiendly  Indians. 
After  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  the  frontier  of  Ohio  was  ihrown  into  the  greatest  terror  and 
confusion.  A  large  body  of  Indiana  atill  readed  within  its  limits,  accessible  to  the  British, 
In  the  garrison  of  Fort  Wayne,  which  was  threatened,  were  many  women  and  children, 
who,  in  case  of  attack,  would  have  been  detrimental  to  its  defence,  and  it  therefore  beeaina 
necessary  to  have  them  speedily  removed.  Col.  Johnston  assembled  the  Shawanee  chiefe, 
and  stating  the  case,  reque.'ited  volunteers  to  bring  the  women  and  children  at  Fort  Wayne 
10  Fiqua,  Irti^n  (see  p.  303)  immediately  arose  and  oiTered  his  services,  and  soon  started 
with  a  party  of  mounted  Indians,  all  volunteera.  They  reached  Ihe  post,  received  their  m- 
leresting  and  helpless  charge,  and  safely  brought  them  to  the  seldements,  through  a  country 
infested  H-ilh  marauding  bands  of  hostile  savages.  The  women  spoke  in  the  highest  lemia 
of  the  vigilance,  care  and  delicacy  of  their  faithful  conductora. 

Covington,  6  miles  westerly  from  Piqua,  is  a  flourishing  town,  on 
Stillwater  creek,  which  winds  through  a  beautiful  and  fertile  coun- 
try. It  contains  2  churches,  6  stores,  and  had,  in  1840,  331  inhah- 
itants.  Milton,  a  flourishing  village,  10  miles  sw.  of  Troy,  on  Still- 
water creek,  at  which  point  there  is  much  hydraulic  power,  contains 
1  or  2  churches,  4  stores,  several  mills  and  factories,  and  had,  in 
1840,  232  inhabitants.  Fletcher,  West  Charleston,  Cass,  Hyatts- 
ville,  and  Tippecanoe,  are  small  villages. 


MONROE. 

Monroe  was  named  from  James  Monroe,  president  of  the  United 
States  from  1817  to  1825;  was  formed,  January  29th,  1813,  from 
Belmont,  Washington  and  Gurnsey.  The  south  and  east  part  is 
very  hilly  and  rough ;  the  north  and  west  moderately  hilly.  Some 
of  the  western  portion  and  the  valleys  are  fertile.  Coal  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality  abounds  in  the  western  part,  and  iron  ore  is  found. 
The  staples  are  wheat,  corn,  pork  and  tobacco ;  of  which  last  there 
is  with  two  exceptions,  more  raised  than  in  any  other  county  in 
Ohio.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  townships,  in  1840,  with  their 
population. 

^  K  ,      .  □««         T„„i.-.,„  one        Sunbury,     '^■'     1358 

Switzerland,        983 
Union,  1351 

Washington,        538 
Wayne,  684 

ThtTpopulation  of  Monroe  in  1820,  was  4645 ;  in  1830,  8770,  and 
m  1840, 18,544,  or  33  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  population  originated  from  western 
Pennsylvania,  with  some  western  Virginians  and  a  few  New  Eng- 
landers ;  one  township  is  settled  by  Swiss,  among  whom  are  some 
highly  educated  men.     The  inhabitants  are  moral  and  industrious, 


Adams, 

897 

Jackson, 

806 

Bethel, 

545 

Malaga, 

1443 

Eik, 

535 

Ohio, 

907 

Enoch, 

1135 

Perry, 

980 

Franklin, 

1144 

Salem, 

910 

Green, 

938 

Seneca, 

1349 
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and,  to  the  honor  of  the  county,  a  capital  crime  has  never  been  com- 
mitted within  it. 

The  valleys  of  ihe  streams  are  narrow  and  are  bounded  by  lofty 
and  rough  hills.  In  many  of  the  little  ravines  putting  into  the  val- 
leys,  the  scenery  is  in  all  the  wildness  of  untamed  nature.  In  places, 
they  are  precipitous  and  scarcely  accessible  to  the  footsteps  of  man, 
and  often  for  many  hundred  yards  the  rocks  bounding  these  gorges 
hang  over  some  30  or  40  feet,  forming  natural  grottoes,  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  shelter  many  hundreds  of  persons,  and  enhancing  the 
gloomy,  forbidding  character  of  the  scenery. 

The  annexed  historical  sketch  of  the  county,  is  from  Daniel  H. 
Wire,  Esq.,  of  Woodsfield. 

The  first  setdenient  in  the  county  was  near  the  mouth  of  Sunfish,  about  the  year  1799. 
This  Bettlemen  I  consisted  of  a  few  families  whose  chief  aim  was  to  locate  on  the  best  hunt- 
ing ground.  A  few  years  after,  three  other  smoli  eetllementa  were  made.  The  first  was 
near  where  the  town  of  Beallavilie.  now  stands  ;  the  second  on  the  Clear  fork  of  Litlle 
Muakingiim,  eonsistine  of  Manin  Crow,  Fred.  Crow,  and  two  or  three  other  famiUes ;  and 
the  third  was  on  the  east  fork  of  Duck  creek,  where  aome  three  or  four  fiimilies  of  the 
name  of  Archer  aettled.  Not  long  after  this,  the  Eettlements  began  to  spread,  and  the  pio- 
neera  were  forced  to  see  the  bear  and  the  wolf  leaye,  and  taake  way  for  at  least  more 
friendly  neighbors,  though  perhaps  less  welcome.  The  approach  of  new  comers  was  al- 
ways looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as  this  was  the  signal  for  the  game  to  leave.  A  neighbor 
at  the  distance  of  ten  miies  was  considered  near  enough  for  all  social  poiposes.  The 
first  object  of  a  new  comer  after  selecting  a  location,  and  putting  the  "  hoppers"  on  the 
horse^-if  he  had  any,— was  to  cut  pome  poles  or  logs,  and  build  a  cabin  of  suitable  di- 
mensions for  the  site  of  his  feniily ;  for  as  yet,  rank  and  condition  had  not  disturbed  the 
simple  order  of  society. 

The  H-indovra  of  the  cabin  were  made  by  sawing  out  about  three  feet  of  one  of  the  logs, 
and  putting  in  a  few  npright  pieces ;  and  in  the  place  of  glass,  Ihey  took  paper  and  oiled 
il  with  bear's  oil,  or  hog's  fat,  and  posted  it  on  the  uptight  pieces.  This  would  give  con- 
siderable iiKht  and  resist  the  rain  tolerably  well.  After  the  cabin  was  completed,  the  next 
thing  in  order  was  (o  clear  out  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  com  patch.  They  plowed  their 
ground  generally  with  a  shovel  plow,  as  this  was  most  convenient  among  the  roots.  Their 
harness  consisted  mostly  of  lea  iher-wood  bark,  except  the  collar,  which  was  made  of  husks 
of  com  platted  and  sewed  together.  They  ground  their  corn  in  a  hand-mill  or  pounded 
it  in  a  mortar,  or  hommony  block,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  made  by  burning  ahole  into 
the  end  of  a  block  of  wood.  They  pounded  the  corn  in  these  mortars  with  a  pestle,  which 
they  made  by  driving  on  iron  wedge  into  a  stick  of  suitable  si™.  After  the  com  was  aoffi- 
ciently  pounded,  they  sieved  it,  and  took  the  finer  portion  for  meal  to  make  bread  and 
Jnush  of,  and  the  coarser  they  boiled  for  honiinony.  Their  meat  was  bear,  venison  and 
wild-turkey,  as  it  was  very  diflicolt  to  raise  hogs  or  sheep  on  account  of  the  wolves  and 
bear ;  and  hence  pork  and  woollen  clothes  were  very  scarce. 

The  mischievous  depredations  of  the  wolves,  rendered  their  scalps  a  mailer  of  some  im- 
portance. They  were  worth  from  four  lo  ail  dollars  a  piece.  This  made  wolf-hunting 
rather  of  a  lucrative  busincEB,  and  of  ooutae  called  into  action  the  best  inventive  talent  in 
the  country  ;  consequently  many  expedients  and  inventions  were  adopted,  one  of  which 
I  Will  give.  The  hunter  took  the  ovary  of  a  slut — at  a  patlicniar  tune — and  mbbed  it  on 
the  soles  of  his  shoes,  then  circling  through  the  forest  where  the  wolves  were  most  plenty, 
the  male  wolves  would  follow  his  track ;  as  they  approached  he  would  secrete  himself  in  » 
suilahla  place,  and  as  soon  as  the  wolf  came  in  reach  of  the  riile,  he  received  its  contents. 
This  plan  was  positively  practiced,  and  was  one  of  the  most  eflectual  modes  of  hunting 
the  wolf.  A  Mr.  Terrel,  formerly  of  this  place,  was  hunting  woK-ea  in  this  way,  not  fer 
from  where  Woodfijeld  stands.  He  found  himself  closely  pursued  by  a  number  of  wolves, 
and  soon  discovered  from  their  angry  manner,  that  they  intended  to  attack  him.  He  got 
up  into  the  top  of  a  leaning  tree,  and  shot  four  of  them  before  they  would  leave  bun.  T^is 
is  the  only  instance  of  the  wolves  attacking  any  person  in  this  section  of  country.  Hnnt- 
ea,  the  better  to  elude,  especially  the  ever-watchfiil  eye  of  the  deer  and  tnAey,  had  their 
hnnting  ahids  colored  to  suit  the  season.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  they  wore  the  color  moat 
tesembhng  the  fallen  leaves ;  in  the  winter  they  used  a  brown,  as  near  as  possible  die  color 
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uf  the  bark  of  wss.     If  tliere  was  anow  on  (he  ground,  they  frequently  drew  a  white  shirt 
over  their  other  cloihes.     In  the  summer  they  colored  their  clothes  green. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  few  things 
in  relation  to  the  flocial  intercoHRe  of  the  early  settlers.  And  first,  I  would  remark  on 
good  authority,  tliat  a  more  generoos,  watm-hearied  and  benevolent  people,  seldom  have 
existed  in  any  country.  Although  they  were  unwilling  to  see  tlie  game  driven  off  by  the 
rapid  influx  of  emigranla  ;  atill  the  stranger,  when  he  arrived  among  the  hardy  pioneers, 
found  among  them  a  cordiality,  and  a  generous  ftiendsliip,  that  is  not  found  among  those 
who  compose,  what  is  erroneously  called,  the  better  class  of  society,  ot  the  higher  circle. 
There  was  no  dislinclion  in  society,  no  aristocratic  lines  drawn  between  the  upper  and 
lower  classes.  Their  social  anmsemeniB  proceeded  from  matters  of  necessity.  A  log 
tolling,  or  the  raising  of  a  log  cabin,  was  generally  accompanied  with  a  quilting,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  and  this  brought  together  a  whole  neighborhood  of  both  sexes,  and  after 
the  labors  of  ihe  day  were  ended,  they  spent  the  larger  portion  of  the  night  in  dancing 
and  other  innocent  amusemenls.  If  they  had  no  fiddler,  (which  was  not  very  nncoftimon,) 
fome  one  of  the  company  would  soppiy  the  deficiency  by  singing.  A  wedding  trequently 
tailed  together  all  the  young  follss  for  fifteen  or  twenty  mUea  around.  These  occasions  were 
truly  conviviBl ;  the  parties  assembled  on  the  wedding  day  at  the  house  of  the  bride,  and 
after  the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  they  enjoyed  alt  manner  of  rural  hilarity,  and  most  gen- 
etaUy  dancing  formed  a  pari,  unless  the  old  folks  had  religious  scruples  as  to  its  propriety. 
About  10  o'clock  the  bride  was  allowed  to  retire  by  her  attendants  ;  and  if  the  groom  could 
steal  ofl"  from  his  attendants  and  retire  also,  without  their  knowledge,  they  Ijecanie  the 
objects  of  sporl  for  all  the  company,  and  were  not  a  little  qnizied.  The  next  day  the  party 
repaired  to  the  house  of  the  groom  to  eiijoy  the  infair.  When  arrived  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  the  house,  a  part  of  the  company  would  ran  for  the  bottle,  and  whoever  had  the 
fleetest  horse,  succeeded  in  getting  tlie  bottle,  which  was  alwuy  ready  at  the  house  of  the 
groom.  The  successful  racer  carried  back  the  liquor,  and  met  the  rest  of  the  company 
and  treated  them,  always  taking  good  care  to  treat  the  bride  and  groom  first ;  be  then  he- 
came  the  hero  of  that  occasion,  at  least. 

Thei-e  are  but  few  incidents  relative  to  the  Indian  war  which  took  place  in  this  county, 
worthy  of  notice.  When  Martui  Whetzel  was  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians,  they  brought 
him  about  twenty  miles  (as  he  supposed)  up  Sunfish  creek.  This  wosid  be  some  place 
near  Woodsfield.  Whetzelsnys  they  slopped  under  alarge  ledge  of  rocks,  and  left  a  guard 
with  him,  and  went  off";  and  after  having  been  gone  about  an  hour,  they  returned  with 
a  large  quantity  of  lead,  and  moulded  a  great  number  of  bullets.  They  fused  the  lead  in 
a  large  woollen  ladle,  which  Ihey  had  hid  in  the  rocks.  They  put  the  metal  in  the  ladle, 
and  by  burning  Live  coals  on  it,  succeeded  in  fusing  it.  After  Wheliel  escaped  from  the 
Indians  and  returned  home,  he  visited  the  place  in  search  of  the  lead,  but  could  never  find 
it.    In  feci,  he  was  not  certain  that  he  had  found  Ihe  right  rock. 

At  the  iMltle  of  Captina,  (see  page  55,)  John  Baker  was  killed.  He  hud  borrowed 
Jack  Bean's  gun,  which  the  Indians  had  token.  This  gun  was  recaptured  on  the  waters  of 
Wills  creek,  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  railea  west  of  Woodsfield,  and  still  remains  in  Iha 
posses  ion  of  some  of  the  frieni  of  the  notorious  Bean  and  the  lamented  Baker,  in  this 
county,  as  a  memorial  of  those  brave  Indian  fighters.  Henry  Johnson,  (see  page  269,) 
who  had  the  tight  with  the  Indians,  when  a  boy,  is  now  living  in  the  county. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  celebrated  French  trav- 
eller, Volney,  travelled  through  Virginia,  and  crossed  the  Ohio  into 
this  county  from  Sistersville.  He  was  under  the  guidance  of  two  Vir- 
ginia bear  hunters  through  the  wilderness.  The  weather  was  very 
cold  and  severe.  In  crossing  the  dry  ridge,  on  the  Virginia  side, 
the  learned  infidel  became  weak  with  cold  and  fatigue.  He  was  in 
the  midst  of  an  almost  boundless  wilderness,  deep  snows  were  under 
his  feet,  and  both  rain  and  snow  falling  upon  his  head  ;  he  frequently 
insisted  on  giving  over  the  enterprize  and  dying  where  he  was,  but 
his  comrades,  more  accustomed  to  backwoods  fare,  urged  him  on, 
until  he  at  length  gave  out,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  wretched  and  foolish 
man  that  I  am,  to  leave  my  comfortable  home  and  fireside,  and  come 
to  this  unfrequented  place,  where  the  Hon  and  tiger  refuse  to  dwell, 
and  the  rain  hurries  off!     Go  on  my  friends  !  better  that  one  man 
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shoiiltl  perish  than  three."  They  then  stopped,  struck  a  fire,  built  a 
r.?m\-i  of  bark  and  limbs,  shot  a'buck,  broiled  tbe  ham,  whicli,  with 
the  sah,  bread  and  other  necessaries  they  had,  made  a  very  good 
supper,  and  every  thing  being  soon  comfortable  and  cheery,  the 
learned  Frenchman  was  dilating  largely  and  eloquently  upon  the 
mgenuity  of  man. 


ViniB  in  Woodsjield. 

WoodsfieJd,  the  county  seat,  118  miles  easterly  from  Columbus, 
and  18  from  the  Ohio  river,  was  founded  in  1815,  by  Archibald 
Woods,  of  Wheeling,  George  Paul,  Eenj.  Ruggles  and  Levi  Barber. 
It  contains  1  Episcopal  Methodist  and  1  Protestant  Methodist  church, 
a  classical  academy,  1  newspaper  printing  office,  6  stores,  and  had 
in  1830.  157  inhabitants,  and  in  1840,  262;  estimated  population  in 
1847,  450.  The  view  was  taken  in  the  principal  street  of  the  vil- 
lage, on  the  left  of  which  is  seen  the  court  house.  At  the  foot  of  the 
street,  on  the  left,  but  not  shown  in  the  view,  is  a  natural  mound, 
circular  at  the  base  and  rising  to  the  height  of  60  feet. 

Beallsville,  9  miles  ne.  of  Woodsfield,  contains  1  Methodist,  1 
Presbyterian  and  1  Disciples  church.  It  had  in  1840,  194  inhabi- 
tants; estimated  population  in  1847,  350.  Mr.  Beall  and  John 
Lynn,  were  the  original  proprietors.  Clarington,  at  the  mouth  of 
Sunfish,  was  laid  out  by  Daniel  Person,  and  contains  1  Disciples 
church,  and  about  300  inhabitants.  Malaga,  Milton,  Calais,  Sum- 
merfield,  Carlisle,  Graysville  and  Antioch,  are  smaller  places. 


MONTGOMERY. 

Montgomery  was  named  from  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery,  of  the 
American  revolutionary  army  ;  he  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1737,  and 
was  killed  in  the  assault  upon  Quebec,  Dec.  31st,  1775.  This  county 
was  created.  May  1st,  1803,  from  Hamilton  and  Ross,  and  the  tem- 

forary  seat  of  justice  appointed  at  the  house  of  George  Newcom,  in 
•ayton.     About  one-half  of  the  county  is  rolling  and  the  rest  level  ; 
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the  soil  of  an  excelient  quality,  clay  predommating.  East  of  the 
Miami,  are  many  excellent  limestone  quarries,  of  a  greyish^  white 
hue.  Large  quantities  are  exported  to  Cincinnati,  where  it  is  used 
in  constructing  the  most  elegant  edifices ;  nearly  all  the  canal  kicks 
from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo  are  built  with  it.  This,  excepting  Ham- 
ilton, is  the  greatest  manufacturing  county  in  Ohio,  and  abundance 
of  water  power  is  furnished  by  its  various  streams.  Montgomery 
has  more  turnpike  macadamized  roads,  than  any  other  county  m  the 
state,  and  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  densely  populated.  1  he 
principal  products  are  com,  wheat,  rye.  oats,  barley,  flaxseed,  pota- 
toes, pork,  wool  and  tobacco.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  town- 
ships in  1840,  with  their  population. 

Butler,         1807        Jackson,         1688         Perry,  1883 

Clay  1633        Jeiferson,       1895        Randolph,         1774 

Dayton,     10334        Madison,        1594        Washington,     2259 
German,      2629         Miami,  3249         Wayne,  1045 

The  population  of  Montgomery  in  1820,  was  16,061 ;  in  1830, 
34,374,  and  in  1840,  31,879,  or  79  inhabitants  to  a  square  mite. 

The  thriving  city  of  Dayton  is  in  this  county.  This  is  a  beautiful 
town.  It  is  regulai-ly  laid  out,  the  streets  are  of  an  unusual  width, 
and  much  taste  is  displayed  in  the  private  residences :  many  of  them 
are  large  and  are  ornamented  by  fine  gardens  and  shrubbery.  The 
following  sketch  is  from  a  resident.*  p   ,     r. 

Dayton,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great 
Miami,  at  the  mouth  of  Mad  river,  and  1  mile  below  the  southwest 
branch.  It  is  67  miles  westerly  from  Columbus,  52  from  Cincinnati 
and  110  from  Indianapolis.  The  point  at  which  Dayton  stands  was 
selected,  in  1788,  by  some  gentlemen,  who  designed  laying  out  a 
town  by  the  name  of  Venice.  They  agreed  with  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  whose  contract  with  congress  then  covered  the  site  of  the 
place,  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands.  But  the  Indian  wars  which  en- 
sued, prevented  the  extension  of  settlements  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  for  some  years :  and  the  project  was 
■  abandoned  by  the  purchasers.  Soon  after  Wayne's  treaty,  in  1795, 
a  new  company,  composed  of  Generals  Jonathan  Dayton,  Arthur 
-  St.  Clair,  James  Wilkinson  and  Col.  Israel  Ludlow,  purchased  the 
lands  between  the  Miamis,  around  the  mouth  of  Mad  river,  of  Judge 
Symmes,  and  on  the  4th  of  November,  laid  out  the  town.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  its  settlement  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and 
donations  of  lots  were  offered,  with  other  privileges,  to  actual  set- 
tlers. Forty-six  persons  entered  into  engagements  to  remove  from 
Cincinnati  to  Dayton,  but  during  the  winter  most  of  them  scattered 
in  different  directions,  and  only  19  fulfilled  their  engagements 
The  first  families  who  made  a  permanent  residence  in  the  place,  ar- 
rived on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1796.  The  first  19  settlers  of  Dayton, 
were  Wm.  Gahag^an,  Samuei  Thomson,  Benj.  Van  Cleve,  Wm.  Van 
Cleve,  Solomon  Goss,  Thomas  Davis,  John  Davis,  James  M'Clure, 

•  J.  W.  Vm  Cleve,  Esq- 
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John  M'CIure,  Daniel  Ferrell,  William  Hamer,  Solomon  Hamer. 
Ihomas  Hamer,  Abraham  Glassmire,  John  Dorough,  William 
vvhenowelh  James  Morris,  William  Newcom  and  George  Newcom 
tfto  last  ol  whom  is  still  a  resident  of  the  place,  and  the  only  survivor 
01  the  whole  number. 


[Tlie  sbove  viPW  «-ag  taken  near  the  oon 
shown  the  elegant  reaidenee  of  J.  D.  Phillip; 
llie  left,  ths  eiipola  of  the  new  couti  house  . 
Second  Fresb}-lerian  churches  appea 


9t  anii  LudloM"  street.  In  front  it 
I.I  ihe  First  Presbyterian  charch  ;  on 
pires  of  the  GerniKQ  Reformed  and 


Judge  Symmes  was  unable  to  complete  his  payments  for  all  the 
lands  he  had  agreed  to  purchase  of  the  government,  and  those  lying 
about  Dayton  reverted  to  the  United  States,  by  which  the  settlers 
were  left  without  titles  to  their  lots.  Congress,  however,  passed  a 
pre-emption  law,  under  which  those  who  had  contracted  for  lands 
with  Symmes  and  his  associates,  had  a  right  to  enter  the  same  lots 
or  lands  at  government  price.  Some  of  the  settlers  entered  theij 
lots,  and  obtained  titles  directly  from  the  United  States ;  and  others 
made  an  arrangement  with  Daniel  C.  Cooper,  to  receive  their  deeds 
from  him,  and  he  entered  the  residue  of  the  town  lands.  He  had  been 
a  surveyor  and  agent  for  the  first  company  of  proprietors,  and  they 
assigned  him  certain  of  their  rights  of  pre-emption,  by  which  he  be- 
came the  titular  proprietor  of  the  town.  He  died  in  1818,  leaving 
two  sons,  who  have  both  since  died  without  children. 

In  1803,  on  the  organization  of  the  state  government,  Montgom- 
ery county  was  established.  Dayton  was  made  the  seat  of  justice, 
at  which  time  only  five  families  resided  in  the  town,  the  other  set- 
tlers having  gone  on  to  fai-ms  in  the  vicinity,  or  removed  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  increase  of  the  town  was  gradual,  until 
the  war  of  18J2,  which  made  a  thoroughfare  for  the  troops  and 
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stores  on  their  way  to  the  frontier.  Its  progress  was  then  more 
rapid  until  1820,  when  the  depression  of  business  put  analmost 
total  check  to  its  increase.  The  commencement  of  the  Miami  canal, 
in  1827  renewed  its  prosperity,  and  its  increase  has  been  steady 
(ind  ip  d  e\  e  s  ce  By  the  a  se  sn  ent  o  1846  s  e  seco  d 
>       tl  e       te        the         >         fa  able  p  opertj    a        e    ou 
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repu  t      ^Ir  E   E  Batno  is  the  prm   pal  und     wh       a     7    sa 

The  hrst  caml  boat  from  C  nc  at  arr  ed  a  Da}  on  on  he 
25th  of  January,  1829,  and  the  first  one  from  Lake  Erie  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1845.  In  1825,  a  weekly  line  of  mail  stages  was  estab- 
lished through  Dayton  from  Cincinnati  to  Columbus.  Two  days 
were  occupied  in  coming  from  Cincinnati  to  this  place.  There  are 
now  three  daily  lines  between  the  tw(j  places,  and  the  trip  only 
takes  an  afternoon. 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in  Dayton,  was  the  Dayton  Reper- 
tory, issued  by  William  M'Clure  and  Qporge  Smith,  on  the  18th  of 
September,  1808,  on  a  foolscap  sheet.  The  newspapers  now  pub- 
lished here  are  the  "  Dayton  Jounial,"  daily  and  weeklj^ ;  the  "Day- 
ton Transcript,"  twice  a  week ;  and  the  "  W  estern  Empire,"  weekly. 
The  population  of  Dayton  was  383  in  1810;  1139  in  1820; 
2954  in  1830;  6067  in  1840,  and  9792  in  1845.  There  are  15 
churches,  of  which  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists  and  Lutherans  each 
have  two,  and  the  Episcopalians,  Catholics,  Baptists,  Disciples,  New- 
lights,  German  Reformed,  Albrights,  Dunkers  and  African  Baptists, 
have  each  one.  There  is  a  large  water  power  within  the  bounds  of 
the  city,  besides  a  great  deal  more  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A 
portion  of  that  introduced  in  the  city  by  a  new  hydraulic  canal,  is 
not  yet  in  use ;  but  there  are  now  in  operation  within  the  corporate 
limits,  2  flouring  mills,  4  saw  mills,  2  oil  mills,  3  cotton  mills,  2  wool- 
len factories,  2  paper  mills,  5  machine  shops,  1  scythe  factory,  2 
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flooring  machines,  1  last  and  pe^  factory,  1  gun-barrel  factory  and 
3  iron  founderies.  The  public  buildings  are  2  market  houses,  one 
of  which  has  a  city  hall  over  it,  an  academy,  a  female  academy  3 
common-school  houses  and  a  jail  of  stone.  There  are  2  baniis. 
A  court  house  is  now  building  of  cut  stone,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  IS  $63,000.  The  architect,  by  whom  it  was  designed,  is  Mr. 
Henry  Daniels,  now  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  one  superintending  its 
construction,  is  Mr.  Daniel  Waymire.  There  are  nine  turnpike 
roads  leading  out  of  Dayton,  and  connecting  it  with  the  country 
around,  in  every  direction.  The  Miami  canal,  from  Cincinnati  to 
Lake  Erie,  runs  through  it. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Montgomery  county  was  Col.  Robert 
Patterson.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1753,  and  emigrated 
to  Kentucky  in  1775.  In  1804,  he  removed  from  Kentucky  and 
settled  about  a  mile  below  Dayton.  He  was  the  original  proprietor 
of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  one-third  owner  of  Cincinnati,  when  it  was 
laid  out.  He  was  with  Col.  George  Rogers  Clarke  in  1778,  in  his 
celebrated  Illinois  campaign  ;  in  the  following  year  he  was  in  Bow- 
man's expedition  against  old  Chillicothe  ;*  in  August,  1780,  he  was 
a  captain  under  Clarke,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Shawnees,  on 
the  Little  Miami  and  Mad  river ;  was  second  in  command  to  Col 
Boone,  August  19th,  1782,  at  the  battle  of  the  Lower  Blue  Licks; 
was  colonel  on  the  second  expedition  of  Gen.  Clarke,  in  the  follow- 
ing September,  into  the  Miami  country ;  held  the  same  office  in 
1786,  under  Col.  Logan,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Shawnees. 
He  died,  August  5th,  1827.  His  early  Hfewas  full  of  incidents,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  we  give  in  his  own  language,  as 
originally  published  in  the  Ohio  National  Journal. 

In  the  fell  of  1776, 1  etarled  from  M-Clellan's  station,  (now  Georgelovm  Ky  1  in  com 
pany  wiih  Job.  M'Nuh,  David  Ferry,  James  Wemock,  James  Templeton,  Edward  Mitch- 
ell and  Isaac  Greer,  to  go  lo  Pittsburgh.  We  procured  proviaion  for  our  ioumey  at  llie 
Bine  Licks,  from  the  well-known  stone  house,  the  Buffalo.  At  Limestone,  we  procured  a 
canoe,  and  started  up  the  Ohio  rive?  by  water.  Nothing  material  transpired  during  sev- 
eral of  the  first  daya  of  out  journey.  We  lauded  at  Point  Pleasant,  where  was  a  fort  com- 
manded by  Capl.  Atbuckle.  After  remaitiing  there  a  short  tune,  and  receiving  dispatches 
from  Capi.  Arbuckle  to  the  commandant  at  Wheeling,  we  again  proceeded.  Aware  that 
Indians  were  larking  along  the  banK  of  the  river,  we  travelled  with  the  utmost  caution 
We  usuilly  landed  an  hour  before  sunset,  cooked  and  eat  our  supper,  and  went  on  until 
after  dark.  At  night  we  lay  without  fire,  as  convenient  to  onr  canoe  as  posmble,  and 
started  again  in  the  morning  at  day  break.  We  hod  ail  agreed  that  if  any  disaster  should 
befall  us  by  day  or  by  night,  that  we  would  stand  by  each  other,  as  long  as  any  help  conld 
be  afforded.  At  length  the  memorable  12th  of  October  arrived.  During  the  day  we 
passed  several  new  improvements,  which  occasioned  us  lo  be  less  walchfiil  and  careful  than 
vre  had  been  before.  Late  in  the  evening  we  landtd  opposite  the  island,  [on  the  Ohio  aide 
01  the  nver,  in  what  la  now  Athens  county,]  then  called  the  Hochhocking,  and  were  beeinnmB 
to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  should  reach  some  inhabitants  the  next  day.  Having  eaten 
nothing  that  day,  contrary  to  our  usual  practice,  we  kindled  a  fire  and  cooked  supper 
After  we  had  eaten  and  made  the  last  of  our  flour  into  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  put  it  into  aii 
old  brass  kettle  lo  bake,  so  that  we  might  be  ready  to  start  again  in  the  morning  nl  day- 
break, we  lay  down  to  rest,  keeping  the  same  clothes  on  at  night  that  we  wore  during  the 
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day.  For  the  want  of  a  belter,  I  had  on  a  hunting  shirt  and  brilch  clout,  (so  called,}  and 
flannel  Icggins.  I  had  my  powder  horn  and  shot  pouch  on  my  side,  and  placed  the  bull 
of  my  gun  ander  my  head.  Five  of  out  compony  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  fire,  and 
JameaTempleton  and  myself  on  the  west;  we  were  lying  on  our  left  sides,  myself  in  front, 
with  my  right  hand  hold  of  my  gun.  Templeton  was  lying  close  behind  me.  Thia  was 
our  position,  and  asleep,  when  we  were  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Indians.  Immedialey  aftef 
the  fire  ihey  rushed  upon  us  with  tomahawks,  as  if  determined  to  finish  the  work  of  death 
ihey  had  begun.  It  appeared  that  one  Indian  had  shot  on  my  side  of  the  fire.  I  saw  the 
flash  of  the  gun  and  felt  the  ball  pass  through  me,  but  where  I  could  not  tell,  nor  was  it 
at  first  painful.  I  sprang  to  take  up  gun,  but  my  right  shoulder  came  to  the  ground.  I 
made  another  effort,  and  was  half  bent  in  getting  up,  when  an  Indian  sprang  past  the  fire 
with  savage  fierceness,  and  struck  me  with  his  tomahawk.  From  the  position  I  was  in, 
il  went  between  two  ribs,  just  behind  the  backbone  a  HUle  below  the  kidney,  and  penetra- 
ted the  cavity  of  the  body.  He  then  immediately  turned  to  Templeton,  (who  by  this  lime 
had  got  to  his  feet  with  hia  gnn  in  hand,)  and  seized  hia  gun.  A  desperate  scuffle  ensued, 
but  'I'empleton  held  on,  and  finally  bote  off  the  gun.  In  the  meantime,  1  made  from  the 
light,  and  in  my  nMempt  to  get  out  of  sight,  I  was  delayed  for  a  moment  by  getting  my 
right  arm  fast  between  a  tree  and  a  sapling,  but  having  got  clear  and  away  from  the  light 
of  the  fire,  and  finding  that  I  had  lost  the  use  of  my  right  arm,  I  made  a  shift  to  keep  il 
up  by  drawing  it  through  the  straps  of  my  shot  pouch.  I  could  see  the  crowd  about  the 
fire,  but  the  tiring  had  ceased  and  the  strife  seemed  to  be  over.  I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  others  were  all  shot  and  tomahawked.  Hearing  no  one  coming  towards  me,  I  re- 
solved to  go  to  the  river,  and  if  possible  lo  get  into  the  canoe  and  float  down,  thinking  by 
that  means  I  might  possibly  reach  Point  Pleasant,  supposed  to  be  about  100  miles  distant. 
Just  asl  got  on  liie  beach  a  hltle  below  the  canoe,  an  Indian  in  the  canoe  gave  a  whoop, 
which  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was  best  lo  withdraw.  I  did  so  ;  and  with  much 
difficulty  got  to  an  old  log,  and  being  very  thirsty,  faint  and  exhausted,  I  was  glad  to  ait 
down.  Ilelttbebloodrunningandhcarditdroppingon  the  leaves  all  around  tne.  Presently 
I  heard  the  Indians  board  the  canoe.aiid  float  past.  All  was  now  silent,  and  I  felt  myself 
in  a  moat  forlorn  condition.  I  could  not  see  the  fire,  but  determined  to  find  it  and  see  if 
any  of  my  comrades  were  alive.  I  alecred  the  course  which  I  supposed  ihe  fire  to  be,  and 
having  reached  it,  I  found  Templeton  alive,  but  wounded  in  neariy  the  same  manner  that 
I  was.  Jaa.  Wcrnock  wasalso  dangerously  wounded,  Iwo  balls  having  pa^ed  through  his 
body ;  Jos.  M'Nutt  was  dead  and  scalped.  D.  Perry  was  wounded,  but  not  badly,  and 
Isaac  Greer  was  missing.    The  miseries  of  that  hour  cannot  weU  be  described. 

When  daylight  appeared  we  held  a  council,  and  concluded  that  inasmuch  as  one  gun 
and  some  ainmunilion  was  saved.  Perry  would  fiirnish  ua  with  meat,  and  we  would  pro- 
ceed up  the  river  by  slow  marches  lo  the  nearest  settlements,  aupimsed  lo  be  one  hundred 
miles.  A  small  quantity  of  provisions  which  was  found  scattered  around  the  fire,  was 
picked  up  and  distributed  among  us,  and  a  piece  of  blanket  which  was  saved  from  the 
fire,  was  given  lo  me  to  cover  a  wound  on  my  back.  On  eiamination,  it  was  found  that 
two  balls  had  passed  through  my  right  arm,  and  that  the  bone  was  broken  ;  to  dress  this, 
aplinters  were  laken  from  a  tree  near  the  fire,  that  had  been  shivered  by  lightning,  and 
placed  on  the  outside  of  my  bunting  shirt  and  bound  with  a  string.  And  now  being  in 
readiness  lo  move.  Perry  took  the  gun  and  ammunition,  and  we  all  got  to  our  feet  eicept 
Wemock,  who,  on  ailemplmg  to  get  up  fell  back  to  the  ground.  He  tefased  lo  tty  again, 
said  that  he  could  not  live,  and  at  the  same  time  desited  us  lo  do  the  best  we  could  for 
ourselves.  Perry  then  took  hold  of  his  arm  and  told  him  if  he  would  gel  np  be  would 
carry  him  ;  upon  ihis  he  made  another  effort  to  get  up,  but  falling  back  as  before,  he  begged 
ua  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  leave  him.  At  his  request,  the  old  kettle  was  filled  with 
water  and  placed  at  his  side,  which  he  said  was  the  last  and  only  favor  required  of  ua, 
and  then  conjured  us  to  leave  him  and  try  to  save  ourselves,  assuring  ua  that  should  he 
live  to  see  us  again,  he  would  cast  no  reflections  of  Dokindness  upon  us.  Thus  we 
left  him.  When  we  had  got  a  Utile  distance  I  looked  back,  and  distressed  and  hopeless 
aa  Wemock'a  condition  really  was,  1  felt  to  envy  it.  After  going  about  lOO  poles,  we 
were  obUged  to  stop  and  rest,  and  fbund  ourwlves  loo  aick  and  weak  to  proceed.  Another 
consultation  being  held,  it  waa  agreed  that  Templeton  and  myself  should  remain  there  with 
Edward  Mitchell,  and  Perry  should  take  the  gun  and  go  to  the  neareat  settlement  and  seek 
relief.  Ferry  promiaed  that  if  he  could  not  procure  asaiatance,  he  would  be  back  in  four 
daya.  He  ihea  returned  to  ihe  camp  and  found  Wernock  in  the  same  state  of  mind  aa 
when  we  left,  perfectly  rational  and  sensible  of  his  condition,  replenished  his  kettk  with 
water,  brought  us  some  fire,  and  started  for  Ihe  scttlemenl. 

Alike  unable  to  go  back  or  forward,  and  being  very  thirsty  we  set  about  gettiaj  waler 
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from  a  small  stream  thai  happened  lo  be  nearna,  our  only  drinking  vessel  an  old  wdol  hat, 
which  waa  bo  broken  [hat  it  was  with  great  difSculty  made  lo  hold  water ;  but  by  atuiBng 
leaves  in  it,  we  made  it  hold  so  that  tach  one  could  drink  from  once  filling  it.  Nothing 
could  have  been  a  greater  luxury  to  «a,  than  a  drmk  of  water  from  the  old  hat.  Just  at  night, 
Mitchell  returned  to  see.  If  Wemock  was  stUI  Uving,  intendhig  if  he  waa  dead,  to  get  the 
kettle  for  us.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  him  expire  ;  but  not  choosing  to  leave  him 
until  he  should  be  certain  that  he  waa  dead,  he  stayed  with  him  Hntil  darkness  come  oti, 
and  when  he  attempted  to  return  lo  us,  he  got  lost  and  lay  from  us  all  night.  We  suli>:red 
much  that  night  for  the  want  of  fire,  and  through  fear  that  he  was  either  killed  or  that  he 
had  ran  otT;  but  happily  for  db,  our  iears  were  groundleaa,  for  next  morning  at  simrise  he 
fonnd  his  way  to  our  camp.  That  day  we  moved  about  200  yards  ferther  up  a  deep  ravine, 
and  farther  from  the  river.  The  weather,  which  had  been  cold  and  froaly,  now  became 
a  little  warmer,  and  commenced  raining.  Those  that  were  with  me  could  set  np,  bat  I 
had  no  alternative  but  to  lie  on  my  back  on  the  ground,  with  my  right  arm  over  my  body. 
The  raincontinuingnext  day,  Mitchell  look  an  excursion  to  examine  the  hilia,  and  not  for 
distant,  he  found  a  rock  projecting  from  the  cliff  sufficient  to  shelter  us  from  the  rain,  to 
which  place  we  very  gladly  removed.  He  also  gathered  pawpaws  for  us,  which  were  our 
only  food,  except  perhaps  a  few  grapes. 

Time  moved  slowly  on  until  Satnrdaj-.  In  the  meantime,  we  talked  over  the  danger  to 
whicU  Perry  was  exposed,  the  distance  he  had  to  go  and  the  improbability  of  his  returning. 
When  the  time  had  expired  which  he  had  allowed  himself,  we  concluded  that  we  would,  if 
alive,  wait  for  him  until  Monday,  and  if  he  did  not  come  then,  and  no  relief  should' be 
aft"orded,  we  would  attempt  to  travel  to  Point  Pleasant,  The  third  day  after  our  defeat, 
my  arm  became  very  painful.  The  epiinters  and  leaves  of  my  shirt  were  cemented  to- 
gether with  blood,  and  stuck  so  last  to  my  arm  that  it  required  the  application  of  warm 
water  for  nearly  a  whole  day  to  loosen  them  ao  that  they  could  be  taken  off;  when  this 
was  done,  I  had  my  arm  dressed  with  while  oak  leaves,  which  had  a  very  good  effect.  On 
Saturday,  about  12  o'clock,  Mitchell  came  with  his  boaom  fiill  of  pawpavfs,  and  placed 
them  convenient  to  us,  and  returned  lo  his  elation  on  tlie  river.  He  had  been  gone  about 
an  hour,  when  lo  our  great  joywe  beheld  him  coming  with  a  company  of  men.  When 
they  approached  us,  we  found  that  our  trualy  friend  and  companion,  David  Perry,  had  re- 
turned to  onr  assisiance  with  Copt.  John  Walls,  his  officers  andmost  of  hia  company.  Our 
fcelingsofgmlitude  may  possibly  be  conceived,  but  words  can  never  describe  them.  Suffice 
to  Bay  that  these  eyes  flowed  down  plenieously  with  tears,  and  I  was  so  completely  over- 
whelmed with  joy,  that  1  fell  to  the  ground.  On  my  recovery,  we  were  taken  to  the  river 
and  refreshed  plentifully  with  proviaions,  which  the  captain  had  brought,  and  had  our 
wounds  dressed  by  an  experienced  man,  who  came  for  that  purpose.  We  were  afterwards 
described  by  the  captain  to  he  in  a  most  forlorn  and  pitiable  condition,  more  like  corpses 
beginning  lo  pulrify  than  living  beings. 

While  we  were  at  the  cliff  which  sheltered  us  from  the  rain,  the  howling  of  the  wolves 
in  the  direction  of  the  fatal  spot  whence  we  bad  so  narrowly  escaped  with  our  lives,  left  no 
doubt  that  they  were  feasting  on  the  bodies  of  our  much  lamented  friends,  M'Nutt  and 
Wemock.  While  we  were  refreshing  ourselves  at  the  river,  and  having  oiir  wounds 
dressed,  Cnpt.  Walls  went  with  some  of  his  men  lo  the  place  of  our  defeat,  and  collected 
the  bones  of  oiu-  late  companions  and  buried  them  with  the  ulmoat  eipedition  and  care. 
We  were  then  conducted  by  water  to  Capt.  Wall's  slaiioii,  at  Grave  creek. 

Miamisburg  is  10  miles  southerly  ii-om  Dayton,  on  the  Miami  ca- 
nal anii  river,  and  the  state  road  from  Dayton  to  Cincinnati.  This 
locality  was  originally  called  "  Hole's  Station,"  and  a  few  families 
settled  here  about  the  time  Dayton  was  commenced.  The  town 
was  laid  out  in  1818 ;  Emanuel  Gebhart,  Jacob  Kercher,  Dr.  John 
and  Peter  Treon,  being  the  original  proprietors.  The  early  settlers 
were  of  Dutch  origin,  most  of  whom  emigrated  from  Berks  county, 
Pa.  The  German  is  yet  much  spoken,  and  two  of  the  churches 
worship  in  that  language.  The  river  and  canal  supply  considerable 
water  power.  The  town  is  compactly  built.  The  view  was  taken 
near  J,  Zimmer's  hotel — shown  on  the  right — and  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  the  principal  street,  looking  from  that  point  in  the  direction 
of  Dayton.     A  neat  covered  bridge  crosses  the  Miami  river  at  this 
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place      Miamisburg  c  ntain^  1  Dutch  Ref  i  i  ed   1  Lutheran  and  1 
Methodist  chinch  1  h  ,h  scho  1  12  meicintile  i.t  jre'!  1  w     lien  and 


bu  g  ' 


n  le  7,  and  had  in  1840,834, 

the  remains  of  an  ancient 
^  „.,  unds  "  1  e  vovks  and  fortifications  so 
Abo  an  e  a  d  a  q  larter  southeast  of  the  vij- 
elevation  more  than  100  feet  above  the  Miami,  is  the  largest 
mSund  in  the  northern  states,  excepting  the  mammoth  mound  at 
Grave  creek,  on  the  Otiio  below  Wheeling,  which  it  about  equals  in 
dimension^.  It  measures  about  800  feet  around  the  base,  and  rises 
to  the  height  of  67  feet.  When  first  known,  it  was  covered  with 
forest  trees,  from  the  top  of  one  of  which,— a  maple  tree  growmg 


1  cotton  fai  1 

nnd  in  J846  10  »     h 

In  the  lower  part  of  M 
work;  and 
common  in 
!  age,  on 


Great  Mound. 

from  its  apex-it  is  .aid, Dayton codd  be  plainly  seen.  The  mound 
has  not  been  thoroughly  examined  like  that  at  Grave  e™ek;  bn 
probably  is  similar  in  character.  Many  years  smce  a  shaft  was 
sunk  from  the  top ;  at  first,  some  human  bones  were  exhumed,  and  at 
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the  depth  of  about  1 1  feet,  the  ground  sounding  hollow,  the  workmen 
were  afraid  to  progress  farther.  Probably  two  vaults  are  in  it,  like 
those  of  Grave  creek  ;  one  at  the  base  in  the  center,  the  other  over 
it,  near  the  summit ;  it  was,  we  suppose,  this  upper  vault  which 
gave  forth  the  hollow  sound.  The  mound  is  the  steepest  on  the 
north  and  east  sides,  and  is  ascended  with  some  little  diificulty.  It 
now  sustains  an  orchard  of  about  40  apple,  and  a  few  peach  and 
fore'it  tiees  The  view  fr->m  the  sunjmit  is  beautiful.  At  one's  feet 
lavs  the  village  of  Miamisburr;  while  the  fertile  valley  of  the  river 
IS  ^e-^n    U  ft  i  nc  iv  i\  )  t  milt 


mtown,  named  from  Geiimntown  Pa  i,  iinnlus  '•u  ->i 
Dayton,  in  a  beautiful  valley,  surrounded  by  one  of  the  most  fertile 
sections  of  land  in  the  west.  It  is  steadily  impro\  mg  and  is  noted 
for  the  substantial  industry  and  wealth  of  its  citizen-.  This  thriv 
ing  town  was  laid  out  in  1814,  by  Philip  Gunckel,  proprietor,  who 
previously  built  a  saw  and  grist  mill  on  Twin  creek,  and  opened  a 
store  at  the  same  place.  Most  of  its  early  settlers  were  of  German 
descent,  and  emigrated  from  Berks,  Lebanon  and  Center  counties, 
Pa.  Among  these,  were  the  Gunckels,  the  Emericks,  the  Schreffers, 
&c.,  whose  descendents  now  comprise  a  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  village  is  handsomely  laid  out  in  squares,  the  houses 
are  of  a  substantial  character  and  the  streets  ornamented  by  locusts. 
It  contains  3  German  Reformed,  1  Lutheran,  1  Episcopal  Methodist 
and  1  United  Brethren  church,  a  flourishing  academy  for  both  sexes, 
1  book,  2  grocery  and  5  dry  goods  stores,  1  newspaper  printing 
office,  1  brewery,  1  woollen  factory,  and  about  1300  inhabitants. 

Carrolton,  Alexandersville,  Centerville,  Harrisburg,  Union,  Ar- 
Hngton,  Phillipsburg,  Salem,  Pyrmont,  New  Lebanon,  JohnsviUe, 
Farmersviile,  Sunbury,  Liberty,  Vandalia,  Little  York,  Chambers- 
burg,  Texas,  Mexico,  M'Pherson,  Lewisburg,  North  and  West  Day- 
ton, are  all  small  places,  the  largest  of  which  may  contain  60  dwell- 
ings. 
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Bloom, 

1388 

Bristol, 

1647 

Brookfield, 

1433 

Center, 

1171 

DeerfieM, 

1324 

Jackson, 

920 

MORGAN   COUNTY. 


Morgan,  named  from  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan,  of  the  revolution,  was 
organized  March  1st,  1818.  The  Muskingum  flows  through  the 
heart  of  the  county,  which,  with  its  branches,  furnishes  considerable 
water  power.  The  surface  is  very  hilly ;  the  soil  limestone  clay, 
strong  and  fertile.  The  principal  products  are  salt,  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  pork  and  tobacco.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  townships  in 
1840,  with  their  population. 

Malta,  1404         Olive,         1650 

Manchester,  1266  Penn,  1119 
Meigsville,  1159  Union,  1334 
Morc^an,  1518  Windsor,  1279 

Nobfe,  1315  York,         1030 

The  population  of  Morgan,  in  1820,  was  5299,  in  1830,  1 1,800,  and 
in  1840,  20,857  ;  or  41  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  county,  made  at  Big  Bottom,  on  the 
Muskingum,  near  the  south  line  of  the  county,  was  broken  up  by  the 
Indians.  In  the  autumn  of  1790,  a  company  of  36  men  went  from 
Marietta  and  commenced  the  settlement.  They  erected  a  block- 
house on  the  first  bottom  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  four  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Meigs  creek.  They  were  chiefly  young,  single 
men,  but  little  acquainted  with  Indian  warfare  or  military  rules, 

"  Thoje  best  acqiiaintcd  with  the  Indians,  and  thoHe  most  capable  of  judging  from  ap- 
ppnranccs,  had  little  doubt  that  they  were  ptepaiiiig  for  hoetilities,  and  strongly  opposed  the 
eetlkrs  going  out  that  fall,  and  advised  their  reniainina  until  spring  ;  by  which  tune,  proba- 
:,ly,  the  questionofwar  or  peace  would  he  settled.  Even  Gen.  Putnam,  and  the  directors 
of  the  Ohio  company,  who  gove  away  the  hind  to  have  it  setded,  thought  it  ri^ky  and  im- 
prudent, and  strongly  remonstrated  against  venturing  out  at  that  time." 

"  But  the  yoang  men  were  impatient,  confident  in  their  own  prudence  and  ability  to  pro- 
tect tliem^lves.  They  went,  put  up  a  hlock-house  which  might  accommodate  the  wholo 
of  diem  on  an  emergency,  covered  it,  nad  hiid  puncheon  floors,  stairs,  Slc.  It  waa  hddup 
of  large  beech  logs,  and  rather  open,  as  it  was  not  chinked  helwean  the  logs  ;  this  job  was 
left  ioi  a  rniny  day,  or  some  more  convenient  season.  Here  was  Iheir  first  great  error,  as' 
they  ceased  to  complete  the  work,  and  the  general  interest  was  lost  in  that  of  the  con- 
venience of  each  individual ;  with  this  all  was  lost.  The  second  error  was,  they  kept  no 
sentry,  and  had  neglected  to  stockade  or  set  pickets  around  the  hlock-house."  "  No  ays- 
tem  of  defence  and  disciphne  had  been  introduced.  Their  guns  were  lying  in  different 
places,  wilhont  order,  about  the  house.  Twentymen  usually  encamped  in  the  house,  a  part 
of  whom  were  now  absent,  and  each  individual  and  mess  cooked  for  themselves.  One  end 
of  the  building  was  appropriated  for  a  fire-place,  and  when  the  day  closed  m,  all  came  m, 
built  a  large  fire,  and  commenced  cooking  and  eadng  Iheir  suppers." 

"  The  weather,  for  some  time  previous  to  the  attack,  as  we  learn  from  the  diary  of  Hon, 
Paul  Fearing,  who  hved  at  Fort  Harmer,  had  been  quite  cold.  In  the  midst  of  winter,  and 
with  such  weather  as  ibis,  it  was  not  customary  for  the  Indiana  to  venture  out  on  war  par- 
ties, and  the  early  botderers.had  formerly  thought  themselves  in  a  manner  safe  from  their 
depredations  daring  the  wiater  months.  „ 

"About  twenty  rods  above  the  block-honae,  and  a  Kttle  back  from  the  bank  of  the  river, 
two  men,  Francis  and  Isaac  Choate,  members  of  the  company,  had  erected  a  cabin  and 
commenced  clearing  tbcir  lots.  Thomas  Shaw,  a  hired  laborer  in  the  employ  of  the 
Choates,  and  James  Patten,  another  of  the  associates,  lived  with  them.  About  the  saine 
distance  below  the  garrison,  was  an  old  "  tomahawk  improvement"  and  a  small  cabin, 
wliich  two  men,  Asa  and  Eleazer  Ballard,  had  fitted  up  and  now  occupied.     The  Indian 
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war  path,  from  Sandusky  to  ihe  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  paased  along  on  the  oppoBlle 
shore,  m  Hght  of  the  nver,  '  =  i-r 

"The  Indiane,  who,  dums  (he  summer,  ha.I  been  hunting  ond  loitering  about  the  settle- 
meula  at  Wolf  creek  mills  and  Plmijficld,  holding  frequent  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
settlers,  selling  them  venison  and  bear  mm  in  ejtehange  for  green  com  and  vegetahles,  had 
withdrawn  early  m  the  autumn,  and  gone  high  up  the  river  into  the  vicinity  of  their  towns, 
preparatory  lo  winter  quarters.  Being  well  acquainted  with  all  the  approaches  to  these 
Bettlemenfa,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  inhobilants  Uved.each  fiimily  in  their  own  cabin 
not  apprehensive  of  danger,  they  planned  and  fitted  out  a  war  party  for  their  dealruction. 
It  IS  said,  they  were  not  aware  of  there  being  a  settlement  at  Big  Bottom  until  they  came 
m  signl  of  It,  on  the  opposite  ehort  of  the  river,  in  the  afternoon.  From  a  high  hill  oppo- 
site the  garrison,  ihey  had  a  view  of  all  that  part  of  the  boHom,  and  could  see  how  the  tnen 
were  occupied,  and  what  was  domg  about  the  block-house.  Havmg  reconnoitered  the 
station  in  this  mariner,  just  at  twilight  they  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice  a  iittle  above,  and 
divided  their  menmto  two  parties  ;  the  hrger  one  to  attack  the  block-house,  and  the  smaller 
one  to  moke  pnaoners  of  the  few  men  Uving  in  Choate's  cabin,  without  alarmmg  those 
below  The  plan  was  skillluUy  arranged  and  promptly  eieculed.  As  the  party  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  cabm,  they  found  the  inmates  at  rapper;  a  parly  of  the  Indians  entered,  while 
others  stood  without  by  the  door,  and  addressed  the  men  in  a  friendly  manner.  Suspeetine 
no  harm,  they  offered  them  a  pott  of  their  food,  of  which  they  partook.  Looking  about  the 
room,  the  Indians  espied  some  leather  tliongs  and  pieces  of  cord  that  had  been  used  in  pack- 
mg  venison,  and  taking  the  white  men  by  their  arms  told  them  they  were  prisoners  Find- 
ing It  useless  to  resist,  the  Indians  beuig  more  numerous,  they  submitted  lo  their  fate  in 

-Whae  this  n-as  transacting,  the  other  party  had  reached  the  block-house  unobserved; 
^'^°  ™  ""S^  e^'fi  "o  notice  of  their  opproach,  as  they  usually  do,  by  barkmg  :  the  reason 
probably  was,  that  they  were  also  withm  by  the  fire,  instead  of  beiog  on  the  alert  for  their 
masters'  safety  The  door  was  thrown  open  by  a  stout  Mohawk,  who  stepped  in  and  stood 
Dy  the  door  to  keep  it  open,  while  his  companions  without  shot  down  those  around  the  fire 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Zebulon  Throop,  from  Massachnsetts,  was  flying  meat,  aud  fell 
dead  in  the  fire ;  several  others  fell  at  this  dipcharge.  The  Indiana  then  rushed  in  and 
kil  ed  all  who  were  left  with  the  tomahawk.  No  resistance  seems  to  hove  been  offered  so 
sudden  and  imespected  was  the  attack,  by  any  of  the  men  ;  but  a  stout,  backwoods  Vir- 
ginia woman,  the  wife  of  Isaac  Meeks,who  was  employed  as  their  hnnter,  seized  an  axe 
and  made  a  blow  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  who  ope:ied  the  door  ;  a  slight  turn  of  the  head 
saved  his  skull,  and  the  axe  passed  down  through  his  cheek  into  the  shoulder,  leaving  a  huKe 
gash  that  severed  neariy  half  his  feee  ;  she  was  mstanlly  killed  by  the  tomahawk  of  one  of 
his  companions  before  she  could  repeat  the  stroke.  This  was  all  the  inrary  received  by  the 
Indmns.  as  the  men  were  all  hilled  before  they  had  lime  to  seize  ihelr  arms,  which  stooS 
m  the  corner  of  the  room.  While  the  slaughter  was  going  on,  John  Stacy,  a  yoang  man 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  son  of  Col.  William  Stacy,  sprung  up  the  stair-way  and  out  on 
to  the  roof;  while  his  brother  Philip,  a  lad  of  sixteen  years,  secreted  himself  under  some 
bedding  m  the  comer  of  the  room.  The  Indians  on  the  outside  soon  discovered  the  for- 
mer, and  shot  him  while  he  was  m  the  act  of  ■'  begging  them,  for  God's  sake,  lo  spare  his 
life,  as  he  was  the  only  one  letl !" 

"  This  was  heard  by  the  Bullards,  who.  alarmed  by  the  firing  at  the  block-house,  had  run 
out  of  their  cabin  lo  see  what  was  the  matter.  Discovering  the  Indians  round  the  house, 
they  spnmg  back  into  their  hut,  seized  their  rifles  and  ammnniiion.  and,  closmg  the  door 
alter  them,  put  out  into  the  woods  in  a  direction  to  be  hid  by  the  cabin  from  the  view  of  the 
Indians.  They  had  barely  escaijed  when  Uiey  heard  their  door,  which  was  made  of  thm 
clapboards,  buret  open  by  the  Indians.  They  did  not  pursue  them,  although  thev  knew 
Ihey  had  just  fled,  as  there  was  a  good  fire  burning,  and  their  food  for  supper  smoking 
hot  on  the  table.  Alter  the  slaughter  was  over'and  the  scalps  secured,  one  of  the  most  im- 
ponani  acts  in  the  war/are  of  the  American  savages,  they  proceeded  to  collect  the  plunder. 
In  removing  the  bedding,  the  lad.  PhUip  Stacy,  was  discovered  ;  their  tomahawks  were  in- 
stantly raised  to  dispatch  hmi.  when  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  one  of  their  leadmg 
warriors,  begging  him  lo  protect  him.  The  savage  either  look  compassion  on  his  youth 
or  else  his  reyeiige  bemg  satisfied  with  the  ilaughter  already  made,  interposed  his  authority 
ond  saved  his  lif^.  After  removing  every  thing  they  thought  valuable,  they  tore  up  the 
floor,  piled  It  on  the  dead  bodies,  and  set  it  on  fire,  thinkmg  to  destroy  the  block -house 
ivilh  the  carcases  of  their  enemies.  The  building  being  made  of  green  beech  logs,  the  firea 
only  consumed  the  floors  and  roof,  leavmg  the  walls  still  standing  when  visited  the  dair 
after  by  the  whites.  ' 
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"There  were  twelve  persons  killed  in  ihie  atlnok,  via.,  John  Stacy,  Eira  Potnam,  eon  of 
Major  Putnam,  of  Marietta;  John  Camp  and  Zebulnn  Throop— these  men  were  from 
MassachuselU;  Jonathan  Farewell  and  James  Couch,  from  New  Hampshire;  William 
Jnmee  from  Connecticut ;  Joseph  Clark,  Rhode  Island  ;  Isaac  Meeks,  hia  wife  and  two 
children,  from  Virginia.  They  were  well  provided  with  arms,  and  no  doubt  Could  have 
defended  themselves  had  they  taken  proper  precautions  ;  but  they  had  no  old  revolutionmy 
officers  with  them  to  plan  and  direct  their  opetalioiis,  as  they  had  at  all  the  other  gamsona. 
It"  they  had  picketed  their  house  and  kept  a  regular  sentry,  the  Indians  would  probably  never 
have  attacked  them.  They  had  no  horses  or  cattle  for  them  lo  «iie  upon  as  plunder,  and 
Indiana  are  not  very  fond  ot  hard  fighting  where  nothing  is  to  be  gained  ;  but  seeing  the 
nuked  block-house,  wiihout  any  defences,  they  were  encouraged  to  attempt  its  capture. 
Colonel  Stacy,  who  had  been  an  old  soldier,  well  acquainted  with  Indian  warfare  m  Cherry 
valley,  and  had  two  sons  there,  visited  the  post  only  the  Saturday  before,  and  seeing  its 
k  hdgnh  t'thglk    p  a  te 'uiar  w^lch  and  prepare  imme- 
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ing  the  people  here  awake  and  on  the  look-out,  prepared  for  an  attack,  they  did  nothing 
more  than  reconnoitre  the  place,  and  made  their  retreat  at  early  dawn,  to  the  great  relief 
of  the  inhabitants.    The  number  of  Indians  who  came  over  from  Big  Bottom  was  never 

"The  ne«  day.  Captain  Rogers  led  a  party  of  men  over  to  Dig  Bottom.  It  was  a  melan- 
choly sight  to  tiie  poor  borderers,  as  they  knew  not  how  soon  the  same  fate  might  befell 
themselves.  The  action  of  the  fire,  although  it  did  not  consume,  had  so  blackened  and  dis- 
figured the  dead,  that  few  of  ihem  could  be  distinguifhed.  That  of  Ezra  Putnam  was 
known  by  a  pewter  plate  that  iay  under  him,  and  which  hia  body  had  prevented  from  en- 
tirely melting.  His  mother's  name  was  on  tiie  bottom  of  the  plate,  and  a  part  of  the  cake 
be  was  baking  at  the  fire  still  adhered  to  it.  William  James  was  recogni?.ed  by  his  great 
Siie  hemg  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  stoutiy  huLlt.  He  had  a  piece  of  bread  clenched 
in  his  right  hand,  probably  in  the  act  of  eating,  with  his  bacfc  to  the  door,  when  the  fetal 
rifle  shot  look  eflecl.  As  the  ground  was  frozen  out.-ide,  n  hole  was  dug  within  the  walls  oi 
the  house,  and  the  bodies  consigned  to  one  grave.  No  further  attempt  was  made  at  a  set- 
tiement  here  till  after  the  peace,  m  1795," 

M'Comielsvilie,  the  county  seat,  nameii  from  its  original  proprie- 
tor, Robert  M'Connel,  is  situateii  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Muskin- 
gum, 75  miles  southeasterly  from  Columbus,  36  above  Marietta,  and 
27  below  Zanesville.  The  view  was  taken  in  the  center  of  the  town : 
on  the  left  is  seen  the  court  house,  the  jail  and  county  clerks' office, 
and  i      "      " 


IS   seen   LllC  cmui  t    liuuaci,   tuc  jan    ciiiu.   i-v-u...,. ^-     -, 

i  distance,  down  the  street,  appears  the  Baptist  church. 
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This  thriving  town  contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Congregational,   1 

Baptist,  1  Protestant  Methodist,  and  I  Episcopal  MetKodist  church ; 

15   mercantile   stores,  2  newspaper  printing  offices,  1  founderv   1 

woollen  factory,  2  flouring  mills,  and  had  in  1840,  957  inhabitants. 

Accordmg  to  the  United  States  statistics  for  1840,  more  salt  is 

■   manufactured^  in  Morgan  than  in  any  other  county  in  Ohio.     It  is 

procured  by  sinking  wells,  which,  in  some  instances,  are  nearly  1000 

leet  in  depth.     The  salt  manufactured  on  the  Muskingum  finds  its 

^"'"Pu  T''^^^  '"  Cincinnati,  where  it  is  called  "Zanesviile  salt," 

although  the  far  greater  part  of  it  is  made  in  this  county.     The 

sketch  of  the  salt  region  on  the  Muskingum,  we  take  from  an  article 

by  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildrelh,  in  the  24th  volume  of  SiUiman's  Journal. 

The  first  attempl  at  procuring  salt  on  thia  river  was  made  by  Mr.  AyeiB.in  ihe  year  18lT 

Imb  m  ^'rV"ln  r  °^°^"lf,  """''V'  ^'";^>^^^'^  'he  Fear  1819.  by  S.  Fair^ 
lamo  He  being  a  man  of  considerable  mechanical  ingenaiiy,  eonstnicted  some  simnle 
machmeiT,  connected  with  a  wa.er  mill,  which  perfonied  the  operation  of  boring  wSt 
much  expense.  Salt  had  been  made  for  many  yesre  at  the  works  on  Salt  ereek  ^ne  milea 
BE.  of  BniiesviUe,  and  some  slight  indications  of  salt  on  the  rocks,  at  [ow  water.  led  to  this 
fi^fr.r  I,,7^'7°1;'^P'*^5''''^^'\'""""^  of  soda,  at  about  three  hundred  and 
TUT':  f         '  "^Z  f?"^  '^^'^' """  ""  "'"  abundant,  nor  sufficiently  aatumied 

M  make  ,ts  manufacture  profitable.  Withm  the  period  of  a  few  years  after,  several™ 
wells  «ere  bo.red  in  this  vicimty.  but  generally  lower  down  the  river.  It  was  soon  dis- 
cov-ered  that  the  water  was  stronger  as  they  descended-,  and  that  the  saU  deposit  was  at  a 
greater  depth.  At  Duncan's  fitlls.  nine  miJesbelow,  at  the  mouth  of  Salt  creek  the  rock 
had  deluded  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  with  a  proportional,  h^reasTin^he 
Tofl^!  r'  T"k  ^'  •bflttter  place,  theowner  of  a  we«  nM  finding  a  snfficientsip! 
piy  ol  water  for  ha  fomace.  although  it  was  of  the  desired  strength,  pushed  his  well  to  the 
depth  of  four  hundred  feet  below  the  salt  rock.  His  praise-worthy  ^eiBeverancerhowWc^ 
Ti  "w  T.  "V"^f  """""■  ^°  "dditional  salt  water  was  found,  although  i  is  highly 
proi«^ble  that  other  >ait  strata  are  deposited  below  those  already  discovered,  b»l  at  su^  [ 
depth  as  to  retider  it  very  difiicult  to  teach  them  by  the  present  mode  of  borin^.  As  we 
oescend  the  river,  wells  are  found,  at  short  distances,  for  thirty  miles  below  Zanesviile. 
emdually  dcepemng  unli  the  salt  rock  is  reached,  at  eight  hundt^d  and  fifty  feet  below  the 
eurtace.  1  he  water  la  also  so  much  augmented  in  strength  as  to  afford  fifty  pounds  of  salt 
to  every  fifty  gallons.  Twenty-two  miles  below  the  rapids,  a  stratum  of  flint  rock,  from 
nine  to  twelve  feel  in  thickness,  comes  (o  ihe  surface  and  crosses  the  river,  makittg  a  sliZ 
npple  at  low  water.  This  rock  has  a  i-egular  dip  to  the  soutli.  and  at  M'ConneWille,  five 
?ntn  ^°^\  "  t  ^  ,.  ""i  ^T^l^  and  fourteen  fee.  ;  and  two  and  a  half  milea  further 
ao«  n.  It  w  slrnck  at  one  hundred  and  B.xty  feet.  Where  wells  have  been  sunk  through  this 
rocfe.  It  affords  a  sure  guide  to  the  eahferous  deposil,  as  the  intermediate  slrtila  are  very 
unijorm  in  quahty  and  thickoess,  and  the  practical  operator  can  tell  within  a  foot  or  two  the 
actual  disiance  to  be  passed  between  the  two  rocks,  although  the  interval  is  six  hundred  and 
Wty  feet.  Above  the  point  wliera  the  flint  rock  crops  out,  the  rock  strata  appear  to  have 
been  worn  away,so  diat  as  Jou  ascend  the  river  the  salt  rock  comes  nearer  to  the  snrftoe, 
until  at  tJio  lorks  of  the  Muskingum,  it  is  only  two  hundred  feet  below.  This  flint  rook  is 
so  vety  hard  and  ahani -grained,  that  it  cuts  away  the  beat  cast  steel  from  the  augers  neariy 
or  quite  as  rapid  y  as  the  steel  cuts  away  the  rock,  and  requires  three  weeks  of  steady 
labor  night  and  day,  to  penetrate  ten  feet.  With  a  few  eiceplions,  the  other  strata  arc 
readily  passed.  i-        '  ^  m  mt. 

The  lower  salt  rock  oflen  occasions  much  difficulty  to  the  workmen,  from  the  Buaer-s 
becoming  fixed  in  the  hole.  The  sand  of  this  rock,  when  beaten  fine  and  allowed  to  settle 
compactly  about  tlie  anger  in  the  bottom  of  the  well,  becomes  so  hard  and  firm  as  to  re 
quire  the  greatest  exertions  to  break  it  loose,  frequently  fracturing  the  stout  ash  poles  in  the 
attempt.  From  the  sand  and  small  particles  of  the  rock  brought  up  by  the  pump,  the  salt 
B  ratum  appears  to  be  of  a  pure  pearly  whiteness  ;  and  the  more  porons  and  cellular  i(» 
simclure,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  water  afforded  ;  as  more  freedom  is  given  to  the 
discharge  of  gas,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  acliveagent  in  the  rise  of  water,  forcing  it  in 
nearly  all  the  wel  s,  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  in  some  to  twenty-five  or  thiily  feet 
aoove  ilio  top  ol  the  well. 
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Malta,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  opposite  M'Coimels- 
ville,  is  a  thriving  little  place,  containing  1  Episcopal  Methodist,  1 
Protestant  Methodist  church,  0  stores,  a  woollen  factory,  a  flouring 
mill,  and  had,  in  1840,  247  inhabitants.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  other  villages  in  the  county,  with  their  population  in  1840: 
Pennsville  198,  Deavertown  182,  Windsor  118,  Sharon  109,  Eagle- 
port  63,  Big  Rock  61,  Sarahsville  55,  Morganville  36,  Hirarasburgh 
35,  Airington  34,  and  Rosseau  33. 


MUSKINGUM. 

Muskingum  was  formed  March  1,  1804,  from  Washington  and 
Fairfield.  The  word  Muskingum,  says  Kilbourn's  Gazetteer,  "  is 
said  to  signify,  in  the  old  Indian  language,  an  elk''s  eye,  or  the  glare 
of  an  elk's  eye."  Col.  John  Johnston,  of  Upper  Piqua,  Miami 
county,  says  that  "Muskingum  is  a  Delaware  word,  and  means  a 
town  on  the  river  side.  The  Shawanoese  call  it  Wa-ka-tamo  sepe, 
which  has  the  same  signification."  The  surface  is  roUing  or  hilly, 
and  clay  the  predominating  soil.  It  abounds  with  bituminous  coal, 
and  has  pipe  clay  and  burr-stone  or  cellular  quartz,  suitable  for  mill 
stones.  There  are  numerous  salt  works.  The  brine  is  obtained  by 
boring  into  a  stratum  of  whilish  sandstone— called  salt  rock— at  a 
depth  of  several  hundred  feet.  The  ancient  works  are  numerous, 
and  iron  ore  is  found.  It  is  a  rich  and  thickly  settled  county.  The 
principal  agricultural  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  wool  and  pork.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  townships  in 
1840,  with  their  population. 
Adams,  988         Jefferson, 

Blue  Rock,  1074  Licking, 
Brush  Creek,  1765  Madison, 
Falls,  2002         Meigs, 

Harrison,  1426        Monroe, 

Highland,  884        Muskingun 

Hopewell,  1807  JVewton, 
Jackson,  1123        Perry, 

The  population  of  Muskingum,  in  1820,  was  17,824;  in  1830, 
29,335 ;  and  in  1840,  38,746,  or  52  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

The  Muskingum  country  was  principally  occupied  by  the  Wyan- 
dots,  Delawares,  and  a  few  Senecas  and  Shawanoese.  An  Indian 
town  once  stood,  years  before  the  settlement  of  the  country,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Duncan  falls,  from  which  circumstance  the  place  is  often 
called  "  Old  Town."  Near  Dresden,  was  a  large  Shawanoese  town, 
called  Wakatomaca.  The  grave-yard  was  extensive,  and  when  the 
whites  first  settled  there,  the  remains  of  cabins  were  stiil  visible. 
It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  the  venerable  Major  Cass,  the  father  of 
Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  lived  and  died.     He  drew  4000  acres  for  his  mil- 
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itary  services,  and  the  location  embraced  within  its  limits  the  ancient 
town  plot  of  the  natives. 

The  annexed  narrative  nf  an  expedition  against  Wakatomaca,  is 
from  Doddridge's  Notes. 

Under  the  command  of  Col.  Angus  M'DonnId,  400  men  were  collected  from  the  western 
part  of  Virginia,  by  the  order  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  the  then  governor  of  Vitginia.  The 
place  of  rendezvous  was  WheeUng,  some  time  in  the  month  of  June,  1774.  They  went 
down  the  river  in  boats  and  canoes,  !o  the  mouth  of  Captina,  from  thence  by  the  shortest 
roule  to  the  Wappatomica  town,  about  sixteen  miles  below  the  present  Coshocton.  "Ilia 
pilots  were  Jonathan  Zane,  Thomas  Nicholson  and  Tady  Kelly.  About  six  miles  from 
the  town,  the  army  were  met  by  a  jiarty  of  Indians,  to  the  number  of  40  or  50,  who  gave 
a  skirmish,  by  the  way  of  ambuscade,  in  which  two  of  our  men  were  killed  and  eight  or 
nine  woundid.  One  Indian  was  killed  and  several  wounded.  It  was  supposed  that  sev- 
eral more  of  ihem  w^re  tilled,  but  they  were  carried  off  When  the  army  came  to  the 
(own,  it  was  found  evnenated,  the  Indians  had  relroaled  to  the  opposite' shore  of  the  river, 
where  they  had  formed  an  ambuscade,  supposing  the  party  would  cross  the  river  from  the 
town.  This  was  immediately  discovered.  The  commanding  officer  then  sent  sentinels  up 
and  down  the  river,  lo  give  notice,  in  case  the  Indians  should  attempt  to  otoss  above  or 
below  the  town.  A  private  in  the  company  of  Caplaiii  Cressap,  of  the  name  of  John 
Hnrgus,  one  of  the  sentinels  below  the  town,  displayed  the  skill  of  a  backwoods  sharp- 
shooter. Seeing  an  Indian  bthind  a  blind  across  the  river,  raising  up  his  head,  at  times,  to 
lock  over  the  river,  Hargus  charged  his  rifie  wiih  a  second  tiall,  and  taking  deliberate  aim, 
passed  both  bulls  through  the  neck  of  tlie  Indian.  The  Indiatia  dragged  off  the  body  and 
buried  it  with  the  honors  of  war.     It  was  found  the  next  morning,  and   scalped  by 

Soon  after  the  town  was  taken,  the  Indians  from  the  opposite  shore  sued  for  peace.  The 
commander  offered  them  peace  on  condition  of  their  sending  over  their  chiefs  as  hostages. 
Five  of  them  came  over  the  river,  and  were  put  ander  guard  as  hostages.  In  the  morning, 
they  were  marched  in  front  of  the  army  over  the  river.  When  the  patty  hod  reached  the 
western  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  the  Indians  represented  that  they  could  not  make  peace 
without  the  presence  of  the  chiefs  of  the  other  towns.  On  which,  one  of  the  chiefe  was 
released  to  bring  in  the  others.  He  did  not  retnrn  in  the  appointed  time.  Another  chieif 
was  permitted  to  go  on  the  same  errand,  who  in  like  manner  did  not  return.  The  parly 
then  moved  up  the  river  lo  the  next  town,  which  was  about  a  mile  above  the  first,  and  on 
the  opposite  shore.  Here  we  had  a  slight  skirmish  v/ilii  the  Indians,  in  which  one  of  them 
was  killed  and  one  of  our  men  wounded.  It  was  then  discovered,  diat  during  all  die  time 
spent  in  the  negotiation,  the  Indiatis  were  employed  in  removing  their  women  and  children, 
old  people  and  effects,  from  the  upper  towns.  The  towns  were  burned  and  the  com  cut 
up.  The  pany  then  returned  to  the  place  from  which  ihey  set  out,  bringing  with  them  the 
three  remaining  ohiefe,  who  were  sent  lo  WilliamBburgh.  They  were  released  at  the 
peace,  the  succeeding  fall. 

The  army  were  out  of  provisions  before  they  left  the  towns,  and  had  to  subsisl  on  weeds, 
one  ear  of  com  each  day,  with  a  very  scanty  supply  of  game.  The  com  was  obtained  at 
one  of  the  fndian  towns. 

Additional  to  the  above,  we  give  the  reminiscences  of  Abraham 
Thomas,  originally  published  in  the  Troy  Times.  He  was  on  this 
expedition,  and  later,  among  the  early  settlers  of  Miami  county. 

The  collected  force  consisted  of  400  men.  I  was  often  at  their  encampment ;  and 
against  the  positive  injunctions  of  my  parents,  could  not  resist  my  inclination  to  join  them. 
At  this  time,  I  was  13  years  of  age,  owned  my  own  rifle  and  accoutrements,  and  had  been 
long  ^miliar  with  the  use  of  them.  Escaping,  I  made  the  best  possible  provision  I  could 
from  my  own  resources,  and  hastened  to  enter  as  a  volunteer  tmder  old  Mike,  then  Captain 
Cressap.  The  plan  of  the  expedition  was  for  every  man  to  cross  the  Ohio,  with  seven  days' 
provision  in  his  pack.  The  object  was  to  attack  the  Indians  in  their  villages  at  Wapa- 
tomica.  Some  were  on  the  waters  of  the  Muskingum.  On  the  first  or  second  day's 
march,  after  crossing  the  Ohio,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  Colonel  M'Donald,  a  British  offi- 
cer, who  highly  incensed  the  troops  by  ordering  a  halt  for  three  days,  during  which  we 
were  consuming  our  proviwons.  While  laying  here,  a  violent  storm  through  tlie  night  had 
wet  our  arms.and  M'Donald  ordered  the  men  to  discharge  them  in  a  hollow  log,  to  deaden 
the  teport.     My  rifle  would  not  go  oil,  and  I  took  the  barret  out  to  unbreech  it.    In  doing 
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lhis,T  mnde  some  noiae  in  beadng  it  with  my  tomahawk,  on  which  M'Donald  came  towards 
me  swearing,  with  an  uphfted  cane,  threatening  to  strike.  I  instantly  arose  on  my  feet, 
with  the  rifle  barrel  ill  my  hand,  and  stood  in  an  atliwde  of  defence.  We  loolieii  each 
other  in  the  eye  for  sometime;  at  hist  he  dropped  his  cane  and  walked  off,  while  the  whole 
troop  set  up  a  lough,  crymg,  the  hoy  has  scared  the  colonel.  CrefBBp  heard  what  was 
goinj;  011,  and  approached  to  defend  me,  but  eeeiiig  how  well  I  could  defend  myself,  stood 
by,  smiling  at  the  fracas.  The  colonel  having  no  reputation  as  »ii  Indian  lighter,  was  very 
naturally  disliked  as  a  leader,  by  Cressap  and  the  men. 

From  this  encampment  we  proceeded  towards  the  Indian  villages  with  the  intention  of 
surprisuig  them;  but  lale  in  the  nitemooii  before  we  reached  them,  we  encountered  the 
Indians  laying  in  ambush  on  the  top  of  a  second  Ijottom.  Wc  had  just  crossed  a  branch, 
and  was  marching  along  its  first  boliom  with  a  view  of  finding  some  place  to  cross  a, 
swamp  that  iay  between  u3  and  the  upper  bottom.  The  men  wure  marching  in  three  par- 
allel, Indian  file  columns,  some  distance  apart.  On  espying  a  trace  actoes  the  swamp,  the 
heads  of  the  colurana,  in  parsing  it,  were  thrown  together,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  gained 
the  bank,  unexpectedly  received  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  troops  immediately  displayed 
to  the  right  and  left,  under  the  bank,  and  commenced  ascending  it,  when  the  skirmish  be- 
came general  and  noisy  for  about  thirty  minutes.  The  Indians  then  gave  way  in  every 
direction.  In  this  fight,  we  had  four  or  five  killed  and  many  wounded  ;  it  was  supposed 
the  Indians  suffered  much  more. 

During  the  engagement,  while  I  was  ascending  the  point  of  a  bank,  formed  by  a  ravine 
from  the  second  bottom,  in  company  with  two  men,  Martin  and  Foi,  all  aiming  to  gain 
the  cover  of  some  large  oak  trees  on  the  top,  they  both  fell.  The  firat  was  killed,  the 
last  wounded  in  the  breast,  the  ball  havhig  entered  the  bone,  but  was  drawn  out  with 
the  clothes.  Those  men  were  walking  in  a  line  with  each  other,  and  an  Indian  chief,  con- 
cealed behind  the  tree  for  which  I  was  aiming,  shot  them  both  with  one  bail.  I  took  no 
notice  whence  the  ball  came,  and  hastened  to  the  tree  ;  just  as  I  had  gained  it,  the  chief 
fell  dead  from  the  other  side,  and  rolled  at  my  feet.  It  seems  a  neighbor,  who  had  seen 
him  iire  at  Martin  and  Foi,  and  dodge  behind  the  tree,  stood  ready  to  give  him  a  shot 
whenever  he  should  again  make  his  appearance.  The  Indian  had  got  his  ball  half  down, 
and  peeped  out  to  look  at  me,  when  Wilson  shot  him  in  the  head.  The  Indiana  retreated 
towards  Wapaiomica,  flanked  by  two  companies  in  hot  pursuit ;  we  followed  in  the 
rear,  and  as  the  last  Indian  was  stepping  out  of  the  water.  Captain  Teabaugh,  a  great 
soldier  and  good  marksman,  brought  him  to  the  ground.  I  was  at  the  time  standing  near 
Teabaugh,  and  shall  never  forget  the  thrilling  emotion  produced  by  this  mcident.  During 
tliis  battle,  one  of  the  men,  Jacob  Newbold,  saw  the  colonel  laying  snug  behind  a  fallen 
tree,  sufficiently  remote  from  danger,  had  there  been  no  defence.  It  was  unmeJialely 
noised  among  the  men,  who  were  in  high  glee  at  the  joke ;  one  woold  cry  oat, "  who  got 
behind  the  log  J"  when  an  hundred  voices  would  reply,  "  the  colonel !  the  colonel '."  Al 
this,  M'Donald  became  outrageous ;  I  heard  him  inquire  for  the  man  who  had  raised  the 
report,  and  threatened  to  pnnbh  him  I  went  round  and  told  Newbold  what  the  colonel 
had  said  ;  "  that's  your  sort,"  said  he.  Raising  on  his  feet  and  going  towards  the  colonel, 
declared  he  did  see  bun  slink  behind  the  log  during  the  battle.  He  guve  his  rifle  to  a  man 
aiandmg  by,  cut  some  hickories,  and  Etood  on  the  defence,  at  which  the  whole  company 
roared  with  laughter,and  the  colonel  lookhimselfofi"  to  another  part  of  the  line.  Night  was 
now  at  hand,  and  the  division  was  ordered,  by  the  colonel,  to  encamp  in  an  oak  woods, 
in  sight  of  the  Indian  villages,  Cressap'e  party  laying  by  themselves.  This  evening.  Jack 
Hayes  was  spying  down  the  creek,  saw  an  Indian  looking  at  us  through  the  forks  of  a  low 
tree  ;  he  levelled  his  rifle  and  shot  him  directly  between  the  eyes,  and  brought  him  into 
camp.  Just  after  night-iall,  Col.  M'Donald  was  hailed  from  over  the  creek  by  an  Indian, 
who  implored  peace  in  behalf  of  his  tribe.  He  was  invited  over  by  the  colonel,  who  held 
a  parley  with  hhn,  but  declined  entering  into  terms  until  more  Indians  were  present.  It 
was  then  proposed,  if  two  white  men  would  go  the  Indians,  they  would  send  two  more  of 
their  number  to  us ;  but  none  being  willing  to  undertake  the  visit,  two  came  over  and 
stayed  all  night  in  the  colonel's  lent ;  but  their  only  object  was  to  watch  the  troops,  end 
gain  time  to  remove  their  families  and  effects  from  the  town.  Captain  Cressap  was  up 
the  whole  night  among  his  men,  going  the  rounds,  and  cantioning  them  to  keep  their  arms 
in  condition  lor  a  morning  attack,  which  he  confidently  expected.  About  two  hours  be- 
fore day-break,  he  silently  formed  his  men,  examined  each  rifle,  and  let  tliem  across  the 
creek  into  the  villages,  leaving  M'Donald,  with  the  other  troops,  in  the  encampment.  At 
this  time,  the  Indians  who  had  passed  the  night  in  the  camp,  escaped.  The  village  was 
directly  surrounded,  and  the  savages  fled  from  it  into  the  adjoining  thicket  in  the  utmost 
consternation.  In  this  attack,  non«  vrere  killed  on  either  side,  but  one  Indian  by  Captain 
Cressap, 
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By  ihia  time,  the  camp  wM  nearly  out  of  provisions,  with  a  three  days'  march  before 
them,  A  Bmall  quaniiiy  of  old  com  and  one  cow  wag  ihe  entije  spoi]s  of  the  villsgea. 
Ihofe  were  distributed  stnons  ihe  men,  the  Tillages  burned,  and  the  troops  immediately 
commflnccd  iheir  march  for  the  Ohio  river,  where  they  expected  to  meet  provisioiia  sent 
down  from  Redalone.  The  men  became  esceedinRly  famished  on  this  march,  and  myself 
being  young,  was  so  weak  that  I  could  Jio  longer  cony  any  ihmg  on  my  peison.  An  ' 
older  brother  and  oiie  or  two  others  kept  ericoutagiug  me  ;  one  of  them  had  a  good  stock 
of  tobacco.  1  saw  him  lake  it,  and  with  an  earnestness  bordering  on  deUrium.  inaisled  on 
liaving  soine.  Aa  I  had  never  us«d  it  before,  they  refused,  thinking  it  would  entirely  dis- 
able me  ;  but  as  I  was  so  importunate,  they  at  last  gave  me  a  small  piece.  I  directly  felt 
mysell  relieved.  They  gave  me  more,  and  in  a  short  time  my  strength  and  apirils  returned. 
,,  '"?'  ^i™^  ""°  baggage,  and  was  able  to  travel  with  the  rest  of  them,  and  was 
actnally  the  tirst  to  reach  the  Ohio.  Here  we  met  the  boats,  but  nothing  in  them  but  com 
in  the  ear.  Every  man  was  soon  at  work  with  his  tomahawk,  cmabing  it  on  the  stones, 
and  mixing  it  with  water  in  gourds  or  leaves  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  cups  while  soma 
provident  ones  eiyoyed  ihfi  arisiocralic  lusary  of  tin  cupa  ;  but  all  seemed  alike  to  relish 
the  repast.  A  party  of  us  crossed  the  Ohio  that  day  for  the  settlement,  when  we  came  up 
with  a  drove  of  hogs,  m  tolerable  order.  We  shot  one  and  eat  hira  on  the  spot,  without 
cmicizmg  with  much  ni™ty  the  mode  or  manner  of  preparation.  Indeed,  the  meal  of 
iteelt  was  so  savoury  and  delicious,  we  thought  of  little  else.  In  a  few  days,  I  returned  to 
my  parents,  and  after  a  little  domestic  storming  and  much  juvenile  vaunting  of  oar  exploits, 
settled  down  to  clearing. 

Zanesville,  the  county  seat,  is  beautifully  situated  54  miles  east  of 
Columbus,  at  the  point  where  the  national  road  crosses  the  Muskin- 
gum, and  opposite  the  mouth  of  tiie  Licking. 

In  May,  1796,  cougresB  passed  a  law  aulhoiiiiug  Ebenezer  Zane  (o  open  a  road  from 
\\  heeling,  in  Virginia,  to  Limestone,  now  MaysviUe,  Ky.  In  the  following  year,  Mr. 
Zane,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Jonathan  Zane,  and  his  son-in-law,  John  M'Intire  both 
expenenced  woodsmen,  proceeded  to  mark  out  the  new  road,  which  was  afterwards  cut  out 
by  the  two  latter.  The  cutting  out,  however,  was  a  very  hasty  business,  in  which  nothing 
more  was  attempted  than  to  make  the  road  passable  for  horsemen.  As  a  compensation 
lor  opemng  thU  road,  congress  granted  to  Ebenezer  Zane  the  privilege  of  locating  military 
warrants  upon  three  sections  of  land,  not  to  exceed  one  mile  square  each  ;  the  first  of  these 
to  be  at  the  croiBing  of  the  Muskingum,  the  second  at  the  Hoekhocking,  and  the  third  at 
Uie  Seiolo.  It  has  bean  generally  said  that  these  were  free  granta  to  Mr.  Zane,  for  opening 
Uie  road :  but  an  eiamination  of  the  law  will  show  that  it  was  only  a  permission  for  Mr. 
Zane  to  locate  bis  warrant  on  land  which  had  not  been  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  Mr. 
Zane  first  proposed  to  cross  the  Muskingum  at  Dancan-fl  ftlls,  but  foreseeing  the  value  of 
the  hydrauho  power  created  by  the  falls  where  Zanesville  now  stands,  he  crossed  the  river 
nt  that  point,  and  thus  became  entitled  to  a  section  of  land  embracing  the  ftUs.  Regarding 
the  feniluy  of  the  soil  and  the  beauty  of  the  vicinity,  his  next  choice  was  selected  where 
Lancaster  has  since  been  buili,  rather  than  at  the  erofsing  of  what  now  hears  the  name  of 
Rush  creek,  which  is  really  the  main  branch  of  the  Hoekhocking.  At  the  Scioto,  he  was 
obliged  to  locate  his  warrant  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  as  the  western  shore  Uy 
withm  the  Vu-ginia  military  district.  His  location  was  made  nenrly  opposite  to  Chillicothe. 
rhese  choice  tracts  would  no  doabt  have  all  been  taken  up  before  that  time,  but  they  had 
not  been  surveyed  and  brought  into  market.  The  country  east  of  the  Muskingum,  and 
lor  some  distance  west,  also,  being  hilly  and  comparatively  poor,  this  was  thought  to  ba 
ae  least  valuable  section  of  the  three,  and  E.  Zane  gave  it  to  his  brother  Jonathan,  and  J. 
M  lutire,  for  aasisting  him  and  opening  the  road. 

One  of  the  conditions  annexed  to  Ihe  grant  of  Mr.  Zane,  was  that  he  should  keep  ferries 
across  these  rivers  during  the  pleasure  of  congress.  Messrs.  Zane  and  M'Intire  gave  the 
Muskingum  ferry  for  five  years  to  William  M'Culloch  and  Henry  Crooks,  on  oondhion  that 
they  should  move  to  the  place  and  keep  the  ferry,  which  they  did.  The  ferry  was  kepi 
about  where  the  upper  bridge  issitaated,  and  the  ford  was  near  the  site  of  the  present  dam. 
The  ferrj'-boat  was  composed  of  two  canoes,  with  a  stick  lashed  across.  The  first  tial- 
boat  used  for  the  ferry,  was  one  in  which  Mr.  M'Intire  removed  from  Wheeling,  in  1799. 
Mr.  Zane  resided  at  Wheeling.  The  first  mail  ever  carried  in  Ohio,  was  brought  from 
Wanella  to  M'Culloch'a  cabin,  by  Daniel  Convers,  in  1798,  where,  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  postmaster  general,  it  met  a  mail  from  Wheeling  and  one  (rom  Limestone.  M'CuJ- 
loch.  who  could  barely  read,  was  authorised  to  assort  the  mails,  and  send  each  package 
m  Its  proper  direction,  for  which  he  received  $30  per  annum ;  but  the  service  often  fell  to 
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(he  lot  of  Mr.  Convers,  as  he  was  mor^  expert.  At  lliat  tiir 
weekly.  Font  yeara  oiler,  a  number  of  famihee  having  set 
was  opened,  and  Tboiiias  Dowden  appoiiitL-d  poalmasttr,  w 
bHi!dioB  near  the  rii'er,  on  Front  street. 

In  1799   Messrs.  Zane  and  M'IniLr"  '-■■'  "-  "-  ■"—   «- 


,  the  aforesaid  mails  met  here 
?d  here,  a  regular  post-office 
0  kept  his  office  in  a  woaden 


und 


n   of  Z  N 


i    olh 


F  tl  Ha  el  at  Zanesv  lie 
led  on      e       a  s  de  of   he 


af      M  Cn  och  sr 

bpco  ne  a  po  tii  of 

The  latter  inconvenience  however, 
iomiiiodation,  rather  than  for  private 
due  to  Mr.  M'lntire  and  liis  lady,  to 
a  log  cabin,  were  such  aa  to  render  theic  houae 
mc  iT«v«.c,  =  ,.^.^v.  ,  .-.  Vlhat  time,  there  were  several  grog  sht^s  where  traveUers 
^ight  atop,  and  after  partaking  of  a  rnde  supper  .hey  eonld  apreod  'l;^-"""^?;^  ?^^^^.l 
skins  on  the  floor,  and  sleep  mth  their  feet  to  the  fire.  But  the  opening  of  Mr.  M  InlU^  a 
honae  introduced  the  luxury  of  comfortahle  beds,  and  although  hts  board  w.s  ~™red  with 
the  fniits  of  the  soil  and  the  chase,  rather  than  the  luinnes  of  foreign  climes,  the  &re  was 

Fr^ce  was  onc7a  gLst  of  Mr.  M'lntire,  The  Hon.  Lewi.  Cass  m  hi.  "C^mp  a^d 
Cou°rof  ly-tiie  Fhillipe."  thus  aJlades  to  the  circumstance.  "At  Zaneaville,  1'^  P"rty 
found  t  ^^-fortable  c^bin  of  Mr.  M-Intire.  whoae  name  h^  ^^^  P^^all  the^v^lle™ 
memory,  and  whoae  house  was  a  favorite  place  of  real  aud  refreshinent  for  all  the  irav^ll^™ 
wh^aTdiis  early  period,  were  compelled  to  traverse  that  part  of  t^.e J^X  ^IVlte^  have 
Aes^  pages  should  chance  lo  meet  the  eyes  of  any  of  hose  who.  hte  the  "''^"; J^^^ 
pa^^dl^any  a  pleasant  hour  under  the  roof  of  this  uneducated,  but  truly  worthy  and  re- 
meetable  man,  he  truata  ihey  will  unite  in  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 

ATAartime  all  the  iron  nail,  castings,  flour,  fruit,  with  many  other  articles  now  pro- 
du^dt^  irtiundance,  w^ere  brought  from  Futshurgb  and  Wheeling,  either  upon  p«k- 


fan       afomthek 

ed  a  d  the  se 
impotlance.  It  contained  one  store  ana  no  lavi 
WHB  remedied  by  Mr.  M'lntire,  who,  for  public 
emolument,  opened  a  house  of  enterlainm—  ' 
say  that  their  aoeommodations,  though  in 
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Ihyd  and  Main  streeis,  which  was  aboal  the  first  shingled  roofed  hous.  i"  .>.-  ......      -"- 


horses  acrosa  the  conmr^,  or  by  the  river  in  canoes.     Oals  and  com  were  nsually  bro, 
about  fifty  miks  up  the  nyer  in  canoes,  r,r,d  were  wo,.h  ftom  75  cent,  to  ZlZ 
In  180a,  David  Harvey  opened  a  tavero  at  the  ir 

_  ingof  Mrl'Han, .  ".!'_.... 
In  1804,  when  ihe  legislature  passed  an  act  establishmg  the  countjr  of  MMkiomim  tho 
eommi^ioners  appointed  to  «iecl  a  site  for  the  connty  ^at!  reported  in  fevor^f^^viU^ 
The  bnildmgs  were  yet  few  m  r,nmber,  and  the  streels  and  lots  were  principal^cOTe  ed 
^i J^"  """ve  growth  i  but  the  citizens,  in  order  to  pnt  on  the  be.l  a^aZ^'pSe 
turned  out.  while  ZaneaviUe  was  yet  a  candidate  (if  we  may  so  speak)  f^  the  coun°yTat' 
™1^  -C ,"?"  ^  T  "^  r""  "^  '^^  "T^'P"^  '""^'''  ""''  especially  from  the  pnbli,; 
square,  that  the  situauon  migbt  appear  to  the  best  possible  advaDtage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
comtniBsionera  faome  were  aniious  that  the  eoiinty  seal  shonld  be  at  Coahoctoii  and 
olhera  preferred  the  Cass  section  above  Dresden,  but  Zanesville  was  finally  selected  bat^ 
part  beesBse  it  was  so  near  Marietta,  as  to  render  any  county  between  the  iwo  oiaccs  for- 
ever  unnecessBiy  Muskingum  included  within  its  original  limits  the  present  counties  of 
Musfcingnm  and  Coshocton  besides  the  greater  part  of  what  now  constitutes  the  counties 
tL" .'?'  J'^"'r"'f  ""t  Guernsey,  and  a  part  of  Perry,  Morgan,  Monroe  and  Carnd. 
ihe  county  seat  having  been  established,  the  town  improved  more  rapidly,  and  as  the 
unappropriated  United  States  military  lands  had  been  brought  mlo  market  during  the  d™ 
ceding  year,  (1803,)  and  a  land  office  eatabUshed  at  Zaneavtiie,  many  purchase"  and  sefd!- 
menls  were  made  in  the  county.  The  firat  court  in  Zanesville.  sat  in  Hnrvey's  tavern  In 
a  short  time  afterwards,  a  wooden  jail  was  erected,  and  also  a  wooden  bnilding,  the  lower 
part  of  which  served  as  a  residence  for  the  sheriff  and  his  fcmily,  and  the  upper  room  was 
used  as  a  court  room  and  as  a  pUce  for  all  public  meetings,  political  or  religious.  These 
buildings  stood  between  the  sue  of  the  present  court  house  and  jail,  and  were  aflerwarda 
bnrat  down  by  a  negro,  who  was  conlined  on  a  charge  of  larceny. 

An  anecdote  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  frontier  life.  It  may 
also  show  that  vice  and  crime  were  not  less  scorned  then,  than  in  later  days.  After  the 
organization  of  the  county,  but  before  the  erection  of  any  public  buildings  two  men  were 
apprehended  on  a  charge  of  counterfeiting  silver  dollars.  It  was  impracticable  to  send  them 
to  the  jail  at  Marietta,  a  distance  of  siity  miles  through  the  woods,  until  the  ne«  term  of 
court  to  which  they  were  bound  over.  To  turn  them  loose  or  permit  them  to  escape, 
would  encourage  otbe,^  to  depredate  in  hke  manner ;  it  was  necessaiy,  therefore,  that  th«r 
should  be  punished.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  M'lnlu^  called  on  Daniel  Convera 
and  m  strong  language  slated  his  views,  adding,  "  we  must  take  them  in  charge  and  keen' 
them  until  court."  This  was  contrary  lo  law,  but  as  nece^ity  knows  no  law,  the  justice 
was  persuaded  lo  smiender  them  to  M'Intire  and  Convers,  as  they  pledged  themselves  thai 
It  the  prisoners  were  not  forlhcommg  at  the  hour  of  trial,  they  would  talie  their  places  and 
abide  the  penalty.  After  conducting  them  to  a  cabin  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  puttioa 
hand-cuffi  on  them,  they  were  addressed  by  M'Inlire,  who,  ase  in  hand,  sfood  by  the  door  ■ 
JNow,  boys,  said  he,  pomlmg  (o  the  blankeia  provided  for  their  bed,  "  there  is  your  bed  ■ 
with  your  gnili  or  mnoccnce  we  have  nothing  to  do,— yon  shaU  have  plenty  lo  eat  and  to' 
drmk,  hot,"  added  he,  raising  his  right  arm  in  a  threatening  manner,  "  if  vm  ailemJue,. 
cape,  d~—n  you,  I'U  kiU  yoj."  The  firm,  resolute  manner  of  the  addre.s,  deterrid  them 
trom  making  the  attempt.    M'lnlire,  with  his  aie  by  his  side,  took  his  seat  by  the  door  ■ 

nmil  fh-'.  ^^  f"  ^^  ^"  ■  "!?'"  u''*".'''^'"'  ■'''' '"  ""'*  ^^  associates  watch  the  prisoner^ 
nniil  the  term  of  court  arrived,  when  ihey  «-ere  tried  and  convicted.  One  confessed  his 
crmie,.Bnd  told  where  their  tools  were  secreted,  about  18  miles  off,  on  the  Kocky  fork  of 
tftj^^'  ^^"\  '''^J'/""^  f"""*!  ""d  '"■?''sht  into  court.  Agreeably  to  the  law  ihen 
m  oree  he  was  sentenced  lo  receive  twenty-five  lashes,  well  laid  on,  and  to  stand  committed 
Z^^l^^l^  '^  *  '"^"  "^  '",  '^"'^"^  ihirty-nine  lashes,  and  also  lo  be  re- 

^mmitled.  Their  sentence  was  immediately  carried  into  effect,  as  to  the  stripes,  which 
were  well  applied  by  Mr,  Bcymer,  the  sheriff.  After  having  been  re-comrhitted  to  their 
pnsOT,  thej-  were  left  on  parole  of  honor,  and  their  guards  once  more  retired  to  their  beds 
taAw  "'"I"'  -   ^^';' """^'^e,  to  the  great  gratification  of  all,  it  was  foond,  notwithsland-' 

Mr.  M'lntire,  the  founder  and  paUon  of  Zanesville,  was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to 
W  i«'.^'*,^'*.°^  "'^  """  '  ■"*  P^r5"'»l  <"■  pecuniary  sacriiice  being  considered  too  great,  in 
hiB  anxiety  lo  promote  its  prosperity.  &       .  " 

The  teal  of  govenimenl  had  been  fixed  temporarily  at  Chillicothe,  but  for  several  rea- 
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Bons,  many  members  of  the  legislature  were  dissatisfied,  and  it  was  known  that  a  change 
of  location  was  desired  by  iheiJi.  Muskingum  possessed  natural  advantages  favorabie  to 
aaricuUural  and  manufccluring  parposea,  which  gave  Zanesville  a  fair  proapeet  of  becoming 
Bii  eilensive  town ;  wliile  its  neatly  central  siluation  rendered  it  a  desirable  site  for  the 
Blnte  metropolis.  It  was  believed,  therefore,  by  many,  that  if  once  the  legislature  could  be 
induced  to  fix  the  temporary  seal  h.-re,  it  would  not  be  removed,  but  made  permanent. 
The  citizens  of  the  town  and  county  were  alive  to  the  importance  of  obtaining  the  change, 
andacoramittee.consislingof  John  M'Intire  and  olliets,  was  appointed  to  visit  Chillicotlie 
daring  the  session  of  the  legislature,  and  make  whatever  pledge  might  be  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  county,  as  well  aa  to  aid  the  Muskingum  delegate  in  obtaining  the  passage 
of  the  desired  law.  At  the  ees^n  of  1808  and  1809,  the  Muskingum  delegation  received 
assurancea  from  their  ftiends  in  the  legislnture,  that  if  the  county,at  its  own  espense,  would 
furnish  suitable  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  legislature,  a  law  would  no  doubt  be  passed  for 
making  Zanesville  the  place  of  meeting.  Encouraged  by  the  cheering  prospect,  Ihe  county 
commissioners  determined  to  erect  a  brick  building  in  front  of  the  old  court  house,  which 
would  make  a  respectable  state  house,  if  the  lay  of  removal  should  be  passed,  and  should 
they  fail  in  that,  it  would  make  an  excellent  court  house.  The  county  was  without  fimds, 
but  a  lew  public  spirited  individuals  stepped  forward  and  oflered  to  loan  the  money,  and  the 
buildinga  were  accordingly  erected  in  the  summer  of  1809,  but  not  finished. 

In  February,  1810,  the  desfred  law  was  passed,  fixing  the  seat  of  government  at  Zanea- 
ville,  until  otherwise  provided.  The  county  then  went  on  to  finiah  the  bmldmgs  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  best  accommodate  the  legislature.  A  smaller  building  was  also  erected 
for  the  secretary  of  slate  and  the  treasurer.  This  building  was  uaed  as  a  jail  after  the 
removal  of  the  legislature,  and  the  destruction  of  the  old  jail,  until  a  new  jail  waa  erected 
in  1824,  and  afterwards,  as  offices  for  the  clerk  and  county  auditor.  The  county  incurred 
a  heavy  debt  in  the  erection  of  these  buildings,  and  the  county  orders  were  long  under  par, 
but  were  ultimalelr  redeemed.  The  legislature  sat  here  during  the  sessions  of  'lO,-!!  and 
'11-'12,  when  the  present  site  of  Columbus  having  been  fixed  upon  for  the  permanent  seat, 
the  ChiUicothe  interest  prevailed. and  the  temporary  seat  was  once  more  fixed  at  that  place, 
imtil  suitable  bnildinga  could  be  erected  at  Columbus. 

The  project  of  removing  the  Beat  of  government  was  agitated  as  early  as  X807  or  '8,  and 
the  anticipation  entertained  that  Zanesville  would  be  selected,  gave  increased  activity  to 
the  progress  of  improvement.  Much  land  was  entered  in  the  county, and  many  settlements 
made,  although  as  late  as  1313,  land  was  entered  within  three  miles  of  Zanesville.  J.i 
1809,  parts  of  the  town  plat  were  covered  with  the  natural  growth  of  timber.  It  whs 
feared  by  some,  that  re-aclion  would  succeed  the  defeat  of  the  favorite  project  of  making 
Zanesville  the  state  capital ;  but  this  was  not  so.  The  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
and  the  numerous  local  advantages,  amply  supplied  the  necessary  objects  of  pursuit,  and 
iaved  the  country  from  the  lethargy  which  frequently  follows  diaappointed  efforl.* 

The  annexed  sketch  of  Zanesville,  giving  its  condition,  resources 
and  prospects,  is  communicated  by  a  citizen. 

Zanesville  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  state,  and  once  bid  fair  to  yield  the  palm  only  to  Cincinnati. 
But  the  extensive  internal  improvements  of  the  state  have  built  up 
her  rivals,  while  they  have  cut  off,  to  some  extent,  her  trade,  and 
checked  the  rapidity  of  her  growth.  Zanesville,  however,  has  ad- 
vantages and  resources  which,  when  fully  developed,  must  again 
give  her  a  prominent  place  among  the  cities  of  the  state. 

Zanesville  is  situated  on  the  east  bank,  in  a  bend  of  the  Musk- 
ingum river,  about  80  miles  above  its  mouth,  by  water,  and  65  miles 
by  land.  The  river  seems  once  to  have  run  nearly  in  a  right  line, 
from  which,  however,  it  has  gradually  diverged  to  the  westward, 
forming  a  horse-shoe  curve,  and  depositing,  through  successive  cen- 
turies, an  alluvion  of  gravel,  sand,  &c.,  of  great  depth,  on  which 
Zanesville  now  stands.     In  sweeping  around  this  curve,  through  the 
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space  of  about  1(  miles,  the  nver  falls  8  or  10  feet,  and  by  the  aid 
ot  a  dam,  a  fall  of  between  16  and  17  feet  is  obtained,  thus  furnish- 
ing very  extensive  water  power,  which  is  used  for  hydraulic  pur- 
poses.   Near  the  toe  of  the  shoe.  Licking  creek,  or  river,  discharees 
her  waters  from  the  west,  and  while  above  the  mouth  of  Lickilg 
West  Zanesville,  containing  some  three  hundred  inhabitants,  is  iS^ 
oaled  South  Zanesville,  with  nearly  the  same  population,  is  situated 
immediately  below.     Further  down  the  curve,  and  separated  from 
South  Zanesville  by  a  bluif,  is  the  beautiful  village  of  Putnam  con- 
taming  about  10  or  1200  inhabitants.     A  substantial  and  handsome 
.    bridge  connects  Zanesville  with  Putnam,  while  less  than  half  a  mile 
above,  another  similar  bridge  is  thrown  from  Zanesville  Main  street 
to  a  point  m  the  stream,  where  the  bridge  forks,  and  one  branch 
connects,  on  the  route  of  the  national  or  Cumberland  road,  with 
South  Zanesville,  while  the  other  connects  with  West  Zanesville 
and  the   roads  leading  olF  in   that  direction.     The   "Cumberland" 
road,    constructed  by  the  national  government,  and  originally  de- 
signed to  run  from  the  town  of  Cumberland,  in  Maryland    at  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Alleghany  monntains,  indelinitely  westward,  as 
tlie  country  becomes  settled,  crosses  the  Muskingum  river,  at  Zaies- 
ville    beanng  upon  it  a  constant  and  immense  travel ;  while  the 
Jluskingum,  made  navigable  for  steamboats,  by  dams,  looks  and 
short  canals,  opens  a  trade  southward  to  the  Ohio,  and  northward  to 
Ule  tjhio  canal,  near  Dresden,  which  is  10  miles  above,  by  water. 
1  he  low  level  of  the  Ohio  canal,  between  Licking  and  Portage  sum- 
mits, passes  wilhm  2  miles  of  Dresden,  and  a  navigable  side-out  of 
.1*  f  "5'  """M"*^  <"«  <:»"l«l  "ith  the  river,  at  that  place,  which  is 
the  head  of  steamboat  navigation.     The  trade  of  Zanesville  having 
through  the  river  and  side-cut,  reached  the  canal,  is  conveyed  south- 
ward through  the  interior  of  the  state,  or  northward  to  the  lake  and 
thonce  through  the  New  York  canal,  &c. ;  or  leaving  the  Ohio  canal 
through  the  Sandy  and  Beaver,  it  may  branch  off  towards  Pitts- 
burgh and  Philadelphia,  before  reaching  Cleveland.     The  freight 
however,  designed  for  Pittsburgh  and  otSer  points  on  the  Ohio  Ind 
lor  the  south,  IS  usually  shipped  down  the  river  upon  steamboats,  and 
on  entering  the  Ohio,  it  may  ascend  or  descend.     One  or  mon 
steamboats  run  regulariy,  during  the  business  season,  from  Zanes- 
ville to  Dresden,  for  the  purpose  of  towing  canal  boats,  carrying 

ville  and  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  New  (5rleans,  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  hydraulic  power  furnished  by  the  Muskingum 
and  Licking,  the  hdls  which  surround  Zanesville  abound  in  vein!  of 
bituminous  coal,  which  lead  10  the  free  employment  of  steam  power 
and  IS  almost  exclusively  used  for  fuel,  except  for  cooking,  and  i^ 
good  deal  for  that.  But  though  Zanesville  seems  thus  favored  by 
nature  With  all  the  facilities  for  manufacturing,  and  art  has  con- 
structed avenues  of  communication  in  every  direction  favorable  to 
the  procurement  of  the  raw  material  and  the  transmission  of  manu- 
factured goods,  her  citizens  have  not  turned  their  attention  hereto- 
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fore,  so  much  as  they  miglit  have  done,  in  that  direction.^  Their 
former  great  advantages  in  the  salt  and  wheat  trade,  seem,  with  other 
circumstances  not  necessary  to  specify,  to  have  shaped  their  course 
differently ;  but  the  silent  workings  of  causes  growing  out  of  public 
improvements,  have  satisfied  business  men  that  Zanesviile  must  be 
made  a  manufacturing — a  •producing  place — or  diminish  in  impor- 
tance ;  and  a  company  is  now,  with  praiseworthy  spirit  and  enter- 
prize,  erecting  a  cotton  mill,  which,  it  is  heUeved,  will  be  the  fore- 
runner of  many  others.  Zanesviile  should  be  the  Lowell  of  the 
west ;  but  this  will  never  be  brought  about  by  old  capitalists  whose 
fortunes  have  been  differently  made  and  whose  thouj,hts  have  always 
run  in  other  channels.  A  new  population  rismg  up  and  mmgling 
with  emigrants  of  skill  and  enterpnze  mi^  do  it  but  it  must  be  in 
despite  of  such,  as  having  amassed  wealth  w  ild  j  iaj  ll  e  1 1  t  of 
the  dog  in  the  manger. 

At  present,  there  are  in  the  above  mentioned  clubtei  rf  t  wns, 
6  extensive  flouring  mills,  2  oil  mills  4  saw  milk  1  paper  mill  on 
the  most  recent  and  approved  plan  of  machinerj  5  u  n  four  denes 
in  active  operation,  and  2  others  n  t  djing  busness  at  present  2 
manufactories  of  yellow- ware,  of  beautiful  finish  and  much  u'ied  for 
culinary  purposes,  2  manufactories  of  glass  2  of  woollen  goods  2 
machine  shops,  1  last  manufactory  with  numerous  other  establish- 
ments of  less  note.  There  are  5  pniting  office'!  4  being  m  Zanes- 
viile, and  1  in  Putnam.  At  these  are  published  the  Gazette,  weekly  ; 
the  Courier,  weekly  and  tri-weekly;  the  Aurora,  weekly ;  the  West- 
ern Recorder,  weekly ;  and  Lord's  Counterfeit  Detector,  monthlj'. 

There  are  in  Zanesviile,  2  Catholic  churches,  2  Baptist,  2  Epis- 
copal Methodist,  1  Protestant  Methodist,  3  Lutheran,  1  Presbyterian, 
1  Episcopalian,  I  Universalist  and  1  African.  Some  of  these  are 
extensive  and  beautiful  buildings.  In  Putnam,  there  is  a  handsorne 
Presbyterian  church,  of  the  new  school  order,  and  a  spacious  Epis- 
copal Methodist  church.  For  educational  purposes,  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive female  seminary  in  Putnam,  designed  as  a  boarding  school, 
and  male  and  female  district  schools.  South  Zanesviile  and  West 
Zanesviile  have  district  school  buildings ;  and  in  Zanesviile,  much 
attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  that  subject  for  a  few  years  past. 
The  founder  of  the  town,  John  M'Intire,  left  his  immense  estate, 
now  worth  probably  ®200,000,  to  found  and  sustain  a  school  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  Zanesviile,  and  a  handsome  brick  edifice  has 
been  erected  for  their  accommodation.  The  town  owns  two  large 
buildings,  one  for  males,  the  other  for  females,  in  which  schools 
are  kept  that  acknowledge  no  superiors.  Each  building  is  capable 
of  accommodating  350  scholars ;  and  the  scholars,  under  one  gen- 
eral head,  are  classified  and  placed  in  charge  of  assistants,  but  may, 
on  any  extraordinary  occasion,  be  all  brought  into  one  room. 
The  price  of  tuition  for  the  wealthy,  is  from  50  to  75  cents  per 
quarter ;  the  public  money  pays  the  rest.  But  the  beauty  of  the 
system  is,  that  such  as  are  not  able  to  pay,  are  admitted  to  all  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  most  wealthy,  even  to  the  learned  lan- 
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fQages,_  without  money  and  without  price.     Every  child,  then,  in 
anesville,  is  provided  with  the  means  of  education. 
There  are  in  ZanesviJJe  upwards  of  thirty  stores  for  the  whole- 
saling and  retailing  of  dry  goods,  besides  hardware  stores,  wholesale 
and  retail  groceries,  drug  stores,  confectionary  establishments,  shoe 
stores,  hat  stores,  &c. 

_  The  court  house,  with  a  western  wing  for  public  offices,  and  a 
similar  one  on  the  east  for  an  atheneum,  has  a  handsome  enclosure, 
with  shade  trees  and  fountain  in  front,  making  altogether  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  passing  traveller,  and  a  place  of  pleasant  resort 
for  citizens.  The  atheneum  was  commenced  as  a  library  company, 
by  a  few  individuals,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  soon  becoming 
incorporated,  put  up  a  handsome  two  story  brick  building,  as  a  wing 
to  the  court  house.  The  lower  rooms  are  rented  for  offices,  while 
the  upper  are  occupied  by  the  companv  for  their  reading  room, 
hbrary,  &c.  Strangers  have,  by  the  charter,  a  right  of  admission, 
and  during  their  stay  in  Zanesville,  can  always  find  there  access  to 
many  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  United  States,  and  to  a  library 
of  between  3  and  4000  volumes,  embracing  very  many  choice  and 
rare  books,  m  literature  and  science;  while  additions  are  annually 
made  with  the  funds  arising  from  rents  and  $5  per  annum  paid  by 
each  stockholder.  There  is  a  commencement  for  a  cabinet  of  min- 
erals and  curiosities ;  but  that  department  has  never  flourished  as 
its  importance  demands. 

The  water  works  of  Zanesville  are  very  great.  The  water  is 
thrown,  by  a  powerful  forcing  pump,  from  the  river,  to  a  reservoir 
upon  a  hill  half  a  mile  distant,  160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pump, 
and  thence  let  down  and  distributed  by  larger  and  smaller  pipes  into 
every  part  of  the  town,  furnishing  an  ample  supply  for  public  and 
private  purposes,  as  well  as  providing  a  valuable  safeguai-d  against 
fire.  By  attaching- hose  at  once  to  the  fire  plugs,  the  water  may  be 
thrown  without  the  intervention  of  an  engine,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
head,  far  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  The  public  pipes  are  all  of 
iron,  and  at  present  there  are  between  six  and  seven  miles  of  pipe 
owned  by  the  town,  besides  that  owned  by  individuals,  and  used  in 
conveying  water  from  the  streets  and  alleys  to  their  own  hydrants. 
Much  of  this,  however,  is  of  lead.  The  cost  to  the  town  has  been 
about  842,000.  The  reservoir  is  calculated  to  contain  about  750,000 
gallons.  The  present  population  of  Zanesville,  is  probably  some- 
thing under  fi.OOO,  excluding  Putnam,  West  Zanesville  and  South 
Zanesville, 

Putnam  is  less  dense  in  its  construction  than  Zanesville,  and  con- 
tains many  beautiful  gardens.  It  being  principally  settled  by  New 
tnglanders,  is  in  appearance  a  New  England  village.  The  town 
platwas  owned,  and  the  town  laid  out  by  Increase  Matthews,  Levi 
Whipple  and  Edwin  Putnam.  The  latter  two  are  dead;  Dr. 
Matthews  still  resides  in  Putnam. 

The  town  was  originally  called  Springfield,  but  there  being  a 
bprmgfield  in  Clarke  county,  the  name  of  the  ibrmer  was  changed 
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)P»tnan      The  Mexi  reiieseiin  Putnam  ii  it  appears  from  the 
k     1  tie  Mn  1  n"  I      ilont  a  m  le  1  elow  the  stcaiiloal 


lluf  f »»  »  fte  ri  J'^in  Jiie  Wt  T.  shown  rid^and  the 
top  if  the  seminary  a  little  to  the  riglit  of  it. 

The  Putnam  Female  Seminary  .s  an  mcorporated  institution  and 
ha.  been  in  onetatijn  about  10  years.  The  prino.pal  f*fc»J''«°''^ 
,n  an  aie,  of  3  acies,  and  c«  with  its  furniture  about  «20000 
Pupils  under  1 4,  eais  cf  a,.e  a,e  received  into  the  preparatory  de 
patmem      TIs.  HI      the  urpor  depf  I        t     n  vvh.cb 


^  ,ie  I  utnain  Female  Seminary. 

the  re^lar  course  of  study  requires  3  years,  and  excepting  the  lan- 
maseS  is  essentially  like  a  college  course.  It  is  proposed  soon  to 
IS  the  time  to  4  years,  and  make  the  course  the  same  as  in  col- 
feges  »bst  tSing  the  German  for  Greek.     The  average  number  of 
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S'^Su    '""°  ''''°°'  'S°-,    "By  reason  of  the  endowments,  the 

the  general  direction  of  a  boarfo?  trustee,   ^       ^^^    "  "  "'"'" 
atfcheTd'Vf'T""'!,™.""'  ¥"l!"is™>  !»ide  cut  of  th,  Ohio  canal, 

^Ss^fr;nLfs^sr^riatS;&:i™^ 
^f  ^;^i:c:sr;riSSs!;s^~£ii  'i^—i 

cent  Mf    't,"  "r  "\°'''  ";  '""  ""«'  ""-k  of  the  rive,.     tKJ! 

.i|M  SJiLi^s  :?;t?-ssB  »^:  s 

and  has  about  500  inhabitants.     On  the  opposite  .,'de  of  the    ive' 5 

ChandlersviUe,  10  miles  ,e.  of  ZanesviUe,  has  2  churches  ?sLe. 

TliTlS  """'''•■    '■■  Y"fi  ""  »"  '»  ••."  «"gh    -r  o*    n 
.„T    ^^  J      •  ^'P"  P"™'  °f  "I™"- 1™™  dropped  into  the  hole  bv 

Xced""Xe1,T'°">"'' '''"S>""8''' °P  ™«g*«  b"^^^^^^^ 
reduced  to  a  fiiie  state,  quite  a  sensation  was  produced.     The  Darts 

wor.;  l^^e,\'Sertt  „l"eTThe-Sur't^i'>^^^^^^^ 

near  h,s  well,  from  which  the  silver  had  been  exttacted  As  Vh' 
Shalt  was  sunk  near  the  well,  it  did  so  much  "u^  SS  Mr  ChanJ 
ler  afterwards  recovered  heavy  damage,  of  the  company.    The  co„t 

Shry-biintj"tL*;°iSij;-S "  "^ "'''"'  •"-- 

j.^TcJ;f^;t/a^f  ^IJS^iS;  -  SiS^irf^J^ 

sS'tLratdtOenT&r  '"'  ™°"«"  ™^—  -- 
the  uL':""'''''  "  ?■"'"  '"?'  "'■  '''•™''=''.  ■>"  tte  same  road  has  in 

rSo"i°LE;S:%:3^=iSreSnLn^th' 

ungom  Oollege.     It  is  a  strictly  literary  institution,  and  the  first 
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class  gradiiated  in  1839.  Al- 
though pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments have  impeded  its  pro- 
gress, it  has  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly its  operations  as  a  col- 
lege. These  difficuUies  having 
been  recently  removed,  its  pros- 
pects are  brightening. 

Gratiot,  on  the  national  road, 
on  the  line  of  Licking  county, 
contains  3  churches,  1  grist  and 
1  saw  mill,  a  carding  machine, 
and  about  300  inhabitants. 

The  following  are  small  vil- 
lages in  the  county.     The  lai- 
Muskingum  College.  gpgt  contains  scveral  stores  and 

churches ;  but  none  have  over  300  inhabitants.  Uniontown,  or  Ful- 
toiiham,  Roseville,  Adamsville,  Mount  Sterling,  Frazeyburg,  Otsego, 
Irville,  Meigsville,  Nashport,  Hopewell,  Newtonvilte,  Jackson  and 
Bridgeville. 


£ 
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OTTAWA. 

Ottawa  was  formed  March  fith,  1840,  from  Sandusky,  Erie  and 
Lucas  counties.  Ottawa,  says  Bancroft,  is  an  Indian  word,  signify- 
ing "trader."  It  was  applied  to  a  tribe,  whose  last  home,  in  Ohio, 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee.  The  surface  is  level,  and  most 
of  the  county  is  within  the  Black  Swamp,  and  contains  much  prairie 
and  marshy  land.  A  great  part  of  the  soil  is  owned  by  land  compa- 
nies in  New  York.  A  very  small  portion  of  the  eastern  part  is  within 
the  "fire-lands."  There  were  but  a  few  settlers  previous  to  1830, 
since  which  many  have  emigrated  to  it,  from  the  central  part  of  the 
state.  On  the  peninsula  which  puts  out  into  Lake  Erie,  are  exten- 
sive plaster  beds,  from  which  large  quantities  of  plaster  are  taken. 
Upon  it  are  large  limestone  quarries,  extensively  worked.  The 
principal  crops  are  corn,  potatoes,  wheat  and  oats.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 

Bay,  231       Erie,  196       Portage,  357 

Carroll,       262       Harris,  318       Salem,  108 

Clay,  176       Kelley's  Island,      68       Van  Rensselaer,    27 

Danbury,    515 

The  population  of  Ottawa,  in  1840,  was  2258,  or  about  6  inhabi- 
tants to  a  square  mile. 

The  first  trial  of  arms  in  the  war  of  1812,  upon  the  soil  of  Ohio, 
occurred  in  two  skirmishes  on  the  peninsula  in  this  county,  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1812,  between  a  party  of  soldiers,  principally 
50 
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from  Trumbull  and  Ashtabula  counties,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Joshua  T.  Cotton,  and  a  superior  body  of  Indians.  Our  men  be- 
haved with  coolness  and  courage.  The  results  were  unimportant, 
and  but  a  few  were  killed  on  either  side.* 

That  noted  event  in  the  late  war,  in  the  northwest — Perry's 
victory—Xook  place  on  Lake  Erie,  only  a' few  miles  distant  from  the 
hue  of  Ottawa.  A  description  of  this  action,  we  annex,  from  Per- 
kins's Late  War. 

At  Erie,  Commodore  Perry  wsb  direeled  to  repair,  and  superiulend  a  naval  ewablishmeni, 
the  object  of  which  wae  %o  create  a  eupeiior  force  on  the  lake.  Tbe  difficaltjes  of  buildinif 
a  navy  m  the  wilderaeaa  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  experierced  them. 
There  was  nothing  at  Ibis  spot  out  of  which  it  couid  be  built,  but  the  timber  of  the  forest, 
bhip  buidera.smlors,  naval  stores,  guna  imd  ammunition,  were  to  be  transported  by  land,  over 
bad  roads,  a  distance  of  400  milea,  eitberlrom  Albany  by  the  way  of  Bufikio.or  from  Philadel- 
phm  by  the  way  of  Pittsburgh.  Under  all  these  embarraFsments,  hy  the  first  of  August,  1813, 
Commodore  Perry  had  provided  a  flolilla,  consisting  of  the  ships  Lawrence  and  Niagara  of 
twenty  guns  each,  and  seven  amaller  vessels,  to  wit,  one  of  four  guns  one  of  three  two  of 
two,  and  three  of  one  ;  in  the  whole  fifty-four  guns.  While  the  ships  were  bhilditiK,  the 
enemy  frequently  appeared  off  the  harbor  and  threatened  ±.e\i  destraction  ;  but  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water  on  the  bar^there  being  but  five  feet— prevented  (heir  approach.  The  same 
cause,  wiiich  insured  the  safety  of  the  ships  while  building,  seemed  to  prevent  their  being  of 
any  service.  The  two  largest  drew  several  feet  more  water  than  there  was  on  the  bar.  The 
inventive  gemua  of  Commodore  Perry,  however,  soon  surmounted  this  difficulty.  He  placed 
large  scows  on  each  side  of  the  two  largest  ships,  filled  them  so  as  to  sink  to  the  water 
edge,  then  attached  them  to  the  ships  by  strong  pieces  of  timber,  and  pumped  out  the  water 
The  scows  then  buoyed  up  the  ships  so  as  to  pass  the  bar  in  safety.  This  operation  was 
performed  on  both  the  iarge  ships,  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy.  Having  gotten  his 
fleet  in  readmess.  Commodore  Perry  proceeded  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  anchored  m 
Fot-m-Bay,  opposite  to,  and  distant  thirty  miles  from  Maiden,  where  the  British  fleet  lay 
Wider  the  guns  of  the  fort.  He  (ay  at  anchor  here  several  days,  watching  tbe  motions  of 
the  enemy,  determmed  to  give  him  battle  the  first  favorable  opportnnity.  On  the  10th  of 
September,  at  sunrise,  the  British  fleet,  consisting  of  one  ship  of  nineteen  gtms  one  of  sev- 
enteen, one  of  thirteen,  one  of  ten,  one  of  three,  and  one  of  one,  amountittg  to  siily-four, 
and  exceedmg  the  Amerio.ins  by  ten  guns,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Barclay,  ap- 
peared off  Put-in-Bay,  distant  about  ton  miles.  Commodore  Perry  immediately  got  under 
weigh,  with  a  light  breeze  nt  southwest.  At  10  o'clock,  the  wind  hauled  to  the  southeast, 
which  brought  the  American  squadron  to  the  windward,  and  gave  them  the  weathergage 
Commodore  Perry,  on  board  the  Lawrence,  then  hoisted  hia  union  jack  having  far  a  motto 
the  dying  words  of  Captain  Lawrence,  "  Dont  give  up  the  ship,"  which  was  received  with 
repeated  cheers  by  the  crew. 

He  then  formed  the  line  of  battle,  and  bore  up  for  the  enemy,  who  at  the  same  lime 
hauled  his  courses  and  prepared  for  action.  The  lightness  of  the  wind  occaaioiied  the  hos- 
tile squadrons  to  approach  each  other  but  slowly,  and  prolonged  for  two  hours,  the  solemn 
interrol  of  suspense  and  auiioly  which  precedes  n  battle.  The  order  and  regularity  of  naval 
discplme  heightened  the  dreadful  quiet  of  the  moment.  No  noise,  no  hustle,  prevailed  U, 
distract  the  mind,  except  at  intervals,  the  shrill  pipings  of  the  boatswain's  whistle,  or  a  mar- 
muring  whisper  among  the  men,  who  stood  around  their  guns,  with  lighted  matches  nar- 
rowly watching  the  movements  of  the  foe,  and  somethnes  stealing  a  glance  at  the  counte- 
nances  of  iheir  commanders.  In  this  manner,  the  hostile  fleets  gradually  neared  each 
other  in  awful  adence.  At  fifteen  minutes  after  eleven,  a  bugle  was  sounded  on  board  the 
enemy's  headmost  ship,  Detroit,  loud  cheers  burst  from  all  their  crews,  and  a  tremendoos 
fire  opened  upon  the  Lawrence,  from  the  British  long  gans,  which,  from  the  shortness  of  the 
Lawrence's,  she  was  obliged  to  sustain  for  forty  minutes  without  being  able  to  return  a  shot 
Commodore  Perry,  without  waiting  for  the  other  ships,  kept  on  his  course  in  sueh  gallant 
and  determined  style,  that  the  enemy  supposed  he  meant  hnmediately  to  board.  Al  flve 
minutes  before  twelve,  having  gained  a  nearer  position,  the  Lawrence  opened  her  fire,  but 

"Hon.  Joshua  R,  Giddings,  then  a  lad  of  16.  was  present  on  the  occasion.     In  the  La- 
dies' Repository  was  published  two  or  three  years  since  a   lengthy  account  of  these  akir- 
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(h,  tas  ij...  ot  fc  B,l»h  „n  mv.  fcm  s«.lv  Ih.  .U™  W,  .nd  ft,  L.-row  w., 
eiceediiiElv  cm  up  without  Iwiug  able  to  do  but  very  little  dumege  in  retuni  1  heir  Bitot 
Steed  h",  tdd.  It.  uU  dlteetlou..  klUiuii  tU.  uteu  lu  lit.  bitth-de.k  ttnd  .leetoge  -he^  they 
h.d  be.n"u".d  to  be  dt,»,d.  Oo.  .bot  it.d  ne.rl,  produced  ;  t.titl  eiptaot.  i  pt.e«us 
;  toogt  tbe  Tjht  too,.,  it  kttoeked  tlte  ..ulof  the  ettudle  to  the  tn.g.m  i  {""J^'j 
the  guntier  euw  it,  attd  hud  the  presence  of  raitid  iutmeduttely  to  e^tinguiBlt  It.  _  It  uppeared 


.ftre'ttemrt'ru  .t  .  eS.  rd,;»,i.eccm™^^^^^  At>  ,  their  heuvle..  hre 
.riSd  ugXr  he  li-rence,  end  H.»d  inee«.ntly  from  .11  their  krg«t  ,«.el.. 
CouttiS  .  pS  Mis  the  h.«ti  of  hicatuutlon,  nt.de  .11  „il,  »d  d  roc.ed  the  o,b« 
tea  els  to  follow  for  the  purpoae  of  c  oang  with  the  enemy.  The  treinendt^ua  hre,  how- 
;;.,  to  «h  eh  he".,  npoid,  aoen  ml  .w.y  cycry  bruce  .nd  bowline  of  the  Lnwrntte, 
•nd  abe  S,"nmmn.3e  The  other  ,,,.1,  were  nt.ble  to  got  np  ,  and  to  th.  dtt 
",  .nStSm"  mnhted  the  main  force  of  the  enem,-.  lire  tm  upward,  of  two  hour., 
within  cnnmater  diamnca,  though  a  conaiderahle  part  of  the  time  not  more  than  two  itr 
three  of  her  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  her  aotagomat.  Theutmottlord^  andtegu- 
Icrttv  prevailed  during  this  scene  of  horror  ;  aa  fast  aa  the  men  at  the  gmu,  were  wounded, 
,;?""  ""rrled  below,  and  oth.t,  .tapped  i.to  thrir  pl.cca  i  *' '.f'b™™'?"^™ 
tbey  feU  until  after  the  acdon.  At  this  juncture,  the  enemy  bebeved  he  battle  to  be  won. 
Tte  Elwrc"";™  reduced  to  a  mete  wreck  ;  he,  deck  was  .Je.mmg  "f  "°"J.  "' 
covered  with  th.  ma.gled  limb,  .nd  bodie.  of  the  ,1.1.;  nearly  the  whole  of  'f  crew  w.™ 
either  killed  or  wounded  ;  her  guna  were  diamonnted,  and  the  commodore  end  hi.  tjHtcers 
hetd"wotkthel...thk.w..';ap.hl.ot«t,ice.  A.  two,  Cap.  H  ..t  wa.  »f  W  ^V 
the  aid  of  a  fteah  bteere,  to  btmg  hi.  ahip  into  close  actton  m  gaUant  style  ,  and  the  coin 
niodor,  immediately  determined  to  shift  hi.  Bag  on  board  that  A>,  ,  and  B.*B  t"  »"»  " 

r*  LZdiatel?  pa.  ol  in  a  boa.  to  bring  "P  *"  f --CiSitaXK;' 
incapahl.  of  d.fence.    Any  further  .how  of  """"  ~ '»"   ft".;„.  .m,.  so  crip- 

SZ     t£  mall  VOTl.  under  th.  direction  of  Captain  Ellioit,  got  oat  ihe.r  .weep., 
d  J3e  .11  it     MiS.  ft'  Sir.  hm  little  Ncd,  the  commattde,  d.termmed  u,«.n 

"c^Tdtd'dTiraSt^d^  «  of  &■"«  *. -Xe 

ES£':Se  S^m^rre''me-^™r,eri.TSg"% "p^togoo^ 
gSSdl£.?~;;.ron  .be  other  j.r„^^^^^ 

ihe  Niagara,  and  in  lhi3  posHion  kept  "P  =  ""O"  destrueiive  nic  o"  "        4 
"'¥2Ci'g:StyiSl™,  and  ..„  w„ 

S£5i=SsSsn="ssis:^:^SedS: 

Sf  rVT^P  linit  hig  second  in  command.he  aays, "  that  he  19  already  so  well  knowa  to  Ibe 

«c.eri«.io  bm.ery  and  judgmem,  and  sin.e  the  clo^  of  '^  l^£'',«?„'::f„*^„rf,,^^;f^,l, 
esMnlial  assistance,"     The  bold  and  desperate  measure  of  pres. 
the  Lawrence  alone,  and  exposing  her  to  the  whole  fire  of  the 
before  ihe  other  ships  could  be  gol  up,  haa  been  censored  a; 
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nilea  of  naval  war  ;  bul  there  are  seasons  when  the  ooramander  niuat  rely  more  m  th« 
danne  promptness  of  his  measures,  than  on  nice  caleulaiions  of  comparative  sctength  Nei- 
ther Bonaparte  nor  Nelson  ever  stopped  lo  measure  accQtately  the  strengih  of  the  respeetiv. 
combB  ants.  The  resuk  is  ihe  acknowledged  and  generally  the  beat  criterion  of  merit :  and 
It  shonJd  not  detract  from  the  eclat  of  the  successful  commander,  that  bis  measures  were 
bold  and  decisive. 

Two  days  after  the  battle,  two  Indian  chiefi,  who  had  been  selected  for  their  eMI  as 
marksmen,  nnd  stationed  in  the  tops  of  the  Dettoi!,  for  the  purpose  of  picking  off  the  Ameri- 
can officers,  were  found  snugly  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  the  Detroit.  These  savages, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  ships  of  no  greater  magnitude  than  what  they  could  slins  on 
th«r  backs,  when  the  action  became  warm,  were  so  pnnlc-strackat  the  terrors  of  the  s-Sne, 
and  the  strange  perils  that  surrounded  them,  that,  looking  at  each  other  with  amazement 
Ihey  voniteruted  their  aismficant "  quonh,"  and  precipitately  descended  to  the  hold.  In 
tbeir  ilritash  uniforms  hanging  m  bags  upon  their  femiahed  bodies,  they  were  brought  before 
Commodore  Perry,  fed,  and  discharged  ;  no  further  parole  being  necessary,  to  prevent  their 
aiterwards  engaging  m  the  contest  The  slain  of  the  crews  of  bolh  souadroi^  were  com- 
mitted to  thp  lake  immediately  after  the  nclion.  The  next  day,  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
the  American  and  Bmish  officers  who  hud  fii Hen,  were  performed  at  an  opening  on  the 
margin  of  the  bay,  m  an  appropriate  and  affecting  manner.  The  crews  of  both  fleets 
uniwd  u.  the  ceremony.  The  stUlnefs  of  the  weather— the  procession  of  boats— the  music 
-the  slow  and  regular  rnolion  of  the  oars,  striking  in  eiact  time  with  the  notes  of  .he 
solemn  dirge-ihe  mounifiil  wavmg  of  the  Hag^the  sound  of  the  minute-guns  from  all  the 
sliips— the  wild  and  sohtary  aspect  of  the  place,  gave  to  these  funeral  rites  a  most  impres- 
me  mflnence,  and  formed  an  affbctiug  contrast  with  the  terrible  conflict  of  the  preceding 
flay,  i ben  the  people  of  the  two  squadrons  were  engaged  in  the  deadly  strife  of  arms- 
now  they  were  associated  as  brothers,  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  slain  of  both 
nations,  l  wo  American  officers.  Lieutenant  Brooks  and  Midshipman  Laub,  of  the  Law- 
rence ;  and  three  Bniish,  Captain  Finnis  and  Lientenant  Stoke  of  the  Charlotte,  and  Lieu- 
tenant  (garland  of  the  Detroit,  lie  interred  by  the  side  of  each  other,  m  this  lonely  place  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  a  frw  paces  from  the  beach. 

This  interesting  battle  was  fooght  midway  of  the  lake,  between  the  two  hostile  armies, 
who  lay  on  the  opposite  shores,  wailing  in  anxious  expectation,  its  result.  The  allied 
British  and  Indian  forces,  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  five  hundred,  under  Proctor  and 
1  ecumseh,  were  at  Maiden,  rendy,  in  case  of  a  successful  issue,  to  renew  their  ravages  on 
the  American  borders. 

Port  Clinton,  the  county  seat,  laid  out  in  1827,  is  120  miles  north 
ol  Lolumbus.  It  js  situated  on  a  beautiful  bay,  on  the  right  bank  of 
Portage  river.  It  has  a  good  harbor— iu  which  is  a  light-house— and 
about  60  dwellings.  It  is  about  the  only  village  in  the  county,  and 
may  ultimately  be  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
_  Most  of  the  islands  in  Lake  Erie  are  off  this  county.  Their  exact 
situation  and  size  was  not  known,  until  the  recent  survey  by  the 
United  States  government,  and  all  the  maps  heretofore  published  are 
erroneous  respecting  them. 

Kelly's  Island,  recently  formed  into  a  township  of  the  same  name 
has  18  families,  and  2800  acres.  It  is  resorted  to  by  steamers,  Tor 
wood  and  water,  and  harborage  in  storms.  Its  harbor  is  good,  and 
large  quantities  of  excellent  limestone  are  quarried,  for  building  and 
other  purposes :  some  of  the  most  elegant  structures  in  Detroit  are 
buiit  with  It.  The  Put-in-Bay  islands  are  North,  South  and  Middle 
Bass,  Sugar,  Gibraltar,  Strontian— so  called  from  the  quantity  of 
Etrontian  found  there— with  numerous  small  islets,  containing  half  an 
acre  and  less.  South  Bass  is  the  largest,  and  contains  about  1300 
acres.  Upon  it  are  several  caves,  which  are  much  visited.  Some 
ot  the  officers  slain  at  Perry's  victory  were  hastily  buried  here, 
m  the  sand  near  the  shore,  and  many  of  the  bones  have  been 
washed  away  by  the  invading  waters.     Middle  and  North  Bass 
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have  each  about  700  acres.  On  Middle  Bass  is  one  fdmily,  and  on 
South  Bass  two  or  three.  This  cluster  is  about  8  miles  nw.  of 
Kelly's  Island,  which,  with  that,  are  within  the  legal  jurisdiction  of 
this  county. 

Point-au-Pele— so  called  from  lying  otTa  locality  of  that  name  in 
Canada — is  the  largest  island  in  the  lake,  being  about  8  miles  in 
length.  It  was  on  the  ice  near  this  island,  that  "  the  patriots" — so 
called,  under  Capt.  Bradley,  of  Sandusky  City,  had  the  skirmish  with 
the  British  cavalrj'  a  few  years  since,  and  repulsed  them.  The  three 
Sisters — East,  Middle  and  West  Sister — are  uninhabited.  The  last 
is  the  largest,  and  has  not  over  50  or  CO  acres.  Middle  island  has 
about  the  same  area,  and  the  Hen  and  Chickens  are  quite  small. 


PAULDIXG. 

Paulding  was  formed  from  old  Indian  territory,  April  1st,  1820. 
It  was  named  from  John  Paulding,  a  native  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y,,  and 
one  of  the  three  militia  men  who  captured  Major  Andre,  in  the  wai 
of  the  revolution:  he  died  in  1818.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the 
county  covered  by  the  Black  Swamp.  The  principal  crops  are 
corn,  wheat  and  oats.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  townships  in 
1840,  with  their  population. 

Auglaize,  298  Carroll,  345 

Brown,  181  Grain,  211 

The  population  of  Paulding,  in  1840,  was  1035,  or  about  2  inhab- 
itants to  a  square  mile. 

Charioe,  the  county  seat,  is  on  the  Auglaize  river  and  Miami  Ex- 
tension canal,  137  miles  nw.  of  Columbus,  and  12  south  of  Defiance. 
It  was  laid  out  about  the  year  1840,  and  contains  a  few  families  only. 
Ockenoxy's  town  stood  on  the  site  of  Charioe — so  called  from  a 
chief  who  resided  there,  and  who  was  reputed  an  obstinate,  cruel 
man.  The  village,  later,  was  called  Charioe,  from  an  Ottawa  chief, 
distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  sprightliness  in  debate. 

Five  miles  north,  at  the  junction  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  and 
Miami  Extension  canals,  is  a  small  village,  called  Junction.  Eleven 
miles  west  from  the  junction,  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  is 
Antwerp,  also  a  small  town. 


PERRY. 

Perev  was  formed  March  1st,  1817,  from  Washington,  iruskingum 
and  Fairfield,  and  named  from  Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry.  The 
surface  is  mostly  roiling,  and  in  the  south  hilly,  the  soil  is  clayey,  and 
in  the  middle  and  northern  part  fertile.     Much  excellent  tobacco  is 
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raised  in  the  southern  part,  and  wheat  in  the  centrt  and  north.  The 
principal  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  liay,  tobacco,  beef  cattle, 
pork  and  wool.  The  foliowing  is  a  list  of  the  townships  in  1840, 
with  their  population. 

Bearfield,     1455        Jackson,  !7(>0         Reading,       3936 

Clayton,       1602        Madison,  1107         Salt  Lick,     1243 

Harrison,     1034        Monday  Creek,  98«         Thorn,  2006 

Hopewell,    1544         Monroe,  999 

The  population  of  Perry,  in  1820,  was  8429,  in  1830,  14,063,  and 
in  1840,  19,340 ;  or  48  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

This  county  was  first  settled  by  Pennsylvania  Germans,  about  the 
years  1803  and  1803.  Of  the  eariy  settlers  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing are  recoilected  :  John  Hammond,  David  Pugh,  Robt.  M'Clung, 
Isaac  Brown,  John  and  Anthony  Clayton,  Isaac  Reynolds,  Daniel 
Shearer,  Peter  Overmyer,  Adam  Binckley,  Wm.  and  Jacob  Dusen- 
bury,  John  Poorman,  John  Finck,  Daniel  Parkinson  and  John  Lash- 
Jey.  The  first  church  erected  in  the  county  was  at  New  Reading  : 
it  was  a  Lutheran  church,  of  which  the  llev.  Mr,  Foster  was  the 
pastor :  shoitly  after,  a  Baptist  church  was  built  about  three  miles 
east  of  Somerset. 

The  road  through  this  county  was,  "  from  1800  to  1815,  the  great 
thoroughfare  between  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  the  eastern  states, 
or  until  steamboat  navigation  created  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
travellers — a  perpetual  stream  of  emigrants  rolled  westward  along 
its  course,  giving  constant  occupation  to  hundreds  of  tavern  keepers, 
seated  at  short  distances  along  its  borders,  and  consuming  all  the 
spare  grain  raised  by  the  inhabitants  for  many  miles  north  and  south 
of  its  line.  Groups  of  merchants  on  horseback,  with  led  horses,  laden 
with  Spanish  dollars,  travelled  by  easy  stages  every  spring  anil 
autumn  along  its  route,  congregated  in  parties  of  ten  or  twenty  in- 
dividuals, for  mutual  protection,  and  armed  with  dirks,  pocket  pistols, 
and  pistols  in  holsters,  as  robberies  sometimes  took  place  in  the  more 
wilderness  parts  of  the  road.  The  goods,  when  purchased,  were 
wagoned  to  Pittsburgh,  and  sent  in  large  flat  boats,  or  keel  boats,  to 
their  destination  below,  while  the  merchant  returned  on  horseback 
to  his  home,  occupying  eight  or  ten  weeks  in  the  whole  tour." 

Somerset,  the  county  seat,  is  43  miles  easterly  from  Columbus,  on 
the  Macadamized  road  leading  from  Zanesville  to  Lancaster,  from 
each  of  which  it  is  18  miles,  or  midway,  which  circumstance  gave  it, 
when  originally  laid  out,  the  name  of  Middletown, 

In  1807,  John  Finck  erected  the  first  log-cabin  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  place.  Having  purchased  a  half  section  of  land,  he  laid  out,  in 
1810,  the  eastern  part  of  the  town :  the  western  part  was  laid  out  by 
Jacob  Miller.  They  became  the  first  settlers:  the  first  died  about 
11,  and  the  last  about  20  years  since.  The  present  name,  Somerset, 
was  derived  from  Sonjerset,  Penn.,  from  which  place  and  vicinity 
most  of  the  early  settlers  came.  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Lutheran  seminary  at  Columbus  have  voted  to  remove  it  to  this 
place.     The  town  contains  1  Lutheran,  2  Catholic  and  1  Methodist 
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.  It  on  fcundeij    1  tobacci  wiiehoiise  3  newspif  er  pnnt 
IbTdP         tile    t  !  il      f  HOOinlnhlirt       Avei\ 
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t  n  e  in  the  town  a  nunnery  to  which  is  ittiched  St  IVrary  s  seim 
t  tiv  a  school  foi  jouiiff  females  It  is  well  c inducted  ind  nian> 
1  rotestant  families  send  their  daughteis  heie  tu  be  educated,  The 
(  •thoiics  are  also  about  building  a  college  for  the  reception  of  all 
0  irnosed  to  patronize  it. 

About  two  miles  south  of  Somerset  are  the  buildings  shown  in  the 
atnexedview  The  ele^int  fuildin^  in  ihe  centte  is  St  Jo  ephs 
ciurch  lecent!}  erected    on  the  nght  is  seen  the  consent  buildint, 


Omctni  of  Dominican  Friars,  ^c. 
the  structure  partly  shown  beyond  St.  Joseph's  church,  is  the  oldest 
Catholic  church  in  the  state.     The  history,  of  which  we  give  an  ex- 
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tract  from  an  article  in  the  United  States  Catholic  Magazine  for 
January,  1847,  entitled  "the Catholic  Church  in  Ohio." 

The  first  ehapel,  of  which  we  hsve  any  authentic  record,  thsl  was  ever  confecraled  to 
Almightj'  God  within  our  hordere,  waa  Si.  Joseph's,  in  Perry  coanty,  which  was  solemniy 
bleared  on  the  6th  of  December,  1818,  by  Rev.  Edward  Fenwick  and  his  nephew.  Rev.  N. 
D.  Yonng,  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  bolh  natives  of  Maryland,  and  deriving  iheir  juria- 
dielion  from  the  venernbie  Dr.  Flaget,  who  was  then  the  only  bishop  between  the  AUe- 
glienies  and  ihe  MissisTippi.  This  chapel  was  first  built  of  log?,  (o  which  an  addition  of 
SI  one  was  fuhseqnently  made,  eo  that  it  was,  for  a  conjiderable  lime,  "  paHly  logs  and  portly 
etone,"  When  the  congreiration,  which  consisted  of  only  ten  families  when  the  chapel  was 
first  opened,  had  increased  in  number,  the  logs  disappeared,  and  a  new  addition,  or,  lo 
speak  more  correctly,  a  separate  church  of  brick  marked  the  progress  of  improvement,  and 
afforded  new  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ftilhtol.  An  humble  convent,  whose 
reverend  iiimnles,  one  Americnii,  N.  D.  Young,  one  Irishman,  Thomas  Martin,  and  one 
Belgian,  Vincent  de  Rymacher,  cheerfiilly  shared  iu  all  the  hardshipa  and  privations  inci- 
dent to  the  new  colony,  was  erected  near  the  church,  and,  from  ita  peaceful  precincts,  the 
savingtruibsofiailh  were  conveyed,  and  its  divine  sacraments  administered  to  many  a  weary 
emigrant  who  had  almost  despaired  of  enjoying  those  blessings  in  the  eolilude  which  he  had 
selected  for  his  home.  The  benedictions  of  the  poor,  and  the  refrejhing  dews  of  heaven', 
dpfccnded  on  the  spiritual  seed  thus  sovni.  It  incressed  and  multiplied  the  hundred  fold. 
New  congregations  were  formed  in  Somerset,  Lancaster,  Zanesville,  St.  Barnabas,  Morgan 
Ponnty,  Rehobolh  and  St.  Patrick's,  seven  miles  from  St.  Joseph's,  and  m  Sapp'a  settle- 
ment, and  varioas  other  stations  still  more  distant,  was  the  white  habit  of  St.  Dominic 
hailed  by  the  lonely  Catholic  as  the  harbinger  of  glad  lidingB,  and  the  symbol  of  the  joy, 
the  purity,  and  Ihe  triumphs  which  attest  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promises  made  by  her  divine  founder  to  the  church. 

At  this  place,  a  number  of  young  men  are  being  educated  for  the 
priesthood  of  the  Dominican  order.  A  large  library  is  connected 
with  the  institution,  which  affords  facilities  to  the  students  ia  be- 
coming acquainted  with  church  history  and  literature.  Among  them 
are  the  writings  of  many  of  the  fathers  and  rare  books,  some  of 
which  were  printed  before  the  discovery  of  America. 

In  this  county  are  many  ancient  mounds,  of  various  dimensions, 
and  four  or  five  miles  in  a  nw.  direction  from  Somerset,  is  an  ancient 
stone  fort.  Although  irregular  in  shape,  it  approaches  a  triangle. 
Near  the  center  is  a  stone  mound,  about  12  feet  high,  and  in  the  wall 
a  smaller  one.  The  fort  encloses  about  forty  acres.  Just  south  of  it 
is  a  square  work,  containing  about  half  an  acre. 

Thomville,  9  miles  n.  of  Somerset,  near  the  reservoir  of  the  feeder 
of  the  Ohio  canal,  is  a  thriving  town,  containing  2  churches,  several 
forwarding  houses,  3  stores,  and  about  500  inhabitants. 

"  This  portion  of  country  was  settled  about  1810 ;  land  was  then  so  cheap  in  the  neigh- 
borhood that  one  Beesaolier  purchased  90  acres  for  an  old  black  mare  ;  luckily,  in  laying 
out  the  country,  two  important  roads  intersected  his  purchase.  He  immediately  bad  it  sur- 
veyed into  town  lota:  naming  it  New  Lebanon,  an  embryo  town  sprang  into  ciistence. 
This  look  place  about  1815.  It  was  afterwards  changed  lo  Thomville,  from  being  in  ibe 
township  of  Thorn." 

New  Lexington,  9  miles  s.  of  Somerset,  contains  4  stores,  3 
churches,  and  about  300  inhabitants.  Rehoboth,  7  miles  se.  of  Som- 
erset, has  2  churches,  3  stores,  2  tobacco  warehouses,  and  about  300 
people.  New  Reading,  Crossinville,  Oakfield  and  Straitsville  are 
also  small  places,  the  first  of  which,  by  the  census  of  1840,  had  193 
inhabitants. 
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PICKAWAY. 

Pickaway  was  formed  Jan.  12th,  1810,  from  Ross,  Fairfield  and 
Franklin :  the  name  is  a  mis-spelling  of  Piqua,  the  name  of  a  tribe 
of  the  Shawanoese,  for  the  significatien  of  which  see  page  362.  The 
name  was  immediately  derived  from  the  plains  in  the  county.  The 
surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  generally  very  fertile  and  productive  in 
grain.  In  many  places  the  eye  will  take  in  at  a  single  glance  500 
acres  of  corn  at  one  view.  The  country  has  the  four  varieties  of 
woodland,  barren,  plain  and  prairie.  The  barrens  were  originally 
covered  with  shrub  oak,  and  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  valueless, 
but  proved  to  be  excellent  for  grass  and  oats.  The  original  settlers 
were  mainly  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions are  com,  wheat,  oats,  grass,  pork,  wool  and  neat  cattle. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 
Circleville,     2973        Madison,  851         Scioto,  920 

Darby.  1052        Muhlenburgh,  653        Walnut,        1798 

Deer  Creek,  1376        Monroe,  1352         Washington,  1194 

Harrison,       1149  Pickawav,       1574         Wayne,  779 

Jackson,  993        Salt  Creek,     1815 

The  population  of  Pickaway  in  1820,  was  18,143,  in  1830,  15,935, 
and  in  1840,  20,169;  or  40  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

Much  of  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Scioto  is  farmed  by 
tenants,  who  receive  either  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits,  or  pay 
stated  rents.  The  farther  removed  the  ownership  of  iand  from  those 
who  cultivate  it,  the  worse  is  it  for  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  a  country.  Slavery  is  worse  than  the  tenant  system,  and  actual 
ownership  the  best  of  all.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Virginia  military  dis- 
trict, much  of  which  is  held  in  large  tracts  by  wealthy  men,  with 
tenants  under  them,  does  not  thrive  as  well  as  some  other  parts  of 
the  state  having  a  poorer  soil,  but  cultivated  by  those  who  both  hold 
the  plow  and  own  the  iand. 

Within  the  connly.onlhe  west  Bide  of  the  river,  is  a  territory  of  about  290  square  miles, 
containing  a  populntion  of  8^76,  averaging  a  fraction  leaa  than  30  to  the  square  miie  ;  wiiila 
the  territory  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  within  the  county,  embracing  only  209  square 
miles,  Bnateina  a  population  of  11,349— averaging  almost  55  to  the  square  mile.  This  dis- 
parity in  the  density  of  population  of  the  territory  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  river, 
arises  principally  from  fo»r  caueea :  1st,  the  large  surveys  in  which  the  land  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  was  originally  located.  This  prevented  persons  of  small  means  from  seeking 
ferras  there ;  9d,  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  real  owner  of  these  surveys,  who  generally 
resided  in  some  of  the  aoulhern  Atlantic  slates,  or  Kentucky,  and  who  frequently  had  no 
agent  here  to  sub-divide,  show,  or  sell  the  lands ;  3d,  the  frequent  inietferenee  of  different 
entries  and  surveys  there  with  each  other,  which  rendered  the  titles  insecure.  Though  only 
a  sraaJl  portion  of  tbe  lands  were  subject  to  (his  last  difficulty,  yet  many  perflons  were  there- 
by deterred  from  purchasing  and  fettling  upon  Iheiu ;  4th,  the  greater  disposition  in  th« 
inhabitants  there  to  engross  large  tracts  of  land,  instead  of  purchasing  smaller  tracts,  and 
expending  more  upon  their  improvements.  This  last  continues  to  be  the  great  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  increase  of  population  noio  on  those  lands. 

To  an  observing  traveller,  passing  directly  through  the  county  from  east  to  west,  the  con- 
trast is  very  striking.  While  on  the  one  side  he  finds  the  lands  well  improved,  with  fields 
of  moderate  size,  well  fenced,  with  a  good  bam  and  neat  dweihng  house  to  each  adjacent 
farm  j  on  the  other,  he  finds  occasionally  baronial  nianaions, "  hke  angel's  visits,  few  and 
51 
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ftr  belween,"  wilh  rarely  a  bam,  and  each  field  large  enough  for  Iwo  or  three  good  ramii, 
Between  these  mansions  he  will  find  the  old  pioneer  log  dwellings,  and  the  elovenly  cnlti- 
valion  of  the  first  settlers.  The  prices  of  the  same  quality  of  land  on  the  east  aide  arc 
generally  about  double  those  on  the  west  aide,  A  part  of  this  difference  in  the  artificial 
appearance  and  culdvalion  of  the  conntry  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  resolu,  no 
doubt,  from  the  different  ori^n  of  the  inhabitants.  Those  on  the  eesc  side  originated 
mostly  from  Pennsylvania  ;  while  those  on  the  west  side  had  their  origin  generally  in  the 
more  noithem  slave  slates.  Habits  brought  wilh  the  first  emigrants  cannot  be  changeJ  at 
once,  though  Unie  and  the  operation  of  our  laws  will  gradually  modify  ihem.  Already,  in 
several  neighborhoods  west  of  the  river,  the  plan  of  smaller  farms  and  belter  improvements 
has  commenced  ;  and  a  few  years  of  prosperona  induslry  will  produce  the  neat  farm  cottage 
andlhe  well-stored  bam,  wilh  the  productive  fields  of  variegated  crops  and  delicioas  fiuils, 
which  render  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  so  desirable.  These  are  the  blessings  designed  by 
a  bounliful  Benefiiclor  to  compensate  for  the  toils,  eiposures  and  hardships  incident  lo  the 
pursuit  of  forming.  Without  these  comforts,  it  would  be  the  barren  drudgery  of  the  toil- 
Three  and  a  half  miles  '<outh  nf  Ciicleville  aie  the  celebrated 
Pickaway  Plains,  said  to  contain  the  iichest  bod}  of  land  in  Ohio. 
"They  are  divided  into  two  paits,  the  gieater  or  upper  plains,  and 


Map  of  the  Ancien. 
[Explanations. — A,  Ancient  works, 
at  Old  Chillicothe,  now  West&U,  four  miles  below  Circleville  :  I 
through  Grenadier  Squaw  town,  and  from  thence  up  the  Congo  ■ 
opposite  side  of  the  creek,  about  Ij  miles  from  its  mouth.     C.  Black  mountain,  a 

*  Historical  sketch  of  Pickaway  county. 
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fftnce  wesl  of  ihe  old  Barr  marsion.  D,  Council  house,  a  short  dialnnce  he.  of  the  rcM- 
denceof  Wm.  Renick.jr.  The  two  para  lis  1  lines  a  1  this  point  represent  the  gauntlet  through 
which  prisoners  were  forced  to  ran,  and  0.  the  stake  at  which  they  were  burnt,  which  lost 
is  on  a  commanding  eleva lion.  F,  The  camp  of  Col.  Lawia,  just  south  of  the  residence  ol 
Geo.  Wolf.  E.  The  point  where  Lord  Dunmore  met  with  and  stopped  the  army  of  Lewis 
when  on  their  way  to  attack  the  Indiana  :  it  is  opposite  the  mansion  of  Major  John  Boggs. 
G.  The  rcHJdenceof  Judge  GUIs,  near  which  is  shown  the  position  of  Cajnp  Charlolie.] 

the  lesser  or  lower  one.  The  soil  was  very  black  when  first  culti- 
vated :  the  result  of  vegetable  decomposition  through  a  long  succes- 
sion of  ages.  These  plains  are  based  on  water-worn  ffravel  and 
pebbles.  The  upper  plain  is  at  least  160  feet  above  the  oed  of  the 
river,  which  passes  about  a  mile  west  of  them.  Their  form  is  ellip- 
tical, with  the  longest  diameter  from  northeast  to  southwest,  being 
about  seven  miles  by  three  and  a  half  or  four  miles.  They  were 
destitute  of  trees  when  first  visited  by  the  whites.  The  fertility  was 
such  as  to  produce  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  or  fifty  of  wheat,  to 
the  acre,  for  many  years,  but  they  are  now  less  productive."  These 
plains  have  but  lew  trees  or  shrubs  within  reach  of  the  eye,  except 
along  the  distant  borders.  The  early  settlers  in  the  vicinity  pro- 
cured ail  their  fodder,  a  coarse,  natural  grass,  from  the  plains,  which 
grew  several  feet  above  a  man's  head.  It  was  extremely  difficult 
to  break  up,  requiring  the  strongest  teams.  The  cultivation  of  corn, 
which  grew  to  the  height  of  12  or  15  feet,  weakened  their  natural  fer- 
tility. Originally,  the  plains  were  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of 
beautiful  flowers. 

The  annexed  map  is  reduced  from  one  20j  inches  by  17j,  made 
from  the  survey  of  P.  N.  White,  for  Felix  Renick,  of  Ross.  The 
country  represented  is  about  7  miles  square.  Of  all  places  in  the 
west,  this  pre-eminently  deserves  the  name  of  "  classic  ground." 
Here,  in  olden  time,  burned  the  council-fires  of  the  red  man ;  here 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  genera!  council  were  discussed,  and  the 
important  questions  of  peace  and  war  decided.  On  these  plains  the 
allied  tribes  marched  forth  and  met  General  Lewis,  and  fought  the 
sanguinary  battle  at  Point  Pleasant.  Here  it  was  tliat  Logan  made 
his  memorable  speech,  and  here,  too,  that  the  noted  campaign  of 
Dunmore  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  treaty,  or  rather  a  truce,  at 
Camp  Charlotte. 

From  the  "  Remarks"  appended  to  this  map,  by  Mr.  Renick,  we 
extract  the  following. 
Among  the  circumstances  which  invest  this  region  with  extraordinary  interest,  is  the  fact, 

ducted  from  the  neighboring  states.  Here  they  were  immolated  on  the  altar  of  the  red 
man's  vengeance,  and  made  to  suifer,  to  the  death,  all  the  tortures  savage  ingenuity  could 
invent,  as  a  sort  of  expiation  for  the  aggressions  of  (heir  race.  Strange  does  it  seem  that 
human  beuigs,  on  whom  nature  had  bestowed  such  riches  of  intellect,  could  be  brought,  by 
ibrce  of  habit,  not  only  to  commit,  bnt  to  delight  in  eommilling,  such  enormous  cruelties  as 
they  often  practised  on  many  of  their  helpless  victims — acts  which  had  (he  direct  effect  of 
.  biuiging  down  letatiation ,  in  some  form  or  other,  on  their  own  heads.  But  that  they  should 
contend  to  the  last  extremity  for  so  delightful  a  spot,  will  not  be  wondered  at  by  the  most 
common  observer  on  a  view  of  the  premises.  For  pictutesqueness,  fertility  of  soil,  and  every 
other  concomitant  to  make  it  desirable  tor  human  habitation,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  locality  in  the  western  country,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  The  towns  were  well  sup- 
plied with  good  spring  water  ;  some  of  the  adjacent  bottom  lands  were  susceptible  of  beinp 
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made  to  produce,  as  nature  has  left  them,  one  hundred  bushels  of  Indian  com  to  llie  acre, 
and  all  other  grains  and  vegetables  in  proportion. 

The  Black  Mountain,  represenied  on  the  map  by  C,  (so  called  by  the  nativea,  but  why 
80  named  tradition  hath  not  informed  us,)  is  a  ridge  eomewhat  in  the  shape  of  ati  inverted 
boat,  elevated  from  130  to  150  feet  above  the  bottom  prairie  immediately  in  its  vicinity 
and  commanda  from  its  aammit  a  full  view  of  the  high  plains  and  the  country  around  it  to 
a  great  ejtlent.  This  facility  the  natives  enjoyed,  for  they  were  in  the  practice  yearly  of 
burning  over  the  country,  which  kept  down  the  undergrowth,  while  the  larger  growth  was 
so  sparse  as  not  materially  to  intercept  the  view.  This  elevated  ridge  answered  the  Indian 
some  valuable  purposes.  No  enemy  could  approach,  in  day  time,  who  could  not,  from  its 
Bununil,  be  descried  at  a  great  distance  ;  and  by  repairing  thilher,  the  red  man  could  often 
have  a  choice  of  the  game  in  view,  and  his  sagacity  seldom  failed  him  in  the  endeavor  to 
approach  it  with  success.  The  burning-ground,  in  the  suburbs  of  Grenadier  Squawtowo, 
represented  m  the  map,  was  also  situated  on  an  elevated  spot,  which  commands  a  fiill  view 
ot  all  the  other  towns  within  the  drawing,  ho  that  when  a  victim  was  at  the  stake,  and  the 
flamea  ascending,  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  towns,  who  could  not  be  present,  might, 
J?,  ^  J'"  i'  "i*^»s'^.  enjoy  >he  scene  by  sight  and  unagination.  The  burning-ground  at  Old 
LhiLlicothe  was  somewhat  similar,  b^ins  in  full  view  of  the  burning-ground  at  Squawtown, 
the  Black  Mountain,  and  two  or  three  other  small  towns  in  other  parts  of  the  plains. 

TheGrenadicrsquaw.whosename  the  above  tovni  bore,  was  a  Hister  to  Cornstalk.  She 
was  represented  as  bemg  a  woman  of  great  muscular  strength  ;  and,  like  her  brother,  pos- 
sessed of  a  superior  intellect. 

From  Eccoutits  most  to  be  relied  on,  it  was  to  Grenadier  Squawtown  that  Slover,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Crawford's  defeat,  in  1789,  was  brought  to  suffer  a  similar  death  to 
that  which  Crawford,  his  commander,  had  undergone  a  few  days  before,  bnt  from  which 
through  Providential  aid,  he  was  relieved  and  enabled  lo  make  his  escape.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  escape  have  been  previously  pubhshed  ;  but  as  they  seem  to  be  inseparably 
connected  with  the  history  of  this  spot,  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  repealing  them  here.  After 
his  capture,  on  his  way  thither,  he  had  been  very  much  abused  at  the  different  towns  he 
passed  through,  beaten  with  clubs,  4.C.  On  his  arrival  here  he  had  a  similar  punish- 
ment to  undergo.  A  council  was  held  over  him,  and  he  was  doomed  to  die  the  death 
that  Crawford  had  suflered  The  day  was  appointed  for  the  consummation  of  the  horrid 
deed,  and  its  morning  dawned  without  any  unpropilious  appearances  to  mar  the  antici- 
pated enjoyments  of  the  natives  collected  from  the  neighboring  towns  (o  witness  the  scene. 
Attheappointedtime,Sloverwas)edforth,strippednaked,  tied  to  the  fetal  stake,  and  the 
lire  kindled  around  him.  Jnst  as  his  tormentors  were  about  to  commence  the  torture  it 
seemed  thai  the  Great  Spirit  looked  dovim,  and  said,  "  No  !  this  horrid  deed  shall  not  'be 
done  <■•  Immediately  the  heavens  were  overcast ;  the  forked  iighturngs  in  all  duTMrtions 
flew;  inmighty  peals  the  thunder  rolled,  and  seemed  (o  shake  the  earth  lo  its  centre  ;  the 
rain  in  copious  torrents  (ell,  and  quenched  the  threatening  flames  before  they  had  done  the 
victim  much  injury— continuing  to  a  late  hour.  The  natives  stood  dumb-founded— some- 
whal  fearing  that  the  Great  Spirit  was  not  pleased  with  what  they  were  about  to  do.  But 
had  they  been  never  so  much  mclined,  there  was  not  time  left  ihat  evening  lo  carry  ont 
their  usual  savage  observances.  Slover  was  therefore  taken  from  the  slake,  and  conducted 
to  an  empty  house,  lo  an  upper  log  of  which  he  was  fastened  by  a  buffalo-tug  lied  around 
his  neck,  and  his  arms  were  pinioned  behind  him  by  a  cord.  Two  warriors  were  set  over 
him  as  a  guard,  to  prevent  his  escape  in  the  night.  Here  again  Providence  seemed  to  in- 
lertere  in  ftvor  of  Slover,  by  causing  a  restless  sleep  to  come  over  his  guard.  Until  a  late 
hour  the  Indians  tat  up,  smoking  their  pipes  and  talking  to  Slover— using  alllheir  ingenuity 
to  tantaliM  him,  asking  "how  he  would  like  lo  eat  fire,"  &c.  At  length  one  of  them  lay 
down,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  The  other  conlmtied  smoking  and  talking  with  Slover  some 
time.  After  midnight,  a  deep  sleep  came  upon  him.  He  also  iay  down,  and  soon  thought 
of  nothmg  save  in  dreamaof  the  anticipated  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  in  torturing  their  pris- 
oner neit  day.  Slover  then  resolved  to  make  an  efTorl  lo  get  loose,  and  soon  extricated 
one  of  his  hands  from  the  cords.  He  then  tried  lo  unloose  the  tug  around  his  neck,  but 
without  effect.  He  had  not  long  been  thus  engaged  before  one  of  the  Indians  got  up  and 
smoked  his  pipe.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Slover  kept  very  still  for  fear  of  a  discovery ; 
but  the  Indian  being  again  overcome  vrith  sleep,  again  lay  down.  Slover  then  renewed 
his  exertions,  bul  for  some  time  without  elTect,  and  he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  After 
resting  awhile,  however,  he  resolved  lo  make  another  and  a  last  efTott,  He  put  hia  hand 
again  to  Ike  lug,  and,  as  he  related,  he  slipped  it  over  his  head  without  difficulty.  He  then 
got  out  of  the  house  as  quietly  as  possible,  sprang  over  a  fence  into  a  cornfield.  While 
passmg  through  the  field  he  came  near  running  over  a  squaw  and  hsr  children,  who  were 
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■leeping  under  a  tree.  To  avoid  diacovery,  he  deviated  from  a  Elraigln  tract,  and  rapidly 
hurried  to  the  upper  plain,  where,  aa  he  had  expected,  he  found  a  number  of  Indian  horse* 
Erazina,  Day  was  then  fairly  breaking.  He  untied  the  cord  from  the  other  arm,  wliicb  by 
this  lime  waa  very  mnch  swelled.  Selecting,  as  he  thoughl,the  beat  horse  he  could  Bee,  he 
made  a  bridle  of  the  cord,inounted  him,  and  rode  off  at  full  speed.  Abont  10  o'clock,  the 
horse  gave  out.  Slover  then  had  to  travel  on  fool  with  all  possible  speed  ;  and  between 
muaquitoes,  nettles,  brush,  briars,  thorns,  fcc,  by  the  thne  he  got  home,  he  had  more  the 
appearance  of  B  mass  of  raw  flesh  than  an  animate  being. 

The  history  of  the  expedition  of  Lord  Dunmore  against  these 
tOAvns  on  the  Scioto,  in  1774,  we  derive  from  the  discourse  upon  this 
subject  delivered  by  Chas.  Whittlesey,  Esq.,  before  the  historical  and 
philosophical  society  of  Ohio,  at  Columbus,  in  1840. 

In  Au=Tist,  1774,  Lord  Dunmore  coUected  a  force  of  3,000  men,  destined  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  towns  on  the  Scioto,  situated  within  the  present  limils  of  Pickaway  coanty. 
OnehaifoflhecarpawasraisedinBotetunrt.Fincastle,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  by  Col. 
Andrew  Lewis,  and  of  these,  1,100  were  in  rendezvous  at  the  levels  of  Green  Briar  on  the 
5th  of  September.  It  advanced  in  two  diviwona  ;  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Lewis, 
Blruck  the  great  Kenbawu,  and  followed  that  stream  to  the  Ohio.  The  right  wing,  attend- 
ed by  Dunmore  in  peraon,  pa^ed  the  mountains  at  the  Potomac  gap.  and  came  to  the  Ohio 
eomewhere  above  Wheeling.  About  the  6th  of  October,  a  talk  was  had  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  Sii  Nations  and  the  Dela wares,  some  of  whom  had  been  lo  the  Shawanese  towns  on  a 
mission  of  peace.  They  reported  unfovorably.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  to  form  a 
junction  beforE  reaching  the  Indian  villages,  and  Lewis  accordingly  halted  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kenhawa  on  the  6th  of  October  for  communicadon  and  orders  from  the  commander-in- 
chief  While  there  he  encamped  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Pohil 
Pleasant,  without  entrenchments  or  other  defences.  On  the  morning  of  die  10th  of  October, 
he  waa  attacked  by  1,000  chosen  wnrriora  of  the  western  confederacy,  who  had  abandoned 
their  towns  on  the  Pickaway  plains  to  meet  the  Virginia  troops,  and  give  them  battle  before 
the  two  corps  could  be  united.  The  Virginia  riflemen  occupied  a  Irinngular  point  of  land, 
between  the  right  bank  of  the  Kenhawa  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  accessible  only  froin 
(he  tear.  The  assault  was  therefore  in  this  quarter.  Within  an  hour  after  the  scouts  had 
reported  the  presence  of  the  Indians,  a  general  engagement  took  place,  extending  from  one 
bank  of  one  river  lo  the  other,  half  a  mile  from  the  point. 

Colonel  Andrew  Lewis,  who  seema  to  have  been  possessed  of  miUlary  talent,  acted  with 
steadiness  and  deciaon  in  this  emergency.  He  arrayed  hia  forces  promptly,  and  advanced 
10  meet  the  enemy,  with  force  equal  to  his  own.  Col.  Charles  Lewis,  widi  300  men,  form- 
ing the  right  of  the  line,  met  the  Indians  at  sunrise  and  sustained  the  first  attack.  Here  he 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  on!»;l,  and  hia  troops  receiving  ahnoat  the  entire  weight  of  the 
charge,  were  broken  and  gave  way.  Col,  Fleming  wilh  a  portion  of  the  command,  had 
advanced  along  the  shore  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  a  few  momenta  fell  in  with  iha  right  of  the 
Indian  line,  which  rested  on  the  river. 

The  effect  of  the  first  shock  was  to  stagger  the  left  wing,  as  it  had  done  the  right,  and 
its  commander,  also,  was  severely  wounded  at  an  early  slage  of  the  conflict ;  but  his  men 
soooeected  in  reaching  apiece  of  thnber  land,  and  maintained  dieir  position  until  the  reserve 
under  Col.  Field  reached  the  ground.  It  vrill  be  seen  byeiamining  Lewies  plan  of  the 
engagement,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  waa  fought,  that  an  advance  on  hia  part,  and  a 
retreat  of  his  opponent,  necessarily  weakened  their  Une  by  constantly  increasing  ila  length, 
if  it  exiended  from  river  to  river,  and  would  eventually  force  him  to  break  it  or  leave  his 
flanka  unprotected.  Those  acquainted  with  Indian  tactics  mform  ua,  that  it  is  the  great 
point  of  hia  generalship  to  preserve  his  flanks  and  overreach  thiae  of  his  enemy.  They 
continued,  therefore,  contrary  lo  their  usual  practice,  to  dispute  the  ground  with  the  perti- 
nacity of  veterans  along  tie  whole  hue — retreating  slowly  from  tree  to  tree,  till  one  o'clock, 
T.  M.,  when  they  reached  a  strong  position.  Here  bolh  parties  rested,  within  rifle,  range  of 
each  other,  and  continued  a  desultory  fire  along  a  firont  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  until  after 

The  desperate  nature  of  this  fight  may  be  inferred  from  the  deep-seated  animosity  of  both 
parties  towards  each  other,  the  high  courage  which  both  possessed,  and  the  consequences 
which  hung  upon  the  issue.  The  Virginians  lost  one  half  their  commissioned  ofliccrs  and 
52  men  killed.  Of  the  Indians,  21  were  left  on  the  field,  and  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
is  stated  at  233.     During  the  night,  the  Indiana  retreated  and  were  not  pursued. 

Having  failed  in  this  contest  with  the  troops  while  they  were  still  divides  in  two  parties, 
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they  changed  ihcir  plan  and  delernijned  at  once  lo  save  their  lowns  from  dcBtruction  by 
offers  of  peace. 

Simh  after  ihe  battle  was  over,  o  reinforcemenl  of  300  Fincaslle  troops,  and  alao  an  ex- 
press from  Lord  Dunmore,  arrived,  with  an  order  directing  this  division  to  advance  lowarda 
the  Shawanese  villages  without  delay.  Notwithstanding  ihe  order  was  given  in  ignorance 
of  the  engagement,  and  commanded  iheni  to  enter  the  enemy's  country  unsupported,  Col. 
Lewis  and  his  men  were  glad  to  comply  with  it,  and  thus  complete  the  overthrow  of  the 
allied  Indians, 

The  Virginians,  made  eager  with  success,  and  maddened  by  the  loss  of  eo  many  brave 
officers,  dashed  acroK  the  Ohio  in  pursuit  of  more  victims,  leaving  a  garrison  at  Point 
Pleasant.  Our  nest  information  of  them  is,  that  a  march  of  eighty  miles,  through  an  un- 
trodden wilderness,  has  been  performed,  and  on  the  34th  of  Oct.,  they  are  encamped  on  iha 
banks  of  Congo  crei.lt,  in  Pickaway  township,  Pickaway  county,  within  slriking  distance 
of  the  Indian  towns.  Tlieir  principal  village  was  occupied  by  Shawnees,  and  stood  upon 
ifie  ground  where  the  village  of  WestfcU  is  now  situated,  on  ihe  west  bank  of  the  Scioto, 
and  on  the  Ohio  canal,  near  the  south  line  of  the  same  county.  This  was  the  head-quat- 
tera  of  the  confedeialc  iribee,  and  was  called  Chillicothe  ;  and  because  there  were  other 
towns,  either  at  that  lime  or  soon  after,  of  the  same  nanie,it  was  known  as  Old  Chillicothe. 
One  of  them  was  located  at  the  present  village  of  Frankfort,  in  Ross  county,  on  the  north 
forkofPaintcreek,  and  others  onthewatera  of  ihc  Great  Miami.  In  the  mean  lime  Lord 
Dunmore  and  liis  men  had  descended  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Hockhocking, 
establkhed  a  depot,  and  creeled  some  defences  called  Fort  Gower.  From  this  poml  he 
probably  started  Ihe  eipress  directed  to  Lewis,  at  the  mouth  of  Kenhawa,  about  fifty  miles 
below,  and  inimedialely  commenced  his  march  up  the  Hockhocking  into  the  Indian  coun- 
try. For  the  nest  that  is  known  of  him,  he  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Camp  Charlotte,  on  the  left 
bank  of  Sippo  creelc,  about  seven  miles  southeast  of  Circleville,  where  he  arrived  before 
Lewis  reached  ihe  station  on  Congo,  as  above  slated.  Camp  Charlotte  was  atualed  about 
four  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of  Camp  Lewis,  on  the  farm  now  [1640]  owned  by  Thos. 
J.  WiDship,  Esq.,  and  was  consequently  farther  from  the  Cliilhcothe  villages  than  the  por- 
tion occupied  by  the  left  wing.  There  has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion  and  statement 
respecting  the  location  of  ihe  true  Old  Chillicothe  (own,  and  alao  iu  regard  to  the  positions 
of  Camp  Charlotte  and  Camp  Lewis.  The  associations  connected  with  those  places  have 
given  them  an  interest  which  will  never  decUne.  Tliis  is  probably  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
presenting  here,  in  detail,  the  evidence  upon  which  the  positions  of  these  several  poinu  are 
established. 

It  was  at  the  Chillicothe  towns  that  Logan  delivered  his  famous  speech.  It  was  not 
made  m  council,  for  he  refused  to  attend  at  Camp  Charlotte  where  the  talk  was  held,  and 
Dunmore  sent  a  trader  by  the  name  of  John  Gibson  to  inquu^  the  cause  of  bis  absence. 
The  Indians,  as  before  intimated,  had  made  propositions  to  the  governor  for  peace  and 
probably  before  he  was  aware  of  the  result  of  the  action  at  Kenhawa.  When  Gibson 
arrived  at  the  village,  Logan  came  to  him,  and  by  his  JLogan's)  request,  they  went  into  an 
adjoining  wood  and  sal  down.  Here,  after  shedding  abundance  of  tears,  the  honored  chief 
told  his  pathetio  story.*  Gibson  repeated  it  to  the  officers,  who  caused  it  to  be  published  in 
the  Virginia  Gazette  of  that  year.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  charged  with  making  improvements 
and  alterations  when  he  published  it  in  his  notes  on  Virginia  ;  but  from  the  concurrent  les- 
limony  of  Gibson,  Lord  Dunmore,  and  several  others,  it  appears  to  be  as  close  a  representa- 
tion of  the  original  as  could  be  obtained  under  the  circumstances.  The  only  versions  of  the 
speech  that  I  have  seen  are  here  contrasted,  in  order  lo  show  that  the  substance  and  senti- 
oud,  and  that  it  tnust  be  the  production  of  Logan,  or  of  John  Gibson,  the  only 

New  York,  Feb.  IS,1775. 
Eilract  of  a  letter  from  Va.— 

"I  make  no  doubt  the  following  speci- 
men of  Indian  eloquence  andmiBlahen  valor 
will  please  you,  but  you  must  make  allowan- 
ces for  the  unskillfulness  of  the  interpreter," 
"  I  appeal  to  any  while  man  to  say,  if 
ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry  and  I 
at ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  or 


while  man  who  heard  the 

original 

WilUamsburg,  Va.,  Feb,  4, 1775. 
The  following  is  said  to  be  a  message 
from  Captain  Logan,  an  Indian  warrior,  to 
Gov.  Dunmore,  after  the   battle   in  which 
Colonel  Charles  Lewis  was  slam,  delivered 
at  the  treaty : 

"  I  appeal  to  any  while  man  to  say  that 
he  ever  entered  Logan's  cabin  but  I  gave 
him  meat ;  that  he  ever  came  naked  hut  I 
clothed  hiin. 


•  Affidavit  of  John  Gibson,  Jafferson's  Not 
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"  In  the  course  of  the  last  war,  Logan  re- 
mained in  his  cabin  an  ndvocate  for  peace, 
1  had  audi  an  alTectio]!  for  the  white  people, 
that  I  was  pomled  at  by  the  rest  of  my  na- 
tion. I  should  have  ever  lived  with  them 
had  it  not  been  for  Col.  Cresap,  who,  laal 
year,  cut  off,  in  cold  blood,  all  the  relations 
of  Logan,  not  sparing  my  women  and  chil- 
dren. TTiere  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood 
in  the  veins  of  any  human  creature.  This 
called  upon  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought 
it,  I  have  killed  many,  and  fully  glniled 
my  revenge.  I  am  glad  there  is  a  prospect 
of  peace  on  accoant  of  (he  nation ;  but  I  beg 
you  will  not  entertain  a  thought  that  any 
thing  I  have  said  proceeds  from  fear.  Lo- 
gan disdains  the  thought.  He  will  not  turn 
on  hia  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there 
to  mourn  for  Logan  !     No  one." 


bloody  war,  Logan  remained  in  his  tent  an 
advocate  for  peace.  Nay,  such  was  my 
love  for  the  whites,  thai  those  of  my  own 
coantry  pointed  at  me  as  they  passed  by  and 
said,  '  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.' 
I  had  even  thought  to  live  with  you,  but  for 
the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap, 
the  last  spring,  in  coo!  blood,  and  unpro- 
voked, cut  off  all  the  relatives  of  Logan; 
not  sparing  even  my  women  and  children. 
There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the 
veins  of  any  human  creature.  This  called 
on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  I 
have  killed  many.  1  have  folly  glutted  my 
vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at 
the  beams  of  peace.  Yel,  do  not  harbor 
the  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  ftar. 
Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on 
his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to 
mourn  for  Logan  !  Not  one." 
same  as  the  copy  given  in  Jefferaon's  Notes, 
It  by  himself  at 


The  right  hand  translation  is  literally  the  s; 
page  124,  and  is  doubtless  the  version  given  ou-  -.,  — -  

It  was  repeated  throughout  the  North  American  colonies  as  a  lesson  of  eloquence  ir. 
schools,  and  copied  upon  the  pages  of  literary  iournals  in  Great  Britam  and  the  Continent. 
This  brief  effusion  of  mingled  pride,  courage  and  sorrow,  elevated  the  character  ol  the  na- 
tive American  throughont  the  mlelligent  world ;  and  the  place  where  it  waa  delivered  can 
never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  touching  eloquence  is  admired  by  men. 

Camp  Charlotte  was  situated  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  12,  town  lU,  range  ^l, 
upon  a  pleafiant  piece  of  ground  in  view  of  the  Pickaway  plains.  It  was  without  permanent 
defences,  or,  at  least,  there  are  no  remains  of  inlrenchments,  and  is  accessible  on  all  sides. 
The  creek  in  front  formed  no  impediment  to  an  approach  from  that  quarter,  tind  the  country 
is  level  in  the  rear.  Camp  Lewis  is  said  to  be  upon  more  defen^ble  ground  on  the  north- 
east quarter  of  section  30,  same  township  and  range.  The  two  encampments  have  often 
been  confounded  with  each  other u.      a       r 

Before  Lord  Dunmore  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  towns,  he  was  met  by  a  nag  oi 
truce,  home  by  a  white  man  named  Elliott,  desiring  a  halt  on  the  pan  of  the  troops,  and 
reqnestinff  for  the  chiefs  an  interpreter  with  whom  they  could  communicate.  To  this  his 
loKlship,  who,  accordmg  to  the  Virginians,  had  an  aversion  to  fighting  readily  a^nW^- 
They  forthermore  charged  him  with  the  design  of  forming  an  aUiance  wiih  the  confederacy, 
to  assist  Great  Britain  against  the  colonies  in  the  cnsw  of  the  revoluuon,  which  every  one 
foresaw.  He,  however,  moved  forward  to  Camp  Charlotte,  which  was  established  rather 
as  a  convenient  council  ground,  than  as  a  place  of  security  or  defence.  The  Yttginia 
militia  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  fighting,  and  their  disaatisfeclion  and  disappointment 
at  the  result  amounted  ahnost  tomutiny.  Lewis  refosed  to  obey  the  order  for  a  hall,  con- 
Bidering  the  enemy  as  already  within  his  grasp,  and  of  mferior  numbers  to  his  own.  Uun- 
more  as  we  have  seen,  went  in  person  to  enforce  his  orders,  and  it  is  said  drew  his 
Bword  upon  Colonel  Lewis,  threatening  him  with  instant  death  if  he  persisted  in  forther 

^'rhe'^M^ps  were  concentrated  at  Camp  Charlotte, numbering  about  3,500 men.  The  prin- 
cipal chiefii  of  the  Scioto  tribes  had  been  assembled,  and  some  days  were  spent  in  negotia- 
tiona  A  compact  or  treaty  was  at  length  concluded,  and  /our  hostages  put  m  possession 
of  the  governor  lo  be  taken  to  Virginia.  We  know  very  liitle  of  the  precise  terms  of  this 
treaty,  nor  even  of  the  tribes  who  gave  it  their  a-sent.  It  is  said  the  Indians  agreed 
to  make  the  Ohio  their  boundary,  and  the  whites  stipulated  not  to  pass  beyond  that  river. 
An  agreement  was  entered  into  for  a  talk  at  Pittsburgh  in  the  following  spring,  where  a 
more  fuU  treaty  was  to  be  made  ;  but  the  revoluaonary  movements  prevented. 

When  the  army  returned,  they  took  the  route  by  Fort  Gower, 
(see  p.  49,)  where,  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  10  days  after  the 
arrival  of  Lewis  at  Camp  Charlotte,  the  officers  held  a  meeting  "  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  grievances  of  British  America :  an 
officer  present  addressed  the  meeting  in  the  following  words  i 
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tu^^Zt  ^I'^'^Se  to  tlie  colony  and  onrselvea,  it  only  remains  tliat  we  sho"  d  Tiv  "ur 
counuy  the  alronger  assutnnce  iliat  we  are  ready  ol  all  limes  to  the  mmoal  of  ™r  „™^r  ,„ 
mainlam  and  defend  her  just  riehia  and  nrivileoeH  We  hnv.  n.-^A  -k  .  .u  '"^'"'"^"'  [° 
the  woods,  wi,ho„c  any  in^elUglnoe  fromZt'^or  frl  t"d  l'  Ste^«  PM.deTC''  S 
13  possible,  from  the  groundlea,  reports  of  dt^gnlas  men   that  ™r  ,.™,,»™m™*        i^ 

iiiT.  .r ,   *'^^„"l«'"t'  '^'^"^  s^'smnly  engage  lo  one  anod^r,  and  our  coan.n-  in  par- 

!nd  rf  V?S.     ■       ™  f ""  !'  ™ '""P""  ''"'  '"  "»  '"»'  "^  "dvanlnga  »f  A™!a.. 

mt™  ,k       T         ""■•■m  b,  wa,  of  reaolv...  ..  .hi.  ,.„  ala.min,  era.. 

S.,',r.  ^^    ,'k        """'   ™  •'"!■  P«""  w»kln  ■■  fcr  ihe  ddonn.  of  Amoroai 

„  nLil?      ""T  "'  i"""  "f'"  "■'  """■»".  »•' "  ■"'  p~ipi~..  no™! 

or  rumulruous  manner,  bur  when  regalarlj- called  fordi  bv  ihe  nntuiirnous  voice  of  on^ 
coonrrymen.  '  unoinmuuB  voh,b  or  our 

DnnZi'il,™"'  "*  "^'Tt"  "'  f """"  "•"""  '"'  "•  "••■I'icy  ihe  Rl.  Hon.  Lord 
Dnnniorc.  who  conrnianded  rho  cipedKio,  against  tU  Si.w.„„,  and  .ho.  we  are  oont- 

IrS  in(e!c,To°f  i£'cr„"'*°"  """"S"'"  "?■«»  '•'"  «"  "her  moil,,  than  the 
Signed  by  order  and  in  behalf  of  dre  whole  corio. 

Benjamin  Ashby,  Clerk. 
Notwithstanding  the  evidence  above  produced,  derived  from  the 
American  Archive!,  it  i,  said  that  the  troops,  who  had  wished  to  eive 
an  efficient  blow,  reached  Virginia  highly  dissatislied  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  treaty  :  the  conduct  of  the  governor  could  not  be  well 
explained  by  them,  "  except  by  supposing  him  to  act  with  reference 
to  the  expected  contest  with  England  and  her  colonies— a  motive 
wM  the  colomsts  regarded  as  little  less  than  treasonable."* 

Ul  the  ieehng  in  camp  towards  Dunmore  at  the  time  of  the  treaty 
we  have  some  evidence  in  the  statement  of  the  late  venerable  Abrin' 
1  nomas,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Miami  county,  published  in  the 
Iroy  limes,  in  1839. 

We  (Dunnrore-3  army)  lay  at  dre  mouth  of  dre  Hocking  for  rrome  time  One  day  an 
I  waa  going  down  to  the  boata.  I  met  Dunmore  juat  leaving  drem  He  exoreaaed  hia 
.evemi  day.  „,h  hi.  ear  .i»,  to  the  water,  hntdid  not  then  ...pcet  the  rceaon.  He  told  me 
he  drought  he  heard  dac  roaring  of  , urn  upon  the  water,  and  requealed  m.  to  put  my  ear  to 
,r  and  although  tl  waa  ten  or  twelve  [28]  mile,  dl.tant,  I  distineliy  heard  the  roa,  of  ma" 
S  7ho  .™  H  i''jT  "°'  "■  i'?  ''°"  °'  ""*  '"  ™"~''=r  "P  'be  Hockhoekhrg. 
On  the  aeeond  or  thrrj  day,  acme  Indian,  came  running  inro  dre  camp,  beaeeehhrg  Dui 
more  to  .top  Lewia'a  divraron,  which  had  creed  the  Ohio  and  waa  m  fuU  purauit  of  the 
Jnaiana ;  to  use  their  owii  worda,  "  hke  so  many  devijs,  tirar  would  kill  them  idl."  Thia  waa 
Do.™.  , 'wis  '*,™?™  ""rr  'I"''  "'  ""'  '-"'•■  0°  *'  """""ion  of  rh.  aavage" 
Uunmore  rwrce  aenr  ordeta  ro  check  dre  progrcaa  of  Lewi.,  but  he  refttaed  lo  obey  thlml 

•  AnnalBoftiie  We.t. 
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unlil  Dunmore  himself  took  command  of  the  division  and  led  thein  hack  to  the  Ohio.  The 
troops  were  iiidignanl  at  the  conduct  of  Dunmore,  atid  believed  hia  object  was  lo  give  up 
both  divieiona  of  the  army  to  the  Indians.  It  waa  thonglit  he  knew  the  nttacli  would  be 
nmde  al  Point  Pleaannt  about  the  time  it  look  place,  calculated  on  ihe  defeat  of  Lewis,  and 
led  our  army  mto  the  defiles  of  the  Hockmg,  that  they  might  the  more  enaily  become  the 
prey  of  infuriated  aavages,  flushed  with  recent  victory.  An  incident  occurred  here,  show- 
ing ilie  atnte  of  feeling  among  the  men.  At  the  time  the  Indians  who  came  into  the  camp 
were  eilling  with  Dunmore  in  his  tent,  a  backwoodsman  pn.isiDg.obscrved  them  and  stepped 
around  the  tent.  When  he  thougiit  he  had  them  in  rangf,  he  discharged  his  rifle  through 
the  canvass,  with  the  intention  of  killing  the  three  at  once.  It  was  a  close  cut — it  missed : 
the  man  escaped  through  the  crowd  and  no  one  knew  who  did  it.  From  this  time  unlil  he 
left  the  camp,  Dunmore  tried  to  conciUale  what  he  could  by  indulgence  and  talking ;  but 
this  would  not  have  availed  him  had  he  not  taken  other  precautions,  for  many  in  the  camp 
believed  him  the  enemy  of  their  country  and  the  betrayer  of  the  army. 

The  chief,  Comstaik,  whose  town  is  shown  on  the  map,  was  a  man 
of  true  nobility  of  soul,  and  a  brave  warrior. 

At  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  he  commanded  the  Indians  with  consummate  skill,  and 
if  at  any  time  his  warriors  were  believed  to  waver,  his  voice  could  be  heard  above  the  din 
of  battle,  esclaiming  in  hia  native  tongue,  "  Be  strong  !—l>e  strong !"  When  he  returned 
to  the  Pickaway  towns,  after  the  battle,  he  called  a  couzicil  of  the  nation  to  consult  what 
should  be  done,  and  upbraided  them  in  not  sullering  him  to  make  peace,  as  he  desired,  on 
the  evening  before  the  battle.  "  What,"  said  he.  "  will  you  do  now  I  The  Big  Knife  is 
coming  on  ns,  and  we  shail  all  be  killed.  Now  you  must  figiit  or  we  are  undone,"  But  no 
one  answering,  he  said,  "  dien  lei  ua  kill  all  our  women  and  children,  and  go  and  fight  until 
we  die."  But  no  anwer  waa  made,  when,  rising,  he  struck  liis  tomahawk  in  a  post  of  the 
council  house  and  eickiimed,  "  I'll  go  and  make  peace,"  to  which  idl  the  warriors  grunted 
"  ough  '.  ough  !"  and  runners  were  instantly  diqjatched  to  Dunmore  lo  solicit  peace. 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  he  was  atrociously  murdeisd  at  Point  Fleaaant.  As  hia  mur- 
derers were  approaching,  his  son  Ehnipsico  trembled  violently.  "  His  lather  encouraged 
him  not  to  be  afraid,  for  thai  the  Great  Man  above  had  sent  hun  there  to  be  killed  and  die 
with  him.  As  the  men  advanced  to  the  door,  the  Cornstalk  rose  up  and  met  them :  they 
fitcd,  and  seven  or  eight  bullets  went  through  him.  So  ftll  the  great  Cornstalk  warrior — 
whose  name  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  consent  of  the  nation,  as  their  great  atrenglh 
and  support."    Had  he  lived,  it  is  believed  that  he  would  have  been  friendly  with  the 

the  dijsign  of  the  Indians  of  uniting  Willi  the  British.  His  grave  is  to  be  ueen  at  Point 
Pleasant  to  the  present  day. 

The  last  years  of  Logan  were  truly  melancholy.  He  wandereil 
about  from  tribe  to  tribe,  a  solitary  and  lonely  man ;  de>«cted  and 
broken-hearted  by  the  loss  of  his  friends  and  the  decay  of  his  tribe, 
he  resorted  to  the  stimulus  of  strong  drink  to  drown  his  sorrow. 
He  was  at  last  murdered,  in  Michigan,  near  Detroit,  He  was,  at  the 
time,  sitting  with  his  blanket  over  his  head  before  a  camp  fire,  his 
elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  and  his  head  upon  his  hands,  buried  in 
profound  reflection,  when  an  Indian,  who  had  taken  some  oflence, 
stole  behind  him  and  buried  his  tomahawk  in  his  brains.  Thus 
perished  the  immortal  Logan,  the  last  of  his  race.* 

CiBCLEviLLB,  the  county  seat,  is  on  the  Ohio  canal  and  Scioto 
river,  36  miles  s.  of  Columbus,  and  19  n.  of  Chillicothe.  It  was  laid 
out  in  1810  as  the  seat  of  justice,  by  Daniel  Dresbach,  on  land  origi- 
nally belonging  to  Zeiger  and  Watt,  and  the  first  lot  sold  on  the  10th 
of  September.  The  town  is  on  the  site  of  ancient  fortifications,  one  of 
which  having  been  circular,  originated  the  name  of  the  place.     The 
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old  coun-house,  built  in  ihe  form  of  an  octagon,  and  destroyed  in 
1841,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Few,  if  any,  vestiges  remain 
of  these  forts,  but  we  find  them  described  at  length  in  the  ArchiElo- 
gia  Americana,  published  in  1820.  The  description  and  accompany- 
ing cut  are  appended. 


Ancient  Forltficatioas  at  CircUviUe 


There  are  ttto  forts,  one  being  an  exacl  circle,  the  olher  an  eiact  square.  The  fotmei 
IS  BUiTonnded  by  two  walls,  with  a  deep  dilch  between  them  ;  the  latter  ia  encompassed 
by  one  wall,  without  any  ditch.  The  former  was  69  feet  in  diameter,  measuring  from  out- ' 
SHie  to  ontaide  of  the  circular  outer  wall ;  the  latter  ia  eiactly  55  rods  square,  measuring 
:he  flame  way.  The  walla  of  the  cireuior  fort  were  at  least  20  feet  in  height,  measurinB 
trotn  the  bottom  of  the  dit«h,  before  the  town  of  Circleville  was  built.  The  iimer  wall  waa 
of  clay,  taken  up  probably  hi  the  northern  part  of  the  fort,  where  was  a  low  place  and  ia 
sliU  considerably  lower  than  any  other  part  of  the  work.  The  ontaide  wall  was  taken  from 
Ihe  dilch  which  is  between  these  walla,  and  ia  alluvial,  consietiog  of  pebbles,  worn  smooth 
in  water,  and  sand,  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  more  than  50  feel  at  least  The  outside 
of  the  walls  is  about  five  or  six  feet  in  height  now  ;  on  the  mside,  the  ditch  is  at  present 
generally  not  more  than  15  feet.  They  are  disappearing  before  na  daily,  and  will  aoon  be 
gone.  The  walls  of  the  square  fort  are  at  this  time,  where  left  standing,  about  10  feet  in 
beighl.  There  were  eight  gateways,  or  openings,  leading  into  the  square  fort,  and  only 
one  into  the  circular  fori.  Before  each  of  these  openings  was  a  mound  of  earth,  perhaps 
(our  teet  high,  40  feet  perhaps  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  20  or  upwards  at  the  summit 
These  mounds,  for  two  rode  or  more,  are  exactly  in  front  of  the  gateways,  and  were  in- 
tended  for  the  defence  of  these  openhigs. 

As  lliis  work  is  a  perfect  square,  so  the  gateways  and  their  watch-towers  were  equi- 
diatanlfrom  each  other.  These  mounds  were  in  a  perfectly  straight  Ime,  and  esactly  parallel 
with  the  wall.  Those  small  moands  were  a.  ™,  m.  m.  L.  ™,  ™,  m.  The  black  Une  at  J 
represents  the  ditch,  and  a,  w,  represent  the  two  cm^nlar  walls. 

D  [the  reader  is  referred  to  the  pUte]  shows  the  site  of  a  once  very  remarkable  ancient 
mound  of  earth,  with  a  semi-circniar  pavement  on  its  eastern  side,  nearly  fronting,  as  the 
plate  represents,  the  only  gateway  leading  into  this  fort.  This  mound  is  entirely  removed  ■ 
but  die  outlme  of  the  semi-circular  pavement  may  still  be  seen  in  many  places,  nolwith- 
Etandiiig  the  dilapidatfons  of  tune  and  those  occaaoned  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  earth  in  these  walls  was  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  it  could  be  made  to  lie.  This 
fort  had  originally  but  one  gateway  leading  into  it  on  its  eastern  aide,  and  that  was  defended 
by  a  mound  of  earth  several  feet  m  height,  at  m,  i.    Near  the  centre  of  this  work  wm  a 
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mound,  with  s  semi-circulaf  pavement  on  iu  east) 
may  still  be  eeen  by  an  intelligent  observer.  Tlie  n: 
so  as  to  make  the  street  level,  from  where  it  once  slood. 

B  is  a  square  fori,  adjoining  the  circular  one.  as  represented  by  the  plate,  the  area  ot 
which  has  been  stated  already.  The  wall  which  surrounds  this  work  is  generally  now 
about  10  feet  in  height,  where  it  has  not  been  manufactured  into  brick.  There  nre  reven 
iIBiewaya  leading  into  Ihifl  fort,  besides  the  one  which  communicates  with  the  square  forU- 

licaiion that  is,  one  Bt  each  angle,  and  another  iu  the  wall,  just  half  way  between,  the 

angular  ones.    Before  each  of  these  gateways  was  a  mound  of  earth  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
hciglit,  mtended  for  the  defence  of  Iheee  openings. 

The  extreme  care  of  the  authore  of  these  works  lo  protect  and  defend  every  part  of  the 
tircle,  is  no  where  visible  about  this  squa-re  fort.  The  former  is  defended  by  two  high 
walls— the  latter  by  one.  The  former  has  a  deep  ditch  encircling  it— tliis  has  none.  The 
f  ri  er  could  be  entered  at  one  plice  only  this  at  eight,  and  those  about  20  feet  broad. 
T      prtsen       wn      O  al    h  d  and  the  western  half  of  the  square  fort. 

Thaertfi  whh  d  entirely  disappear  in  a  few  years ;  and  I 

d  w  p  w  perpetuate  their  memory,  by  the  annexed 


Another  writer  gives  some  aditional  facts.  Writing  m  1834,  he 
says : 

On  the  sw.  side  of  the  circle  stands  a  conical  hill,  crowned  with  an  artificial  mcund.  In- 
deed so  much  does  the  whole  elevation  resemble  the  work  of  man,  that  tnany  have  mis- 
taken it  for  a  large  mound.  A  street  has  lately  been  opened  across  the  little  mound  which 
crowned  the  hill,  and  in  removing  the  earth,  many  skeletons  were  fonnd  in  good  preserva- 
tion, A  ctaniuin  of  one  of  them  was  in  my  possession,  and  is  a,  nobie  specimen  of  the  race 
which  once  occupied  these  ancient  walls.  It  has  a  high  forehead  and  large  and  bold 
features,  with  all  ihe  phrenological  marks  of  daring  and  bravery.  Poor  fellow,  he  died 
overwhelmed  by  numbers ;  as  the  fracture  of  the  right  parietal  bone  by  the  battle  aite,  and 
five  large  slone  arrows  sticking  in  and  about  his  bones,  still  bear  silent,  but  sure  testimony. 
The  elevated  ground  a  little  north  of  the  town,  across  Hargus  creek,  which  washes  the  base 
of  the  plain  of  Circleville,  appears  lo  have  been  the  common  burying-ground.  Human 
bones  in  great  qoantities  are  found  in  digging  away  the  gravel  for  repairing  the  slreets^nd 
for  constructing  the  banks  of  the  canal  which  runs  near  the  base  of  the  highlands.  They 
were  buried  in  the  common  earth,  without  any  attempt  at  tumuU  ;  and  occupy  so  large  a 
space,  that  only  a  dense  population  and  a  long  period  of  time  could  have  furnished  such 
numbers, 

Circleville  is  a  thriving,  business  town,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful, 
level  country.  Opposite  the  town,  the  bottom  land  on  the  Scioto  is 
banked  up  for  several  miles,  to  prevent  being  overflowed  by  the 
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river.  Circleville  has  2  Presbyterian,  1  Lutheran,  1  Episcopal,  1 
Methodist  and  1  United  Brethren  church ;  an  elegant  court  house, 
recently  erected  ;  1  or  2  academies,  3  printing  offices,  about  20  mer- 
cantile stores,  1  bank,  9  warehouses  on  the  canal,  and  had  in  1830 
1136,  and  in  1840,  2330  inhabitants :  it  now  has  over  3000.  The 
business  by  the  canal  is  heavy.  Of  the  clearances  made  from  this 
port  in  1846,  there  were  of  corn,  106,465  bushels;  wheat,  24,918 
bushels;  broom  corn,  426,374  pounds;  bacon  and  pork,  1277  212 
pounds,  and  lard,  1458,259  pounds. 

Tarleton,  9  miles  easterly  from  Circleville,  is  a  thriving  town,  con- 
t^^ng  6  or  8  stores,  3  churches,  and  had  in  1840,  437  inhabitants. 
The  followmg  is  a  list  of  smaller  places,  with  their  distances  and 
direction  from  Circleville,  and  population  in  1840.  Bloomfield  9  w. 
182  ;  Darbyville,  12  nw.,  164  ;  New  Holland,  18  w.,  161  ;  Williams- 
poi-t,  9  w.,  159 ;  Jefferson  85 ;  Palestine  63,  and  Millport  98!  The 
last  IS  a  new  place,  on  the  canal,  and  has  several  mills,  and  much 
water  power  derived  from  the  canal.  At  Williamsport  is  a  chaly- 
beate sprmg  of  some  local  celebrity. 


Pike  was  organized  in  February,  1815,  and  named  from  General 
Zebuion  Montgomery  Pike,  who  was  bom  at  Lamberton,  Mercer 
county,  N.  J.,  January  5th,  1779,  and  was  killed  at  the  storming  of 
York,  Upper  Canada,  April  25th,  1813.  Excepting  the  rich  bottom 
lands  of  the  Scioto  and  its  tributaries,  the  surface  is  generally  hilly. 
The  river  hills  abound  with  excellent  free-stone,  extensively  ex- 
ported for  building  purposes.  The  principal  productions  are  Indian 
com,  oats  and  wheat.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  townships  in 
1840,  with  their  population. 

Beaver,  1075         Newton,  337        Perry,  565 

Camp  Creek,     299        Pee  Pee,  813        Seal,  1875 

Jackson,  1096        Pebble,  604        Sunfish,  325 

Mifflin,  645 

The  population  of  Pike  in  1820,  was  4253  ;  in  1830,  6024,  and  in 
1840,  7536,  or  18  inhabitants  to  a  sqiiare  mile. 

The  first  permanent  settlers  in  the  county  were  Pennsylvanians 
and  Virgmians.  Within  the  last  few  years  many  Germans  have 
settled  in  the  eastern  part.  The  first  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of 
Piketon  was  made  on  the  Pee  Pee  prairie,  by  John  Noland  from 
Pennsylvania,  Abraham,  Arthur  and  John  Chenoweth,  three  brothers 
Irom  Virgmia,  who  settled  there  about  the  same  time  Chillicothe 
was  laid  out,  in  1796. 

Piketon,  the  county  seat,  was  laid  out  about  the  year  1814.  It  is 
on  the  Scioto,  on  the  Columbus  and  Portsmouth  turnpike,  64  miles 
from  the  first,  26  from  the  last,  and  2  east  of  the  Ohio  canal.  Pike- 
ton contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist  and  1  German  Lutheran 
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ch  rch  anacadem>  a  ne\\ 'spiper  pr    t    jr  office  4  nercanflestore'; 
and  h    I    n  l'i40    jl7     hiH     t       1  kt:t  n  w  is.     r  -    ilh    '■^Hed 


Tieio  m  Pill   on 
Jefferson,  and  was  laid  off  on  what  ^as^called  ^Mlle      Bank." 
The  origin  of  this  last  name  is  thus  g 
About  the  year  1795,  two  parties  set  off  from  Mb    ; 


n  the  Ame   cin  Pioneer. 


Scioto,  would  be  held  by  pre-emption.  One  of  h  pa  > 
Miller  and  the  other  by  a  Mr.  Kenlon.  In  Kenlon's  company  w 
Owens,  between  whom  and  Miller  there  arose  a  quarrel  nbou" 
beautiful  Fpot,  In  the  fray  Owena  shot  Miller,  whose  bones  m  . 
the  lower  end  of  the  high  bank.  His  dealh_and  burial  there,  gave  i 
which  w      ■       ■    —    ■■ 


Ky  e  land  by 

n     d  Sla    3     ast  of  the 

y  nd        d  bya  Mr. 

..as  a  man  by  the  name  of 

I  ihe  right  of  settling  this 

y  be  found  interred  near 

:o  the  high  bank, 

in  WaBliington  eoumy,  the  Scioto  being  then  the  line  between  Washington 

Dud  Adams  counties.     Owens  was  taken  to  Marietta,  where  he  was  tried  and  acquitted. 

A  short  distance  below  the  town  are  some  ancient  works.  There 
the  turnpike  passes  for  several  hundred  feet  between  two  parallel 
and  artifidal  walls  of  earth,  about  15  feet  in  elevation,  and  near  six 
rods  apart.  On  Lewis  Evans'  map  of  the  middle  British  colonies, 
published  in  1755,  is  laid  down,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  short 
distance  below  the  site  of  Piketon,  a  place  called  "Humcane 
Toms :"  it  might  have  been  the  abode  of  an  Indian  chief  or  a  t  rench 
trader's  station,  ,      „  .  .  ,  ^^u - 

Waverly  4  miles  above  Piketon  on  the  Scioto  river  and  Ohio 
canal,  was  laid  out  about  the  year  182!),  by  M.  Downing.  It  con- 
tains 1  Presbyterian  and  1  Methodist  church,  4  stores,  and  had  m 
1840,  306  inhabitants.  Cjnthiana  had  in  1840,  71,  Jasper  69,  and 
Sharonville  61  inhabitants. 
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PoETAoE  was  formed  from  Trumbull,  June  71h,  1807 ;  all  that  part 
of  the  Reserve  west  of  the  Cuyahoga  and  south  of  the  townships 
numbered  five,  was  also  anneied  as  part  of  the  countv,  and  the  teiii- 
porary  seat  of  justice  appointed  at  the  house  of  Benj.  "Tappan  The 
name  was  derived  from  the  old  Indianjiorta^e  path  of  about  7  miles 
in  length,  bMween  the  Cuyahoga  and  Tuscarawas,  which  was  within 
Its  limits.  The  surface  is  slightly  rolling ;  the  upland  is  generally 
sandy  or  gravelly,  and  the  flat  land  to  a  considerable  extent  clav. 
Ihe  county  is  wealthy  and  thriving.  The  dairy  business.is  largely 
earned  on,  and  nearly  1000  tons  of  cheese  annually  produced.  The 
pnncipal  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat 

u!'^'}!.'^  ""''  ^y°°''  "f  """  '"*••  "">  """"^  MP»ns  amount  to 
about  2M  000  pounds.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  townships  in 
1840,  with  their  population.  ^ 

Atvvater,         766        Freedom,     888         Ravenna,  1542 

Aurora,  906        Hiram,       1080        Rootstown  1112 

Brimfield,  11S4  Mantua,  1187  Shalersville,  1281 
Charlestown,  851  Nelson,  1398  Streetsborough,  11S8 
ileerfield,      1184        Palmyra,    1359        Suffield  1200 

Edinburgh,  1085        Paris,  931         Windham,  907 

^rankhn,       1497        Randolph,  1649 

The  population  of  Portage  in  1820,  was  10,093 ;  in  1830  18  792 
and  in  1840,  23,107,  or  40  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  '       ' 

Ravenna,  the  county  seat,  so  named  from  an  Italian  city  is  34 
nriiles  BE.  of  Cleveland  and  140  mv.  of  Columbus.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  road,  on  the  crest  of  land  dividing 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  lakes  from  those  emptying  into  the  Gulf 
ol  Mexico:  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canal  runs  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  town. 

This  place  was  originally  settled  by  the  Hon.  Benj.  Tappan  in 
June,  1799,  at  which  time  there  was  but  one  white  person  a  Mr 
Honey,  residing  in  the  county.  A  solitary  log-cabin  in  each  place 
marked  the  sites  of  the  flourishing  cities  of  Buflalo  and  Cleveland' 
On  his  journey  out  from  New  England,  Mr.  Tappan  fell  in  with  the 
late  ilavid  Hudson,  the  founder  of  Hudson,  Summit  county  at  Gor- 
ondaquet,  New  York,  and  "  assisted  him  on  the  journey  for  the  sake 
of  his  company.  After  some  days  of  tedious  navigation  up  the 
Cuyahoga  river,  he  landed  at  a  prairie,  where  is  now  tlie  town  of 
Boston,  m  the  county  of  Summit.  There  he  left  all  his  goods  under 
a  tent  with  one  K»»"«  and  his  family  to  take  care  of  them  and 
with  another  hired  man  proceeded  to  make  out  a  road  to  Ravenna 
rhere  they  built  a  dray,  and  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  which  had  been 
driven  from  Connecticut  river,  and  were  found  on  his  arrival,  he 
conveyed  a  load  of  farming  utensils  to  his  settlement.  Returning 
for  a  second  load,  the  tent  was  found  abandoned  and  partly  plun- 
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dered  by  the  Indians.     He  soon  after  learned  that  Hudson  had  per- 
suaded K*****  to  join  his  own  settlement."* 

On  Mr.  TBppan's  "  removing  his  aeoond  load  of  goods,  one  of  liis  oxen  waa  overheated 
,,,d  died,  leariii  hln  in  .  vaal  f.re.l,  dialenl  from  any  habilnlion  ..ihonl  a  le.,.,  and  ,h.l 
v^'^3  Hid  Worse,  «dlh  but  a  aingle  dollar  in  money.  He  waa  not  depressed  for  an  metant  by 
these  untowa^  circumsranees  He  sent  one  of  his  men  through  the  woods,  wiOi  a  eompass. 
to  Erie,  m  Pa.,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  requesilng  from  Cnpt.  Lyman,  the  cornmaudant 
at  the  fort,  a  loan  of  money.  At  the  .mne  time,  ho  followed  himself  the  to.n.hi,  l.ne.  to 
Youpjstoin,  where  he  beeame  acquainted  with  Col.  James  HtUiuan,  (see  p.  338,)  who  dtd 
not  hSate  to  sell  him  an  o«,  on  credit,  at  .  Sir  price,-™  act  of  i«„.,o.t,.wh^  proved 
of  Ereat  value,  as  the  wont  of  a  team  must  have  broken  up  his  eoitlemenl.  The  tmett- 
peeted  delays  upon  the  journey  and  other  hindranees,  prevented  them  from  rftisin|  ft  crop 
it  this  icasin,  and  they  had,  alter  the  provisions  bro.ght  with  bun  were  edaau.ted  to  de- 
peod  for  meat  upon  tbel,  skdl  in  huutlttg  and  purchases  from  the  Indiana,  and  for  meal 
Lpon  the  scanty  supplies  procured  from  western  Peonsylvama.  Having  set  ml  with  the 
determination  to  spend  the  winter,  he  erected  a  log  cabin,  into  which  himtsilf  and  one 
Blibv  whom  he  had  agreed  to  give  100  anes  of  land  on  ~"dition«f  settlement  moved 
enileSrstdayoflanuar,  ISOO   befoie  wl  eh   tl  ey  had  hved  a  dci  a  bark  cat  ip  am] 


The  ensraiini;  reprei.ents  the  public  buildings  in  the  ventral  pait 
of  the  villase  :  in  the  centre  is  seen  the  court  house  and  jad  1  on  the 
rieht  in  the  distance  the  Congregational,  and  on  the  left  the  Univer- 
salist  church.  Kavenna  contains  1  Congregational,  1  Disciples  1 
Methodist  and  1  Universalist  church,  10  mercantde  stores  an  acatl- 
emv,  2  newspaper  printing  offices,  and  about  1200  mhabitalits.  It 
is  a  thriving,  pleasant  village  and  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 

""AtouUhe  time  of  Mr.  Tappan's  settlement  at  Ravenna  others  were 
commenced  in  several  of  the  townships  of  the  county.  The  sketches 
of  Deerfield  and  Palmyra  we  annex  from  the  Barr  Mss. 

Deertcld  received  it.  mime  ftom  DcerJeld,  Mas..,  the  native  place  •' ''j,  ""I;"  f 
Lewis  Day,  Bt,.  Early  in  May,  1799,  Lewi,  Day  and  hi.  «n  Homt.o,  "f  O"'*?;  <»; 
and  Moses  Tubals  and  Green  Frost,  of  Granville,  Mass.,  left  then  homes  m  a  one  horse 
™o"~d  an""  1.  DeerHeld  on  thi  29th  of  the  same  month.     This  was  the  limt  weigon 


-  From  the  sketch  of  Hon.  Eenj.  Tapp.n,  in  the  Demoemlic  K.view,  fcr  June,  1840. 
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-uici,  ol  wallmgford,  Cl..  had  hired  some  men  to  open  o  road  to  lownshin  No  1  in  iha 
ISTflh"',","';'"."""™'-  Thl.™dp.leaZ.ghDee*eKd,.'.:.S! 
pieted  10  that  place  when  the  patty  arrived  at  the  point  of  their  destination     Three  ami. 

iS  iSiU'riVT  f  1  ?  *■"  ''''"'9  "■'  "■"■•"""l  el—l"S  ap  the  Und.  It, 
Juiy,  Lewie  Ely  and  femily  arrived  from  Granville  and  wintered  here  while  the  finit 
named,  having  spem  the  emnmer  in  making  improvementa   relumed  east     On  the  J^ 

1  3h  Li,  f  "r  •  ^"F  ■"■'  "*"  '^■''"  ■"''  '■""■  ■""eWln.  from  Pennaylv" 
w4^i.h         C  !^'  """  permanent  seldementa.    Mr,  Langhlui  buiit  a  grim  mill. 

JiinfrZL  n."-'.  !  ?"•  r"  ■  =""  "■■""■"<«  "  •!■•  »"*».  On  ihf  i!9th  of 
in  ki  jZofS™  if  :r  Conneotietit.  aiiompanled  b,  hi.  family,  and  hi.  brother- 
in-law  Major  Kogem,  who  the  next  year  also  bronght  ont  hi.  family 
.  '"™J»»1°e''"'  eiperleneed  on  neeoont  of  the  eearolly  of  provi.ion..  They  wet. 
anpphed  ftoiii  settlement,  on  the  oppo.ite  side  of  the  Ohio,  the  neaioet  of  which  wa.  George 
STheSfMrf'*  Tli.'^lT  "i^"  ""•rt"  P"k-li"t«a  thro.gh  tbe  wildeme.» 
i.™J-  i  f  V  ?'f^^'"  ""  ""'  "'*  "  *•  «'"  ■"'■I'-"  limale-bom  in  th. 
Ealfrrf  " ;  ?  r  "»'•">•■.  *=  «»«  "•■Wins  t<»l  phie..  John  Campbell  and 
airah  Ely-daoghter  of  Leji.-,er,  jomed  in  wedlodi  by  Calvm  An.lm.  E„„  of  War- 
ren. Me  was  aeeompamed  from  Warren,  a  distance  of  27  miles,  by  the  late  Jadoe  Penae 
then  a  yonng  l,,,er  of  Ui,t  place.  They  came  on  fool-lh.te  not  bemg  any  ri,d-3 
a.  they  threaded  their  way  through  the  woods,  yoaag  Pease  taught  the  jusliee  the  mar- 
nnge  ceremoay,  by  oli  repetition. 

The  first  dvil  organivation  »aa  elfeeted  in  1802.  nnder  the  name  of  Franklin  town.bip. 
embtoemg  ah  of  the  preaent  Portage  and  parts  of  Tramhnll  and  Summit  counties  About 
thi.  time,  the  .ettlemen,  received  accea.ions  tVom  New  England.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylyam.  and  Vigm,  The  B,v.  Mr.  Badger,  the  mimonary  of  the  Preibytcrlani 
preached  here  a,  ear  ,  a.  Febnniry  H,  1801.     In  1803,  Dr.  Shadric  Bostwiek  oiganiMd 

:ar„"f''thfi5Lt".ri&.  ^'  ■■"•""""  "*»  ™  """■"-■  »•'■  ="^'«». 

In  180C,  there  was  an  encampment  of  seven  Mohawk  Indians  in 
ileerheld,  with  whom  a  serious  difficulty  occurred.  John  Diver  it 
IS  IhoiJght  in  a  horse  trade  over-reached  one  of  these  Indians,  named 
John  Wicltsaw-  There  was  much  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  these 
Indians  at  the  bargain,  and  Nicksaw  vainly  endeavored  to  effect  a 
re-exchange  of  horses- 

C)n  mating  his  grievances  to  Squite  Lewis  Day,  that  gentleman  advised  him  to  Bee  Diver 
again  and  persuade  him  to  do  Jmilice.  Nicksaw  replied.  "  No  1  yon  apeak  hrni  1  me  no 
apeak  bini  agam  1  and  immedialely  left.  On  this  very  evening— Jan.  aOth.  1806— there 
wa.  a  .leighing  patty  at  ibe  house  of  John  Diver.  Early  in  the  evening  whUe  amnsmg 
I„Z  M  t  •  'il"'"  "™l»"'  '•y  "»,  •''•  •miince  of  live  Indian..  John  Nicksaw, 
John  Mohawk,  Bigaon  and  hU '"■"  - —  ' — -' 


—  encampmem. 

:iciled  wilh  whiakey,  and  endeavered  to  decoy  John  Diver  to  their  cnmn  on 
&Dme  Itivolons  pretence.  Failingin  this  slralagem,  they  became  more  and  more  boieteroua 
but  were  quieted  by  the  mildness  of  Daniel  Diver.  They  changed  their  tone,  reciprocated 
his  courteouaness,  and  vainly  urged  him  to  drink  whiskey  with  them.  They  now  acain 
,'Er'^w'"' ,?'""'""  ■V'^"""'  ^"''/'■"a*"g  Daniel  with  stealing  their  gins,  declared 
they  would  not  leave  unul  he  returned  them.  With  much  loss  of  time  and  altercation,  he 
at  last  got  them  out  of  the  house.  Shortly  after,  John  Diver  opened  the  door  and  was  on 
the  point  of  steppmg  out,  when  he  espied  Mohawk  standing  in  Ironl  of  him.  with  upUfied 
tomahnwk,m  the  attitude  of  striking.  Diver  shrunk  back  unobserved  by  the  eompany. 
and  not  wishing  to  alarm  them,  said  nothing  at  the  time  about  the  circumstance 

About  10  o'clock,  the  moon  shining  with  unusual  brirfitnesa,  the  oicht  bemg  cold  and 
clear,  with  snow  about  two  feet  deep,  Daniel  observed  the  Indians,  standing  in  a  ravine 
several  rods  from  the  house.  He  ran  up  and  accosted  them  in  a  inendly  mamier.  They 
ireacherousiy  returned  his  salutation,  said  they  had  found  their  guns,  and  before  retamlne 
to  ciunp,  vnshed  to  apo  ogize  for  their  conduct  and  part  good  friends.  Passing  along  the 
Lne  he  look  each  and  all  by  the  hand,  until  he  came  to  Mohawk,  who  was  the  only  one 
that  had  a  gun  in  his  hands.  He  refiiaed  to  shake  hands,  and  at  the  moment  Diver  turned 
lor  the  house,  he  received  a  baU  through  his  temples  destroying  both  of  hia  eyes     He  un 
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tnediaiely  fell.  On  the  report  of  the  gun,  John  Diver  run  to  the  spot,  by  which  lime  Daniel 
had  regained  his  feet  and  was  staggering  about.  Mohawk  was  standing  a  few  paces  olT, 
looking  on  in  silence,  but  hie  companicna  had  fled.  Jobn  eagerly  inqnired  of  his  brother 
wlat  was  thematterT  "1  am  shot  by  Moliawk,"  was  the  reply.  John  instantly  darted  at 
Mohawk,  intending  to  make  him  alone  in  a  frighlfiil  manner  for  the  injury  done  hia  brother. 
The  savage  fled  towards  the  eamp,  and  aa  Diver  gained  rapidly  upon  him,  Mohawk  threw 
himself  from  the  road  into  the  woods,  miering  a  horrid  yell.  Diver  now  perceiving  the 
Other  Indians  reluming  toward  him,  fled  in  turn  to  his  broiher,  and  took  him  into  the  house. 
The  wound,  although  dangerous,  wns  not  mortal,  and  he  was  living  as  late  as  1847. 

The  Indians  hurrieti  to  their  encampment,  and  from  thence  fled 
in  a  northwest  direction  ■  The  alarm  spread  throughout  the  settie- 
ment,  and  in  a  few  hours  there  were  twenty-five  men  on  the  spot, 
ready  for  the  pursuit.  Before  daylight  this  party — among  which 
was  Alva  Day,  Major  H.  Rogers,  Jas,  Laughlin,  Ales.  K.  Hubbard, 
and  Ira  Mansfield — were  in  hot  pursuit  upon  their  trail.  The  wea- 
ther being  intensely  cold,  and  the  settlements  far  apart,  they  suf- 
fered exceedingly.  Twenty  of  them  had  their  feet  frozen,  and 
many  of  them  were  compelled  to  stop ;  but  their  number  was  kept 
good  by  additions  from  the  settlements  through  which  they  passed. 

On  the  succeedmg  night  the  party  came  up  with  the  fugitives, 
encamped  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cuyahoga,  in  the  present  town  of 
Boston.  The  whites  surrounded  them ;  but  Nicksaw  and  Mohawk 
escaped.  They  were  overtaken  and  commanded  to  surrender,  or 
be  shot.  Continuing  their  flight,  Williams,  of  Hudson,  fired,  and 
Nicksaw  feii  dead  ;  but  Mohawk  escaped.  The  whites  returned  to 
Deerfieid  with  Bigson  and  his  two  sons.  A  squaw  belonging  to 
them  was  allowed  to  escape,  and,  it  is  said,  perished  in  the  snow. 
On  arriving  at  the  centre  of  Deerfieid,  where  the  tragedy  had  been 
acted,  Bigson  appeared  to  be  overpowered  with  grief,  and  giving 
vent  to  a  flood  of  tears,  took  an  affectionate  Jeave  of  his  sons,  ex- 
pecting here  to  lose  his  life  according  to  a  custom  of  the  Indians. 
They  were  taken  before  Lewis  Day,  Esq.,  who,  after  examination, 
committed  them  to  prison  at  Warren, 

Mr.  Cornelius  Feather,  in  the  papers  of  the  Ashtabula  Historical 
Society,  says : 

It  was  heart-rending  to  visit  this  group  of  human  misery,  at  War- 
ren, and  hear  their  lamentations.  The  poor  Indians  were  not  con- 
fined, for  they  could  not  run  away.  The  narrator  has  seen  this  old 
frost-crippled  chief  Bigson,  who  had  been  almost  frozen  to  death, 
sitting  with  the  others  on  the  bank  of  the  Mahoning,  and  heard  him, 
in  the  Indian  tongue,  with  deep  touching  emotions,  in  the  highest 
strain  of  his  native  oratory,  addressing  his  companions  in  misery — 
speaking  the  language  of  his  heari ;  pointing  towards  the  rising, 
then  towards  the  setting  sun,  to  the  north,  to  the  south,  till  sobs 
choked  his  utterance,  and  tears  followed  tears  down  his  sorrow- 
worn  cheeks. 

We  now  return  to  the  Barr  mss.  for  another  incident  of  early 
times,  exhibiting  something  of  Indian  gratitude  and  customs 
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Johit  Hendricks,  an  Indian,  for  some  limE  lived  in  a  camp  on  the  bank  of  ihe  Mahoning, 
with  his  fcinily— a  wife  and  two  eons— and  was  much  resptcied  by  ihe  settlers.  Early  in 
1802,  one  of  his  song,  a  child  about  4  years  of  age,  was  taken  sick,  and  during  his  ilhiBss 
was  treated  with  great  kindness  by  Mr.  Jas.  Laughlin  and  lady,  who  lived  near.  He  died 
on  the  4lh  of  March,  and  his  father  having  expressed  ft  desire  to  have  him  interred  in  ihe 
place  where  the  whiles  intended  to  bury  their  dead,  a  spot  was  selected  near  the  residence 
of  Lewis  Day,  which  is  to  this  time  used  as  a  grave-yard.  A  coffin  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Laughhn  and  Alva  Day,  and  he  was  buried  according  to  the  custom  of  the  whites.  Ob'- 
serving  the  earth  to  fell  upon  the  board  and  not  upon  the  body  of  his  deceased  son,  Hen- 
drieksexclaimedinafilofecatacy,"  Body  no  broken!" 

Some  days  after,  Mr.  Day  observed  these  Indians  near  the  grab's-  apparently  washing 
Bome  clolhing,  and  then  digging  at  (he  grave.  After  tbey  had  retired,  prompted  by  curi- 
OHity,  Mr.  Day  examined  the  grave  and  found  the  child's  clothes  jnat  washed  and  carefully 
deposited  wiih  ihe  body.  Shortly  after,  he  inquired  of  Hendricks  why  he  had  not  boried 
them  at  the  fiineral.  "Because  they  were  not  clean,"  replied  he.  These  Indians  soon 
left  the  neighborhood,  and  did  not  return  for  one  or  two  years.  Meeting  with  Mr.  Laugh- 
hn, Hendricks  ran  towards  him,  and  throwmg  himself  into  his  arms,  embraced  and  kiffied 
him  with  the  deepest  affection,  eiclaimmg,  "  body  no  broke  !  body  no  broke  !" 

The  first  improvements  in  Palmyra  were  made  in  1799,  by  David 
Daniels,  from  Salisbury,  Ct.  The  succeeding  year  he  brought  out 
his  family.  E.,  N.  and  W.  Bacon,  E.  Cutler,  A.  Thurber,  A.  Pres- 
ton, N.  Bois,  J.  T.  Baldwin,  T.  and  C.  Gilbert,  D.,  A.  and  S.  Waller, 
N.  Smith,  Joseph  Fisher,  J.  Tuttle,  and  others  came  not  long  after. 

On  the  first  settlemenl  of  the  township,  there  were  several  femllies  of  Onondaga  and 
Oneida  Indians  who  carried  on  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  people,  until  the  difficulty  at 
Deerfield,  in  1306,  in  the  shooting  of  Diver. 

When  this  region  was  first  settled,  diere  was  an  Indian  trail  commencing  at  Fort  M'ln- 
tosh,  (where  Beaver,Pa.,  now  is,)  and  esiending  westward  to  Sandusky  and  Detroit.  This 
trail  followed  the  highest  ground.  It  passed  by  the  Salt  Springs,  in  Ilowland,  Trambull 
county,  and  running  through  the  northern  part  of  Palmyra,  crossed  Silver  creek  in  Edin- 
burgh, 1|J  miles  north  of  the  centre  road.  Along  this  trail,  parties  of  Indians  were  fre- 
quently seen  passing,  for  several  years  after  the  while  setilera  came.  In  feet,  it  seemed  to 
be  the  great  ihorough&re  from  Sandusky  to  Ohio  river  and  Du  Quesne.  There  are  several 
large  piles  of  stones  by  this  trail  in  Palmyra,  under  which  humaii  skeletons  have  been  dis- 
covered.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  remams  of  Indians  slain  m  war,  or  murdered  by 
their  enemies  ;  as  tradition  says,  il  is  an  Indian  practice  for  each  one  to  cast  a  stone  upon 
the  grave  of  an  enemy,  whenever  he  passes  by.  These  stones  appear  to  have  been  picked 
up  along  the  nail,  and  cast  upon  the  heaps  at  different  times. 

At  the  point  where  this  trail  crosses  Silver  creek,  Frederick  Daniels  and  others  m  1814, 
discovered  painted  on  several  trees  various  devices,  evidently  the  work  of  Indians.  The 
bark  was  carefully  shaved  off  two-lhirda  of  the  way  around,  and  figures  cut  upon  the  wood. 
On  one  of  these  was  delineated  seven  Indians,  equipped  in  a  particular  manner,  one  of 
which  was  without  a  head.  This  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  party  on  their  re- 
turn westward,  to  give  inteiligeQce  to  their  fiiends  behind,  of  the  loss  of  one  of  their  party 
at  this  place  ;  and  on  making  search  a  human  skeleton  was  discovered  near  by. 

Franklin  Mills  is  6  miles  west  of  Ravenna  on  the  Cleveland  road, 
Cuyahoga  river  and  Mahoning  canal.  In  the  era  of  speculation  a 
large  town  was  laid  out  here,  great  prices  paid  for  "  city  lots,"  and  in 
the  event  large  quantities  of  money  exchanged  hands.  It  however 
possesses  natural  resom-ces  that  in  time  may  make  it  an  important 
manufacturing  tovni,  the  Cuyahoga  having  here  two  falls,  one  of  17 
and  the  other  of  25  feet.  The  village  is  much  scattered.  It  con- 
tains 1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal  and  1  Methodist 
church,  4  mercantile  stores,  2  flouring  mills,  2  woollen  factories,  and 
about  400  inhabitants. 

The  noted  Indian  fighter,  Brady,  made  his  celebrated  leap  across 
the  Cuyahoga  about  200  yards  above  the  bridge  at  this  place.    The 
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appeari  ce  of  the  local  ty  has  been  mater  il  v  altered  by  bhst'ng 
ro  ks  f  r  tl  e  ca  il      Bri  1\     p     !—  le  1  f        be  nj,  ti  e  place 

whe  e  he    et  e  ed  1       ei  1  bel  w  from  a 


s  Fond 

p  bl  bhe  I  f  J  ce —  s  b  ul  " j  es  fro  i  the  v  llage  an  1  a  fe  v  hun- 
d  ed  ■\  ard  no  th  u  the  -id  to  Pa  enni  It  s  a  sn  -i  1  but  bea  ti- 
lul  sheet  of  water,  the  shores  of  which  are  composed  of  a  white 
sand,  finely  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

C»pt.  Samuel  Brady  seems  to  have  been  aa  much  the  Daniel  Boone  of  the  norlheasl  pan 
of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  aa  the  other  was  of  the  soulhweal,  and  the  country  is  equally  iiiU 
oftradilionary  legendsofhishardy  adventuceaandhair-brcadlhescapea.    From      d    b   d 
Bulhotity,  it  seems  the  following  iucidenl  actuflHy  transpired  in  ihia  vicinity.     B    dj    re 
dence  wasonCbartier'aereekon  theaouthaideoflheOhio,  andbeingatnan    fh       1 
strength,  activity  and  courage,  he  was  generally  seleeieii  as  the  leader  of  the  b    dj  bo  d 
ers  in  all  their  incursions  into  the  Indian  territory  north  of  the  river.     On  ih  n 

which  was  about  the  year  1780,  a  large  party  of  warriors  from  the  falls  of  h  C  y 
hoga  and  the  adjacent  country,  had  made  an  inroad  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ob  ri 
the  lower  part  of  what  ia  nov»  Washington  county,  on  which  was  Uien  known  h  se 
tiement  of  "  Catfish  Camp,"  after  an  old  Indian  of  that  name  who  lived  there  wh  h 
whites  first  came  into  ihe  country  on  the  Monongahela  liver.  This  party  had  murdered 
several  families,  and  with  the  "plunder"  had  recrossed  the  Ohio  before  efleetual  pursuit 
could  be  made.  By  Brady  a  party  was  directly  summoned,  of  hia  cboaen  followers,  who 
hastened  on  after  them,  but  the  Indians  having  one  or  two  days  the  start,  he  could  .not 
overtake  them  in  time  to  arrest  their  return  to  their  villages.  Near  the  spot  where  the  tovm 
of  Ravenna  now  slanii,  the  Indians  separated  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  went  to  the 
north,  and  the  other  west,  to  llie  falls  of  the  Cujahoga,  Brady's  men  also  divided ;  a  part 
pursued  the  northern  trail,  and  a  part  went  with  their  commander  to  the  Indian  village,  lying 
on  the  river  in  the  present  township  of  Northampton,  in  Summit  county.  Although  Brady 
made  his  approaches  with  the  utmost  caution,  rhe  Indians,  expecting  apursuit,  were  on  the 
look-out,  and  ready  to  receive  him,  with  numbers  four-fold  to  ihoae  of  Brady's,  whose  only 
safety  was  in  hasty  retreat,  which,  from  the  ardor  of  the  pursuit,  soon  became  a  perfect 
flight.  Brady  directed  hia  men  to  separate,  and  each  one  to  take  care  of  himself;  but  the 
Indiana  knowing  Brady,  and  having  a  most  inveterate  hatred  and  dread  of  him,  from 
the  numerous  chaatiaements  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  them,  left  all  the  othera,  and 
with  united  strength  pursued  him  alone.  The  Cuyahoga  here  makes  a  wide  bend  to  the 
south,  including  a  large  tract  of  several  miles  of  surface,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula :  within 
this  tract  the  pursuit  was  hotly  contested.  The  Indians,  by  extending  their  line  to  the 
right  and  l«ft,  forced  hira  on  to  the  bank  of  the  stream.     Having,  in  peaceable  timea,  ofioa 
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hnnted  over  thia  ground  with  the  Indiana,  and  knowing  every  rum  of  the  Cuyohoga  as  fa- 
miliarly  as  Ihe  villager  knows  the  streets  of  his  own  hamlet,  Brady  directed  his  course  to 
the  river,  at  a  spot  where  the  whole  stream  is  comprcffied,  by  [he  rocky  cliffe,  into  a  narrow 
channel  of  only  22  feet  across  the  lop  of  the  chasm,  although  it  is  considerably  wider  be- 
neath, near  ihe  water,  and  in  height  more  than  ivrice  that  number  of  feet  above  the  cur- 
rent. Through  thia  pass  the  water  rushes  like  a  race-horse,  chafing  and  roaring  at  the 
confinement  of  its  current  by  the  rocky  channel,  while,  a  short  dietauce  above,  the  stream 
ia  at  least  fifty  yards  wide.  Ae  he  approached  the  chasm,  Brady,  knowing  that  life  or 
death  was  in  the  etfort,  coneeniiated  his  mighty  powers,  and  leaped  the  stream  at  a  single 
bound.  It  BO  happened,  thai  on  the  opposite  cliff,  the  leap  was  favored  by  a  low  place, 
into  which  he  dropped,  and  grasping  the  bushes,  he  thus  helped  himself  to  ascend  to  the 
top  of  the  cliff.  The  Indians,  for  a  few  momenta,  were  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration, 
and  before  they  had  recovered  their  recollection,  he  waa  half  way  up  the  side  of  the  oppo- 
site hill,  but  Btill  within  reach  of  dieir  rifles.  They  could  easily  iMve  shot  hun  al  any 
moment  before,  but  being  bent  on  takmg  hun  alive,  for  torture,  and  lo  glut  their  long-delayed 
revenge,  they  forbore  lo  use  the  rifle  ;  but  now  seeing  him  Ukely  to  escape,  they  all  fired  upon 
iiim  ;  one  bullet  severely  wounded  him  in  the  hip,  bu(  not  so  badly  as  to  prevent  his  pro- 
■ress.  The  Indians  having  to  make  a  considerable  circuit  before  they  could  cross  the 
Jtnsam,  Brady  advanced  a  good  distance  ahead.  His  limb  was  growing  stiff  from  the 
wound,  and  as  the  Indians  gained  on  him,  he  made  for  the  pond  which  now  beats  his 
name,  and  plunging  in,  swam  under  water  a  considerable  distance,  and  came  up  under 
the  trunk  of  a  large  oak,  which  had  fellen  into  the  pond.  This,  although  leaving  only  a 
miall  breathing  place  to  support  life,  still  completely  sheltered  him  from  their  sight.  The 
Indians,  tracing  him  by  the  blood  to  the  water,  made  diligent  search  all  round  the  pond, 
but  finding  no  signs  of  his  exit,  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  sunk  and  was 
drowned.  As  they  were  al  one  time  standing  on  the  very  tree,  beneath  which  he  waa 
concealed, — Brady,  understanding  their  language,  waa  very  glad  to  hear  the  result  of  their 
deliberations,  and  after  they  had  gone,  weary,  lame  and  hungry,  he  made  good  his  retreat 
W  his  own  home.  His  followers  also  returned  in  safety.  The  chasm  across  which  he 
leaped  is  in  sight  of  the  bridge  where  we  crossed  the  Cuyahoga,  and  is  known  in  all  that 
1  tgion  by  the  name  of  "  Bradjfa  Leap." 

Garrettsville,  13  miles  ne.  of  Ravenna,  on  the  Mahoning  river, 
■where  there  is  considerable  water  power,  has  4  churches,  4  stores, 
1  woollen,  1  chair  and  1  axe  factory,  2  flouring  mills,  and  about  400 
inhabitants.  Campbell  sport,  3  miles  se.  of  Ravenna,  has  I  linseed 
oil,  1  woollen  factory  and  several  warehouses,  it  being  an  important 
point  of  shipment  on  the  canal.  Mogadore,  14  or  13  miles  sw.  of 
R.,  on  the  line  of  Summit,  has  about  200  inhabitants,  and  is  noted 
for  its  extensive  stone- ware  manufactories.  Deerfield,  15  se.  of  R., 
has  a  Methodist  and  Disciple's  church,  and  about  200  inhabitants. 
Windham,  13  miles  u.  e.  of  R.  has  1  academy,  3  churches,  3  stores, 
and  about  400  inhabitants. 


Preble  was  formed  from  Montgomery  and  Butler,  March  1st, 
1808 :  it  was  named  from  Capt.  Edward  Preble,  who  was  bom  at 
Portland,  Maine,  August  15th,  1761,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
naval  commander  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  particularly  in 
the  Tripolitan  war,  and  died  on  the  25th  of  August,  1806.  The  soil 
IS  various ;  the  southern  part  is  a  light  rich  soiC  and  is  mterspersed 
by  numerous  streams:  the  remainder  of  the  county  is  upland,  in 
places  wet,  but  fertile  when  brought  under  cultivation.     There  is'  an 
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abundance  of  water  power  for  millmg  purposes,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  flour  are  manufactured.  The  principal  productions  are  com, 
oats  wheat,  swine,  wool,  flax-seed  and  beef  cattle.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 

Dixon,       1281         Israel,         1538        Monroe,  1170 

Gasper,       836        Jackson,     1257        Somers,  1823 

Gratis,       1950        Jefferson,  2H55        Twin,  1670 

Harrison  1696         Lanier        1624        Washington    2459 
Thepopuhtionof  Piebie  m  1820  was  10237     in  1830  16296 
and  in  1840  19  481  or  47  inf  abitants  to  a  '-i  i  e  t    I 

Eaton   the  count\  seat  is  H  miles  we  I  '   ^^  '  v^ 

Columbus   ind  9  eist  of  the  state  line      It  '  *** '    by 


County  Building!  at  Eattm. 
William  Bruce,  then  proprietor  of  the  soil.  It  was  named  from 
Gen.  Wm.  Eaton,  who  was  bom  in  Woodstock,  Ct.,  in  1764,  served 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1790, 
was  appointed  a  captain  under  Wayne,  in  1792,  also  consul  at  Tunis 
in  1798  ;  in  April,  1804,  he  was  appointed  navy  agent  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  Barbary  powers  to  co-operate  with  Hamet, 
bashaw,  in  the  war  against  Tripoli,  in  which  he  evinced  great  energy 
of  character:  he  died  in  1811.  He  was  brave,  patriotic  and  gen- 
erous. 

The  turnpike  from  Dayton  west  leads  through  Eaton,  and  one  also 
connects  the  place  with  Hamilton.  The  village  contains  1  Presby- 
terian, 1  Methodist  and  1  Public  church,  1  book,  2  grocery  and  4  dry 
goods  stores,  1  or  2  newspaper  printing  offices,  1  woollen  factory, 
1  saw  mill,  and  about  1000  inhabitants.  Near  the  town  is  an  over- 
flowing well  of  strong  sulphur  water,  possessing  medicinal  properties. 
About  two  miles  south  is  Halderman's  quarry,  from  which  is  ob- 
tained a  beautiful  grey  clouded  stone :  at  the  village  is  a  limestone 
quarry,  and  the  county  abounds  in  fine  building  stone. 

About  a  mile  west  of  Eaton  is  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Clair,  erected 
in  the  severe  winter  of  1791-2.  At  this  time.  Fort  Jefferson  was 
the  farthest  advanced  post,  being  forty-four  miles  from  Fort  Ham- 
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ilton.  This  spot  was  chosen  as  a  place  of  security,  and  to  guard 
the  communication  between  them.  General  Willtinson  sent  Major 
JohnS.  Gano,  belonging  to  the  militia  of  the  territory,  with  a  party 
to  build  the  work.  General  Harrison,  then  an  ensign,  commanded 
a  guard,  every  other  night,  for  about  three  weeks,  during  the  build- 
ing of  the  fort.  They  had  neither  fire  nor  covering  of  any  kind, 
and  suffered  much  from  the  intense  cold.  It  was  a  stockade,  and 
had  about  20  acres  cleared  around  it.  The  outhne  can  yet  be  dis- 
tinctly traced. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1792,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  almost 
under  the  cover  of  the  guns  of  Fort  St.  Clair,  between  a  corps  of 
riflemen  and  a  body  of  Indians.  Judge  Joel  Collins  of  Oxford,  who 
w-as  m  the  action,  gives  the  following  facts  respecting  it,  in  a  letter 
to  James  M'Bride,  dated  June  20th,  1843. 

The  ^rties  engaged  were  a  band  of  250  Mingo  and  Wyandot  warriors,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  celebrated  chief  Little  Turtle,  and  an  escort  of  100  mounted  riflemen  of  the 
Kentucky  militia,  commanded  by  Cnpt.  John  Adair,  subsequently  governor  of  Kentucky 
Theae  men  had  been  called  out  lo  CEcort  it  brigade  of  pack-horses,  under  an  order  from 
(rttieral  Wilkinson.  They  could  then  moke  a  tnp  from  Fort  Washington  past  Fort  St. 
Liair,  10  Fort  JefferEon,  and  return  in  ai  days  cnoampmg  emh  night  under  the  walla  of 
one  ot  these  mditary  posts,  for  prolection 

The  Indians  being  elated  by  the  check  they  had  given  our  army  iha  previous  year  in 
defeating  St.  Clair,  determined  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  settlement  then  forming  at 
Columbia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami  Some  time  in  September,  350  warriors 
einic*  iie  I0O7- foi«,  and  look  up  their  hnc  of  march  Fortunately  for  the  infant  setile- 
menl  in  passing  Fort  Hamilton  they  diBcotered  a  fatigue  party  with  s  small  guard,  chop- 
pmg  fire-wood,  east  of  the  fon,  Wble  ihe  men  wtre  gone  lo  dmner,  the  Indians  formed 
an  ambuscade,  and  on  their  return  captured  two  of  the  men.  The  prisoners  informed  the 
Indians,  that  on  the  mnniing  previous— which  must  have  been  on  Friday— that  a  brigade 
•A  fome  50  or  100  pack-horses,  loaded  with  supplies  for  die  two  military  posts  in  advance, 
had  lelt  Fort  Hamillon,  escorted  by  a  company  of  riflemen,  mounted  on  fine  horses,  and 
that  if  they  rnade  their  trip  in  the  usual  time,  they  would  be  at  Fort  Hamilton,  on  their 
return,  Monday  night.  Upon  this  information.  Little  Turtle  abandoned  his  design  of 
breakrag  up  the  settlement  above  Cincinnati,  and  fell  back  some  12  or  15  miles  with  a 
view  of  unerceptmg  the  brigade  on  its  return.  He  fonued  an  ambuscade  on  the  trace,  al 
B  well -selected  position,  which  he  occupied  through  the  day  that  he  expected  the  return  of 
the  escort.  But  as  Captain  Adair  arrived  at  Fort  JefTeraon  on  Saturday  night,  he  per- 
mitted his  men  and  horses  to  rest  themselves  over  Sunday,  and  thus  escaped  the  ambna- 
cade.  On  Monday  night,  when  on  their  return,  they  encamped  within  a  short  distance  of 
tortbt.  Uair.  The  judge  says:  "  The  chief  of  tlie  band  of  Indians  being  informed  of  our 
position,  by  his  runners,  concluded  that  by  a  night  attack,  he  could  drive  us  out  of  our  en- 
campment. Accordingly  he  left  his  ambu^,  and  a  short  time  before  day-break,  on  Tues- 
day mormng,  the  Indiana,  by  a  discharge  of  rifles  and  raising  the  hideous  yells  for  which 
they  are  distinguished,  made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  three  sides  of  the  encampment 
leaving  that  open  next  to  the  fort.  The  horses  became  frightened,  and  numbers  of  them 
broke  &om  their  feaieninga.  The  camp,  in  consequence  of  this,  being  thrown  into  some  con- 
fiisicn.  Captain  Adair  retired  with  his  men,  and  formed  them  in  three  divisions,  just  beyond 
the  shine  of  the  fires,  on  the  side  next  the^orl ;  and  while  the  enemy  were  endeavoring  to 
Eecure  the  horses  and  plunder  the  camp— which  seemed  to  be  their  main  object— they  were 
in  turn  attacked  by  ua,  on  their  right,  by  the  captain  and  his  division  ;  on  the  left,  by  Lieut 
George  Madison,  and  in  their  centre,  by  Lieut.  Job  Hale,  with  their  respective  divisionfl. 
The  enemy,  however,  were  sufficiently  strong  to  detail  a  fighting  party,  double  our  num- 
bers, to  protect  those  plundering  the  camp  and  driving  ofl"  the  horses,  and  as  we  had  left 
the  Bide  from  the  fort  open  lo  them,  they  soon  began  to  move  off,  lakmg  all  with  them. 

As  soon  as  the  day  dawn  afibrded  light  sufficient  to  distinguish  a  while  man  from  an 
Indian,  there  ensued  some  pretty  sharp  fighlmg,  so  close,  m  some  instances,  ^  to  bring  in 
use  the  war-club  and  tomahawk.  Here  Lieut.  Hale  was  killed  and  Lieut.  Madison 
woundeH.  As  the  Indians  retreated,  the  white  men  hung  on  their  rear,  but  when  wb 
■^esfied  them  too  close,  they  wauld  turn  and  drive  us  back.    In  this  way  a  kind  of  running 
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farht  «a9  kept  »p  until  after  Bun-ridng.  when  we  lost  sight  of  die  enemy  and  nearly  all  onr 
!^"  ji      1.      ^ ^^^   1^^  ^ f  T^„,„n  now  Stands.     On  retnrning  from  the 


EUled  rather  a.  discouraging  appearance.     Not  more  than  eii  or  eight 


horses,  some  where  al 

niiiBuU  our  camo  nreseniea  rainei  u.  uisuuniusniB  -^i-i-^-. ''~'~r", ^~", —    "  " 

hoZ  X  Mve"^  ■  some  twenty  or  thirty  lay  dead  ou  the  grou-d  The  lo^  of  the  enemy 
remama  unknown  •  the  bodies  of  two  Indians  were  found  among  the  dead  horses.  We 
aathered  up  our  wounded,  sii  in  number,  took  them  to  .he  fort,  where  a  room  was  assigned 
Uiem  ^  a  hospital,  and  their  wounds  dressed  by  Surgeon  Boyd,  of  the  regular  army.  Tho 
wound  of  one  man,  John  James,  consisted  of  httle  more  than  the  losa  of  his  scalp.  It 
appeared  from  his  statement,  that  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  he  re=aved  a  biow  on  the  B.de 
of  his  head  with  a  war-club,  wbich  stunned  so  as  to  barely  knock  him  down,  when  two  or 
three  Indiana  fell  to  skinning  his  head,  and  in  a  very  short  time  took  from  hini  an  unusually 
large  Bcalp,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  operation,  a  piece  of  one  of  his  ears.  He  recovered, 
and  I  underatood,  some  years  afterwards,  that  be  was  then  hvmg.  Anolher  of  the 
wounded,  Luke  Vores,  was  a  few  years  since  li^ngin  Preble  county. 

"  By  sunset  on  the  day  of  the  action,  we  had  some  kind  of  rough  coffins  prepared  for 
the  slain.  For  the  eatisfection  of  surviving  friends,  I  will  name  ihem,  and  state  Ihat  in 
one  arave  some  fifty  pacea  west  of  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Clair,  are  the  remains  of  Captain 
Joab  Hale  ;  ncit  to  him,  on  his  left,  we  laid  oor  orderly  sergeant.  Matthew  English  ;  then 
followed  the  four  privates,  Robert  Bowling,  Joseph  Clinton,  Isaac  Jelt  and  John  Williams. 
Dejection  and  even  sorrow  hung  on  the  coonlenances  of  every  member  of  the  escf^t  as 
we  stood  around  or  assisted  in  the  interment  of  theae,  our  fellow  comrades.  Hale  was  a 
noble  and  brave  man,  fescinaling  in  his  appearance  and  deportment  as  an  olhcer.  11  was 
dnsk  in  the  evening  before  we  completed  the  performance  of  this  melancholy  doty.  What 
a  chawse '  The  evening  before,  noihing  within  the  encampment  was  lo  he  seen  or  heard 
but  lif?and  animation.  Of  those  not  on  duty,  some  wrere  measuring  their  strength  and 
deiterily  at  athletic  eieiciees ;  some  nurang,  rubbing  and  feeding  their  horses ;  olhera 
cocking,  &c.  But  look  at  us  now.  and  behold  the  ways,  chances  and  uncertainties  of 
war.    I  saw  and  felt  the  conuasl  then,  and  feel  it  slili,  but  am  unable  iiirllier  to  describe 

Between  the  site  of  1  rt  St.  Clair  and  Eaton  is  the  village  grave- 
yard. This  cemeterv  .i  adorned  with  several  beautiful  monu- 
ments. Among  them'  is  one  to  the  memory  of  Fergus  Holderman, 
who  died  in  1838.  ■  Upon  it  are  some  exquisitely  beautiful  devices, 
carved  by  "  the  lamented  Clevenger,"  which  are  among  his  first 
attempts  at  sculpture.  The  principal  object  of  attraction,  however, 
is  the  monument  to  the  memory  of  Lieut.  Lowry  and  others,  who 
fell  with  him  in  an  engagement  with  a  party  of  Indians  commanded 
bv  Little  Turtle,  at  Ludlow's  spring,  near  the  Forty  Foot  Pitch  in 
this  county,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1793.  This  monument  has 
recently  been  constructed  by  La'Dow  &  Hamilton,  of  Dayton,  at  an 
expense  of  about  $300,  contributed  by  public-spmted  mdividuals  of 
this  vicinity.  It  is  composed  of  the  elegant  Rutland  marble,  is  about 
12  feet  in  height,  and  stands  upon  one  of  those  small  artificial  mounds 
common  in  this  region.  The  view  was  taken  from  the  east,  beyond 
which,  in  the  extreme  distance  in  the  forest,  on  the  left,  is  the  site 
of  Fort  St.  Clair.  This  Lieut.  Lowry  was  a  brave  man.  His  last 
words  were :  "  My  brave  boys,  all  you  that  can  fight,  now  display 
your  activity  and  let  your  balls  fly !"  The  slain  in  the  engagement 
were  buried  at  the  fort.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1822,  the  remains  of 
Lowry  were  taken  up  and  re-interred,  with  the  honors  of  war,  m 
this  grave  yard,  twelve  military  officers  acting  as  pall-bearers,  fol- 
lowed by  the  orator,  chaplain  and  physicians,  under  whose  direction 
the  removal  was  made,  with  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  and  two 
military  companies.  The  remains  of  the  slain  commander  and 
soldiers  have  been  recently  removed  to  the  mound,  which,  with  tlie 
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We  ^ne  a  letter  nirratmg  in  ircount  of  ihi-,  ichm,  written  by 
tren  WajnetL  the  secietary  of  war,  and  dated  Camp  southwest 
branch  ot  ^the  Miami,  six  miles  advanced  of  Fort  Jefferson,  Octobei 

The  graaiest  difficulty  which  et  present  preaenls,  ia  tiiat  of  furnishing  a  anfficient  escorl 
to  secure  onr  convoy  oi  provisions  and  other  supplies  from  insult  and  disasler ;  and  at  the 
same  tune  retain  a  Kifficienl  force  in  camp  to  sustain  and  repel  the  attacks  of  the  enemy 
who  appear  desperate  and  determined.  We  have  recetitly  experienced  a  little  check  to 
our  convoys,  wh.ch  may  probably  be  exaggeraled  into  aomething  serious  by  the  tongue  of 
.d^Jr^  ■''  '^'J^^'  *■""■  ^^T  following.  i>"wever,  is  the  &ct,  viz :  Lieut.  Lowry.  of 
the  2d  Bub-legion,  and  Ensign  Boyd,  of  the  Ist.  with  a  command  consisting  of  90  non-com- 
™f  T  J  !!!  "■"!  P"7^'=^.  having  ill  charge  20  wagons  belonging  to  the  quattet^master 
generals  department,  loaded  with  grain,  and  one  of  the  contractor's,  [wagons,]  loaded  with 
slores  were  attacked  early  on  ibe  morning  of  (he  17th  insl.,  about  7  miles  advanced  of 
fort  bl.  Clair,  by  a  party  of  Indians.  Those  gallant  young  gentlemen— who  promised  at 
a  future  day  lo  be  ornaments  to  their  profession-together  wilh  13  non -commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates,  bravely  fell,  after  an  obslinaie  resistance  against  superior  numbers,  beine 
abandoned  by  .he  greater  pan  of  the  escort  upon  the  first  discharge.  The  savages  killed 
or  carried  oil  about  70  horses,  leaving  the  wagons  and  stores  standing  in  the  road,  which 
artides  brought  to  this  camp  without  any  other  loss  or  damage,  eicepl  Bome  ttiflinj 

Little  Turtle,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
pages,  was  a  distinguished  chief  and  counsellor  of  the  Miamis,  by 
whom  he  was  called  Meshekenoghqua.  He  commanded  the  Indians 
at  t>t.  Clair  s  defeat.  We  annex  a  sketch  of  him  from  Drake's  In- 
dian Biography. 
Il  has  been  generaUy  said,  Ihal  had  the  advice  of  iMs  chief  been  taken  al  the  disaatrotu 
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fight  afterwards  wiih  General  Wayne,  there  ia  but  hllle  douhl  hnl  he  had  met  as  ill-auccesi 
aE  General  St.  Clair.  He  was  not  for  fighting  General  Wayne  at  Freaqne  Isle,  and  inclined 
rather  to  peace  than  fighting  him  at  all.  In  a  council  held  the  night  before  the  battle,  he 
argued  as  follows :  "  We  have  l>eaten  the  enemy  twice,  under  separate  commandera.  We 
cannot  expect  the  same  good  fortune  always  to  attend  ua.  The  Americans  are  row  led  by 
a  chief  who  never  sleeps ;  the  night  and  the  day  are  alike  lo  him.  And  during  all  the  lime 
lliat  he  has  been  marching  upon  our  villages,  notwithstanding  the  walohiiilness  of  out 
young  men,  we  have  never  been  able  to  surprise  him.  Think  well  of  il.  There  is  some- 
thing whispers  me,  it  would  be  prudent  to  listen  to  his  offers  of  peace."  For  holding  this 
language,  he  was  reproached  by  another  chief  with  cowardice,  which  put  an  end  to  all 
farther  discourse.  Nothing  wounds  the  feelings  of  a  warrior  like  the  reproach  of  cowardice, 
but  he  stilled  hie  resentment,  did  his  duty  in  the  bailie,  and  its  issue  proved  him  D  iruer 
prophet  than  his  accuser  beheved. 

ijittle  Turtle  lived  some  years  after  the  war,  in  great  esteem  among  men  of  high  stand- 
ing. He  was  alike  courageous  and  humane,  posessing  great  wisdom.  "  And,"  says 
Schoolcraft,  "  there  has  been  few  iudividuals  among  aborigines  who  have  done  so  much  lo 
abolish  the  rites  of  human  sacrifice.  The  grave  of  this  noled  warrior  is  shown  to  visitors, 
near  Fore  Wayne.  It  is  frequently  visited  by  the  Indians  in  Ihat  part  of  the  country,  by 
whom  his  memory  is  cherished  wilh  Ihe  greatest  respect  and  veneralion," 

When  the  philosopher  and  &raoua  traveller,  Volney,  was  in  America,  in  ihc  winter  of 
1797,  Jjittle  Turtle  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  then  was,  and  who  sought  immediate 
acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  chief,  for  highly  valuable  purposes,  which  in  some  measure 
he  effected.  He  made  a  vocabulary  of  his  language,  which  he  printed  in  ihe  appendix  to 
his  travels.  A  copy  in  monuscript,  more  extensive  than  the  printed  one,  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Having  become  eonvmced  ihat  all  resistance  to  ihe  whiles  was  vain,  he  brought  his 
nation  to  consent  to  peace,  and  to  adopt  agricultural  pnrsniiii.  And  it  was  with  the  view 
of  soliciting  congress  and  the  benevolent  socieij  of  Friends  for  assistance  to  effect  this 
latter  purpose,  that  he  now  visited  Philadelphia.  While  here  he  was  inoculated  for  the 
small  pox,  and  was  afflicted  wilh  the  gout  and  rhemnatism 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Volney's  interview  with  him  for  inlormauon,  he  took  no  notice  of  the 
conversation  while  the  interpreter  was  communicating  wilh  Mr  Volney,  for  he  did  not 
understand  English,  bul  walked  about,  plncking  out  his  beard  and  eye-brovre.  He  was 
dressed  now  in  English  clothes.  His  skin,  where  not  exposed,  Mr  Volney  says,  was  as 
white  as  his  ;  and  on  speaking  upon  the  subject,  Little  Turtle  said  "  I  have  seen  Span- 
iards in  Louisiana,  and  found  no  diflerence  of  color  between  ihera  and  me.  And  why 
should  there  be  any!  _  In  ihem,  as  in  us,  it  is  the  worii  of  the  father  of  colors,  the  jun 
that  burns  us.  You  while  people  compare  the  color  of  your  face  with  that  of  yonr  bodies." 
Mr.  Volney  explamed  to  him  the  notion  of  many,  tliat  his  race  was  descended  from  the 
Tartars,  and  by  a  map  showed  him  the  supposed  commanicaiion  between  Asia  and  America. 
To  this.  Little  Turtle  itplied:  "  IFhy  should  not  these  Tartars.  io*o  resemble  as,  have 
come  from  America  1  Are  there  any  reasons  to  the  contrary  ?  Or  why  should  we  not 
both  have  been  in  our  ovni  country  ?"  It  is  a  &ctlhal  the  Indians  give  themselves  a  name 
which  is  equivalent  to  our  word  indigine,  thai  is,  one  sprung  from  the  soil,  or  natural 

When  Mr.  Volney  asked  Little  Turtle  what  prevented  him  from  living  among  the  whites, 
and  if  he  were  not  more  comforlable  in  Philadelphia  than  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wabash, 
he  said :  "  Taking  all  things  together  you  have  die  advantage  over  us ;  but  here  I  am  deaf 
and  dumb.  I  do  not  talk  your  language  ;  I  can  neither  hear,  nor  make  myself  heard. 
When  I  walk  through  the  streets,  I  see  every  person  in  his  shop  employed  aboul  something : 
one  makes  slioes,  another  hats,  a  third  sells  cloth,  and  every  one  lives  by  his  labor.  I  say 
to  myself,  which  of  all  these  things  can  you  do  1  Not  one.  I  can  make  a  bow  or  an 
arrow,  catch  fish,  kill  game,  and  go  to  war:  bat  none  of  ihege  is  of  any  use  here.  To 
learn  what  is  done  here  would  reqnire  a  long  time."  "  Old  age  comes  on."  "  I  should  be 
a  piece  of  furniture  useless  lo  my  nation,  useless  to  the  whites,  and  useless  to  myself."  "  I 
must  return  to  my  own  country." 

Col.  John  Johnston  has  given  in  his  "  Recollections,"  published  in 
Cist's  Advertiser,  some  anecdotes  of  Little  Turtle.  (fc 

Lhtle  Turtle  was  a  man  of  great  wit,  humor  and  vivacity,  fond  of  the  company  of  gen- 
tlemen, and  delighted  in  good  eatmg.  When  I  knew  him,  he  had  two  wives  living  with 
him  under  the  same  roof  in  the  greatest  harmony;  one,  an  old  woman,  about  his  own 
age— fifly — the  choice  of  his  youth,  who  performed  the  drudgery  of  the  house  ;  the  other 
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a  young  and  beautifnl  creature  of  eighteen,  who  was  hie  fevotile  ;  jet  it  never  wag  dis. 
covered  by  ony  one  that  the  least  unkind  feeling  existed  between  them.  This  distinguiehed 
chiefdiedat  Fort  Wfiyne  tthout  twenty- five  years  ago,  of  a  confirmed  case  of  ihe  gout, 
brought  on  by  high  living,  and  was  buried  with  military  honors  by  the  troops  of  the  Duited 
Slates.  The  Little  Turtle  used  to  entertain  ua  with  many  of  his  war  adventures,  and  would 
laugh  immoderately  at  the  recital  of  the  following: — A  while  man,  a  prisoner  of  many 
yeare  in  the  tribe,  had  often  eoiicited  permission  to  go  on  a  war  party  lo  Kentucky,  and  had 
been  refused.  It  never  was  Ihe  practice  with  the  Indians  lo  ask  or  encourage  white  priaoneri 
among  them  to  go  to  war  against  their  countrymen.  This  man,  however,  had  so  far 
acquired  the  confidence  of  the  Indions,  and  being  very  impononate  to  go  lowar,  the  Turtle 
ai  length  consented,  and  took  him  on  an  eipedition  into  Kentucky.  As  was  their  practice, 
they  had  reconnoitered  doruig  the  day,  and  had  fixed  on  a  house  recently  buill  and  occu- 
pied, as  the  object  to  be  allacked  next  morning  a  Utile  before  the  dawn  of  day.  The  house 
was  surronnded  by  a  clearing,  there  being  much  brush  and  fallen  timber  on  the  ground.  At 
the  appointed  lime,  the  Indians,  with  the  white  man,  began  lo  move  to  the  attack.  At  all 
such  limes  no  talking  or  noise  is  to  be  made.  They  crawl  along  the  ground  on  hands  and 
feet ;  all  is  done  by  signs  from  the  leader.  The  white  man  ail  the  time  was  striving  to  he 
foremost,  the  Indians  bccliunlng  him  to  keep  back.  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts  he  would 
keep  foremost,  and  having  nt  length  got  within  running  ihstance  of  the  house,  he  jumped 
to  his  feel  and  went  with  ail  his  speed,  shouting,  nt  the  lop  of  his  voice,  Indians!  Indians! 
The  Turtle  and  his  party  had  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  losing  forever  their  white  com- 
panion, and  disappointed  in  their  fancied  conquest  of  the  unsuspecting  victims  of  the  log 
cabin.    Prom  thai  dny  forth  this  chief  would  never  trust  a  white  man  lo  accompany  him 

During  the  presidency  of  Washington,  the  Little  Turtle  visited  that  great  and  just  man 
at  Philadelphia,  and  during  his  whole  hfe  after,  often  spoke  of  the  pleasure  which  that  visil 
afforded  him,  Kosciusko,  the  Polish  chief,  was  al  the  time  in  Philadelphia,  con5ned  by 
sickness  to  his  lodijings,  and  hearing  of  the  Indians  being  in  ihe  city,  he  sent  for  ihem, 
and  after  an  interview  of  some  length,  he  had  his  favorite  brace  of  pistols  brought  forth, 
and  addressing  the  chief.  Turtle,  said — I  have  carried  and  used  these  in  many  a  hard  fought 
battle  in  defence  of  the  oppressed,  the  weak  and  the  wronged  of  my  own  race,  and  I  now 
present  Ihem  to  you  with  this  injunction,  that  with  them  you  shoot  dead  the  first  man  that 
ever  comes  to  subjugate  you  or  despoil  you  of  your  country.  The  pistols  were  of  the  best 
quality  and  finest  manufeclure,  silver  moanled,  with  gold  tonch-holea. 

New  Paris,  about  1 1  miles  nw.  of  Eaton,  on  the  east  fork  of 
White  Water  river,  is  a  flourishing  town :  it  contains  2  or  3  churches, 
4  stores,  1  woollen  factory,  3  flouring  and  some  saw  mills,  and 
about  600  inhabitants.  In  the  neighborhood  are  limestone  quarries, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  excellent  lime  are  made.  Camden, 
a  thriving  town,  8  miles  s.  of  Eaton,  on  the  Hamilton  turnpike,  has 
2  churches,  3  dry  goods  stores,  3  flouring  and  2  or  3  saw  mills,  and 
about  450  inhabitants.  West  Alexandria,  5  miles  e.  of  E.,  on  the 
Dayton  turnpike,  Euphenia,  on  the  national  road,  11  ne.,  Lewjsburg, 
10  NE.,  and  Winchester,  9  se,,  are  villages  having  each  more  or  less 
churches  and  stores,  and  about  50  dwellings.  Fair  Haven,  West- 
ville,  New  Florence  and  Rising  Sun  are  small  places. 


PUTNAM. 

Putnam  was  formed  from  Old  Indian  territory,  April  1st,  1820, 
and  named  from  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  who  was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass., 
January  7th,  1718,  and  died  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  May  29th,  1790. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  much  of  the  land  being  within 
the  Black  Swamp  district,  is  wet,  but  when  cleared  and  drained, 
very  fertile.     The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  potatoes. 
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oats  and  pork.     The  foliowing  is  a  iist  of  the  townships  in  1840, 
with  their  population. 

Bknchard,       670        Monroe,    518         Richland,        387 
Greenst)urgh,  275         Ottawa,     690  Riley,  621 

Jennings,  350         Perry,       266         Sugar  Creek,  505 

Liberty,  125        Pleasant,  335        Union,  400 

The  population  of  Putnam,  in  1830,  was  230,  and  in  1840,  5132, 
or  9  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  from  eastern  Ohio,  and 
of  Pennsylvania  extraction.  In  Ottawa,  Greensburgh,  Riley  and 
Jennings  are  many  natives  of  Germany.  The  site  of  old  Fort  Jen- 
nings is  in  the  southwest  part.  There  were  two  Indian  towns  in  the 
county  of  some  note :  the  upper  'Tawa  town  was  on  Blanchard's 
fork ;  two  miles  below,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Ottawa  village, 
was  the  lower  'Tawa  town. 

Kalida,  the  county  seat,  is  on  Ottawa  river,  114  miles  northwest 
of  Columbus.  It  was  laid  out  in  1834,  as  the  seat  of  Justice,  and 
named  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  "  beautiful."  It  contains  a 
Methodist  church,  4  stores,  a  newspaper  printing  office,  and  36 
dwellings. 

In  Riley  is  a  settlement  of  "  Aymish  or  Ornish,"  a  sect  of  the 
"Memnonites  or  Harmless  Christians."  They  derive  their  name 
from  Aymen,  their  founder,  and  were  originally  known  as  Aymenites. 
This  sect  wear  long  beards,  and  reject  all  superfluities  in  dress,  diet 
and  property.  They  have  ever  been  remarkable  for  industry,  fru- 
gality, temperance  and  simplicity.  At  an  eariy  day  many  of  the 
Ornish  emigrated  from  Germany  to  Pennsvlvania.  When  they  first 
came  to  the  country  they  had  neither  cWches  nor  grave  yards. 
"  A  church,"  said  they,  "  we  do  not  require,  for  in  the  depth  of  the 
thicket,  in  the  forest,  on  the  water,  in  the  field  and  in  the  dwelling, 
God  is  always  present."  Many  of  their  descendants,  deviating  from 
the  practice  of  their  forefathers,  have  churches  and  burial  grounds. 
The  view.  "  a  home  in  the  wilderness,"  represents  a  log  tavern  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  on  the  road  to  Charloe.  It  was  built 
about  30  years  since  by  two  men,  assisted  by  a  female.  It  has  long 
been  a  favorite  stopping  place  for  travellers,  as  many  as  twenty  or 
thirty  having,  with  their  horses,  frequently  tarried  here  over  night, 
when  journeying  through  the  wilderness.  The  situation  is  charm- 
ing. It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Auglaize,  which  flows  in  a  ravine 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below.  All  around  stand  massive  trees, 
with  foliage  luxuriantly  developed  by  the  virgin  fertility  of  the  soil, 
while  numerous  branches  lave  in  the  passing  waters.  We  came 
suddenly  upon  the  place  on  a  pleasant  day  in  June,  1846,  and  were 
so  much  pleased  with  its  primitive  simplicity  and  loveliness,  as  to 
stop  and  make  a  more  familiar  acquaintance.  We  alighted  from  our 
faithful  "  Pomp,"  turned  him  loose  among  the  fresh  grass,  drew  our 
portfolio  from  our  saddle-bags,  and  while  he  was  rolling  amid  the 
clover  in  full  liberty,  and  the  ladies  of  the  house  were  seated  sewing 
in  the  open  space  between  the  parts  of  the  cabin,  fanned  by  a  gentle 
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breeze,  and  perhaps  listening  to  the  warblings  of  the  birds  and  mur- 
nmrings  of  the  waters, — we  took  a  sketch,  as  a  memorial  of  a  scene 
we  shall  never  forget,  and  to  present  to  our  readers  a  view  of  "a 
home  in  the  wilderness." 

Gilboa,  Pendleton,  Ottawa,  Columbus,  Grove,  Madeira  and  Glan- 
dorffare  all  small  places  in  this  county,  the  largest  of  which,  Gilboa, 
contains  about  33  dwellings. 


R(C[£LA?JD  was  organized  March  1st,  1813,  and  named  from  the 
character  of  its  soil.  About  one-half  of  the  county  is  level,  inclining 
to  clay,  and  adapted  to  grass.  The  remainder  is  rolling,  adapted  to 
wheat,  and  some  parts  to  com,  and  well  watered.  The  principal 
agricultural  products  are  wheat,  oats,  com,  hay  and  potatoes ;  all  of 
which  are  raised  in  great  abundance — and  rye,  hemp,  barley,  flax- 
seed, &c.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  townships  in  1840,  with  their 
population :  the  county  was  much  reduced  in  1846,  by  the  creation  of 
Ashland. 
Auburn,  1020    Madison, 

Bloomfield,  1294     Mifflin, 

Blooming  Grove,  H95    Milton, 
Clear  Creek,  1653     Monroe, 

Congress,  1248     Montgomery, 

Frankhn,  1668     Orange, 

Green,  2007     Perry, 

Hanover,  1485     Plymouth, 

JefTerson,  2325 

The  population  of  Richland,  in  1820,  was  9168;  in  1830,  24  007; 
and  in  1840,  44,823,  or  49  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

A  large  proportion  of  ihe  early  selllera  of  Richland  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania,  many 
of  whom  were  of  German  origin.  It  was  first  setaed,  about  the  year  1809,  on  branches  of 
Ihe  Mohiccan.  The  names  of  the  first  aeltletB,  as  far  as  recollected,  are,  Henry  M'Cart 
Andrew  Craig,  James  Cunningham,  Abm.  Baughman,  Henry  Nail,  Samuel  Lewis,  Peter 
&naey,  CaWm  Hill,  John  Murphy,  Thomas  Coulter,  Melzer  TannehJIl,  Isaac  Martin,  Ste- 
phen Van  Sehoiok,  Archibald  Gimlner  and  James  M'Clure. 

In  September,  1813,Bhortly  after  the  breakingout  of  (he  late  war  wilh  Great  Britain,  iwo 
block-houses  were  buill  in  Mansfield.  One  siood  about  sii  rods  weflt  of  the  site  of  the  court 
house,  and  the  other  a  rod  or  two  north.  The  first  was  built  by  a  company  commanded  by 
r  K"'  °"*^"^''  ""■"  Fairfield  county,  and  (be  other  by  the  company  of  Col.  Chas.  Williama, 
of  Coshocton,    A  garrison  was  Blationed  at  the  place,  until  after  (he  battle  of  the  Thames. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostiUlies,  there  was  a  settlemeal  of  friendly  Indians,  of  the 
Delaware  tribe,  at  a  place  called  Greenlowii,  about  12  miles  southeast  of  Mansfield,  within 
the  present  township  of  Green.  It  was  a  vilUge  condstmg  of  some  60  cabins,  with  a  cobh- 
ol-hoase  about  60  leet  long,  25  wide,  one  story  in  height,  and  built  of  posts  and  clapboarded. 
1  he  village  contained  several  hundred  persons.  As  a  measure  of  safety  they  were  col- 
lected, m  August,  1812,  and  sent  to  some  pUce  ia  the  western  part  of  the  state,  under  pro- 
tection of  the  govemtnent.  They  were  first  brought  W  Mansfield,  and  placed  nnder  guard, 
near  whew  the  tan-yard  now  ia,  on  the  run.  While  there,  a  young  Indian  and  squaw  came 
up  to  the  block-house,  with  a  request  to  the  chaplain.  Rev.  James  Smith  of  Mount  Vernon, 
to  marry  them  after  the  manner  of  the  whites.  In  the  absence  of  the  guard,  who  had  come 
up  to  witness  the  ceremony,  an  old  Indian  and  his  daughter,  aged  about  12  years,  who 
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wete  from  Indiana,  took  aiivanlnge  of  the  circumstance  and  escaped.  Two  spies  from 
Coahoolon  named  Morrison  and  M'CuIloeh,  met  them  near  the  ran,  about  a  mile  north- 
west of  Mansfield,  on  what  is  now  the  &rm  of  E.  F.  Sturges.  As  the  commanding  offi- 
cer Col,  Ktatzer.hnd  given  orders  to  shoot  all  Indians  found  ont  of  the  honnds  of  the  place, 
under  an  impression  that  all  snch  must  be  hostile,  Morrison,  on  discovering  them,  shot 
ihe  father  through  the  breast.  He  fell  mortally  wounded,  then  springing  up,  ran  about  200 
yards,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more.  The  girl  eacaped.  The  men  returned  and  gave  the  mfor- 
mation.  A  party  of  19  men  were  ordered  out,  half  of  whom  were  under  Seijcant  John  C. 
Giikison,  now  of  Mansfield.  The  men  flanked  on  each  side  of  the  run.  As  Gilkison  came 
up  he  fiiund  the  fallen  Indian  on  the  north  side  of  the  run,  and  at  every  breath  he  drew, 
blood  flowed  through  the  bullet  hole  in  hia  chest.  Morrison  nest  came  up.  and  called  to 
M'Cuiloch  to  coiue  and  take  revenRe.  Giikison  then  asked  the  Indian  who  he  was :  he  re- 
plied "  a  friend."  M'CuIloeh,  who  by  this  lime  had  joined  them,  eiclaimed  as  he  drew 
his  tomahawk,  "  d— ii  yoa !  I'll  make  a  friend  of  you !"  and  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head ; 
but  it  glanced,  and  was  not  mortal.  At  this  he  placed  one  foot  on  (he  neck  of  the  pros- 
trate Indian,  and  drawing  one  his  tomahawk,  with  another  blow  buried  it  in  his  brams. 
The  poor  fellow  gave  one  quiver,  and  then  all  was  over. 

Giikison  had  in  vain  endeavored  lo  prevent  tbis  inhuman  deed,  and  now  requested  M  Uul- 
loch  to  bury  the  Indiai,  "  D— n  him!  nol"  was  the  answer;  "  they  killed  two  or  three 
brothers  of  mine,  and  never  buried  them."  The  second  day  foUowlng,  the  Indian  was 
buried,  but  it  was  so  aUghtly  done  that  his  ribs  were  seen  projecting  above  ground  for  two  or 

This  M'CuIloeh  continued  an  Indian  fighter  until  his  death.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  kill 
every  Indian  he  met,  whether  friend  or  foe.  Mr.  Giikison  saw  him  some  time  after,  on  his 
way  to  Sandusky,  dressed  as  an  Indian.  To  his  qneslion,  "  where  are  you  going!"  he  re- 
There  was  living  at  this  time,  on  the  Black  Fork  of  the  Mohiccan.aboul  half  a  mile  west 
of  where  Peteraburgh  now  is,  a  Mr.  Martin  RufTner.  Having  removed  his  family  for  safety, 
no  person  waa  with  him  in  his  cabin,  excepting  a  bound  boy.-  About  two  miles  southeast 
Blood  the  cabin  of  the  Seymours.  This  family  conaialed  of  the  parents— both  very  old  peo- 
ple—a maiden  danghter  Catharine,  and  her  brother  Philip,  who  was  a  bachelor. 

One  evening  Mr,  Rufiner  sent  out  the  lad  to  the  creek  bottom,  to  bnng  home  the 
cows  when  he  discovered  fiiur  Indiana  and  ran.  They  called  lo  him,  saying  that  they 
would  not  harm  hira,  but  wished  lo  speak  to  him.  Having  ascertained  from  him  that  the 
Seymours  were  at  home,  they  left,  and  be  hurried  back  and  told  Ruffiier  of  the  circumstance  ; 
upon  which  he  took  down  his  rifle  and  started  for  Seymour's.  He  arrived  there,  and  vvas 
advising  young  Seymour  to  go  to  the  cabin  of  a  Mr.  Copua,  and  gel  old  Mr,  Copua  and  his 
son  to  come  up  and  help  take  the  Indians  prisoners,  when  the  Utter  were  seen  approaching. 
Upon  riiis  yonng  Seymour  passed  out  of  the  back  door  and  hurried  to  Copus's,  while  the  In- 
dians entered  the  frontdoor,  with  their  rifles  in  hand. 

The  Seymours  received  them  with  an  apparent  cordiality,  and  the  daughter  spread  the 
table  for  them.  The  Indiana,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be  inclined  to  eat,  but  soon  arose 
and  commenced  the  attaok.  Ruflher,  who  was  a  powerfi.1  man,  made  a  desperate  resist- 
ance He  clubbed  bis  rifle,  and  broke  the  stock  to  pieces ;  but  he  fell  belore  superior  num- 
bers and  was  afterwards  found  dead  and  scalped  m  the  yard,  vidth  two  rifle  balls  through 
him!  and  several  fingers  cut  off  by  a  tomahawk.  The  old  people  and  daughter  were  found 
tomaliawked  and  scalped  in  the  house.  ,         ,    „     ^  ■  , . 

In  an  hour  or  ao  after  dark,  young  Seymour  returned  with  Mr,  Copus  and  eon,  making 
their  way  through  the  woods  by  the  light  of  a  hickory  bark  torch.  Approaching  the  cab&i, 
they  found  all  dark  and  wlent  within.  Young  Seymour  attempted  to  open  the  door,  when 
it  flew  back      Reaching  forward,  he  touched  the  corpse  of  the  old  man,  and  eiclaimed  m 

tones  of  anguish,  "here  is  the  blood  of  n: f-.<— ■•■    n-f—  .i.„,  ™ 

they  heard  the  Indians  whistling  on  their 

""l^ese  murders,  supposed  to  have  been  committed  by  some  of  the  Greentown  Indiana, 
spread  terror  among  the  settlers,  who  immediately  fortified  their  cabins  and  erected  several 
block-houses  Among  the  block-houaes  erected  was  Nail's  on  the  Clear  fork  of  the  Mo- 
hicoan  ;  Beems-s  on  the  Rocky  fork :  one  on  the  site  of  Ganges,  and  a  picketed  house  on 
the  Black  fork,  owned  by  Thomas  Coulter. 

Shortly  after  this,  a  party  of  13  or  14  militia  from  Guernsey  county,  who  were  out  on  a 
scout,  without  any  authority  bamt  the  Indian  village  of  Greentown,  at  this  time  deserted. 

•  From  Mr.  Henry  Nail. 
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Mansheld.  The  neit  morning,  as  four  of  ihem  were  al  a  spring  washine,  a  few  rods  from 
tlie  cabm  ihey  were  fired  npon  by  a  p»r.y  of  Indians  in  anibuah.  They  ail  an  for  ihe  hom,e 
except  Warnoct  who  re,rea«d  in  another  directiu.„,  aud  wa«  afterw/rd,  fZd  ad  inThe 
I^f  «„i°S*-  "^  "  ""'''  '','^^";'-  ?■'  '','^J'  "'^  '«"^"«  -eainst  a  tree,  with  his  handker- 
i^^Lr  ?i',  !  "?"'',"' A"  '""^*=''-     ^"■''  "^  ^«  "'h^'  George  Shipley  and  John 

redneli.were  killed  ond  sniped  between  ihe  epting  and  the  Iicrase.    The  fourth  man  Robert 

h^k'"  n^"Z    r?  ""  "^'a'^'""^  u"^!"'  ""''''=""'  '"'^'  "  '^'"''"  '^'">  '''^  "Plif'^j  """"■ 
Z     f  ^T  ^    ^^fP^i  ""o  'he  house,  carrying  with  him  a  bulle,  in  hia  thigh 

Mr,  Copns  at  the  firal  alarm  hud  opened  the  door,  and  was  mortally  wounded  hyl  rifle 

'■^.1?,  i%  "f  T   ="'""*«b«d,  and  the  Indians  shortly  artadted  (he  cabin. 

Kgluandsavemyfamdy"   exclaimed  he,  "for  I  am  a  dead  man  "     The  atwck  waa 

herccly  made,  and  eevera   balk  came  through  the  door,  upon  which  they  pulled  an  the  pun- 

cheons  from  the  floor  and  placed  against  it.     Mrs.  Copus  and  her  daiehter  went  up  inio 

neighboring  hill.  One  of  the  eoldiers.  Ootge  Launtz,  waa  iu  the  act  of  removing  a  chunk 
watched  and  saw  an  Indian  put  hia  head  from  behind  a  atump.     He  fired,  and  the  fellow'a 


brains  were  Ecatteted  over  it.     After  about  s 


r,  the  Indiana  having  sulTered  se 


.     . ""  ■".'M..  «.(,  jiiujuiig  jiaviug  duiitreu  severe  iosa» 

.      J  ^H='}  *^)'  fifst  attacked  the  house,  it  ia  probable  an  easy  victory  would  have 
been  gained  by  them.  )  i  ""•""  "avc 

in  t^h';  ..^."li^rf"'^  "^  ^'"'  ^^  ^'"l  '''^"""'«'?  '"di""«  '"  '■^^  ^-"rthem  part  of  Mansfield, 
«  ^  ^"""^f^^'^S  autumn,  Bomewhere  near  the  site  of  Riley's  mill.  He  kept  a  atote  in 
Mansfield,  and  when  the  Greentowu  Indians  left,  refused  to  give  up  aomc  riiles  they  had 
Llt'helT!^'  f"  ''"^'-  ''''  ""'  "'''''''!;  r**  '"""  •'"^  ^^'P^-i-  The  report  rf  !h7riflea 
LThe  old    r^ve   Td  *""  ""  *■  """'''  ™"'^'^'''  """l  '""i^^'l  him 

After  the  war,  some  of  the  Greentown  fadiana  returned  to  the  county  to  hunt,  but  their 
town  bavmg  been  deatroyed.  they  had  no  feed  residence.  Two  of  them  voune  men  bv 
the  names  of  Seneca  John  and  Quilipelose,  came  to  Mansfield  one  noon  had  a  frolic  in 
About  4  0  clock  m  the  afternoon  they  left,  partially  intoiicaled.  The  others,  five  in  num- 
.w™",? "'  "  P"r^''  ■''jT^  revenge.  They  ovencok  them  about  a  mile  east  of  town,  shot 
S^^,i „"fw"'L''J''''V''''°."  ""^  ^T  °^  "  '"Se  maple  on  the  edge  of  the  swam^.  by 

Mansfield,  the  county  seat,  is  68  miles  northerly  from  Columbus, 
25  Irom  Mount  Vemon,  and  about  45  from  Sandusky  City.  Its  situ- 
ation IS  beautiful,  upon  a  commanding  elevation,  overlookinar  a 
country  handsomely  disposed  in  hills  and  valleys.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  and  the  town  is  compactly  built,  giving  it  a  city-like  appear- 
ance. 1  he  completion  of  the  railroad  through  here  to  Sandusky 
City  has  added  much  to  its  business  facilities,  and  it  is  now  thriving 
and  increasing  rapidly.  * 

It  was  laid  out  in  1808,  by  James  Hedges,  Jacob  Newman  and 
Joseph  H.  Larwill.  The  last  named  gentleman  pitched  his  tent  on 
the  rise  of  ground  above  the  Big  Spring,  and  opened  the  first  sale  of 
lots,  on  the  8th  of  October.  The  country  all  around  was  then  a  wil- 
derness, with  no  roads  through  it.  Tlie  first  purchasers  came  in 
irom  the  counties  of  Knox,  Columbiana,  Stark,  &c.  Amons  the 
first  settlers  were  George  Coffinberry,  William  Winship,  Rollin  We!- 

•  We  have  three  different  accounta  of  this  affair:  one  from  Wyat.  Hutchmson,  of  Guern- 
sey, then  a  lieutenant  m  the  Guernsey  militia  ;  one  from  Henry  Nail,  who  was  with  aome 
Of  the  womided  men  the  night  following ;  and  the  last  fi^om  a  gentletnan  Hving  in  MansfiSd 
at  the  Bme  Each  differs  m  some  easential  partJculare.  Much  experience  has  taughl  us 
tlwt  It  IS  almost  impoaaible  to  get  perfectly  accurate  verbal  narrations  of  erents  that  hav* 
taken  place  years  since,  and  which  live  only  in  memory. 
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rion,  J.  C.  Gilkison,  John  Wallace  and  Joseph  Mlddleton.  In  1817, 
about  20  dwellings  were  in  the  place — all  cabins,  except  the  frame 
tavern  of  Samuel  Williams,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  North 
American,  and  is  now  the  private  residence  of  Joseph  Hildreth,  Esq. 
The  only  store  at  that  time  was  that  of  E.  P.  Sturges,  a  small  frame 
which  stood  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  public  square,  on  the 
spot  where  the  annexed  view  was  taken.  The  Methodists  erected 
the  first  church. 


Public  Square,  Man^eld. 
Mansfield  conlains  1  Baptist,  1  Union,  1  Seceder,  1  Disciples',  ] 
Methodist,  1  Presbyterian  and- 1  Congregational  church — the  last  of 
which  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  elegant  churches  in  Ohio- 
two  newspaper  printing  offices,  two  hardware,  1  book  and  20  dry 
goods  stores,  and  had,  in  1840,  1328  inhabitants,  and  in  1846,  2330, 
since  which  it  has  much  increased. 

Mansfield  derived  ils  name  from  Col.  Jased  Mabsfield,  who  was  bom  in  New  Haven 
Conn.,  abonl  the  year  1759.  He.graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1777,  laoght  achool  first  at 
New  Haven,  and  afterwards  at  Philadelphia.  Betoming  known  to  Mr.  Jefferson, he  reeeiTed 
the  Eppointmenl  of  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  The  publication  of  his  Mathematical  and  Physical  Essays  about  this  time  enhanced 
his  reputation,  and  he  look  a  high  stand  among  ihe  aciemific  men  of  the  nation.  About  the 
year  1803,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson,  Surveyor  General  of  the  United  Stales 
for  the  Northwestern  Territories,  an  office  before  held  by  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam.  While  in 
this  office,  he  introduced  many  improvements  in  the  mode  of  effecting  surveys  by  recl«ngn- 
lar  co-ordinates,  which  have  been  since  followed  and  received  the  sanction  of  law.  Col. 
Mansfield  subsequently  rcgomed  the  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  Military 
Academy,  where  he  continued  until  a  few  years  previona  to  his  death,  when  he  retired  to 
Cincinnati,  and  subsequently  died  while  on  a  visit  to  his  native  city,  Feb.  3d,  1830,  aged 
71  years. 

Col.  Mansfield  was  distinguished  for  extraordinary  mathematical  gemns  and  rare  attain- 
ments.    He  was  a  man  of  one sception able  moral  character,  generous  and  sincere. 

At  an  early  day,  there  was  a  very  eccentric  character  who  fre- 
quency was  in  this  region,  well  remembered  by  the  early  settlers. 
His  name  was  Jonatl^  Chapman,  but  he  was  usually  known  as 
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Johnny  Appleseed.     He  was  originally,  it  is  supposed,  from  New 
England. 

He  had  imbibed  a  remarkable  passion  for  ihe  rearing  and  cultivation  of  apple  tjeea  trom 
the  seed.  He  first  made  his  nppearance  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  ftom  thence  made  his 
way  inio  Ohio,  keeping  on  the  outskirte  of  the  aelllements,  and  following  hia  favorite  ptirsuit. 
He  was  accustomed  to  clear  spots  in  the  loamy  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  plant  his 
eeeda,  enclose  the  ground,  and  then  leave  the  place  until  the  tteca  had  in  a  meanire  grown. 
When  the  Belllers  began  to  flock  in  and  open  their  "  clearings,"  Johnny  was  ready  for  them 
with  his  yoang  trees,  which  he  either  gave  away  or  sold  for  some  trifle,  as  an  old  coat,  or 
anyarlicle  of  which  he  could  make  use.  Thus  he  proceeded  for  many  years,  until  die 
whole  country  was  in  a  measure  settled  and  supplied  with  apple  trees,  derivmg  aelf-satiafec- 
tion  amounting  to  almost  delight,  in  the  indulgence  of  his  engrossing  passion.  About  90 
years  since  he  removed  to  the  far  west,  there  to  enact  over  again  the  same  career  of  hum- 
ble usefulness. 

His  personal  appearance  was  as  singular  as  his  character.  He  was  a  small  "  chunked 
man,  qnick  and  restless  in  his  motions  and  conversation  ;  his  beard  and  hair  were  long  and 
darkl  and  his  eye  black  and  sparkling.  He  lived  the  roughest  life,  and  often  slept  in  the 
woods.  His  clothing  was  mostly  old,  being  generally  given  to  him  m  eichange  for  apple 
trees.  He  went  bare-footed,  and  often  travelled  mUes  through  the  snow  in  that  way.  In 
doctrine  he  was  a  follower  of  Swedenbourg,  leading  a  moral,  blameless  life,  likening  himself 
to  the  primitive  Christians,  literally  tailing  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  Wherever  he  went 
he  circulated  Swedenborgian  works,  and  if  short  of  them,  would  tear  a  book  in  two  and 
give  each  part  to  diflerent  persons.  He  was  carefiil  not  to  injnre  any  anunal,  and  thooghl 
hunting  morally  wrong.  He  was  welcome  every  where  among  the  settlers,  and  treated 
with  great  kindness  even  by  the  Indians.     We  give  a  few  anecdotes,  illnsttative  of  hiB 

On  one  cool  autumnal  night,  while  lying  by  his  camp-fire  in  the  woods,  he  observed  that 
the  musquitoes  flew  in  the  blaze  and  were  burnt.  Johnny,  who  wore  on  his  head  a^tin 
utensil  which  answered  both  as  a  cap  and  a  muah  pot,  filled  it  with  water  and  quenched 
the  lire,  and  afterwards  remarked,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  build  a  fire  for  my  comfort, 
that  should  be  the  means  of  destroying  any  of  his  creatures."  Another  time  he  made 
his  camp-fire  at  the  end  of  a  hollow  log  in  which  he  intended  to  pass  the  night,  bnt  finding 
it  occupied  by  a  bear  and  her  cuba,  he  removed  his  fire  to  the  other  end,  and  slept  on  the 
snow  inihe  open  air,  rather  than  to  disturb  the  bear.  He  waa  one  morning  in  a  prairie, and 
was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake.  Some  time  after,  a  friend  mquired  of  hun  about  the  matter. 
He  drew  a  long  sigh  and  repUed,  "  Poor  fellow  !  he  only  just  touched  me,  when  I  in  an  un- 
godly passion,  put  the  heel  of  my  scythe  on  him  and  went  home.  Some  tune  after  I  went 
there  for  my  seythe,  and  there  lay  the  poor  fellow  dead."  He  bought  a  cofiee  bag,  made  a 
hole  in  the  bottom,  through  which  he  thrust  his  head  and  wore  it  as  a  cloak,  saying  it  was 
as  good  as  any  thing.  An  itinerant  preaeher  was  holding  ibrth  on  the  public  square  in 
Mansfield,  and  exclaimed,  "where  is  the  bare-footed  Christian,  iraveUing  to  heaven?" 
Johnny,  who  was  lying  on  his  back  on  some  timber,  taking  the  question  in  its  literal  sense, 
raised  hiabare  feet  in  the  air,  and  vociferated  "  Sere  he  it!" 

Shelby,  1 1  miles  nw.  of  Mansfield,  on  the  railroad,  Lexington,  6  sw., 
Ganges,  11  n.,  Belleville,  9  b.  on  the  IWount  Vernon  road,  and  New- 
ville,  12  BE.,  are  thriving  villages,  containing  each  from  40  to  80  dwel- 
lings. Olivesburg,  Rome,  Windsor,  Lucas,  Johnsville,  Woodbury, 
Williamsport,  Ontario,  Bloominggrove,  Newcastle,  Millsborough, 
Shenandoah,  London,  Lafayette  and  Washington,  are  also  small 
villages. 


Roes  was  formed  by  proclamation  of  Gov.  St.  Clair,  August  20th, 
1798,  being  the  sixth  county  formed  in  the  North  Western  Territory. 
Its  original  limits  were  very  extensive.     It  was  named  from  the 
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Hon.  James  Ross,  of  Alleghany  county,  Pa.,  who  at  that  time  was 
the  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  Federalists  for  the  office  of  gover- 
nor of  that  state.  Much  of  the  surface  off  from  the  valleys  is  hilly  ; 
the  land  is  generally  good,  and  on  the  streams  extremely  fertile. 
The  bottoms  of  the  Scioto  and  Paint  creek  are  famous  for  their 
abundant  crops  of  corn.  Much  water  power  is  furnished  by  the  va- 
rious streams.  The  principal  crops  are  com,  wheat  and  oats.  It  is 
also  famed  for  its  fine  breeds  of  cattle,  and  has  many  swine.  The 
foilowing  is  a  list  of  its  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 
Buckskin,        1 729        Green,  1 820         Paston,         1 226 

Colerain,         1281         Harrison,  631         Scioto,  5354 

Concord,        2548        Huntington,    1159         Springfield,  I0C2 
Deerfield,        1235        Jefferson,  871         Twin,  2195 

Eagle,  41 1  Liberty,  1256         Union,  2631 

Franklin,  582         Paint,  1380 

The  population  of  Ross  in  1820,  was  20,610 ;  in  1830,  25,150,  and 
in  1840,  27,460,  or  40  inhabitants  to  a  square  mi!e. 

Such  glowing  descriptions  of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  Scioto  country,  having  been  circulated 
through  Kentucky,  by  Massie  and  others,  who  had  explored  it  in 
1792,  that  portions  of  the  Presbyterian  congregations  of  Caneridge 
and  Concord,  in  Bourbon,  under  Rev.  Robert  W.  Finiey,  determined 
to  emigrate  thither  in  a  body.  They  were  in  a  measure  induced  to 
this  step  by  their  dislike  of  slavery,  and  the  uncertainty  that  existed 
in  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  land  titles  in  that  state.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Finiey,  as  a  preliminary  step,  liberated  his  slaves,  and  addressed 
a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Col.  Nathaniel  Massie,  in  December,  1794. 

That  letter  induced  Col.  Massie,  who  wsa  a  large  landholder,  to  vieil  Mr.  Finiey  in  the 
succeeding  March.  A  large  concourse  of  people  who  wished  to  engage  in  tfie  enlerpriie, 
aifsembled  on  the  ocoasion,  and  lixed  on  a  day  to  meet  at  the  Three  Islands  in  Manchester, 
and  proceed  on  an  esploring  expedition.  Mr.  Finiey  also  wrote  to  his  friends  in  western 
Fennsylvanis  iufomiing  them  of  tlie  time  itnd  place  of  rendezvous. 

About  any  men  met  according  to  appointment,  who  were  divided  into  three  companies, 
under  Massie,  Rnley  atid  FalenMih.  They  proceeded  on  Iheir  route  without  inlerruplion, 
until  ihey  struck  the  fails  of  Paint  creek  and  proceeded  a  short  distance  down  that  stream, 
when  they  found  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  some  Indians  who  had  encamped  at  Reeved 
etossings,  near  Bainbridge.  The  Indians  were  of  those  who  had  refitsed  to  attend  Wayne's 
treaty,  and  it  was  determmed  to  give  them  battle,  it  being  too  late  lo  retreat  with  safety. 
The  Indians  on  being  attacked  soon  fled  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  several  wounded. 
One  of  the  whites  only,  Joshua  Robinson,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  during  the  action  a 
Mr.  Armstrong,  a  prisoner  with  the  Indinns,  escaped  to  his  own  people.  The  parly  gath- 
ered up  all  the  plunder  and  retreated  as  lar  as  Scioto  Brush  creek,  where  they  were,  ac- 
cording 10  expectation,  attacked  early  the  next  morning.  Only  one  man  of  the  whites  was 
wounded,  Allen  Gilfillan,  and  the  patty  the  next  day  reached  Manchester  and  separated  fur 
their  several  homes. 

After  Wayne's  treaty.  Col.  Massie  and  several  of  the  old  explorers  again  met  at  the 
bouse  of  Rev.  Mr.  Finiey,  formed  a  company  and  agreed  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  en- 
smng  spring,  (1796,)  and  raise  a  crop  of  corn  at  the  mouth  of  Paint  creek.  According  to 
agreement,  they  met  at  Manchester  about  the  fiist  of  April,  to  the  number  of  forty  and 
upwards,  from  Mason  and  Bourbon.  Among  them  were  Joseph  M'Coy,  Beiy.  and  Wm. 
Rodgers,  David  Shelby,  James  Harrod,  Henry,  Baiil  and  Reuben  Abrams,  Wm.  Jamison, 
Jas.  Crawford,  Samuel.  Anthony  and  Robert  Smith,  Thos.  Diek,  Wm.  and  Jas,  Kerr,  Geo. 
and  James  Kilgore,  John  Brown,  Samuel  and  -Robt.  Templeton,  Ferguson  Moore,  Wm. 
Nicholson  and  J.  B,  Finiey,  now  a  Methodist  clergyman.  They  divided  into  two  companies, 
one  of  which  struck  acroffl  the  country  and  the  other  came  on  in  pirogues.     The  firat  it- 
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rived  thf  earliest  on  the  spot  of  llieir  intended  setllement,  and  had  commenced  erecting  log 
huts  above  the  moulh  of  Paint,  at  "  ihe  Praitie  station,"  before  the  others  had  come  on  by 
water.     About  300  acres  of  the  prairie  were  cultivated  in  com  that  season. 

In  Angust  of  this  year,  1796,  Chillicothe  was  laid  out  by  Col.  Nathaniel  Mflssie,  in  ■ 
dense  forest.  He  gave  a  lot  gratis  to  each  of  the  first  settlers,  and  bj-the  last  of  autumn 
Hbont  twenty  cabins  were  erected.  Not  long  Biter.a  ferry  was  established  actosa  the  Scioto 
at  the  north  end  of  Walnut  street.  The  opening  of  Zane's  trace,  very  soon  ttfterwarda, 
produced  a  great  change  in  the  course  of  travel  west,  ii  having  previously  been  along  the 
OhioinkeelboalaorcBiioes,  orby  landoverthe  Cumberland  mountains,  through  Ctab  Or- 
chard in  Kentucky. 

The  emigrants  brought  up  some  corn-meal  m  their  pirogues,  and  after  that  was  gone, 
their  principal  meal,  until  the  next  summer,  was  that  pounded  in  hommony  mortars,  which 
when  made  into  bread  and  anointed  with  bear's  oil,  was  quile  palatable. 

When  the  settlers  first  came,  whiskey  was  $4  50  per  gallon  ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1797, 
when  the  keel  boats  began  to  run,  the  Monongabela  whiskey  makers  having  found  a  good 
market  for  their  fire-water,  rn^ed  it  in,  in  such  quandties,  that  the  cabins  were  crowded 
with  it,  and  ii  soon  feU  to  50  cents.  Men,  women  and  children,  with  some  eiceptiong, 
drank  it  freely,  and  many  who  had  been  respectable  and  temperate  became  inebriates. 
Many  of  Wayne's  soldiers  and  camp-women  settled  in  ihe  town,  so  that  it  for  a  time  be- 
came a  tORTi  of  drunkards  and  a  sink  of  corruption.  There  was  a  hllle  leaven,  which  in 
a  few  months  began  to  develope  itself. 

In  the  spring  of  '97,  one  Brannon  stole  a  great  coat,  handkerchi^  and  shirt.  He  and 
his  wife  absconded,  were  pursued,  brought  back,  and  a  formal  trial  had.  Samuel  Smith 
was  appointed  judge,  a  jury  empannelted,  one  attorney  appointed  by  the  judge  to  manage 
the  prosecution  and  another  the  defence,  vritneKea  were  eiamined,  the  cause  argued  and 
the  evidence  summed  up  by  the  judge.  The  jury  having  retired  a  few  minutes,  returned 
with  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  that  the  culprit  be  sentenced  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge  ;  who  soon  announced  that  he  should  have  ten  lashes  on  his  naked  back,  or  that  he 
should  sit  on  a  bare  pack-saddle  on  his  poney,  and  Ihal  his  wife— who  was  supposed  to 
have  had  some  agency  iu  the  ihefc — should  lead  the  poney  to  every  house  in  the  village, 
and  proclaim,  "  this  is  Brannon,  who  stole  the  great  coat,  handkerchief  and  shirt ;"  and 
that  James  B.  Finiey— now  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Finley,  chaplain  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary- 
should  see  the  sentence  laithfiiUy  eieculed."  Brannon  chose  the  klter,  and  the  ceremony, 
"  this  is  Brannon  who  stole  the  great-coat,  handkerchief  and  shirt,"  was  at  the  door  of 
every  cabin  in  the  village,  in  due  form  proclaimed  by  his  wife,  he  sitting  on  a  bare  pack- 
saddle  on  his  poney.  It  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Finley,  and  when  it  was 
over,  Braimon  and  his  wife  made  off. 

Dr.  Edw.  Tiffin  and  Mr.  Thomas  Worthington  of  Berkeley  county,  Va.,  were  brothers- 
in-law,  and  being  moved  by  aboUtion  principles  liberated  their  slaves,  intending  to  remove 
into  the  Territory.  For  the  purpose  ofmakingpreparationa  for  iheir  removal  in  the  spring, 
Mr.  Worthington,  in  1797,  visited  Chillicothe  and  purchased  several  of  the  in  and  out  lots 
of  the  lovra,  and  on  one  of  the  former  he  erected  a  two  story  frame-house,  the  same  in 
whk^h  Mr.  Campbell  now  resides  on  Second  street,  which  was  the  first  frame-house.erected 
in  Chillicothe.  On  his  return  to  Virginia,  having  purchased  a  part  of  ■the  farm  on  which 
his  widow  now  resides,  and  another  at  the  north  fork  of  Paint,  he  contracted  with  a  Mr. 
Joseph  Yates,  a  mlll-wright,  and  a  Mr.  Geo,  Haines,  a  blacksmith,  lo  come  out  with  him  in 
the  following  winter  or  spring,  and  erect  for  him  a  grist  and  a  saw-mill  on  hia  north  fork 
tract.  The  summer,  fell  and  following  winter  of  that  year,  was  marked  with  a  mab  of 
emigration,  which  spread  over  the  high  bank  prairie,  Pea-pea,  Wcsifflll,  and  a  few  miles  up 
Paint  and  Deer  creeks. 

Nearly  all  the  first  settlers  were  eiiher  regular  members,  or  had  been  raised  in  the  Ptes- 
byterian  church.  Towards  the  fail  of  1797,  the  leaven  of  piety  retained  by  a  portion  ol 
the  first  settlers  began  to  diffuse  itself  through  the  mass,  and  a  large  log  meeting-hou.se  wa a 
erected  near  the  old  grave-yard  on  this  side  of  the  bridge,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Speer,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  irom  Pennsylvania  took  charge.  The  sleepers  served  as  senta  for 
the  hearers,  and  a  split  log  table  was  used  as  a  puipit.  Mr.  Speer  was  a  gentlemanly, 
moral  man,  tail  and  cadaverous  in  person,  and  wore  the  cocked  hat  of  the  revolutionary  era. 
Thomas  James  arrived  in  February,  1798,  bringing  With  him  the  first  load  of  bar-iron 
in  the  Scioto  valley,  and  about  the  same  time  arrived  Maj.  EliasLangham,  an  officer  of  the 
revolution.  Dr.  TifHn  and  his  brother  Joseph  arrived  the  same  month  from  Virginia,  and 
opened  a  store  not  far  from  the  log  meetipg-house.  A  store  was  also  opened  previously  by 
John  M'Dougal.  On  the  17lh  of  Apiil,  the  families  of  Col.  Worthington  and  Dr.  Tiffin 
•nind,  at  wMoh  time  the  first  marriage  in  the  Sciolo  valley  waa  eelebratinj ;  the  parlies 
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w*«  George  Kilgore  and  Elizabeth  Cochran,  The  ponies  of  the  attendants  of  the  wed- 
ding were  hitched  to  the  trees  along  the  slteets,  which  then  were  not  cleared  out,  nearly 
the  whole  town  being  a  wilderness.  Mr.  Joseph  Yates,  Mt,  George  Hflines,  nnd  two  or 
three  others  also  arrived  with  the  femiiies  of  Tiffin  and  Worthington; 

Col.  Worthinglon  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Rufus  Pnlnan,  surveyor  general  of  the  N.  W. 
Tenitory,  surveyor  of  a  large  district  of  congrefs  lands,  then  to  be  surveyed  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Sciolo,  and  Mnj.  Langham  and  a  Mr.  Matthews  were  appointed  lo  survey  the 
residue  of  the  lands,  which  afterward  composed  the  ChilUcothe  land  district. 

On  iheir  arrival,  there  were  but  four  ahingled-toof  houses  in  town,  on  one  of  which  the 
shingles  were  festened  with  pegs.  Col.  Worlhington's  vms  then  the  only  house  in  town 
with  glass  windows.    The  s(uh  of  the  hotel  was  filled  with  greased  paper. 

The  same  season  Eenlemenls  were  made  abont  the  Walnut  Plains,  by  Samuel  M'Culloch 
and  others  ;  Springer,  Osbourn,  Thomas  and  Elijah  Chenowith  and  Dyer,  setded  on  Dmiy 
treek ;  Lamberts  and  others  on  Sippo ;  on  Foster's  bottom,  by  Samuel  Davis,  the  Fosters 
and  others.  The  following  families  also  settled  in  and  about  Chillicothe  ;  John  Crouse, 
Wm,  Keys,  Wm,  Lamb,  John  Carlisle,  John  M'Lanberg,  Wni.  Caiidless,  the  Stocktons, 
the  Gregg's,  the  Bates's  and  others. 

Dr.  Tiffin  and  his  wife  were  the  first  Methodists  that  readed  in  the  Scioto  valley.  He 
was  a  local  preacher.  In  the  fall,  Worthinglon's  grist  and  saw  mills,  on  the  north  fork  of 
the  Paint  were  finished — the  first  mills  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  valley. 

ChiLicothe  was  the  point  fi'om  which  the  setdenienls  in  the  valley  diverged.  In  May, 
1799,  a  post-office  was  established  at  Chillicothe,  and  JoE«ph  Tiffin  appointed  post-master. 
Mr.  Tiffin  and  Thomas  Gregg  opened  taverns  ;  the  first  under  the  sign  of"  Gen.  Anthony 
Wayne,"  was  at  the  comer  of  Water  and  Walnut  streets  ;  and  the  last  under  the  sign  of 
"the  Green  Tree,"  was  on  the  corner  of  Faint  and  Water  streets.  In  1801,  Nathaniel 
Wilhs  moved  in  and  established  "  the  Scioto  Gazette." 

In  1801,  the  settleia  along  the  west  side  of  the  Scioto  from  Chillicothe  to  its  month, 
were  Joseph  Kerr,  Hugh  Cochran,  Joseph  Campbell,  the  Johnsons,  Jamea  Crawford,  the 
Kirkpatricks,  Chandlers,  Beshongs,  Montgomerys,  Monnti's,  Fosters,  Pancakes,  Davis's, 
Chenowitha,  SargeniB,  Downings,  Combess,  Barnes's,  Utts',  Noeis,  Lucas's,  Swaynes's, 
Williams  and  Collins,  at  Alexandria,  On  the  east  side  of  the  Scioto,  the  Noels',  TTiomp- 
son,  Maishall,  M'Quarl,  the  Miller's,  Boylaton,  Talbot,  Mustard,  Clark,  the  Claypoles, 
Renicks,  Harness's,  Camerfs,  and  many  others  not  recollected," 

Chillicothe,!  the  seal  of  justice  for  Ross  county,  is  situated  on  tlie 
west  bank  of  the  Scioto  and  on  the  line  of  the  Ohio  canal,  45  miles 
a.  of  Columbus,  93  from  Cincinnati,  73  from  Zanesville  and  45  from 
the  Ohio  river  at  Portsmouth.  The  site  is  a  level  plain  elevated 
about  30  feet  above  the  river.  The  Scioto  curves  around  it  on  the 
north,  and  Paint  creek  flows  on  the  south.  The  plan  and  situation 
of  Chillicothe,  have  been  described  as  nearly  resembling  that  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Scioto  river  and  Paint  creek  representing  in  this 
case  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  and  both  towns  bemg  level 
and  regularly  laid  out  into  squares.  But  here  the  comparison  ter- 
minates. The  scenery  around  Philadelphia  is  dissimilar  and  far  inie- 
rior,  as  the  view  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving  testifies.  In  trutn, 
there  are  but  few  places  in  the  country  where  the  scenery  partakes 
90  much  of  the  beautiful  and  magnificent  as  in  this  vicinity. 

■  The  preceding  fiicls  rejecting  the  settlement  of  diis  county,  are  derived  from  the  bss. 
of  Hon.  Thomas  Scott,  of  Chillicothe, 

t  Chillicothe  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  name  with  the  Indians  for  their  towns, 
there  having  been  several  of  that  name,  viz:  one  on  the  site  of  Frankfort  in  this  county  ; 
one  on  the  site  of  Westfall  in  Pickaway  ;  one  three  miles  north  of  Xenia  in  Greene  ;  one 
OD  the  site  or  Piqua,  Miami  county,  and  one  on  the  Maumee, 

Col,  John  Johnston  sjys,  "  Chillicothe  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  tribes  of  the 
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In  1800,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  N.  W.  Territory  was  re- 
moved by  law  of  congress  from  Cincinnati  to  Chillicothe.  The 
sessions  of  the  territorial  legislature  in  that  year  and  in  1801,  were 
held  in  a  small  two  story  hewed  log  house,  which  stood  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Second  and  Walnut  streets,  and  was  erected  in  1798,  by  Mr. 
Bazil  Abrams.  To  the  main  building,  extending  along  Walnut 
street  towards  the  Scioto,  was  attached  a  hewed  log  wing  of  two 
stories  in  height.  In  the  lower  room  of  the  wing.  Col.  Thos.  Gib- 
son, then  auditor  for  the  territory  kept  his  office,  and  in  the  upper 
lived  a  small  family.  In  the  upper  room  of  the  main  building  was 
a  billiard  table  and  a  place  of  resort  for  gamblers ;  the  lower  room 
was  used  by  the  legislature,  and  as  a  court  room,  as  a  church,  and 
a  singing  school.  In  the  warof  1812,  the  building  was  a  rendez- 
vous and  barracks  for  soldiers  and  in  1840  was  pulled  down. 

In  1800,  the  old  state  ht  use  w  as  comn  enced  and  fir  ished  the  next 
year,  for  the  accommoda 
tion  of  the  legislature  and 
courts.  It  is  beliet  ed  that 
it  was  the  first  public  sttne 
edifice  erected  m  the  tern 
tory.  The  mason  work 
was  done  by  Major  W  m 
Rutledge,  a  soldier  ot  the 
revolution,  and  the  caipen 
tering  by  William  (juthrie 
The  territorial  legislature 
held  iheir  session  m  it  ftr 
the  first  time  in  1801  1  he 
convention  that  framed  the 
constitution  of  Ohij  was 
held  in  it,  the  session  com 
mencing  on  the  first  Mon 
day  in  Novembei  1802 
In  April,  1803,the  first  state 
legislature  met  in  the  house, 
and  held  their  sessions  until  1810. 


Old  state  House,  Chtlhcotke. 


The  sessions  of  1810-11,  and 
1811-12,  were  held  at  Zanesville,  and  from  there  removed  back  to 
Chillicothe  and  held  in  this  house  until  1816,  when  Columbus  became 
the  permanent  capitol  of  the  state.  This  time-honored  edifice  is 
yet  standing  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  and  is  used  as  a  court 
house  for  the  county.* 

Chillicothe  was  incorporated  January  4th,  1802,  and  the  following 
officers  appointed:  Samuel  Finley,  Ed.  Tiffin,  James  Ferguson, 
Alexander  M'LaughHn,  Arthur  Stewart,  John  Cariisle  and  Reuben 
Adams,  members  of  the  select  council ;  Everard  Harr,  assessor ; 
Isaac  Brink,  supervisor ;  Wm.  Wallace,  collector ;  Joseph  Tiffin, 
town  marshall. 

In  1807,  Chillicothe  had  14  stores,  6  hotels,  2  newspaper  printing 
*  AmericEn  Pioneer. 
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offices,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist  church,  both  brick  buildings, 
on  Main  street,  and  203  dwelling  houses.* 

In  the  war  of  1812,  ChiUicothe  was  a  rendezvous  for  United  htates 
troops.  They  were  stationed  at  Camp  Bull,  a  stockade  1  niuo  «; ,"' 
the  town,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto.  A  large  number  ol  British 
prisoners,  amounting  to  several  hundred,  were  at  one  lime  conhned 
at  the  camp.  On  one  occasion,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  between 
the  soldiers  and  their  officers  who  were  confined  m  jail.  I  he  plan 
was  for  the  privates  in  camp  to  disarm  their  guard,  proceed  to  the 
jail  release  the  officers,  burn  thi*  town  and  escape  to  Canada.  Ihe 
conspiracy  was  disclosed  by  two  senior  British  officers,  upon  which, 
as  a  measure  of  security,  the  officers  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
in  Frankfort,  Ky.f 

r.™  d.=».™  »...  .1.,!  .t  mmp  .t  OM  11...  Tlie  c.ijm.ny  w»  imp,.™  .«d  ho,. 
d..lh  of  ital.  .Dm,.d«.,  .dd  .mn|i.d  1.  m.  tag  .xl.nd,d  lin.  m  ionl  of  a.  mp,  fcimg 
ih.  river  Clo=.  by  the  river  bank  el  consid.rabl.  diBlarii;..  apart,  the  d.serlera  were 
placed,  dressed  in  full  uniform,  with  their  eoaoi  bmi<m.d  up  and  cap  drawn  over  their  laoes. 
Theyiar.  eonJn.d  lo  alato  m  a  kn.eling  pciirnn  behuid  iheir  coffin.,  painted  back, 
which  came  up  to  iheir  .ai.l.,  .apoang  the  upper  pari  of  Ih™  Per»n.  to  •'.  «'•  ■"' J*™ 
feUow  aoldiers  Two  Mcdona  of  aii  men  each  ware  marrdied  before  each  oi  Ui.  doomed. 
Signals  ware  ^ven  by  an  officer  Inslead  of  word,  of  command,  so  thai  the  uuh.ppy  men 
ahSld  net  be  apprlJd  of  die  momem  .t  thai,  death.  At  the  grven  ngn.l,  the  tat  ..c- 
"ratad  th.i;  mnaket.  u.d  pou,»t  the  M  v.Ueys  into  the  breaat.  of  di.a  c.mrad.. 
Three  of  .he  four  drotred  de.d  in  an  imdant  -.  but  the  fourrh  aprarrg  up  wrdr  g ml  fore  and 
eave  a  arream  of  agony.  The  reaarve  saction  stationed  before  bun  ware  ordered  to  their 
Jlaces.  and  anodief  viley  c.mplelely  riddled  hi  bo«,m.  Even  then  the  thread  of  lite 
seemed  hard  to  sunder,  ,  j  .  „  i„  „i„i.. 

On  another  occasion,  nn  execution  look  place  at  the  same  spot,  under  most  "^^l^-^ho  y 
circumstances.  It  wbs  that  of  a  mere  youth  of  uinetcen.  the  son  of  a  widow.  In  a  ftolic 
he  had  wandered  several  miles  from  camp,  and  was  on  his  return  when  he  stopped  "  «nS° 
by  the  way-side.  The  landlord,  a  fiend  in  human  shape,  apprised  of  the  reward  «1  W^" 
ofteredfor  the  apprehension  of  deserters,  persuaded  him  to  remain  over  night,  witlitne 
offer  of  taking  him  into  camp  in  the  morning,  at  which  he  stated  he  had  business.  The 
youth  unsuspicious  of  any  thing  wrong,  accepted  the  offer  m«d«  «»h  «»  """^^  apparent 
kindness,  when  lo  !  on  his  arrival  the  next  day  with  the  laiidlord,  he  surrendered  him  as  a 
deserter,  swore  lalsely  as  to  the  facts,  claimed  and  obtained  the  reward.  1  he  eourt-mar- 
tial.  ignorant  of  the  circumstances,  condemned  hira  to  death,  and  it  ^v-as  not  until  he  was 
no  more,  that  his  innocence  was  known.  i     .  ■     j 

The  corpses  of  the  deserters  were  placed  in  rough  coffins  made  of  poplar  and  slamed 
with  lamp-black,  and  buried  on  the  river  margin.  Alter  a  lapse  of  ycar^  the  freshets  push- 
ing away  the  earth,  esposed  their  remains,  and  they  were  subsequently  re-mteried  in  a 
mound  in  the  vicinity. 

Chiliicolhe  contains  2  Presbyterian,  1  Associate  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian, 2  Methodist,  I  Methodist  Reformed,  1  Episcopal,  1  Catho- 
lic 1  Baptist,  1  German  Lutheran,  1  German  Methodist,  1  colored 
Baptist  and  1  colored  Methodist  church,  1  male  academy  and  1  fe- 
male seminary,  38  retail  and  3  wholesale  dry  goods, ,  4  wholesale 
grocery,  3  hardware,  and  2  book  stores,  8  forwarding  houses,  5 
weekly  newspapers,  1  bank,  4  merchant  mills,  making  10,000  bbls.  of 
flour  annually,  and  4  establishments  which  pack  annually  about 
45  000  bbls.  of  pork.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade  in  the  Scioto  valley, 
and  is  connected  with  the  river  by  the  Ohio  canal,  which  is  rarely 
closed  by  ice.    It  has  hydraulic  works  built  at  an  expense  of  375,000, 
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which  furnish  water  power  in  addition  to  that  afforded  by  the  canal 
It  lies  on  the  route  of  the  contemplated  railroad  from  Cumherland 
to  Lmcmnali,  and  is  at  present  progressing  with  a  heahhful  and 
steady  pace.  On  the  Inll  west  of  the  town  Is  a  mmeral  sprins,  said 
to  possess  line  medicinal  properties.  A  beautiful  cemetery,  cSitain 
ing  14  acres,  has  recently  been  laid  out,  and  it  is  contemplated  to 
supply  the  City  with  water  from  Paint  creek,  by  hydraulic  power 
Its  populnlitn  m  1807  was  about  1200  m  18^0  2416 ,  m  183o' 
2840    m  1840  3977  and  m  18 17  lb  ut  6220 


Two  or  three  miles  nw.  of  Chillicothe,  on  a  beautiful  elevation 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Scioto 
and  Its  bounding  hills,  is  Adena,  the  seat  of  the  late  Gov.  Worthing- 
ton  The  mansion  itself  is  of  stone,  is  embosomed  in  shrubbery, 
and  has  attached  a  fine  garden.  It  was  erected  in  1806,  at  which 
time  It  was  the  most  elegant  mansion  in  this  part  of  the  west,  and 
crowds  came  to  view  it,  in  whose  estimation  the  name  of  the  place 
Adena,  which  signifies  "  Paradise,"  did  not  perhaps  appear  hyper- 
bolical. Ihe  large  panesof  glass,  and  the  novelty  of  papered  walls 
appeared  especially  to  attract  attention.  Its  architect  was  the  elder 
Latrobe  of  Washmgton  city,  from  which  place  the  workmen  also 
were.  Pilearly  all  the  manufactured  articles  used  in  its  construction, 
as  the  nails,  door  knobs,  hinges,  glass,  &c.,  were  from  east  of  the 
mountains  The  glass  was  made  at  the  works  of  Albert  Gallatin  and 
Mr.  Nicholson,  at  Geneva,  Pa.  The  fire-place  fronts  were  of  Phil- 
adelnhia  marble,  which  cost  S7  per  hundred  for  transportation.  The 
whole  edifice  probably  cost  double  what  it  would  have  done  if 
erected  at  the  present  day.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  the  widow 
ot  the  late  governor,  of  whom  we  annex  a  brief  notice. 

hJnTfr''""'""',?''-  °'  *•  '"'""  ■'"'  ""'  'MipaiJ  pioMOT  =f  on.,  ™ 
H„  h  t.  Z™"  T"-^^  Virgima.  aboia  the  year  1769,  and  sealed  la  Roes  eaanlr  in  1798. 
He  broueht  from  Vnginia  a  large  namber  of  alaves,  whom  he  emancinattd.  and  eome  of 
ao,d..«.rf.n,,,,,e„a|.laChllheoa,..  A  ma.  of  ardea,  ,.m,.„'^,n  .  of  en"^  of 
mind  jnd  eonett  haba.  of  life,  he  anon  hee.me  diadnEnkhed  both  In  baaina.  and  In  ™1M- 
cal  Btattons.  He  was  a  membet  of  the  eonvendon  Sf  1803  to  form  a  slate  conatitSn 
■■■  which  he  waa  both  able  and  active.     Soon  after  diat,  ha  became  a  senator  in  coagteas' 
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from  the  new  slate,  nnil  waa  a  parlicipant  in  ihe  most  impotlant  measureB  of  the  adminie- 
iraiiona  of  Jelfttsoii  and  Madison.  Al  the  close  of  his  career  in  congrees,  he  was  elected 
governor  of  the  state,  in  which  capacity  he  waa  the  frienii  and  aid  of  all  the  liberal  and  wise 
measures  of  policy  which  were  the  foundation  of  the  great  prosperity  of  Ohio.  After  his 
retirement  &oin  the  gubeniatorial  chair,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  first  hoard  of 
canal  commissionerB,  in  which  capacity  he  served  till  his  death.  A  large  landholder,  en- 
gaged in  various  and  estensive  business,  and  for  thirty  years  in  public  stations,  no  man  in 
Ohio  did  more  to  form  its  character  and  promote  its  prosperity.     He  died  in  1827. 

Near  Adena,  in  a  beauliful  situation,  is  Fruit  Hill,  the  seat  of  the 
late  Gen.  Duncan  M'Arthur,  and  latterly  the  residence  of  his  son-in- 
law,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Allen. 

DoNCAN  M'Arthdk,  who  was  of  Scotch  parentage,  was  bom  in  Dutchess  eonnty,  New 
York,  in  1772,  and  when  8  years  of  age,  his  ftlber  removed  to  the  frontierfl  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  lather  was  m  indigent  circumstances,  and  Duncan,  when  of  sufficient  age,  hired  out  as 
a  laborer.  At  the  age  of  18  years,  he  was  a  volunteer  in  Harmar's  campaign.  In  1793, 
he  was  a  private  in  tiie  company  of  Capl.  Wm.  Enoch,  and  acted  with  so  much  intrepidity 
in  the  battle  of  Captina,  {see  p.  56,)  as  to  render  him  very  popular  with  the  frontier  men. 
Afier  this,  he  was  for  a  while  a  laborer  at  some  aalt-wotts  near  Maysville,  Ky.,  and  in  the 
sprint;  of  1793,  engaged  as  a  chain-bearer  to  Gen.  Nathaniel  Massie,  and  penetrated  with 
him  and  others  into  the  Scioto  valley  to  make  surveys,  at  a  lime  when  such  an  enterpriis 
was  full  of  danger  from  the  Indians.  He  was  afterwards  employed  as  a  fpy  against  lire  In- 
dians on  the  Ohio,  and  h,id  some  advcntnrea  with  them,  elsewhere  detailed  in  this  volume. 
He  waa  agam  in  the  employment  of  Gen.  Masde  ;  and  after  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  studii^d 
surveying,  became  an  arsistant  surveyor  to  Gen.  Massie,  and  aided  iiim  to  lay  out  Chilli- 
colhe.  He,  in  the  course  of  this  buainesa,  became  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
lands,  by  which  he  acquired  great  landed  wealth. 

In  1805,  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  Ross,  in  1806,  elected  colonel,  and  in 
1903,  mnjor-general  of  the  state  militia.  In  May,  1819,  he  was  commissioned  colonel  in 
the  Ohio  volunteers,  afterwards  marched  to  Detroit,  and  himself  and  regiment  were  included 
in  Hull's  surrender.  He  was  second  in  command  on  this  unfortunate  expedition  ;  but  such 
was  the  energy  he  displayed,  that,  notwithstanding,  after  his  return  as  a  prisoner  of  war  on 
parole,  the  demoomtic  party,  m  the  fell  of  1819,  elected  him  to  congress  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  In  March,  1813,  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army,  and 
having  been  regularly  exchanged  as  prisoner  of  war.  Boon  after  resigned  his  seat  in  congress 
10  engage  in  active  service. 

Abool  the  time  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  attack  Fort  Stephenson,  the  frontiers  were 
in  great  danger,  and  Harrison  sent  an  express  to  M'Arthur  to  hurry  on  to  the  scene  of 
action  with  all  the  force  he  could  muster.  Upon  this,  he  ordered  the  second  division  to 
march  in  mass.  "  This  march  of  the  militia  waa  tiamed  the  '  general  call.'  As  soon  as 
Governor  Meigs  was  advised  of  the  call  made  by  General  M'Arthur,  be  went  forward  and 
assumed  in  person  the  command  of  the  militia  now  under  arms.  General  M'Arthur  went 
forward  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  militia  followed  in  thousands.  So  promptly  were 
his  orders  obeyed,  that  in  a  few  days  the  Sanduaky  plains  were  covered  with  nearly  eight 
thousand  men,  mostly  from  Scioto  (-alley.  This  rush  of  militia  to  defend  the  exposed  fron- 
tier of  our  country,  bore  honorable  testimony  that  the  patriotism  of  the  ciiizena  of  the  Scioto 
valley  did  not  consist  of  noisy  professions,  bat  of  practical  service  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. This  general  tum-oul  of  the  militia  proves  that  General  Massie,  and  the  few  pioneera 
who  followed  him  into  the  wildemesa,  and  assisted  him  in  making  the  first  settlements  iji 
the  fertile  valley  of  (he  Scioto  liver,  had  infused  their  own  daring  and  enterprizmg  spirit 
into  the  mass  of  the  community.  Among  these  eight  thousand  militia  wei«  found  in  the 
ranks,  as  private  soldiers,  judges,  merchants,  lawyers,  preachers,  doctors,  mechanics,  ferm- 
era,  and  laborers  of  every  description  ;  ell  anxious  to  repulse  the  ruthless  invaders  of  our 
soil.  Indeed,  the  Scioto  country  was  so  stripped  of  its  male  population  on  this  occasion, 
tliat  the  women,  in  their  absence,  wei-e  compelled  to  carry  their  grain  to  mill,  or  let  their 
children  auff'er  for  want."  These  troops  having  arrived  at  Upper  Sandusky,  formed  what 
was  called  the  "  grand  camp  of  Ohio  militia."  Gen  M'Arthur  was  detailed  to  the  command 
of  Fort  Meigs.  The  victory  of  Perry,  on  the  lOih  of  September,  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to 
the  army,  and  Harrison  concentrated  his  troops  at  Portage  river,  where,  on  the  9()th,  the 
brigade  of  M'Arthur,  fi'om  Fort  Meigs,  jomed  him.  On  the  27lh,  the  army  embarked  in 
boats  and  crossed  over  to  Maiden,  and  a  few  days  after.  Gen.  M'Arthur,  with  the  greslei 
part  of  the  troops,  was  cliarged  with  the  defence  of  Detroit. 
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After  the  resignalion  of  Harrison,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  M" Arthur,  being  the  Sfnior  triga 
diet  general,  the  command  of  the  N.  W.  nrmy  devolved  on  him.  As  the  enemy  had  ro 
tired  discomfited  from  the  npper  end  of  Lake  Krie,  and  most  of  the  Indians  were  suing  foi- 
peace,  the  greater  part  of  the  regular  troops  under  his  command  were  ordered  to  the 
Niagnra  frontier.  M' Arthur  had  a  nomber  of  small  fona  to  garrison  along  the  frontier, 
while  he  kept  his  nmin  force  at  Detroit  and  Maiden,  to  overawe  the  Cnnodians  and  the 
Bcallering  Indiana  still  in  the  British  intereHl.  The  dull  monotony  of  going  from  post  to 
post  was  not  the  most  agr*eai>ie  Mrvice  to  his  energetic  mind.  He  projected  an  eipedition 
into  Canada,  on  which  he  was  absent  about  a  fortnight  from  Detroit,  with  650  troops  and 
70  Indians.  At  or  near  Malcolm's  mill,  the  detachment  had  an  action  with  a  force  of 
about  500  Canadian  militia,  in  which  they  defeated  ihem  with  a  loss  of  37  killed  and 
wounded,  and  made  111  prisonera ;  while  the  American  loss  wns  only  1  killed  and  6 
wounded.  In  thia  eicuiBion,  the  valuable  mills  of  the  enemy,  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand 
river,  were  destroyed,  and  their  resources  in  thai  quarter  esaentially  impaired.  After  re- 
luming fi^m  this  sncceasfal  espedition,  the  war  languished  in  the  northwest.  General 
M' Arthur  continued  in  service,  and  was  at  Detroit  when  peace  was  declared. 

In  the  fell  of  1B15,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legifloture.  In  1B16,  he  was  appointed 
commissioner  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Springwell,  near  Detroit ;  he  acted 
in  the  same  capacity  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Meigs,  in  Sept.,  1817,  and  alao  at  the  treaty  at 
St.  Mary's,  in  the  succeeding  year.  In  1817,  upon  being  elected  to  the  legialatare,  he  waa 
a  competitor  with  the  late  Charles  Hammond,  Esq.,  for  the  speaker's  chair,  and  triumphed 
by  a  small  majority.  The  neit  summer,  the  party  strife  on  the  United  States'  bank  qnes- 
tion,  which  had  commenced  the.  previous  session,  was  violent.  M' Arthur  defended  the 
right  of  that  mslitBtion  to  place  branches  wherever  it  chose  in  the  state,  and  on  this 
issue  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  and  was  defeated.  "  A  considerable  ma- 
jority of  uiembera  elected  this  year  were  opposed  to  the  United  States  bank.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond was  again  elected  a  member  of  tlie  assembly,  and  by  his  talents,  and  readiness  in 
wielding  his  pen,  together  with  his  strong  and  eoniident  manner  of  speaJung,  was  able  to 
dictate  law  to  this  assembly.  A  law  was  passed  at  this  session  of  the  legifJalure,  taxing 
each  branch  of  the  United  States'  hank,  located  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
When  the  time  arrived  for  collecting  this  tax,  the  branch  banks  refused  to  pay.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond had  provided  in  the  law  for  a  case  of  this  kind:  (he  collector  was  authoriied,  in  case 
llie  bank  refused  to  pay  the  tax,  to  employ  armed  force,  and  enter  the  banking  house  and 
seize  on  the  money,  and  this  was  actually  done  ;  the  collector,  with  an  armed  force,  entered 
ihe  branch  bank  in  the  town  of  Chilhcothe  and  took  what  money  he  thought  proper, 

"  The  bonk  brought  suit  in  the  United  States'  circuit  court  against  all  the  state  officera 
concerned  in  this  forcible  collection,  Mr.  Hammond,  a  distinguished  ^wyer,  with  other 
eminent  counsel,  were  employed  by  the  stale  of  Ohio  to  defend  this  important  cause.  The 
district  court  decided  the  law  of  Ohio,  levying  the  tax,  unconstitutional,  and.of  courae,  null 
and  void  ;  and  made  a  decree,  directing  the  state  to  refund  to  the  bank  the  money  thus 
fbrcibly  taken.  The  cause  was  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Stales.  Mr. 
Hammond  defended  the  suit  in  all  its  stages.  The  supreme  court  decided  this  cause  against 
the  state  of  Ohio.  Thus  waa  settled  this  knollv  and  vexatious  question,  which,  for  a  time, 
threatened  tlie  peace  of  the  Union," 

In  1819,  M' Arthur  was  again  elected  to  the  le^shiture.  In  1893,  be  was  again  chosen 
la  congress,  and  became  an  undevjating  snpporter  of  what  was  then  called  the  American 
system.  "  While  General  M' Arthur  reinamed  a  member  of  congress,  he  had  considerable 
influence  in  that  body.  His  persevering  industry,  his  energetic  mind,  his  sound  judgment, 
and  practical  business  habits,  tendered  him  a  very  efiicient  member.  He  would  sometimes 
make  short,  pithy  remarits  on  the  business  before  the  bouse,  but  made  no  attempts  at  those 
flourishea  of  eloquence  which  tickle  the  fancy  and  please  the  ear.  After  having  sei-ved 
two  sessions  incongress,  he  declined  are-election,  being  determined  to  devote  all  his  efforts 
to  arrange  his  domestic  concerns.  He  left  the  tield  of  politics  to  others,  and  engaged  with 
an  unremitted  attention  to  settle  his  land  business," 

In  IflaO   M' Arthur  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  by  the  anli-Jaokaon  party,  and  on  the 

e  pnati         f  his  term  of  office  was  a  candidate  for  congress,  and  lost  his  election,  which 

rmm      d  his  political  career.     By  an  unfortunate  accident,  in  June,  1830,  M' Arthur  was 

h  rr  biy  bruised  and  maimed.     From  this  severe  misfortune  his  bodily  and  mental  powers 

ta  lly  declined.uniil  death,  several  years  after,  closed  his  career, 

l>un  a    M' Arthur  was  a  strong-minded,  energetic  man,  and  possessed  an  iron  will.     He 

was  en  hospitable  man,  close  in  business,  and  had  many  bitter  nnd  sevprp  pnemipii      Tlin 

tif  add      n  ther  to  the  many  examples  of  the  workings  of  oi 

liaing  from  obscurity  to  the  higheat  offices  in  the  gift  of  a  state. 
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The  preceding  biography,  with  that  which  follows  of  Genera, 
Nathaniel  Massie,  is  derived  from  M'Donald's  sketches. 

Nathaniel  Massie  was  born  ju  Goochland  oonnty,  Virginin,  Dec.  28ili,  1763.  Hia 
father,  a  rarmer  in  easy  circumalunces,  and  of  plain  good  sense,  educated  his  sons  for  the 
praetieul  business  of  life.  In  1780,  Nadianiel,  then  Iwing  17  years  of  age,  was  for  a  short 
time  in  the  revolutionary  ormy.  After  his  relurn,  he  studied  snrveying,  and  in  1783  left  to 
seek  hia  fortunes  in  Kentucky.  He  fii^l  acted  as  a  surveyor,  bat  soon  joined  with  it  the 
locating  of  lands.  "  Young  Mas-iie  soon  became  an  eipert  surveyor,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  astonishment  (as  he  was  raised  in  the  dense  population  east  of  lie  tnountains)  how  soon 
he  acquired  the  science  and  habits  of  the  backwoodsmen.  Although  he  never  practised  the 
art  of  hunting,  he  was  adniitled  by  all  who  knew  his  qualifications  as  a  woodsman,  to  be  of 
the  first  order.  He  could  steer  his  course  truly  in  clear  or  cloudy  weather,  and  compute 
distances  more  correctly  than  most  of  the  old  hunters.  He  conld  endure  fittigne  and  hun- 
ger with  more  composure  than  the  most  of  those  persons  who  were  inured  to  want  on  the 
frontier.  He  could  live  upon  meat  without  bread,  and  bread  without  meat,  and  was  per- 
fectly cheerful  and  contented  with  his  fare.  In  all  the  perilous  situations  in  which  he  was 
placed,  he  was  always  conspicuous  for  his  good  fi^eling  and  the  happy  temperament  of  his 
mind.  Hia  courage  was  of  a  cool  and  dispassiotiate  character,  which,  added  to  great  cir- 
cumspectloa  in  times  of  danger,  gave  him  a  complete  ascendancy  over  his  companions,  who 
were  alu-ays  willing  to  follow  wlien  Mas.^ie  led  the  way." 

He  also  soon  became  interested  with  Geo.  James  Wilkinson  in  speculations  in  salt,  then 
■n  article  of  great  scarcity  in  the  west — with  what  pecuniarysuceess,  however,  is  unknown. 
He  was  employed  as  a  surveyor  by  Col.  R.  C  Anderson,  principal  surveyor  of  the  Virginia 
military  lands,  and  for  a  time  was  engaged  in  writing  in  the  office  of  Col.  Anderson,  who 
had  the  control  of  the  land  warrants,  placed  in  his  liandshy  his  brother  ofiicera  and  soidiers. 
"  A  very  large  amount  of  these,  so  soon  as  the  act  of  congress  of  August,  1790,  removed 
all  further  obstruction,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Massie,  to  enter  and  survey  on  such  terms 
as  he  could  obtain  from  the  holders  of  them.  As  the  risk  of  making  entries  wds  great,  and 
as  it  was  desirable  to  possess  the  bi'St  land,  the  ow-ners  of  warrants,  in  most  cases,  made 
liberal  contracts  with  the  surveyors.  One-fourth,  one-third,  and  sometimes  as  much  as 
one-half  acquired  by  the  en  tiy  of  good  lands,  were  given  by  the  proprietors  to  the  surveyors. 
If  the  owners  preferred  paying  money,  the  usual  terms  were  ten  poiuids,  Virginia  cnrrenoy, 
for  each  thousand  acres  entered  and  surveyed,  exclusive  of  chainmen's  expenses.  These 
terms  cannot  appear  extravagant,  when  we  consider  that  at  that  lime  the  danger  encoun- 
tered was  great,  the  exposure  during  the  winter  severe,  and  that  the  price  of  first-rate  land 
in  the  west  was  low,  and  an  immense  quantity  in  market. 

"The  locations  of  land  warrants  in  the  Virginia  military  district  between  the  Scioto  and 
the  Little  Miami,  prior  to  1790,  were  made  by  stealth.  Every  creek  which  was  explored, 
every  line  that  was  run,  was  at  the  risk  of  life  from  the  savage  Indians,  whose  courage  and 
perseverance  wos  only  equalled  by  the  perseverance  of  the  whites  to  pusli  forward  their 
settlements." 

In  1791,  Massie  made  the  first  settlement  within  the  Virginia  military  district  at  Man- 
chester. {Sec  p.  31.)  Duiing  the  winter  of '92-93,  he  continued  to  locate  and  survey  the 
best  land  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  station  of  Manchester. 

"  In  the  fell  of  the  year  1793,  Massie  determined  to  attempt  a  surveying  tour  on  the 
Scioto  river.  This,  at  this  time,  was  a  very  dangerous  undertaking  ;  yet  no  danger,  unless 
very  imminent,  could  deter  him  from  making  the  attempt.  For  diat  purpose,  he  employed 
about  thirty  men,  of  whom  he  chose  three  as  assistant  surveyors.  These  were  John  Beas- 
ley,  Nathaniel  Beasley,  and  Peter  Lee.  It  was  in  this  expedition  Massie  employed,  for  the 
first  time,  Duncan  M' Arthur  as  a  chainman  or  marker. 

"  In  the  month  of  October,  some  canoes  were  procored,  and  Maasie  and  his  party  set  off 
by  water.  They  proceeded  up  the  Ohio  lo  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  thence  up  the  Scioto 
to  the  mouth  of  Painl  creek.  While  meandering  the  Scioto,  they  made  some  surveys  on 
the  bottoms.  After  reaching  the  mouth  of  Faint  creek,  the  surveyors  went  to  work 
Many  surveys  were  made  on  the  Scjoio,  os  far  up  as  Westfall.  Some  were  made  on  MaiJ, 
and  others  on  the  north  fork  of  Paint  creek,  and  the  greatest  parts  of  Hoss  and  Pickaway 
counties  in  the  district  were  well  explored  and  partly  surveyed.  Massie  finished  his  in- 
tended work  without  meeting  with  any  distiu'bance  from  the  Indians.  But  one  Indian  was 
seen  during  the  excursion,  and  to  him  they  gave  a  hard  chase.  He,  however,  escaped. 
The  parly  returned  home  delighted  with  the  rich  country  of  the  Scioto  valley,  which  they 
had  explored. 

"  During  the  winter  of  1793^,  Massie,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  appallmg  dangers,  ei- 
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fcl  ™l''pf'''"'  ^""T^"'  '"  !!^'"  ^^"'''  "■'^*  ^"  '"«  'h*  Little  Miami  river,  and 
h^Tl  P^,'7,'"  ^  nf'"hecBl«m  dirccUon  to  the  heads  of  Paint  and  Clear  creeks,  and  the 
branches  that  form  those  sireama.     Bv  theee  eineHiiions  hp  h^H  S,.™„^  f  .    l 

Bervniion  n  ^nvp.,-,  b„      I  j_,    r    L  e"pediiiona  ne  nad  Itirnied.  from  personal  ob- 

Mrvalion,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  geographical  aituation  of  the  coimtry  coniDoaine  the 
Virginia  military  district,  ".uiilij  njuipoamg  tne 

_  "  During  the  winter  of  1794-5,  Maatie  prepared  a  party  to  enter  laraelv  into  ibe  B,.r»ev 
ing  bu^neEs.  Nathaniel  Bea^ley.  John  Bea.ley,  and  Peter  Lee  weTalrn  empiS  al 
*ea^.stant  surveyo^  The  parly  set  off  froi  Mam^hester,  4l  equS  rSlw 
.heir  bonnes.,  or  ahonld  occasion  offer,  give  battle  to  the  Indit^.  TheTCk  leZT^l 
ntfTpM-      •'•  "*''  T"^.''^''."'  "  P'^'^^  ™"*''  **  ^'^'^^  ^a-nP.  on  Tod's  fork^f  the 

wnen  duiger  was  not  appareat  or  immedme,  ihey  were  as  merrr  a  aei  nf  mt-n 
■  aeaanibled.    Kesnae  time  artiving,  Maasie  alwaya  gave  the  aignal  and  the  whole 

Zhi  ?"  1,  '  7"M  "en  atijpe  away  ih.  anow  and  hnddl.  down  tog.iher  for  iS 
mght.     Each  ineaa  formed  one  bed  :  they  wn,.(,l ,n.t  J .i_    ._  .     K=mcr  lor  ine 


day 


parly  woald  tin 
a,  aad  thi 


half  of 


ni^M      i'    1. """■"  ■"="  aorape  away  tne  anow  and  iindd  a  dowti  toge 

mght     Eaeh  in.aa  fomed  oa,  bed  ;  they  woald  aptead  down  on  .h,  gtoand 

eraahed  Jo?.fZ;£  «h  ttet  Si  ™  SjrafmTa'U  I'"'"'""''  ?'  I"*  ""' 
ibr  pma™  ;-l,iag=;,.an-«£\'SX    h  ad.':r;  y*^^^^ 

emd,.,, oabon.  the  middle  of  their  Udlea,    When  .n.^.iS.  tlaktU   "„  S 
or  aba  the  a.o.e  imige  woald  ba  htakan  aad  the  cold  let  in.    In  ibla  way  tk.t  laffm  bm.d' 

£'tinK°Maisro;K,\rJr.r&  s  1=  t  "h?  i'^^^^^^ 

=:=£S3-L=Sa.ss:=tK— Lzs? 
.ti^it.tf=etft,SiiS::i=r=rhSs?'£tt 


fhryCer-:?;S,r"'-*"V'"r'' ■"  * 

t"e"S"  &;i^,\sLZs'i"j''-'T!'-'"i  •'"■•■■ »» 4  "SITS 
and  d.^jKt?ssry:htt&;s.rd"^^^^^  -■'  '«•■'  '•"  =•  '•■"■ 

oa  hi.  owa  1.1:7*  ,  '™*"»"  °'*«  ■ettiement  of  tit.  Scioto  yallay,  by  U.ing  oat 

«ti£™  b        at  '""•  '"''  '"■°'">''  ""■  •'  Chllllootiie.     The  pro  JeTot  fc 

aettiementa  btoaghc  large  qaaautiea  af  hia  laad  into  market  progresa  ol  the 

cotatTltr.'.  ,'h'  '\"l,'  "I."'"'  "'?t.  Chtir  1  and  harf.g  r.celved  tb.  appoI.OnenI  of 
colonel,  It  WB3  tiiroogh  htm  that  the  mlht  a  of  ehia  region  were  first  ortr.n.Ved  rol  i 
Masaie  waa  an  efficieat  member  of  the  ..«„,     .'        V-t  r         .    .  atgaaiaed.    Colonel 

H.  waa  .„.„'^s.'s,s'p:'^  E"o::rattf,St";:i>n£  .',:;;■,""■ 

.l!n°t"a,'Stlirrf  ?  "?  ""t  °"k°'*'  '"«"'  l-"!"'."  Iti  Ohio,  and  .elected  a  red- 

"ChrySr'S;  sr^rSitdTaSSeTa^ii 

otiiee  of  gayemor  of  Ohio.  They  JS.£a]£'Zi,  2  f  in  ^  S'T'T  t '-'" 
received  a  emaU  majority  of  votea      The  electiarw..^^™,  ^,!S  aw     ?        Col.  Metga 

3tiaeX'nS'=?;:SXry;e^™Sy^^^^^ 
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ipetitor  had  a  majority  of 


mony,  decided  that '  Col.  Meigs  was  ineligible  to  the  office,  and  that  Geo,  Ma 
elecwd  governor  of  ilie  state  of  Ohio.'     Masae,  however  desirous  lie  might 
hold  the  office,  was  too  taagnanimous  to  accept  il  when  his  cc 
votes.     After  the  decision  in  his  favor  he  immediiitely  resigned.- 

AfUr  this,  he,  as  often  as  his  leisure  would  permit,  represented  Ross  county  in  the  legis- 
lature. He  died  Nov.  3d,  1813,  and  was  buried  on  his  farm.  "  His  character  was  well 
suited  for  the  settlement  of  a  new  country  ;  distinguished  as  it  waa  by  an  nnoominan  de- 
gree of  energy  and  activity  in  the  busin°s«  in  which  tie  was  engaged.  His  disposition  vat 
ever  marked  with  liberahty  and  kindness ." 


About  eleven  miles  south  of  Chitlicothe,  on  the  road  to  Portsmouth, 
s  the  cave  of  the  hermit  of  the  Scioto.  When  biailt,  many  years 
igo,  it  was  in  the  wilderness,  the  road  having  since  been  laid  out  By 
t.  It  is  a  rude  structure,  formed  by  successive  layers  of  stone, 
ander  a  shelving  rock,  which  serves  as  a  back  and  roof.  Over  it  is 
i  monument,  bearing  the  following  inscription : 


WILLIAM   HEWIT, 
occupied 
He  died  in  1834,  aged  70  years. 


But  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  hermit,  he  was,  it  li. 
said,  a  Virginian,  and  married  eariy  in  life  into  a  family  of  respect^ 
bility.  Returning  one  night  from  a  journey,  he  had  occuhr  proof 
of  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  killed  her  paramour,  and  instantly  fled  tc 
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the  woods  never  lo  return  or  assooiale  with  mankind.*  He  eventu- 
ally settled  m  the  Scioto  valley  and  built  this  cave,  where  he  passed 
a  solitary  life,  hi!  nfle  furnishing  him  with  provisions  and  clothing, 
which  consisted  of  skins  of  animals.  As  the  country  graduallv  tilled 
up  he  became  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  settlers.  He  was  mild 
and  inoffensive  m  his  address,  avoided  companionship  with  those 
around  and  if  any  allusion  was  made  to  his  history,  evaded  the  sub. 
lect.  Occasionally  he  visited  Chillicothe,  to  exchange  the  skins  of 
his  game  tor  ammunition,  when  his  singular  appearance  attracted 
observation.  In  person,  he  was  large  and  muscular ;  the  whole  of 
his  dress,  h-om  his  cap  to  his  moccasons,  was  of  deerskin  ;  his  beard 
was  long  and  unshaven,  and  his  eye  wild  and  piercing.  In  passing 
Irom  place  to  place,  he  walked  in  the  street  to  avoif  encountering 
his  leilow  men.     Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  him. 

He  planted  an  orchard  on  government  land,  which  afterwards 
became  the  property  of  a  settler  ;  but  so  sensitive  was  he  in  regard 
to  the  rights  of  others,  that  he  would  not  pluck  any  of  the  fruit  with- 
out first  asking  liberty  of  the  legal  owner.  While  sitting  concealed 
m  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  he  once  observed  a  teamster  dehberately 
cut  down  and  carry  off  some  line  venison  he  had  placed  to  dry  on  a 
limb  oi  a  tree  before  his  cave.  Hewit  followed,  got  before  him 
and  as  he  came  up,  suddenly  sprang  from  behind  some  bushes  beside 
the  road  and  presenting  his  rifle  to  his  bosom,  with  a  fierce  and  de- 
termmed  manner  bade  film  instantly  return  and  replace  the  venison, 
the  man  tremblingly  obeyed,  receiving  the  admonition,  "never 
agam  to  rob  the  hermit."  A  physician  riding  by,  stopped  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  his  companions.  He  found  the  hermit  ill,  Admin- 
istered medicme,  visited  him  often  gratuitously  during  his  illnessi 
and  etiected  a  cure.  The  hermit  ever  after  evinced  the  warmest 
gratitude. 

Bainbridge  is  on  Paint  creek  and  the  IMaysville  and  Chillicothe 
turnpike,  19  miles  sw.  from  Chillicothe.  It  was  laid  out  in  1805  by 
JNathamel  Massie,  and  will  become  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  pri 
Jfcted  county  of  Massie,  in  case  it  is  established.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  country,  and  contains  2  churches,  a  forge,  1  newspaper 
printing  office,  8  stores,  and  about  80  dwellings.  About  a  mile 
NW.  oi  the  town  is  a  small,  natural  tunnel,  about  150  feet  in  ien<nh 
through  which  courses  a  little  sparkling  rill.  Frankfort,  on  "the 
north  fork  of  Pamt  creek,  11  miles  »w.  of  Chillicothe,  and  Kingston, 
10  NE.  of  (.^hilhcothe,  are  also  large  and  important  villages.  Bourne- 
vil  e,  1 1  miles  sw.  of  Chillicothe,  on  the  above  named  turnpike.  South 
Salem,  16  sw.,  Richmond,  13  si.,  and  Aldelphi,  17  »e.,  have  each 
Irom  80  to  60  dwellings.  There  are  other  small  villages  in  Ross 
but  none  of  much  note.  In  the  county,  in  the  valley  of  the  Scioto 
and  Pamt  creek,  ancient  works  and  mounds  are  very  numerous. 

•  From  Col.  John  IU'Donald,  to  whose  folher  ihis  feci  was  oommuiiioaled  by  Hewit, 
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Sakdosky  was  formed  from  old  Indian  temtoty,  Apnl  1st,  1820. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  surface  is  generally  level.  Ihe  BlacK 
Swamp  covers  tlie  western  part.  Its  first  sett  ers  were  principally 
of  New  England  origin,  since  which  many  have  moved  in  irora 
Pennsylvania  and  Germany.  The  principaf  prodnet.ons  are  Indian 
com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and  pork.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its 
townships  ial840,  with  their  population. 

Ballviile,  1007      Rice,  385      Townsend,         692 

Green  Creek,    1186      Kiley,  426      Wash"ngt<>n,     1074 

Jackson,  929       Sandusky,     1696      Woodville,         486 

Madison,  316       Scott,  684      York,  .  1301 

The  population  of  Sandusky,  in  1830,  was  2851,  and  in  1840, 
10,182,  or  24  inhahitants  to  a  square  mde. 

The  signification  of  the  name  of  this  county  has  frequently  been  a 
matter  of  dispute.     John  H.  James,  Esq.,  in  the  American  Tioneer, 

"l  tavH  m»  rf.  —Villon  with  Wllli.i.  W.lk.i  .1  M.mb,.  in  IMS-I.  .t  whi.h 

i,,*,  .f  lli  -ord  Suidniy.  »  »ld  11  m..nl".t  .h.  mid  «««,  .Rd^ouldb. 
™nded  San-doc«-tee  He  said  ifcamed  wilh  itthe  force  of  apreposit.on. '  The  Upper 
Sd  Warn  atlh"  Le..,  Cold  W.le,,  flien,  .e„  d.«rip*e  ladl.p  "•'^■fV'l'S, 
beta  ih.  p,e«.ee  ef  the  mde,  Se.dew.kj.  In  the  vecatatoy  ;™J"  "  iSrlmS 
b,  John  fchnelon.  E„.,  tnnn.rt,  Indi.n  egenl  in  Ohio,  a.  P""»' ,■»  *"'j,°,'°£' *™he 
eana  vol  i  p.  995,  ihe  word  water  is  given  So,  un-tZna-lee,  and  m  page  997  he  gives  the 
name  of  Sandusky  river  na  Sa.  uniuatei,  or  wOtr  v>iihn  ninler  pooJa. 

This  region  of  country  was  once  a  favorite  residence  of  the  In- 
diani  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  in  his  discourse  hefore  the  Historical  So- 
oietv'of  Michigan,  delivered  Sept.  18th,  1829,  gives  some  interesting 
statim'ents  respecting  a  tribe  called  "  He  Neutral  NatKm. 

Uoon  the  Sandusky  river.and  near  where  the  town  of  Lower  Sandusky  now  stands,  Uveda 
baSf  the  W,.XtI.?ealid  the  Neutral  Nation,  They  oeenpled  two  vrllagea,  whieb  w.» 
eWes  of  r  "fuse  ier.  hoee  who  .ought  .afety  never  filled  to  hnd  If  During  the  long  tmd 
disastron.  eooisls  whieh  p,»,eded  and  followed  the  amval  of  •S'J""<;;;j  " -?*j  £ 
Iroquois  eontendBi  for  vletory,  and  their  enernie.  for  ea.tenee,  th.  hide  '"«  r""'"™ 
msgriiy  of  their  terrltorle.  and  the  s.ered  ehar.el.r  of  pe.ee  meter.  AU  wh»  ■«="?" 
thelfthJeahold  met  a.  friend,,  for  the  ground  on  whi.h  the,  stood  ""  f  *  '' T"  ^j; 
liful  instltnthin,  a  calm  and  peaceful  idand  looking  out  upon  a  world  of  waves  and  tempests. 

The  annexed  is  a  note  from  the  above. 

TWO  Neutral  Nollon.  Mi  called  by  Father  Seguard,  was  still  In  eiBtcnce  two  ceriniries 
agl  ""eSrrilSenaries  6n,t  reached  , he  upper  lake..  The  det.ds  J  tto' h"; 
"ory,  and  of  their  ehar«,ter  and  privileges,  are  meager  and  una.trfactoi,  i  »d  th»  «lto 
more  lo  be  regretted,  na  such  a  sanctuary  among  the  barbarous  tribes,  ui  not  only  a  smgular 
Sution  buf  altogither  at  variance  with  that  reckles.  sptal  of  eruelty  with  which  th.i 
ZS  a"  ™lly  ,r.»oulcd.  The  Wy.ndot,  tradido.  r.pre„nt,  them  a.  h'™!  seP^d 
fern  .he  parent  smk  during  the  blood,  w.r.  between  their  own  Inbe  and  the  fc,,uo»  miJ 
h"ng  Jed  to  lb.  Sandnskf  ri.er  for  safety.  That  the,  her.  erected  two  f"*  ™l»"  • 
short  distance  of  each  other,  and  argued  one  to  the  Iraqnois  and  the  other  o  the  Wiran- 
tS.  auThe  r  alile.,  where  "their  w.r  partle.  might  6nd  seenht,  and  ""P;"  21 ''';"™ 

,  .      .  ,1.  i   .„ ,„.     whu  en  nniifliia.1  a  DroDosiUon  was  made  ana  acoedea  to,  wb.- 

£E.o?  1  "JpreSfe,  hoTCr  Zt  slperatition  lent  it.  md  to  the  institution, 
trhua  marhavc  b™  mdcbi.d  for  It.  origin  to  the  feast,  .nd  drca«s  and  jugghng 
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Sr         if    mmliluleJ  Ibt  religion  „f  fc  .b„rigi„„.    N,  otliir  mom,  ,.„  roffi. 
aendr  iwwerful  to  reslroin  ihe  liand  of  violence  and  to  oounleraci  the  fh  J^i^fV 

An  ititeetitie  feud  finally  arose  in  this  Neutral  ^^t^ooo^^™.  "  of  vengeance, 

the  Iroqnoi.  and  tte  other  of  lhel"et^Si„  ■  ""dS  moot  dS^S'tT"'  *'  "'  "! 
eeda,  po,.  were  ,-et  to  be  leen,  where  the  pn.onem  were  ti»l  pr.vionJly  ,„  being  btZed 

l,ower  bmdusky,  the  county  seat,  is  24  miles  southwesterly  froiti 
Saadusky  City,  and  105  west  of  north  from  Colombus.  The  annexe" 
engravmg  shows  the  town  as  ,t  appears  from  a  hill  northeast  of  it, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nver,  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jasper 
rivelV'tMl'"  '""■  °"  '.'"'  !""■  *'  '■"''S'  •""""  ""  Sandusky 
O^  thrSl  ''  "T""  V""''  "  '""" '°  ""  ''S>"  "fit.  Whyler's  hotel 
Sn'^and'caZif  Sets"™"  ''°™"'  '""  ""'  '=>"^--»'-  ■"-'■^"- 
Ini'"'  '°T  "',,"'''  "[  "V  ?.'"■  "f  "^"mio"  on  the  Sandusky,  at  the 
™,  Jrt"  T  '\"  '"'''™ '»''  •  "'""tion  of  two  miles^uare, 
Sriv  d,v  ,h  P  "  I^t  T'^  "1.  «"<»"'"l<'-  It  is  said  that  at  an 
rarlyday  the  French  had  a  trading  station  at  this  point.  J.ower 
dis?S  rTv"  '^f'fP'^'.  '  Presbyterian,  1  Baptist,  1  Mctho- 
dist  and  1  Catholic  church,  2  newspaper  printing  offices,  8  grocerv 
i  I?il?^°h  h-f'T''  '  ™»ll»f»«ory,  1  foundery,and''had,i; 
IB40,  1117  mhabitants,  and  now  has  near  3000.  It  is  a  thrivini! 
town,  and  considerable  business  is  carried  on.  Its  commerce  i" 
increasing,  bma  I  steamers  and  sail  vessels  constantly  ply  from 
Sonnol,    I  i''™T"'  "!"=''"'  "'  "<""  ■■>   '8«.  >»»"  of' wheat 

»To5n't      ^"r^''- 1'^"!-"  '■""'.""O  ■■  imiwrts,  1480  barrels  of  salt 
and  250  tons  of  merchandize. 

riv',T""!i.'""''''  Tnt'"  ^'?.'"  SmJusky,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  is  the  small  village  of  Croghansville,  laid  out  in  1817  which  in 
amneral  description  would  be  included  in  the  former 
Cro^r  SfPh™™.  or  Sandusky,  so  gallantly  defended  by  Colonel 
Croghan  on  the  2d  of  August,  1813,  agmnst  an  overwhelming  force 

«The  infoimant  above  alloded  to  by  Gov.  Case,  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  Maior  R 
F.  Sttetae,  of  Toledo,  long  an  Indiin  agent  in  tin.  regTon  ThS  £"0,^  hS  been 
yeh  .  tredtilon  among  th,  Indkn,,  ,.  are  nnable  »  Jin.ay   bat  Si"  S  „  tZ 

2pn=z';='n,r£.ior.°:?s^^^^^^ 

TVo  walle'd't™  S,?t  I,  ""l '' ?'  "»?'  "'"  "  ™  "I*  '"  *'  M»"  ••« 
Tt^o  waiied  towtrs  were  built  near  each  other,  and  eaoh  was  Inhabited  by  those  of  Wvan- 
doU  ongin.  They  aasumed  a  neutral  character,  and  the  Indians  at  war  reemrnized  -W 
character.  They  might  be  called  two  ne.trel  dies.  All  of  ,b™.„  Zht  .nS£  wi" 
.m  City,  and  ah  of  the  cast  th.  eaaeur.  The  ahabitanls  of  one  olty  mlgKora  "0^^ 
Jey  cure,  or  any  thrng  more,  man  not  be  mentioned.  The  war  naraes  m  ght  re mS 
there  m  ■ec.my  mking  tbc^r  own  tin,,  for  departure.  At  th,  westeS  "™ "ESre" 
the  warriors  to  burn  their  prisoners  near  It ;  but  the  eastern  would  not  |An  0  d  wTndo,7 
nArjted  tne,  that  be  recollected  seeing,  when  .  boy,  th.  remata  rf  a  cedar  ,osl  ».«£ 
at  whroh  they  us.d  to  bum  prisoners.)  The  Frenih  historians  tell  IS  "L  n.atrei 
erne,  were  mh.b.led,  and  their  neutral  ch.mete,  re.pected.  whea  they  h,,".Ter;      A 
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!  was  within  the  present  limits  of  Lower  San- 
a  ed  b     1  e  fl  t,         he  left  n  t  e  e  i^raving, 
f  e  n     h        ground, 


Lower  Sa«diisJii/. 
much  elevated  above  the  river.     The  fort  enclosed  about  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  the  picketing  was  in  ^ooii  preservation  as  late  as  1834. 
A  private  residence  now  stands  within  the  area.     We  annex  a  nar- 
ration of  the  assault  on  the  fort,  from  a  published  source. 

Having  raised  the  siege  of  Camp  Meigs,  ihe  Briiiah  soiled  mnnd  imo  Sandusky  bay, 
while  B.  competent  number  of  their  Bavage  allies  marched  across  throngh  the  swamps  of 
Portage  river,  to  co-operate  in  a  combined  attack  on  Lower  Sandusky,  eipeciing,  no  doubt, 
that  General  Harrison's  attention  wouid  be  chiefly  directed  Co  Forts  Winchester  and  Meigs. 
The  general,  however,  had  calculated  on  their  taking  this  course,  and  had  been  careful  to 
keep  patroles  down  the  bay,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Potiage,  where  he  supposed  their  forces 
would  debark. 

Several  days  before  the  British  had  invested  Fort  Meigs,  General  Harrison,  with  Major 
Croghan  and  some  other  officers,  had  eiamiued  the  heights  which  surround  Fort  Stephen- 
son ;  and  as  the  hill  on  the  opposite  or  sooiheasl  side  of  the  river  was  found  to  be  the 
most  commanding  eminence,  the  general  had  some  thoughts  of  removing  the  fort  to  that 
place,  and  Major  Croghan  declared  his  readiness  to  undertake  the  work.  But  the  general 
did  not  authorize  him  to  do  it,  as  he  beheyed  that  if  the  enemy  intended  to  invade  our 
territory  again,  they  would  do  il  before  the  removal  could  be  completed.  It  was  then  finally 
concluded  that  the  fort,  which  was  calculated  for  a  garrison  of  only  300  men,  could  not 
be  defended  against  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  enemy  ;  and  that  if  the  British  should  ap- 
proach il  by  water,  which  would  cause  a  presumption  that  they  had  brought  their  heavy 
artillery,  the  fort  must  be  abandoned  and  burnt,  provided  a  retreat  could  be  effected  with 
safety.  In  the  orders  left  with  Major  Croghan,  it  was  staled—"  Should  the  British  troopa 
approach  yon  in  force  with  cannon,  and  you  can  discover  them  in  time  to  effect  a  retreat, 
you  will  do  BO  immediately,  destroying  all  the  public  stores." 

"  You  must  be  aware  thai  the  attempt  lo  retreat  in  the  face  of  an  Indian  force  would 
be  vain.     Against  such  an  enemy  your  garrison  would  be  safe,  however  great  the  nun^r," 

On  the  evening  of  the  asth,  General  Harrison  received  intelligence,  by  eipress,  ftom 
General  Clay,  that  the  enemy  had  abandotied  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs ;  and  as  the  Indiana 
on  that  day  had  swarmed  in  the  woods  round  his  camp,  he  enlerlained  jio  doubt  but  that 
an  immediate  attack  was  intended  either  on  Sandusky  or  Seneca.  He  therefore  imme- 
diately called  a  council  of  war,  consisting  of  M' Arthur,  Cass,  Bnll,  Paul,  Wood,  Hakill, 
Holmes  and  firabam,  who  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  Fort  Stephenson  waa 
untenable  against  heavy  artillery,  and  that  as  the  enemy  could  bring  with  Eicility  any 
nuantity  of  battering  catmon  against  it,  by  which  il  must  inevitably  fall,  and  as  it  was  an 
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unimpQtlam  post,  conlaining  nothing  the  loss 
Eon  should  therefore  not  be  reinforced,  but  wi 
euancp  of  ihii  decision,  the  general  imniedia 
directing  him  immediately  to  abandon  Fort  8 


Df  whicli  would  be  felt  by  ua,  that  the  garri- 
hdrawn,  and  the  place  destroyed.  In  pur- 
:ly  digpalched  the  order  to  Major  Croghan, 
^phenson,  to  set  it  on  fire  and  repair  with  his 


Fort  Sandmlcy  and  Et 

[References  to  the  BnEirojw.—o— British  gun-boals  at  their  place  of  landing.  i~Can- 
non.Bsix-pounder  c— Mortar  it-Batlerics.  e-^Graves  of  Lieut.  Col.  Short  andLieul. 
Gordon,  who  fell  in  tbe  ditch.  /-Road  to  Upper  Sandusky.  ^-Advance  of  the  enemy 
to  the  ftlal  ditch,    i — Head  of  navigation. 

Befereneei  to  the  Fort. — Lint  1 — Pickets. 
Line  2 — Embankment  from  the  ditch  to  and 
against  the  pictel.  Line  3— Dry  ditch,  nine 
feet  wide  by  sijc  deep.  Line  4— Outward 
embankment  or  glads.  A — Block-house 
firal  attacked  by  cannon,  b.  B— Bastion 
from  wWch  the  ditch  was  raked  by  Crog- 
han'a  artillery.  C— Guard  block-houEe,  in 
the  lower  left  comer.  D— Hospital  during 
the  attack.  E  E  E— Military  Btore-hoaees. 
F— Commissary'a  store-house.  G — Maga- 
zine. H— Fort  gate.  K  K  K— Wicker 
gatts.    L— Panition  gate.] 

^S''fi''/-,^'"'''"?"u^"'''.'^*  river  and  come  up  on  the  opposite  side,  atd  if  he 
should  find  it  iinpraciicable  to  reach  the  general's  quaners,  to  take  the  road  to  Huron,  and 
circumspection  and  dispatch.     This  order  was  sent  by  Mr.  Con- 
a  lost  their  way  in  the  dark,  and  did  not  reach  Fort  Stephenson 

ay.     When  Major  Cretan  received  it,  be  was  of  opinion  that 

■a'^'Z,  ^  "n^"  ""«?'  ""h  safel?,  M  ite  Indians  were  hovering  round  the  fort  m  con- 
pdetable  force.  He  called  a  council  of  his  officers,  a  majority  of  whom  coincided  with  him 
in  opinion  that  a  retreat  would  be  unsafe,  and  (hat  the  post  could  be  maintained  against  the 
enemy,  at  least  till  farther  instructions  could  be  received  from  head  quarters.  The  major 
therefore  immediately  returned  the  following  answer:  '■  Sir,  I  have  just  received  yours  of 
yesterday,  10  tfelock,  p,  m..  ordering  me  to  destroy  this  place  and  make  good  my  retreat, 
which  was  received  too  late  to  be  carried  into  execution.  We  have  deteFmined  to  main- 
tain this  place,  and  bj-  heavens  we  can."  In  writing  this  note.  Major  Croghan  had  a  view 
to  the  probabihty  of  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  on  that  account  made  use 
oi  Blronger  language  than  would  otherwise  have  been  consistent  with  propriety.  It  reached 
the  genera!  on  the  same  day,  who  did  not  fi.lly  understand  the  cireumstancea  and  motives 
under  which  it  had  been  dictated.    The  following  order  was  therefore  immediately  pre- 


laduslcy. 


puTHue  it  with  the  u 
■  two  Indian: 
o'clock  the  ni 
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pared,  and  sent  wilh  Colonel  Wells  in  the  morning,  escorted  by  Colonel  Ball,  with  his 
corps  of  dragoons, 

'•  July  30,  181S. 

"  Sir — The  genera]  haa  juat  received  your  letter  of  this  dale,  informing  him  that  you 
had  thought  proper  to  disobey  (he  order  issued  li-otn  this  office,  and  delivered  to  you  ibis 
morning.  It  appears  that  the  information  which  dictated  the  order  waa  incorrect ;  and^as 
you  did  not  receive  it  in  the  night,  as  was  expected,  it  might  have  been  proper  that  yon 
should  have  reported  the  circumstance  and  your  situation,  before  you  proceeded  to  its  ex- 
ecution.  This  might  have  been  passed  over  ;  bat  I  am  directed  to  say  to  you,  that  an  offi- 
cer who  presumes  to  aver  that  he  has  made  his  resolution,  and  that  he  will  act  in  direct 
opposition  lo  the  orders  of  his  general,  can  no  longer  be  entrusted  with  a  separate  com- 
mand. Colonel  Wells  ia  sent  lo  relieve  you.  You  will  deliver  the  command  to  him,  and 
repair  witii  Colonel  Bali's  squadron  to  this  place.    By  command,  &c. 

■A,  H.  HOLMES,  Atsktani  Adjutant  General." 

Colonel  Wells  being  left  in  the  command  of  Fort  Stephenson,  Major  Croghan  returned 
wjih  the  squadron  to  head -quartets.  He  there  eiplained  lua  motives  for  writing  such  a 
note,  which  were  deemed  satisfactory;  and  having  remained  all  night  with  the  general, 
who  treated  him  politely,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  command  in  the  morning,  with 
written  orders  similar  to  those  he  had  received  before. 

A  reconnoitering  party  which  had  been  sent  from  head-quarters  to  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
about  9CI  miles  distant  from  Fori  Stephenson,  discovered  tlie  approach  of  the  enemy,  by 
water,  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  July,  TTiey  relumed  by  the  fort  after  12  o'clock  the 
neii  day,  and  had  passed  it  but  a  few  hours,  when  the  enemy  made  their  appearance  be-  ' 
fore  it.  The  Indians  showed  themselves  fiiil  on  the  hill  over  the  river,  and  were  saluted  • 
by  a  sii-pounder,  the  only  piece  of  artillery  in  the  fort,  which  soon  caused  them  lo  retire. 
In  half  an  hour  the  British  guu-boals  came  in  eighl,  and  the  Indian  forces  displayed  them- 
selves in  every  direction,  with  a  view  to  intercept  the  garrison,  should  a  retreat  be  at- 
tempted. The  sii-pounder  was  fired  a  few  limes  at  the  gun-boals,  which  was  returned  by 
the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  A  landing  of  their  troops  with  a  five  and  a  half  inch  how- 
itzer was  efiected  abool  a  mile  below  the  fori ;  and  Major  Chambers,  accompanied  by  Dick- 
son, was  dispatched  towards  the  fort  wilh  a  flag,  and  was  met  on  the  part  of  Major  Crog- 
han by  Ensign  Shipp,  of  the  I7th  regiment.  After  the  usual  ceremonies.  Major  Chambers 
observed  lo  Ensign  Shipp,  that  he  was  instructed  by  General  Proctor  lo  demand  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort,  H3  he  was  aniioos  to  spare  the  effiision  of  human  blood,  which  he  could 
not  do,  should  he  be  under  ihe  necessity  of  reducing  it,  by  the  powerful  force  of  artillery, 
regulars  and  Indians  under  his  command,  Shipp  replied,  that  the  commandant  of  the  fort 
and  its  garrison  were  determined  to  defend  it  lo  the  last  extremity ;  that  no  force  however 
great  could  induce  them  to  surrender,  as  ihey  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  post,  or  lo 
bury  themselves  in  ils  ruins,  Dickson  then  said  that  their  immense  body  of  Indians  could 
not  be  restrained  from  murdering  the  whole  garrison  in  case  of  success,  of  which  we  have 
no  doubt,  rejoined  Chambers,  as  we  are  amply  prepared.  Dickson  then  proceeded  to  re- 
mark, thai  it  was  a  great  pity  ao  fine  a  young  man  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  sav- 
ages— Sir,  for  God's  sake,  surrender,  and  prevent  the  dreadful  massacre  that  will  be  caused 
by  your  resistance,  Mr,  Shipp  replied,  tlmt  when  the  fori  was  taken,  ihere  wotdd  be  none 
10  massQcre,  Ii  will  not  be  given  up  while  a  man  ia  able  lo  resist.  An  Indian  at  this 
moment  came  out  of  an  adjoining  ravine,  and  advancing  to  the  ensign,  look  hold  of  his 
Bword  and  allempted  to  wrest  it  from  him,  Dickson  interfered,  and  Iwving  restrained  the 
Indian,  aflected  great  anxiety  to  get  bjm  safe  inlo  the  fori. 

The  enemy  now  opened  their  fire  from  their  sii-pounders  in  the  gun-boats  and  the  how- 
itzer on  shore,  which  they  continued  through  the  night  with  but  little  intermission  and  with 
very  little  eflect.  The  forces  of  the  enemy  consisled  of  500  regulars,  and  about  800  In- 
dians commanded  by  Dickson,  the  whole  being  commanded  by  General  Proctor  in  person. 
Tecumseh  was  stationed  on  the  road  to  Fori  Meigs  with  a  body  of  2000  Indians,  eipecting 
to  intercept  a  reinforcement  on  that  route. 

Major  Croghan  ihrcugh  the  evening  occasionally  fired  his  rax-ponnder,  at  the  same  time 
changing  its  place  occasionally  to  induce  a  belief  that  he  had  more  than  one  piece.  As  it 
produced  very  hltle  eieculion  on  the  enemy,  and  he  was  dewroua  of  saving  his  ammuni- 
tion, he  Eoon  discontinued  his  fire.  The  enemy  had  directed  their  fire  against  the  nortb- 
weslem  angle  of  the  fort,  which  induced  the  commander  to  believe  ihat  an  attempt  to  storm 
his  works  would  he  maile  at  that  point.  In  the  night.  Captain  Hunter  was  directed  to 
remove  the  sii-pounder  lo  a  block-house,  from  which  it  would  rake  that  angle.  By  great 
industry  and  personal  exertion.  Captain  Hunter  soon  accomplished  this  object  in  secrecy. 
The  embrasure  was  masked,  and  the  piece  loaded  with  a  half  charge  of  powder,  and  double 
57 
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charge  of  slugs  and  grapc'shot.  Early  in  lie  moming  of  the  Sd,  the  enemy  opened  iheif 
fire  from  ihcir  howilier  and  three  aii-poimders  which  they  had  landed  in  the  night,  and 
planted  in  a  point  of  woods,  about  950  yards  from  the  fort  In  the  evening,  about  4  o'clock, 
they  concentrated  the  fire  of  ah  their  guns  on  their  northwest  angle,  which  convinced 
Major  Croghan  that  they  would  endeavor  to  make  a  breach  and  storm  ihe  works  at  thai 
point  i  he  therefore  immediately  had  that  place  strengthemd  ae  mach  as  possible  with  bagi 
of*flour  and  sand,  which  were  so  efiectnal  that  the  picketing  in  that  place  sustained  no 
material  injury.  Sergeant  Weaver,  wich  five  or  en  gentlemen  of  the  f  etersburgh  volun- 
teers and  Pittsburgh  blues,  who  happened  to  be  m  the  f<  tt,  was  intnisled  vrilh  the  manage- 
ment of  the  sii-pounder. 

Late  in  the  evcnmg,  when  the  smoke  of  the  firing  had  completely  enveloped  the  fort,  the 
enemy  proceeded  to  make  the  assault.  Two  feints  were  made  towards  the  southern  angle, 
where  Captain  Hunter's  lines  were  formed  ;  and  at  the  same  lime  a  column  of  350  men 
was  discovered  advancing  through  the  smoke,  within  20  paces  of  the  northwestern  angle. 
A  heavy  gaUing  fire  of  musketry  was  now  opened  upon  them  from  the  fort,  which  threw 
them  inlo  some.confiision.  Colonel  Short,  who  headed  the  principal  column,  soon  tallied 
his  men,  and  led  them  with  great  bravery  to  the  brink  of  the  ditch.  After  a  momentary 
pause  he  leaped  mto  the  ditch,  calling  to  his  men  to  follow  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it 
was  fiiU.  The  masked  port-hole  was  now  opened,  and  ike  sin -pounder,  at  Ihe  distance  of 
30  feet,  poured  such  destruction  among  them  that  but  few  who  had  entered  the  ditch  were 
fortunate  enough  to  escape.  A  precipitate  and  confused  retreat  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence, although  some  of  the  officers  attempted  to  rally  their  men.  The  other  column, 
which  was  led  by  Colonel  Warburloo  and  Major  Chambers,  was  also  routed  in  confusion 
t  by  a  destructive  fire  finm  the  line  commanded  by  Captain  Hunter.  The  whole  of  them 
fled  into  the  adjoining  wood,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fire-arms.  During  the  assault,  which 
lasted  half  an  hour,  the  enemy  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  from  their  howitzer  and  five  sii- 
ponnders.  They  left  Colonel  Short,*  a  lieutenant  and  twenty-five  privates  dead  in  the 
ditch  ;  and  the  total  number  of  prisoners  taken  was  tweniy-sii,  most  of  them  badly 
wounded.  Major  Muir  was  knocked  down  in  the  ditch,  and  lay  among  the  dead,  till  the 
darkness  of  the  night  enabled  him  to  escape  in  safety.  The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  one 
killed  and  seven  slightly  wounded.  The  total  loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  less  than  150 
killed  and  wounded. 

When  night  came  on,  which  was  soon  after  the  assault,  the  wounded  in  the  ditch  were 
in  a  desperate  situation.  Complete  relief  could  not  be  brought  to  them  hy  either  side  with 
any  degree  of  safety.  Major  Croghan,  however,  relieved  them  as  much  as  possible — he 
contrived  to  convey  them  water  over  the  picketing  in  buckets,  and  a-  ditch  was  opened 
under  the  pickets,  through  which  those  who  were  able  and  willmg,  were  encouraged  to 
crawl  into  ihe  fort.  All  who  were  able,  preferred,  of  course,  to  follow  their  defeated  com- 
rades, and  many  olhers  were  carried  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  by  the  Indians,  particu- 
lariy  their  own  killed  and  wounded ;  and  in  the  night,  about  3  o'clock,  the  whole  British 
and  Indian  force  commenced  a  disorderly  retreat.  So  great  was  their  precipitation  thai 
they  left  a  sail-boat  containing  some  clothing  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores ; 
and  on  the  next  day,  seventy  stand  of  anus  and  some  braces  of  pistols  were  picked  up 
around  the  fort.  Their  hurry  and  confiision  were  caused  by  tlie  apprehension  of  an  attack 
from  General  Harrison,  of  whose  position  and  force  they  had  probably  received  an  exagge- 
rated account. 

It  was  the  intention  of  General  Harrison,  should  the  enemy  succeed  against  Fort  Ste- 
phenson, or  should  they  endeavor  to  turn  his  left  and  fall  on  Upper  Sandusky,  to  leave  his 
camp  at  Seneca  and  fall  back  for  the  proleclion  of  that  place.  But  he  discovered  by  the 
firing  on  the  evening  of  the  1st,  that  the  enemy  had  nothing  but  Hght  artillery,  which  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  fort ;  and  he  knew  that  an  attempt  to  storm  it  without  making 
a  breach,  could  be  successfully  repelled  by  the  *""!rison  ;  he  therefore  determined  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  250  mounted  volunteers  under  Lu.juei  Rennick,  being  the  advance  of  7WI 
■who  were  approaching  by  the  way  of  Upper  Sandusky,  and  then  to  march  against  the 
enemy  and  raise  the  siege,  if  their  force  was  not  still  too  great  for  his.  On  the  9d,  be  gent 
several  scouts  to  asoenam  their  situation  and  force ;  but  the  woods  were  so  infested  with 
Indians,  that  none  of  them  could  proceed  sufficiently  near  the  fort  to  make  the  necesaary 

*  "  Col.  Short,  who  commanded  the  regular?  composing  the  forlorn  hope,  was  ordering 
hifl  men  to  leap  the  ditch,  cut  down  the  pioJiet(,  and  give  ihe  Americans  no  quartets,  wheE 
be  fell  mortally  wounded  into  (he  ditcht'hoisted  his  while  handkerchief  on  the  end  of  his  ■ 
sword,  and  b^ged  for  that  m«n^  which  he  had  a  moment  before  ordered  to  be  denied  to 
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discoveries.  In  the  night  the  messenger  arrived  at  head-quarWre  with  intelligence  that  the 
enemy  were  preparing  to  retreat.  About  9  o'clock.  Major  Croghan  had  ascertained  from 
their  collecting  about  their  boats,  that  ihef  were  preparing  to  embark,  and  had  immediately 
sent  an  express  lo  the  commander-in-chief  with  this  information.  The  general  now  de- 
termined to  wait  no  longer  for  the  reinforcements,  and  immediately  set  out  with  the  dra- 
goons, with  which  he  reached  the  fort  early  in  the  morning,  having  ordered  Generals 
M' Arthur  and  Cass,  who  had  arrived  at  Seneca  several  days  before,  to  follow  him  with  all 
the  disposable  infantry  at  that  place,  and  which  at  this  time  was  about  70D  men,  after  the 
numerous  sick,  and  ihe  force  necessary  lo  maintain  the  position,  were  left  behind.  Finding 
that  the  enemy  had  fled  entirely  from  the  fort,  so  as  not  to  be  reached  by  him,  and  learn- 
ing that  Tecumseh  was  somewhere  in  the  direelion  of  Fort  Meiga,  with  9001)  warriors,  he 
immediately  ordered  the  infantry  to  fall  back  lo  Seneca,  lest  Tecumseh  should  make  an 
attack  on  that  place,  or  intercept  the  small  reinforcement  advancing  flora  Ohio. 

In  his  official  report  of  this  afiair,  General  Harrison  observes  that — ''  It  will  not  be 
Bmong  the  least  of  General  Proctor's  mortifications,  that  he  has  been  baffled  by  a  youth, 
who  has  just  passed  his  twenty-first  year.  He  is,  however,  a  hero  worthy  of  his  gallant 
uncle.  Gen.  George  R.  Clarke." 

Captain  Hunter,  of  the  17th  regiment,  the  second  in  command,  conducted  himself  with 
great  propriety :  and  never  was  there  a  set  of  finer  young  fellows  than  the  subalterns,  viz. : 
Lieutenants  Johnson  and  Baylor  of  the  I7ib,  Meeks  of  the  7th,  and  Ensigns  Shipp  and 
Duncan  of  the  ITlh. 

Lieutenant  Anderson  of  the  a4th,  was 
a  command,  he  solicited  Major  Croghan 
with  the  greatest  bravery. 

"  Too  much  praise,"  says  Major  Croghan,  " 
Eommissioned  ofhcers  and  privates  under  my  co 

The  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  was  immediately  conferred  on  Major  Croghan, 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  for  his  gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion.  The  ladies 
of  Chillicothe  also  presented  him  an  elegant  sword,  accompanied  by  a  suitable  addreas. 

We  take  the  above  from  Dawson's  Life  of  Harrison,  where  it  is 
quoted  from  some  other  source.  In  defending  Gen,  Harrison  from 
the  charges  of  cowardice  and  incompetency  in  not  marching  to  the 
aid  of  the  garrison  previous  to  the  attack,  Dawson  says : 

The  conduct  of  the  gallant  Croghan  and  his  garrison  received  from  every  quartet  the 
plaudits  of  their  countrymen.  This  was  what  they  most  richly  deserved.  There  was, 
however,  some  jealous  spirits  who  took  it  into  their  heads  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  course 
pursued  by  the  commanding  general.  The  order  which  was  given  to  Colonel  Croghan  to 
evacuate  and  destroy  the  garrison  previously  to  the  attack,  was  loudly  condemned,  as  well 
aa  the  decision  of  the  council  of  war,  to  fall  back  with  the  troops  then  at  Seneca,  to  a  posi- 
tion twelve  miles  in  the  rear.  Both  these  measares,  it  has  been  said,  were  determined  on 
by  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  council  of  war.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  such  men 
as  composed  that  board,  would  Iiave  given  advice  which  was  in  any  way  derogatory  to 
the  honor  of  the  American  arms.  Every  individual  among  them  either  had,  before  or 
afterwards,  distinguished  himself  by  acts  of  daring  courage  and  intrepidity.  We  do  not 
profess  to  be  much  acquainted  with  military  matters,  but  the  subject  appears  lo  us  so  plain 
as  only  lo  requhe  a  email  portion  of  common  sense  perfectly  to  comprehend  it.  At  the 
time  that  the  determination  was  made  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  Sandusky,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  general  had  only  with  him  at  Seneca  about  400  inlanlry  and  130  or 
141)  dragoons.  The  enemy,  as  he  was  informed  by  General  Clay  in  the  letter  brought  by 
Captain  M'Cune,  amounted  to  at  least  5,000.  With  such  a  disparity  of  force,  would  it 
have  been  proper  lo  have  risked  an  action  to  preserve  the  post  of  I^ower  Sanduslty,  which 
of  itself  was  of  little  or  no  importance,  and  which,  the  garrison  being  withdrawn,  contained 
nothing  of  any  value  1  The  posts  of  Fort  Meigs  and  Upper  Sandusky  were  of  the  utmost 
importance  ;  the  former  was  amply  provided  with  the  means  of  defence,  and  was  in  no 
danger  ;  but  the  latter,  weak  m  its  defences,  and  with  a  feeble  garrison,  containing  many 
thousands  of  barrels  of  flour  and  other  provisions,  the  sole  resonrce  of  the  army  for  the  en- 
suing campaign,  was  lo  be  preserved  at  any  risk.  The  position  at  Seneca  was  not  in  the 
direct  line  from  Fort  Meigs  to  Upper  Sandusky.  The  enemy,  by  taking  the  du^ct  route, 
would  certainly  reach  it  before  General  Harrison,  as  several  hours  must  have  elapsed  before 
he  could  have  been  informed  of  their  movement,  even  if  it  had  b«en  discovered  the  moment 
It  bad  b«en  commenced,  a  ciruiDDBtance  not  very  likely  to  happen.    It  therefore  bmame 
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neceteary  for  the  securitj-  of  Upper  Sandueks',  that  a  poaition  belter  adapted  to  thai  pur- 


Quid  be  aasiimed. 


important  rt 


r  of  Seneca,  towards  Upper  Sandnakr,  the  prairie  or  open 
country  commences.  The  infantry  which  the  commander-in-chief  had  with  him  were 
raw  recruits  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  squadron  of  dragoons  were  well  disciplined,  and  had 
Men  mnoh  Berviee.  In  the  country  about  Seneca,  this  important  corps  conld  have  been  of 
litUe  service :  in  the  open  country  to  the  rear,  they  would  have  defeated  five  times  their 
number  of  Indians.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  it  was  determined  to-  the  councU  of  war 
lo  change  the  position  of  the  troops  at  Seneca.  If  this  movement  did  take  place,  the  pro- 
priety of  withdrawing  the  garrison  of  Lower  Sandusky  waa  obvioos.  The  place  was  ei- 
tremely  weak,  and  in  a  bad  poaition.  It  was  not  intended  originally  for  a  fort.  Before 
the  war  it  was  used  as  the  United  States'  Indian  factory,  and  had  a  small  stockade  around 
11.  merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  drunken  Indians.  It  was,  moreover,  commanded 
by  a  hili,  within  point  blank  shot,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  To  those  who  sup- 
pose that  General  Harrison  should  have  advanced  upon  the  enemy,  (he  moment  he  dis- 
d  hat  Sandusky  was  attacked,  we  must,  in  the  language  of  the  general  and  field 
ffi  ho  were  present  on  llie  occasion,  "leave  them  to  correct  their  opinions  in  the 

ech     if  experience."     General  Harriaon  had  been  reinforced  a  day  or  two  before  the 
ge    f  feandusky,  by  the  28lh  regunent,  raised  in  Kentnoky.    Afler  having  received  this 
ps  h   could  not  have  marched  more  than  800  effective  men  without  risking  his  atorce, 
nd  wh     was  of  atUl  more  consequence,  150  sick  at  Seneca,  to  be  taken  by  the  smallest 
p     y   f  Indians.    The  seonts  of  the  army  brought  information  that  the  Indians  were  very 
m      u.  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Meigs.     The  general  conjectured  that  a  large  portion  of 
hid      3  were  then  ready  to  fall  on  his  flank  or  rear,  or  the  defenceless  camp  at  Seneca, 
h  old  h   advance.    The  information  he  received  from  the  Britiah  prisoners  confirmed  this 
pm         a  body  of  2000  being  there  under  the  command  of  Tecumseh.    At  the  moment 
f  wh   h  we  are  speaking,  the  volunteers  of  Ohio  were  rapidly  approaching.    Now,  under 
h  mstancea,  does  any  reasonable  man  beheve  that  General  Harrison  shoald  have 

d    n    d  wnh  his  800  raw  recruits,  against  a  force  m  fi^nt  which  he  knew  to  be  so  much 
pe  numbers,  and  with  the  probability  of  having  one  equally  large  hanging  on  his 

fl     k  ?     What  would  have  been  thought  of  his  abihtiea  as  a  general,  even  if  he  had  been 
•isfiil  against  General  Proctor,  (of  which,  with  his  small  force,  there  was  little  proba- 
b  1   y  )   f  m  his  absence  Tecumseh,  with  his  2000  worriors,had  rushed  upon  Camp  Seneca, 
d        y  d  his  stores,  tomahawked  his  sick  soldiers,  and  puisutng  his  route  towards  Upper 
fe     d    ky  defeated  the  Ohio  volunteers,  scattered  as  they  were  in  small  bodies,  and  finally 
drag  h     career  with  the  destruction  of  the  grand  magazine  of  his  army,  upon  the  preaerva- 
f      hiehall  his  hopes  of  future  success  depended  I     In  ail  human  probability  this 
w     Id  h     e  been  the  resnlt,  had  General  Harriaon  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Stephen- 
ao  than  he  did.     It  was  certainly  better  to  ritJt  for  a  while  the  defence  of  that  fort 

h    tal  nts  and  valor  of  Croghan,  and  the  gallant  apirits  who  were  with  him,  than  to 
J    P    da   the  whole  prospects  of  the  campaign. 

.  _  About  1^  miles  above  Lower  Sandusky,  at  the  falls  of  the  river, 
is  the  manufacturing  village  of  Ballsville,  containing  I  cotton  and  1 
woollen  factory,  3  flouring  mills,  and  about  30  dwellings.  It  was 
about  half  a  mile  southwest  of  this  village,  that  Col.  Ball  had  a  skir- 
mish with  the  Indians,  a  day  or  tvro  previous  to  the  assault  of  Fort 
Stephenson.  There  is,  or  was  a  few  years  since,  an  oak  tree  on  the 
site  of  the  action,  on  the  road  to  Columbus,  with  17  hacks  in  it  to 
indicate  the  number  of  Indians  killed  on  the  occasion.  We  have  an 
account  of  this  affair,  derived  from  one  of  the  dragoons  present. 

The  squadron  were  moving  towanls  the  fort  when  they  were  suddenly  fired  upon  by  the 
Indians  from  the  west  side  of  the  road,  wiiereupon  Colonel  BaU  ordered  a  charge,  and  he 
and  suite  and  the  right  flank  being  in  advance,  first  came  into  action.  The  colonel  struck 
the  first  blow.  He  dashed  in  between  two  savages  and  cut  down  the  one  on  the  right ;  (he 
other  bemg  slightly  in  the  rear,  made  a  blow  with  a  tomahawk  at  his  back,  when,  by  a 
sudden  spring  of  his  horse,  it  ftU  shon,  and  was  buried  deep  in  the  cantel  and  pad  of  his 
saddle.  Before  the  savage  could  repeat  the  blow,  he  was  shot  by  Corporal  Ryan.  Lieut. 
Hedges  (now  General  Hedges  of  Mansiield)  foUowmg  in  the  rear,  mounted  on  a  small 
horse,  puraued  a  large  Indian,  and  just  as  he  had  come  up  to  him  his  stirrup  broke,  and  ha 
fell  head  first  off  the  horse,  knocking  the  Indian  down.    Both  epxaag  to  their  feel,  when 
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Hedges  atrack  the  Indian  ai^toss  his  head,  and  aa  h«  wss  filing,  buried  liis  sword  up  to  its 
hilt  in  ]iis  body.  Al  this  time,  Captain  Hopkins  was  seen  on  the  left  in  pursuit  of  a  power- 
ful savage,  when  the  latter  turned  and  made  a  blow  at  the  captain  with  a  tomahawk,  at 
which  tiis  horse  sprang  to  one  side.  Comet  Hayes  then  came  up  and  the  Itidian  struck 
at  him,  his  horae  in  like  manner  evading  the  blow.  Serjeant  Anderson  now  arriving,  the 
Indian  was  soon  dispatched.  By  this  lime  the  skirmish  was  over,  the  Indians,  who  were 
only  about  20  in  number,  being  nearly  all  cut  down  ;  and  orders  were  given  to  retreat  to 
the  main  squadron.  Colonel  Ball  dressed  his  men  ready  for  a  charge,  should  the  Indians 
appear  in  force,  and  moved  down  without  further  molestation  lo  the  fort,  where  they  arrived 

Woodville  is  in  tlie  Black  swamp,  on  the  Portage  river  and  the 
Western  Reserve  and  Maumee  turnpike,  15  w,  of  Lower  Sandusky. 
It  was  laid  out  in  1838,  by  Hon.  A.  E.  Wood,  and  contains  1  Lu- 
theran, 1  Methodist  church,  3  stores,  2  tanneries,  and  30  dwellings, 
Hamer's  Corners,  8  miles  e.  of  the  county  seal,  has  12  dwellings. 


SCIOTO. 

Scioto  was  formed  May  1st,  1803.  The  name  Scioto  was  origi- 
nally applied  by  the  Wyandots  to  the  river ;  they  however  called  it 
Sci,  on,  to:  its  signification  is  unknown.*  The  surface  is  generally 
hilly,  and  some  of  the  hills  are  several  hundred  feet  in  height.  The 
river  bottoms  are  well  adapted  to  corn,  and  on  a  great  part  of  the 
hill  land  small  grain  and  grass  can  be  produced.  Iron  ore,  coal, 
and  excellent  freestone  are  the  principal  mineral  productions  of 
value.  The  manufacture  of  iron  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  where  there  are  six  furnaces  in  opera- 
tion, viz. :  the  Ohio,  Junior,  Franklin,  Clinton,  Scioto  and  Bloom. 
The  principal  agricultural  products  are  com,  wheat  and  oats.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population : 
Bloom,  913        Jefferson,  578        Union,  570 

Brush  Creek,   401         Madison,  830        Vernon,  902 

Clay,  096         Morgan,  205        Washington,  653 

Green,  973        Nile,  860        Wayne,         1853 

Harrison,         686        Porter,  1014 

The  population  of  Scioto  in  1820,  was  5,750 ;  in  1830,  8,730,  and 
in  1840,  1 1,194,  or  19  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

The  mouth  of  the  Scioto  was  a  favorite  point  with  the  Indians 
from  which  to  attack  boats  ascending  or  descending  the  Ohio.  We 
have  several  incidents  to  relate,  the  first  from  Marshall's  Kentucky, 
and  the  last  two  from  M'Donald's  Sketches. 

A  canoe  ascending  the  Ohio  about  the  last  of  March,  1790,  was  taken  by  the  Indians 
near  the  mouth  of  Scioto,  and  three  men  killed.  Within  a  few  days  after,  a  boat  coming 
down  was  decoyed  to  shore  by  a  white  man  who  feigned  distress,  when  ^ty  savages 
rose  from  concealment,  ran  iuto  the  boat,  killed  John  May  and  a  young  woman,  being 
the  first  persons  Ihey  came  to,  and  took  the  rest  of  the  people  on  board  prisoners.  It  is 
probable  that  they  owed,  according  to  their  ideas  of  duty,  or  of  honor,  these  sacrifices  to 
the  manes  of  so  tnany  of  their  slaughtered  friends. 

While  the  caprices  of  fortune,  the  progression  of  fate,  or  the  mistaken  credulity  of  Mr. 

■Col.  John  Johnston. 
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May,  and  tie  imimtor,  is  to  be  sefn  in  Ihe  essay  to  em 
meet    these  savages,  with  out-Birelehed  hands  as  the 

pledge  of  fnendahip.  Mr.  May  had  been  an  early  advc,„u,ci  a,,u  ,;<„««.».  visiior  lo  lien- 
tucky.  He  was  no  wartior ;  bja  object  was  the  acquisition  of  land— which  he  had  pur- 
sued, with  eqna  avidity  and  success,  to  a  very  great  extent.  Insomuch,  that  had  he  Uved 
to  secure  the  titlea,  many  of  which  have  been  doubtless  lost  by  his  death,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  been  the  greatest  land  holder  in  the  country. 

Soon  after  this  event,  for  the  Indians  still  continued  to  infest  the  river,  other  boats  wer« 
taken,  and  the  people  killed  or  carried  away  captive. 

The  2d  of  April  ihey  attacked  three  boats  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sci- 
oto ;  two  being  abandoned  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  plundered  thera"  the 
other  being  manned  with  all  the  people,  wnde  its  escape  by  Iferd  rowing 

Such  a  eeneg  of  aggrcBsion  at  length  roused  the  people  of  the  interior ;  and  General 
&cott,  wfith  two  hundred  and  thirty  volunteers,  crossed  the  Ohio  at  Limestone  and  waa 
joined  by  General  Harmar  with  one  hundred  regulars  of  the  United  States— these  march 
lor  the  hcioto  ;  the  Indians  had,  however,  abandoned  their  camp,  and  there  was  no  een- 
eral  action.  On  the  route  a  small  Indian  trail  was  crossed  ;  thirteen  men,  with  a  subal- 
tern, wero  detached  upon  it— ihey  came  upon  four  Indians  in  camp,  the  whole  of  whom 
were  killed  by  the  first  fire. 

This  spring,  1799,  four  spies  were  employed  to  range  from  Limestone  (now  Maysville) 
to  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  river.  These  tbur  were  Samuel  Davis,  Duncan  M' Arthur, 
(late  governor  of  Ohio,)  Nathaniel  Beasley,  (late  canal  commissioner,  and  major  general 
of  the  mdjtm,)  and  Samuel  M'Dowel.  These  men,  upon  every  occarfou,  proved  them- 
selvre  worthy  of  the  confidence  placed  in  them  by  their  countrymen.  Nothing  which 
conid  reasonably  be  expected  of  men,  but  was  done  by  them.  Two  and  two  went  to- 
gether. They  made  their  tours  once  a  week  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  river.  On  Mon- 
day Hioming,  two  of  them  would  leave  Limestone,  and  reach  Sandy  by  Wednesday  even- 
mg.  On  Thursday  morning,  the  other  two  would  leave  Limestone  for  the  mouth  of  Sandy, 
rhi^  Ihey  would  meet  or  pass  each  other  about  opposite  the  mouth  of  Scioto  river  ;  and 
by  this  constant  vigilance,  the  two  sets  of  spie.'i  would  pass  the  mouth  of  Scioto  m  soiuK 
and  returning,  four  tirnee  in  each  week.  This  incesEant  vigilance  would  be  continued  til! 
late  in  November,  or  the  first  of  December,  when  hostilities  generally  ceased  in  the  later 
years  of  the  Indian  wars.  Sometimes  the  epiea  would  go  up  and  down  the  Ohio  in  canoes. 
In  such  cases  one  ot  them  would  push  the  canoe,  and  the  other  would  go  on  foot  throuirh 
the  woods,  keeping  about  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  canoe,  the  footman  keeping  a  sharp 
look  oat  for  ambuscade,  or  other  Indian  aign.  Upon  one  of  those  tours,  when  Davis  and 
M  Arthur  were  together,  going  up  the  river  with  their  canoe,  they  lay  at  night  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  mouth  of  Scioto.  Early  the  next  momuig  they  crossed  the  Ohio  in  their 
canoe— landed  and  went  across  the  bottom  to  the  foot  of  (he  hill,  where  Ihey  knew  of  a 
fine  deer-lick.  This  Uck  is  sitnaied  about  two  miles  below  Porianouth,  and  near  Judee 
John  Collins-  hous^  The  morning  was  very  calm,  and  a  light  fog  hung  over  the  bottoS. 
When  Davis  and  M" Arthur  had  proceeded  near  the  lick,  M' Arthur  halted,  and  Davis  pro- 
reeded,  stoopmg  low  among  the  thick  brush  and  weeds,  to  conceal  himself  He  moved  on 
With  the  noiselesfl  tread  of  the  cat,  till  he  got  near  the  lick,  when  he  straightened  up  to 
look  if  any  deer  were  in  it.  At  that  instant  he  heard  the  sharp  crack  from  an  Indian-a 
nfle,  and  the  ainging  whittle  of  a  bullet  pass  his  ear.  As  the  morning  was  calm  and  foaev 
the  smoke  from  the  Indian's  rifle  sellled  around  bis  head,  so  that  the  Indian  could  nol^e 
whether  bis  shot  had  taken  effect  or  not.  Davis  immediately  raised  hia  rifle  to  his  Ikce 
and  as  the  Indian  stepped  out  of  the  smoke  lo  see  the  effect  of  hia  shot,  Davis,  before  the 
Indian  had  time  to  dodge  out  of  the  way,  fired,  and  dropped  him  m  his  tracks  Davis  im- 
mediately  fell  to  loading  his  rifle,  not  thinking  it  safe  or  prudent  to  run  up  to  an  Indian 
with  an  empty  gun.  About  the  time  Davis  had  his  gun  loaded,  M' Arthur  came  running 
to  htm.  Knowing  that  the  shots  he  had  heard  were  in  too  quick  auceession  to  be  fired  by 
the  same  gun,  he  made  his  best  speed  to  the  aid  of  his  companion.  Just  as  M' Arthur  had 
stopped  at  the  place  where  Davis  stood,  they  heard  a  heavy  rush  going  through  the  brush, 
when  in  an  instant  several  Indians  made  their  appearance  in  the  open  grotmd  around  the 
lick.  Davis  and  M'Anhur  were  standing  in  thick  brash,  and  high  weeds  ;  and  being  sn- 
perceived  by  the  Indians,  crept  ofi^  as  silently  as  they  could,  and  put  offat  their  best  speed 
for  their  canoe— crossed  the  Ohio  and  were  out  of  danger.  All  the  lime  that  Davis  waa 
loadmg  his  gun,  the  Indian  he  had  shot  did  not  move  hand  or  foot,  consenuentlv  he  ever 
after  beheved  he  killed  the  Indian. 

During  the  summer  of  1794,  a 
'le  Scioto,  a  party  of  Indians  fir. 
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man.  John  Stout,  waa  killed,  and  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Colvm  were  severely 
wounded.  The  boat  was  hurried  bv  the  remainder  of  the  crew  into  the  middle  of  the 
Btream,  and  then  returned  to  Mayiville.  The  four  "  epiea"  were  at  Mayaville,  drawmg 
their  pay  and  aramunilion,  when  the  packet-boat  returned.  Notwithstanding  the  recent 
and  bloody  defeat  sustained  in  the  packet-boat,  a  fresh  crew  was  immediately  procured, 
and  the  four  spieB  were  directed  by  Col.  Henry  Lee,  <who  had  the  superintendence  and  di- 
rection of  them,)  to  guard  the  boat  as  far  aa  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  river.  As  the  spies 
were  on  their  way  up  the  river  with  the  packet-boot,  they  found  concealed  and  sunk  in  the 
mouth  of  a  small  creek,  a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  a  bark  canoe, 
large  enough  to  carry  seven  or  eight  men.  In  this  canoe  a  pany  of  Indians  had  crossed 
the  Ohio,  and  were  prowling  about  somewhere  in  the  country.  Samuel  M  Dowel  was  .. 
sent  back  to  give  notice  to  the  inhabitants,  while  the  other  three  spies  remained  with  the 
packet-boat  till  they  saw  it  safe  past  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  river. 

At  this  place  the  spies  parted  from  the  boat,  and  commenced  their  retnm  for  Maysville. 
On  their  way  up  they  had  taken  a  light  canoe.  Two  of  them  pushed  ihe  canoe,  while  the 
others  advanced  on  foot  to  reconnoiter.  On  their  return  the  spies  floated  down  the  Ohio 
in  their  canoe,  tiU  they  came  nearly  opposite  the  month  of  the  Scioto  nver,  where  they 
landed,  and  Duncan  McArthur,  faiterwards  Governor  of  Ohio,]  went  out  into  the  hills  in 
pursnit  of  game.  Treacle  and  Beasley  went  about  a  mile  lower  down  the  nver  and  landed 
their  canoe,  intending  also  to  hunt  till  McAnhur  should  cmne  np  with  them.  Mc- 
Arthur went  to  a  deer  lick,  with  the  awation  of  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  made 
a  blind,  behind  which  he  concealed  himself,  and  waited  for  game.  He  lay  about  an  hour, 
when  he  discovered  two  Indians  coming  to  the  hck.  The  Indians  were  so  near  him  be- 
fore he  saw  them  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  retreat  without  being  discovered.  As 
the  boldest  conrse  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  safest,  he  determined  to  permit  them  to  come 
as  near  to  him  as  they  would,  shoot  one  of  them,  and  try  his  slrengih  with  the  other. 
Imagine  his  situation.  Two  Indians  armed  with  rifles,  tomahawks  and  tcalpmg-kmTes, 
approaching  in  theae  rircumalanees,  must  have  caused  his  heart  to  beat  pit-a-pat.  He  per- 
mitted the  Indiana,  who  were  walking  towards  him  in  a  stooping  posture,  to  approach  un- 
disturbed. When  Ihey  came  near  the  lick,  they  hailed  in  an  open  piece  of  ground,  and 
straightened  up  to  look  into  the  lick  for  game.  This  bah  enabled  McArthur  ro  take  de- 
liberate aim  from  a  rest,  at  only  fourteen  steps  distance ;  he  fired,  and  an  Indian  fell. 
McArthur  remained  still  a  moment,  thinking  it  possible  that  the  other  Indian  would  take 
10  flight.  In  this  he  was  mistaken  ;  the  Indian  did  not  even  dodge  out  of  his  tiaek  when 
his  companion  sunk  lifeless  by  his  side,  r   _r  i  .  u 

As  the  Indian's  gun  was  charged,  McArthur  concluded  it  would  be  rather  a  fearlul  job 
to  rush  upon  hun,  he  tlierefore  determined  upon  a  retreat.  He  broke  from  his  place  of 
concealment  and  ran  with  all  his  speed  ;  he  had  run  bnt  a  few  slepa  when  he  found  him- 
self tangled  in  the  lop  of  a  (alien  tree  ■  this  caused  a  momentary  halt.  At  that  instant 
the  Indian  fired,  and  the  ball  whistled  sharply  by  him.  As  the  Indian's  gun,  as  well  as  his 
own,  waa  now  empty,  he  thought  of  turning  round  and  giving  him  a  fight  upon  equal 
terms.  At  this  instant  several  other  Indians  came  in  sighl,  rushing  with  savage  screams 
through  the  brash.  He  fled  with  his  utmost  speed,  the  Indians  pursuing  and  iirmg  at  him 
aa  he  ran  ;  one  of  their  balls  entered  the  bottom  of  his  powder-horn  and  shivered  the  aide 
of  it  next  his  body  into  pieces.  The  splinters  of  his  shattered  powder-horn  were  propelled 
with  such  force  by  the  ball  that  his  side  was  considerably  injured  and  the  blood  flowed 
freely.  The  ball  in  pacing  through  the  horn  had  given  him  such  a  jar  that  he  thought  for 
some  time  it  had  pafsed  through  hia  side ;  but  this  did  not  slacken  his  pace.  The  Imlians 
pursued  him  some  distance.  McArthur,  though  not  very  fleet,  was  capable  of  enduring 
great  fatigue,  and  he  now  had  an  occasion  which  demanded  the  best  esertion  of  his 
strength.  He  gamed  upon  his  pursuers,  and  by  the  lime  he  had  croESed  two  or  three  ridges 
hefoundhimselffreefrompuisuit,  and  turned  hia  course  to  the  river. 

When  he  came  to  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  he  discovered  Beasley  and  Treacle  in  the  ca- 
noe, paddUng  up  the  stream,  in  order  to  keep  her  hovering  over  the  same  spot,  and  to  be 
more  conspicuous  should  McArthur  make  his  escape  from  the  Indians,  They  had  heard 
the  firing,  and  the  yelling  in  pursuit,  and  had  no  doubt  about  the  cause,  and  had  concluded 
it  possible,  fiTim  the  length  of  time  and  the  direction  of  the  noise  that  MoArthar  might 
have  effected  his  escape.  Nathaniel  Beasley  and  Thomas  Treacle  were  not  the  kind  of 
men  to  fly  at  the  approach  of  danger  and  forsake  a  comrade.  McArthur  saw  the  canoe, 
and  made  a  signal  to  them  to  come  ashore.  They  did  so,  and  McArthur  was  Boon  in  the 
canoe,  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  and  out  of  danger.  Thus  ended  ibis  day's  adventures 
of  the  spies  and  their  packet-boat,  and  this  was  the  lam  attack  made  by  the  Indians  upon 
R  boat  in  the  Ohio  river. 
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It  is  said  tnat  1^  miles  below  the  old  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  stood 
abouf  {he  year  1740,  a  French  fort  or  trading  station.  Prioi'  to  the 
settleiiient  at  Marietta,  an  attempt  at  settlement  was  made  at  Ports- 
mouth, the  history  of  which  is  annexed  from  an  article  in  the  Amer- 
ican Pioneer,  by  George  Corwin,  of  Portsmouth. 

J"f'y''f'j^^^-^l'^^'"^'%l^l°'"'-b^R^dsXo>ie  setUem^n.  m  PennByivaaia.  descended 
neUhwlolhemoulhof  theScioto,  and  there  mogred  ihcir  boat  nnJer  the  hish  bank 
where  PoHsmouth  now  stands  They  commenced  clearing  the  ground  lo  plant  seeds  for  . 
crop  to  support  their  femihes,  hoping  that  the  red  men  of  the  forest  would  suffer  them  to 
remain  and  improve  the  soil.  They  seemed  to  hope  that  while  men  would  no  longer  pro- 
voke the  Indians  to  savage  warfare.  ^     *^ 

Soon  after  they  landed,  the  four  men,  heads  of  the  families,  started  up  the  Sciolo  to  see 
U,e  paradise  of  ,he  West,  of  which  they  had  beard  from  th^  moiths  of  whiTe  r^en  w^ 
had  traversed  It  during  their  captivity  among  the  natives.  Leaving  the  little  colony  now 
consislmg  of  four  women  and  their  children,  to  the  protection  of  an  over-mling  Provfden^ 
S  wherlTkl^""^"'  ^'i""^^  '^'.  ^'"'°  '^  ^'  "P  "^  ""^  P"'^^  «bove,%nd  opposite 

Ss  Ave  ihe  n"  f  P  p'''"*  ""u"  '"'"^  T"'  ""^  """'  ""^'"^  ^^^  fe-md  in  after 
limes,  gave  the  name  of  Pee  Pee  to  the  creek  that  flows  through  the  prairie  of  the  some 

Fn^mnFi"""      I  "'"^  Vl^f""^'^  'h*  "^ine  •>{  Pee  Pec  township  in  Pike  county. 

Encamping  near  the  site  of  PJteton,  they  were  suiprised  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who 
hllcd  two  of  them  as  they  lay  by  their  fires.  The  other  two  eieaped  over  the  hilla  to  the 
Oliio  rjver,  which  they  struck  at  the  month  of  the  Little  Scioto,  juat  as  some  white  men 
^»  w  k'T  ^^^'^J"  ?  "  P'"S»e  were  passing.  They  were  gomg  to  Port  Vince.mea,  on 
the  Wabash.  The  tale  of  woe  which  was  told  by  these  men,  with  entreaties  to  be  taken  on 
board,  was  at  firsi  ineufEcienl  for  their  relief.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  Indians  lo  com 
pel  white  prisoners  to  act  in  a  similar  manner  to  entice  boats  to  the  shore,  for  murderou^ 

tftey  beheved  that  if  there  were  an  ambuscade  of  Indians  on  shore  thev  were  out  of  its 
reach,  Ihey  look  them  on  board  and  brought  them  lo  the  liille  settlement  the  lamentations 
at  which  cannot  be  described,  nor  its  feehng  conceived,  when  their  peace  was  broken  and 
Aeir  hopes  blasted  by  the  intelligence  of  the  disaster  reaching  (hem  My  informant  «^ 
one  who  came  down  in  the  pirogue. 

There  was.  however,  no  time  to  be  lost ;  Iheir  safety  depended  on  instant  flight-and 
gathering  up  all  then-  movables,  put  off  to  Limestone,  now  Maysvilie,  as  a  place  of  greater 
X™  more"         """  '"  ""  ^^°^^  '"^^  '^™'  "'"'  ^'  ""'  '"f"™'^"  said,  n^er  heard  of 

Thos.  M'Donald  built  the  first  cabin  in  the  county,  but  we  are  ig- 
norant of  its  site  or  the  date  of  its  erection.*  Early  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  the  village  of  Alexandria  was  founded  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto,  on  the  west  bank,  opposite  Portsmouth,  which 
at  the  formation  of  the  county,  was  made  « the  temporary  seat  of 
justice  and  courts  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  John  Collins." 
Being  situated  upon  low  ground  liable  to  inundations,  the  population 
ot  this  place,  once  considerable,  has  now  become  so  small  that  it 
does  not  exist  as  a  town,  though  map-makers  do  not  appear  to  have 
as  yet  learned  the  fact,  and  will  not,  perhaps,  for  years  to  come 

The  "  French  Grant,"  a  tract  of  24,000  acres,  is  situated  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  this  county.  "  It  was  granted  by  Congress  in 
March  1795,  to  a  number  of  French  families  who  lost  their  lands  at 
(^alhpohs,  by  mvalid  titles.  It  extended  from  a  point  on  the  Ohio 
nv^  Z^  miles  above,  but  opposite  the  mouth  of  Little  Sandy  creek 
in  Kentucky,  and  extending  eight  miles  in  a  direct  line  down  the 
river,  and  from  the  two  extremities  of  that  line,  reaching  back  at 

•  Col,  John  M'Donald,  his  brother,  is  our  authority  for  this  assertion. 
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right  angles  sufficiently  far  to  include  the  quantity  of  land  required, 
which  somewhat  exceeded  four  and  a  half  miles."  Twelve  hun- 
dred acres  additional  were,  in  1798,  granted,  adjoining  it  towards  its 
lower  end.  Of  this  tract  4000  acres  directly  opposite  Little  Sandy 
creek  were  granted  to  iMons.  J.  G.  Gervais,  who  laid  out  a  town 
upon  it  which  he  called  Eurrsburg,  which  never  had  but  a  few  in- 
habitants. Thirty  years  since  there  were  but  8  or  10  French  families 
residing  on  the  French  Grant,  and  we  doubt  if  any  are  now  left  tliere. 

Portsmouth,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  river  just 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  at  the  termination  of  the  Ohio  canal, 
90  miles  s.  of  Columbus,  and  110  above  Cincinnati  by  the  river.  It 
is  a  town  of  considerable  business,  and  does  a  heavy  trade  with  the 
iron  works ;  three  steamboats  are  continually  plying  between  here 
and  the  iron  region  in  the  upper  part  of  this  and  in  Lawrence  county, 
and  two  run  regularly  between  here  and  Cincinnati.  In  the  town  is 
a  well  conducted  free  school,  which  has  9  teachers  and  320  pupils. 
It  is  supported  mainly  by  property  bequeathed  for  this  purpose, 
yielding  about  S2000  per  annum.  Portsmouth  contains  1  Presbyte- 
rian, 1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist  and  I  Catholic  church,  2  printing  of- 
fices, 1  rolling,  1  merchant  and  1  oil  mill,  1  carding  machine,  1  forge, 
2  founderies,  17  mercantile  stores,  and  a  population  estimated  at  2500. 
A  company  of  eastern  capitalists  are  constructing  in  the  old  channel 
of  the  Scioto,  opposite  Portsmouth,  a  commodious  basin  with  dry 
docks  attached  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  steamboats. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Portsmouth,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  are  some 
very  extensive  ancient  works  which  have  excited  much  cui-iosity. 

Wheelersburg,  9  miles  above  Portsmouth,  on  the  river,  is  a  flour- 
ishing town  with  from  50  to  70  dwellings.  Rockville,  Lucasville, 
and  Sciotovilie,  are  small  places. 


SENECA. 

Seneca  was  formed  from  old  Indian  territory,  April  1st,  1820,  or- 
ganized, April  1st,  1824,  and  named  from  the  tribe  who  had  a  reser- 
vation within  its  limits.  The  surface  is  leve!,  and  the  sti'eams  run  in 
deep  channels.  The  county  is  well  watered,  has  considerable  water 
power,  and  the  soil  is  mostly  a  rich  loam.  It  was  settled  principally 
from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  New  York,  and  by  some 
few  Germans.  The  principal  farm  products  are  wheat,  com,  grass, 
oats,  potatoes  and  pork.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  townships  in 
1840,  with  their  population. 
Adams,  1250        Hopewell,        913        Reed,  1214 

Big  Spring,       926        Jackson,  596        Scipio,         1556 

Bloom,  1168        Liberty,  1084        Seneca,        1393 

Clinton,  2197        London,  763        Thompson,  14U 

Eden,  1472        Pleasant,  974        Venice,        1222 

The  population  of  Seneca  in  1830,  was  5157,  and  in  1840,  18,139, 
or  35  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
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Fort  Seneca,  a  military  post  built  iii  the  late  war,  was  9  miles  k.  of 
the  site  of  Tiffin.  It  was  a  stockade  with  a  ditch,  and  occupied  several 
acres  on  a  plam,  on  the  bank  of  the  Sandusky.  Some  vestiges  of 
the  work  yet  remain.  It  was  only  a  few  miles  above  Fort  Stephen- 
son and  was  occupied  by  Harrison's  troops  at  the  time  of  the  attack 
cm  the  latter.  While  here,  and  just  prior  to  Perry's  victory,  Gen. 
Harnson  narrowly  escaped  being  murdered  by  an  Indian,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  we  derive  from  his  n '— 


The  friendly  Indmns  of  the  Delaware,  Shawanese  rinJ  Seneca  iribcs  had  been  inrited  lo 
jom  him  A  number  bad  accepted  the  invitation,  and  had  reached  Seneca  before  the  arri- 
val ol  the  Kentucky  troopH,  All  ihe  chiefe,  and  no  doubt  the  greater  part  of  the  warrioro 
were  favorable  to  the  American  cause;  but  before  their  departure  from  their  towns,  i 
wretch  had  msinuated  himself  among  them,  with  the  intention  of  assassinatine  the  com- 
manding general.  He  belonged  to  tjie  Shawanoese  tribe,  and  bore  the  name  cf  Blue 
Jacket;  but  waa  not  the  celebrated  Bi«e  Jacket,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Greenville  with 
Gen.  Wayne.  He  had  formerly  resided  at  che  town  of  Wapakoneta  ;  he  had,  however  been 
abaent  for  a  considerable  time,  and  had  returned  but  a  few  days  before  the  warriors  of  thai 
town  set  out  to  join  the  American  army.  He  informed  the  chiefe  that  he  had  been  huntina 
on  the  Wabaah,  and  at  his  request,  he  was  Buffered  to  join  the  party  which  were  about  to 
march  to  Seneca.  Upon  their  arrival  at  M'Arthur-s  block-house,  they  halted  and  en- 
camped  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  provisions  from  the  deputy  Indian  agent,  Col.  MTher- 
Eon,  who  resided  there.  Before  their  arrival  at  that  place.  Blue  Jacket  had  communicated 
to  a  friend  of  his,  (a  Shawanese  warrior,)  his  intention  to  kill  the  American  general  and 
reqoested  his  assistance ;  ibis  his  friend  dechned,  and  endeavored  lo  dissuade  him  from  al- 
teniptmg  it.  asuring  him  that  it  could  not  be  done  without  the  certain  sacrifice  of  his  own 
lUe,  as  he  had  been  al  ihe  American  camp,  and  knew  that  there  was  always  a  guard  round 
the  generals  quarters,  who  were  on  duly  day  and  night.  Blue  Jacket  replied,  that  he  was 
delermined  lo  eiecute  his  intention  al  any  risk,  "  that  he  would  kill  the  general  if  he  was 
sure  (hat  his  guards  would  cut  him  in  pieces  not  bigger  than  his  thumb  nail." 

No  people  on  earth  are  more  faithfid  in  keeping  eecreta  than  the  Indians,  but  each  war- 
rior has  a  friend  froin  whom  he  will  conceal  nothing  ;  luckily  for  Gen.  Harrison,  the  friend 
Ol  the  confidant  of  Blue  Jacket's  was  a  young  Dekware  chief  named  Beaver  who  was 
also  bound  to  the  general  by  (he  ties  of  friendsliip.  He  was  the  wm  of  a  Delaware  war 
chief  of  the  same  name,  who  had  with  others  been  put  to  death  by  his  own  tribe  on  the 
ctoge  of  practicing  sorcery.  Gen.  Harrison  had  been  upon  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
mther.  and  had  patronized  his  orphan  boy,  al  that  time  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  He 
had  now  arrived  to  manhood,  and  was  considered  among  the  most  promising  warriors  of 
his  tribe :  to  this  young  chief  the  friend  of  Blue  Jacket  revealed  the  fetal  secret.  The 
iJeaver  was  placed  by  this  communication  in  an  embarrassing  situation,  for  should  he  dis- 
close what  he  had  heard,  he  betrayed  his  friend,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  repus- 
nanl  to  the  feelings  and  principles  of  an  Indian  warrior.  Should  he  not  disclose  it  con- 
sequences equally  or  even  more  to  be  deprecated  were  hkely  lo  ensue  The  asgassination 
of  a  friend,  Ihe  friend  of  his  father,  whose  life  he  was  bound  to  defend,  or  whose  death  to 
revenge  by  the  same  principle  of  fidelity  and  honor  which  forbid  ihe  disclosure. 

While  he  was  yet  hesitating.  Blue  Jacket  came  up  to  the  Delaware  camp,  somewhat  in- 
tonoaled,  vociferating  vengeance  upon  Col.  M'Pherson,  who  had  juEt  turned  him  out  of  his 
house,  and  whom  he  dedared  he  would  put  to  death  for  the  insult  he  had  received.  The 
sight  ot  the  traitor  aroused  the  indignation  and  resentment  of  the  Beaver  lo  the  higheal 
pitch.  He  seized  his  tomahawk,  and  advancing  toward  Ihe  cnlpril,  "  You  must  be  a  great 
warrior,"  said  he,  "  you  will  not  only  kill  this  white  man  for  serving  you  as  you  deserve, 
bal  you  will  also  murder  our  felher,  the  American  chief,  and  bring  disgrace  and  mischief 
upon  us  all ;  but  you  shall  do  neither.  I  vriU  serve  you  as  I  would  a  mad  dog."  A  ftrious 
bfow  from  the  tomahawk  of  the  Beaver  stretched  the  unfortunate  Blue  Jacket  al  his  feel 
and  a  second  terminated  his  existence ;  "  There,"  said  he  to  some  Shawanoese  who  were' 
P^rSf'-o'' "■'^  ''™  "■  '*'^  "^""P  "^  ^  "''^'  *"^  '*"  ^^^  ^•'o  1«'S  done  the  deed  " 

1  he  Shawanoese  were  far  from  refleuting  it ;  they  applauded  the  couducl  of  the  Beaver, 
ana  rejoiced  at  their  happy  escape  from  the  ignominy  which  the  accomplishment  of  Bine 
Jacket  s  design  would  have  brought  upon  them.  At  the  great  treaty  which  was  held  at 
Greenville  m  1SI5  Gen  Cass,  one  of  the  commissioners,  related  Ihe  whole  of  the  iransac- 
Ooc  to  the  assembled  chiefe,  and  after  thanking  the  Beaver,  in  the  came  of  the  United 
blates.  for  having  saved  the  life  of  their  general,  he  cau«d  a  handsome  present  to  be  made 
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him  out  of  Ihe  eoods  which  he  had  sent  for  ihe  purpose  of  the  treaty.  It  ia  impoaalble  to 
say  what  was  the  motive  of  Blue  Jacket  to  attempt  the  life  of  Gen,  Harrison :  he  was  not 
one  of  the  Tippecanoe  Shawanoese,  and  therefore  could  have  no  personal  reaentnient 
oeainai  the  general.  There  is  little  douht  that  he  came  from  Maiden  when  he  arrived  at 
Wapakoneta,  and  that  he  came  for  the  espreas  purpose  of  attempimg  the  life  of  the  gen- 
eral;  but  whether  he  was  inaiigaled  to  it  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  had  conceived 
the  idea  himself,  has  never  been  ascertained.  Upon  Ihe  arrival  of  the  chiefs  at  beneca, 
the  principal  war  chief  of  the  Shawanese  requested  permission  to  sleep  at  the  door  o!  the 
general's  marquee,  and  this  he  did  every  night  until  the  embarkation  of  the  troops.  Phis 
man,  who  had  fought  with  great  bravery  on  our  side  in  the  several  sorties  from  J-ort  Meigs, 
was  called  Capt.  Toiomu;  he  was  a  great  favorite  of  the  officers,  particularly  the  general 
and  Commodore  Perry,  the  latter  of  whom  was  aoouBtomed  to  call  him  the  general  s  Ma- 

The  Senecas  of  Sandusky— so  called— owned  and  occupied  forty 
thousand  acres  of  choice  land,  on  the  east  side  of  Sandusky  nver, 
being  mostly  in  this  and  partly  in  Sandusky  county.  Thirty  thou- 
sand acres  of  this  land  was  granted  to  them  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1817,  at  the  treaty  held  at  the  foot  of  Maumee  Rapids,  Hon. 
Lewis  Cass  and  Hon.  Duncan  M' Arthur,  being  the  commissioners 
of  the  United  States.  The  remaining  10,000  acres,  lying  south  of 
the  other,  was  granted  by  the  treaty  at  St.  Mary's,  concluded  by  the 
same  commissioners  on  the  17th  of  September,  in  the  following 
year.  By  the  treaty  concluded  at  Washington  city,  February  28th, 
1831,  James  B.  Gardiner  being  the  commissioner  of  the  general 
government,  these  Indians  ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States, 
and  agreed  to  remove  southwest  of  Missouri,  on  the  Neosho  river. 

At  this  time,  their  principal  chiefs  were  Coonstick,  Small  Cloud 
Spicer,  Seneca  Steel,  Hard  Hickory,  Tall  Chief  and  Good  Hunter, 
the  last  two  of  whom  were  their  principal  orators.  The  old  chief 
Good  Hunter  told  Mr.  Henry  C.  Brish,  their  sub-agent,  that  this 
band  which  numbered  about  400  souls,  were  in  fact  the  remnant  of 
Logan's  tribe,  (see  p.  409,)  and  says  Mr.  Brish  in  a  communication 
to  us :  "I  cannot  to  this  day  surmL^.  why  they  were  called  Senecas. 
I  never  found  a  Seneca  among  them.  They  were  Cayugas,— who 
were  Mingoes,— among  whom  were  a  few  Oneidas,  Mohawks,  Onon- 
dagoes,  Tuscarawas  and  Wyandots." 

From  Mr.  Brish,  we  have  received  an  interesting  narrative  of  the 
execution  for  witchcraft  of  one  these  Indians,  named  Seneca  John, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  men  of  his  tribe. 

About  the  year  1835,  Coonstick,  Steel  and  Crack'd  Hoof,  left  the  reservation  for  the 
double  purpose  of  a  three  years  hunting  and  trapping  cicursion.  and  to  seek  o  location  lor  a 
new  home  for  the  tribe  in  the  far  west.  >         •     ■     , 

At  the  time  of  their  starting,  Comslock,  the  brother  of  the  two  first,  was  the  prmeipal 
chief  of  the  tribe.  On  their  return  in  1829,  richly  laden  with  furs  and  horses  they  found 
Seneca  John,  their  fourth  brother,  chief,  in  place  of  Comstock.  who  had  died  dumg  then' 

"  Corat'lock  was  the  favorite  brother  of  the  two.  and  they  at  once  charged  Seneca  John  with 
producing  his  death  by  witchcraft.  John  denied  Ihe  charge  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  rareLy 
equalled  Said  he,"  I  loved  my  brother  Comstock  more  than  I  love  the  green  earth  I  s.anJ 
upon.  1  would  give  up  myself,  limb  by  limb,  piecemeal  by  piecemeal^I  would  shed  my 
blood,  drop  by  drop,  to  restore  him  to  Ufe."  But  aU  his  protestation  of  innocence  and  af- 
fection for  his  brother  Comstock,  were  of  no  avail.  His  two  other  brothers  pronomioed 
him  guilty,  and  declared  their  determination  to  be  his  eiecutioners. 

John  replied  that  he  was  willing  to  die.  and  only  « 
"to  see  the  sun  rise  once  more."     This  request  be. 
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fi«J  W  «?  "'ShtJ^nn^rd  Hickory-^  powh,  whi.hfronled  the  east,  wh.re  they  would 
,'„"7,  ?'  ^!"''^-     fe  choEe  that  place  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be  hilled  in  the  prefl- 

Coonsliok  and  Steel  retired  for  the  night  to  an  old  cabin  near  by.     In  the  mornins  in 

£  wS  "..j"r  ik.     ■  ■"°'  *"  '■* '"  """  •""  "  <"""■ "'  ■■■»  »"  fc- 

hi.  7  'T,  ?'■?'"  !^n  sf'PS  from  the  porch,  whec  Steel  struck  him  with  a  tcmaliawli  on 
titm  [o  Kjii  WDi,  iney  dragged  him  under  a  peach  tree  near  by.  In  a  short  time  hnwpvpi- 
Hwel  who  atmck  the  blow.  Johi.,  as  he  lay,  turned  his  head  towards  Coonstifk  andMi? 

t«.d  ,„  .i,e",:re;r  s"itrr;f  X™ -f "  -  "■  ="-  -■  ™""'  ■■■' 

.tlrS',  i  ",S,"  ■  °''°  ""'  """-ileJ  hy  •  ■».«  picket  epcl..,,..  Th.ee  v..„ 
mo.,  ih.  p,ekot-feoc.  end  1„,|  ,he  greeed,  .0  thet  no  venlg.  „r  the  gteve  ™i„d 

li™  ^T"""  '"  SJ  ^H™?'  '^"""t  =  '<="  ?=«"  """O.  g««i  t>  "m-a- 
tion  01  some  of  the  religious  rites  of  this  tribe,  just  prior  to  their  de- 
parture for  their  new  homes.  We  extract  his  description  of  their 
sacrificing  two  dogs  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

J?zz  '£'iSi£7.S.ST;i'it:TS  '"-•  ■■■'  ""■'''  -  ■«"■- " 

The  firal  object  which  arrested  our  attention  was  a  ™ii-  y,r  >t,»  -.-■ 

"e'nr;;,*;rsi.',;:  ir-  r r"'"-"" tw.  5i;er;.i-s™ -x: 

==-dSS;stttirn.dSs^^tSSS 
onf stmrfci'"""'""' "'  ** '  '■■'•  ""■"  •■"•'•  ■•'  ■  "■'•'"«' " 

™i  itwVii';  i'"" """",'  "*  T  ''•"''  '""*  "dors  ssn.;  Zdi 


°'^",:i"d'"  '""'"'"=  "ek  "e.  .  "hiti'abbra.to  .hich  we.'.ilSh^d  .cm  beihoT. 

pp«  itwVii';  i'"" """",'  "*  T  ''•"''  '""*  "dors  ssn.;  Zdi 

Ski"  ?1 '"■';"'' ■!?'''°'°"'"'""''" 'he '"tolliripg. 

r:oVi'eTh::S,?h^.'S't;ttir„t':h!rd,d''r,'"'rh"r?^^ 

S  En"  d,,"d'„"cS"™"'  "•'■  "  '"*•  '"  "■"  PfWee  —ck  b.  t.m  .  uSi! 


e  informed,  on  these 


1,  kindle  their  fire  by  the  friction  of 
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It  was  a  clear,  beautiful  morning,  and  just  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  were  Been  in  the 
lops  of  the  towering  forest,  and  its  rcfleclioiis  from  the  anowy  surface,  the  Indians  simulta- 
neously formed  a  Hemicircle  enclosing  the  cross,  each  flank  resting  on  the  aforesaid  pile  of 

Good  Hunter,  who  officiated  as  High  Priest,  now  appeared,  and  approached  the  cross  ; 
arrayed  in  hia  pontifical  robes,  he  looked  qnile  respectable. 

The  Indians  being  nU  assembled— I  say  Indians,  for  there  was  not  a  squaw  present  du- 
ring all  this  ceremony— at  a  private  signal  given  by  the  High  Priest,  two  young  chiela 
sprang  upon  the  cross,  and  each  taking  ofi'  one  of  the  victims,  brought  it  down  and  pre-, 
sented  it  on  his  arms  to  the  High  Priesl,  who  receiving  it  with  great  reverence,  in  like  mBJi- 
ner  advanced  to  the  fire,  and  with  a.  very  grave  and  solemn  air,  laid  H  thereon— and  this 
he  did  with  the  other— but  to  which,  whether  male  or  female,  he  gave  the  preference,  I  did 
not  learn.    This  done,  he  retired  to  the  cross. 

In  a  devont  manner,  be  now  commenced  an  oration.  The  tone  of  his  voice  was  audible 
and  somewhat  chanting.  At  every  pause  m  his  diBConrse,  he  took  from  a  while  cloth  he 
held  in  his  left  hand,  a  portion  of  dried,  odoriferous  herbs,  which  he  threw  on  the  fire  ;  this 
was  intended  aa  incense.  In  the  meanwhile  his  auditory,  their  eyes  on  the  ground,  with 
grave  aspect,  and  in  solemn  silence,  stood  motionless,  Ustening  attentively  to  every  word 
he  uttered.  .        ,   .     .  ,  , 

Thus  he  proceeded  until  the  victims  were  entirely  consumed,  and  the  incense  eihauated, 
when  he  concluded  hia  service  ;  the  oblation  now  made,  and  the  wrath  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
as  they  believed,  appeased,  they  agairi  assembled  in  the  council-house,  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  a  part  m  their  festival,  diflerenl  from  any  I  yet  had  witnessed.  Each  Indian  as 
he  entered,  seated  himself  on  the  floor,  thus  formmg  a  large  circle  ;  when  one  of  the  old 
chiefs  rose,  and  with  that  native  dignity  which  some  Indians  possess  m  a  great  degree, 
recounted  hia  esploila  as  a  warrior  ;  told  in  how  many  fights  he  had  been  the  victor;  the 
number  of  scalps  he  had  taken  from  his  enemica ;  and  what,  at  the  head  of  his  braves,  he 
yet  intended  lo  do  at  the  "  Rocky  Mountauis ;"  accompanying  his  narration  with  energy, 
warmth,  and  strong  gesticulation  ;  when  be  ended,  he  received  the  unanunous  applause  of 
the  assembled  tribe.  . 

This  meed  of  praise  was  awarded  to  the  chief  by  "three  Umes  three,  articulations, 
which  were  properly  neither  nasal,  oral,  nor  guttural,  but  rather  abdominal.  Thus  many 
others  in  the  circle,  old  and  young,  rose  in  order,  and  pro/ormo,  delivered  themselves  of  a 
speech.    Among  those  was  Good  Hunter  ;  but  he 

"  Had  laid  his  robes  away 
His  mitre  and  his  vest." 
His  remarks  were  not  filled  vrith  sueh  bombast  as  some  others ;  but  brief,  modest,  and  ap- 
propriate ;  in  fine,  they  were  such  as  became  a  priest  of  one  of  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel. 
After  all  had  spoken  who  wished  lo  speak,  the  floor  was  cleared,  and  the  dance  renewed, 
in  which  Indian  and  squaw  united,  with  their  wonled  hilarity  and  zeal. 

Just  as  this  dance  ended,  an  Indian  boy  ran  to  me,  and  with  fear  strongly  depicted  in 
his  countenance,  caught  me  by  the  arm,  hnd  drew  me  to  the  door,  pointing  wilh  his  other 
hand  towards  somelhing  he  wished  me  to  observe. 

I  looked  in  that  direcoon,  and  saw  the  appearance  of  an  Indian  runnmg  at  full  speed  to 
the  council-house  ;  in  an  instant  he  was  in  the  house,  and  literally  m  the  fire,  which  he  took 
in  his  hands,  and  threw  fu^,  coals  and  hot  ashes  in  various  directions,  through  the  house, 
and  apparently  all  over  himself!  At  bis  entrance,  the  young  Indians,  much  alarmed,  had 
all  fled  to  the  fiirther  end  of  the  house,  where  they  remained  crowded,  in  great  dread  of 
this  personification  of  the  Evil  Spirit!  After  diverting  hunself  wilh  the  fire  a  few  mo- 
ments, at  the  expense  of  the  young  ones,  to  their  no  small  joy  he  disappeared.  This  was  an 
Indian  disguised  with  a  hideous  felse  6oe,hBvmg  horns  on  his  head,and  his  hands  and  feet 
protected  from  the  efiects  of  the  fire.  And  though  not  a  professed  "Fire  King,"  he  cer- 
tainly performed  his  part  to  admiration. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  festival,  the  hospitality  of  the  Senecas  was  unbounded. 
In  the  council -house,  and  at  the  residence  of  Tall  Chief,  were  a  number  of  large  &t  bucks, 
and  fat  hogs  hanging  up,  and  neatly  dressed.  Bread  also,  of  both  com  and  wheal,  in  great 
abundance. 

Large  kettles  of  soup  ready  prepared,  in  which  maple  sugar,  profusely  added,  made  a 
prooiinenlingredienl,  thus  forrmnga  very  agreeable  eaccharinecoalescence.  All  were  invi- 
ted, and  all  were  made  welcome  ;  indeed,  a  refiisal  to  partake  of  their  bounty,  was  deemed 
disrwpectful,  if  not  unfriendly. 

i  feft  them  in  the  afternoon  enjoying  themselves  to  the  fullest  eitent ;  and  so  fer  as  I 
cmud  perceive,  their  pleasure  was  vriihont  alloy.    They  were  eating  and  drinking ;  but  on 
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TiiBn  the  counlv  «e-it  i.  ■!  compactly  bi  It  \  lli?e  on  a  le\el  site 
on  the  line  of  the  railroad  connectme  Cincinnati  with  Sandusky  City, 
and  on  the  east  bank  of  Sandusky  river.  It  is  86  miles  n.  of  Colum- 
bus and  34  from  Sandusky  City.  It  was  laid  out  about  the  year 
1821,  by  Josiah  Hedges,  and  named  from  the  Hon.  Edward  Tiffin, 
of  Koss,  president  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of 
Uhio,  and  the  first  governor  of  the  state  of  Ohio  in  1803.  The  town 
IS  gradually  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  county.  The  view 
was  taken  m  the  principal  street,  and  shows  on  the  left  the  court 
house,  and  in  the  distance  the  spire  of  a  Catholic  church.  It  con- 
tains !  Lutheran,  2  Catholic,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  1 
Ketormed  Methodist  and  1  German  Reformed  church,  5  grocery 
and  9  dry  goods  stores,  1  foundery,  2  newspaper  printing  offices, 
Mid  had  m  1840,  728  inhabitants :  it  now  contains  with  the  suburbs, 
about  1200. 

Opposite  Tiffin,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sandusky,  is  the  small 
village  of  Fort  Ball,  so  named  from  a  fort  erected  there  in  the  late 
war,  and  probably  so  called  from  Lieut.  Col.  James  V.  Ball,  the  com- 
mander of  a  squadron  of  cavalry  under  Harrison,  while  at  Fori 
Seneca  m  this  county.  The  fort  was  a  small  stockade  with  a  ditch, 
occupying  perhaps  one-third  of  an  acre.  It  stood  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  about  fifty  rods  south  of  the  present  bridge,  and  was  used 
pnncipally  as  a  military  depot.     Vestiges  of  this  work  yet  remain. 

On  the  old  IndlBli  reservation,  in  a  limestone  soil,  are  Iwo  white  sulphur  springs,  re- 
Bpectiydy  10  and  12  m.les  from  Tiffin,  and  about  9  apart.  The  water  is  clear,  and  petri- 
fieaall  objects  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  water  fiirnishea  power  sufficient  for 
Iwo  large  merchant  mills,  flows  in  great  quantities,  and  nearly  alike  in  all  aeasona 

In  the  nonheastem  comer  of  the  county,  in  the  township  of  Thompson,  is  a  subterranean 
slreaniR,  about  80  feet  under  ground.  The  water  ia  pure  and  cold,  runs  uniformly,  and  in 
a  notiheni  direction.  It  is  entered  hj  a  hole  in  the  top,  into  which  the  curions  can  deecend 
on  fiwt,  by  the  aid  of  ti  light. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  villages  and  localities  m  the  county  with 
theip  population  in  1840.  Attica  118,  Bascom  34,  Bettsyilte  23, 
Bloomville  13,  Caroline  27,  Fort  Ball  129,  Fort  Seneca  62,  Oreen 
Spring  29,  Lodi  30,  Melmore  127,  Risdon  39,  Rome  80,  Repubhc 
161,  SpringvOle  35,  Sulphur  Spring  29.  .        ...     , 

Some  of  these  have  since  much  increased.  The  most  important 
of  them  now  is  BepuUic.  This  thriving  village  is  m  the  township 
of  Scipio,  on  the  hne  of  the  railroad,  9  miles  n.  of  TifKn.  It  was  laid 
out  about  13  years  since,  and  contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Metho- 
dist and  1  Univeraalist  church,  1  book,  3  grocery  and  9  dry  goods 
stores,  1  machine  shop  for  the  making  of  steam  engines,  1  clothing 
mill,  and  about  600  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  new  and  neat,  and 
the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  from  western  New  York,  have 
among  them  a  flourishing  academy,  numbering  about  100  pupils  ot 
both  sexes. 


SuBttv  was  formed  from  Miami  in  1819,  and  named  from  Gov 
Shelby,  of  Kentucky.  The  southern  half  is  undulating,  ™ng  in 
places  along  the  Miami  mto  hills.  The  northern  portion  is  Hat  table 
land  forming  part  of  Loramie's  summit,  378  feet  above  Lake  Hne 
being  the  highest  elevation  in  this  part  of  the  state.  The  soil  is  based 
on  clay  witli  some  ime  bottom  land  along  the  streams.  The  south- 
ern piit  is  best  for  grain,  and  the  northern  for  grass.  Proper  drain- 
age and  tillage  will  render  it  an  excellent  county  for  grazing  and 
Sail  grain.  Its  principal  crops  are  com,  grass,  oats  and  wheat. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  townships  in  the  county  in  1840,  with 
their  population. 

Clihton,         1498        Jackson,  478        Salem,  1168 

Cynthian       1022        Loramie,         904        Turtle  Creek,  746 
Dinsmoor,       600        M'Lean,  513        :Van  Buren,      696 

Franklin,         647        Orange,  783        Washington,  1688 

Green  762        Perry,  861 

The  population  of  Shelby  in  1820,  was  2142,  in  1830,  3671,  and 
in  1840  12,163;  or  29  inhabitants  to  the  square  mde. 

The  n  tuih  of  Loramie's  creek,  in  this  county,  16  miles  Kw.  ot 
Sidney,  is  a  place  of  historic  interest.  It  was  the  first  point  ol 
English  settlement  in  Ohio.  As  early  as  1752,  there  was  a  trading 
house  at  that  place,  called  by  the  English  PtcWioiiy,  which  was 
Ktacked  and  destroyed  by  the  French  and  Indians  that  year  ;  but 
littleisknown,  however,  of  its  history.     (See  page  7.) 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Kentucky,  a  Canadian  t  rench- 
man  named  Loramie,  established  there  a  store,  or  trading  station, 
g  the  Indians.     This  man  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Americans, 
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The  Fi-ench  had  the  faculty  of  endearing  themselves  to  the  Indians 
ana  no  doubt  Loramje  was,  in  this  respect,  fully  equal  to  any  of  his 
countrymen,  and  gained  great  influence  over  them.  They  formed 
with  the  natives  attachments  of  the  most  tender  and  abiding  kind 

i  nave,  says  Colonel  Johnston,  "seen  the  Indians  burst  into  tears 
when  speaking  of  the  time  when  their  French  father  had  dominion 
oier  tliem  ;  and  their  attachment  to  this  day  remains  unabated." 

bo  much  inSuence  had  Loramie  with  the  Indians,  that  when  Gen. 
,iS  t'-  ''^?'"»=l'y.  invaded  the  Miami  valley  in  the  autumn  of 

1782,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  spot.  He  came  on  and  burnt 
the  Indian  settlement  here,  and  plundered  and  burnt  the  store  of  the 
t  renchman. 

nfr!^.^.fi"^  """"'f*^  "  '\fS^1«»n'ily  of  goods  and  peltry,  which  were  sold  by  auction 

3Stes:^K^rs,:t^dt-sc:jr 

SolM  d  «",'"'•'!■■  »«  •  "om.ni  eh,,,d  hefoi.  B.ike  Mnnnenid  a  iaSh" 
uitii,  excimmea,  '  nn  Ha  not  so  bad  a  bargain  after  all !" 

Soon  after  this,  Loramie,  with  a  colony  of  the  Shawanoese,  emi- 
grated to  the  Spamsh  territories,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  settled 
■i  a  spot  assigned  them  at  the  junction  of  the  Kanzas  and  Missouri 
where  the  remaining  part  of  the  nation  from  Ohio  have  at  different 
tunes  joined  them. 

In  1704,  a  fort  was  built  at  the  place  occupied  by  Loramie's  store, 
by  Wayne  and  named  Fort  Loramie.  The  last  officer  who  had 
comniaiid  here  was  Capt.  Butler,  a  nephew  of  Gen.  Richard  Bntler 
who  fell  at  St.  Clair's  defeat.     Says  Coloneljohn  Johnston ; 

His  wife  and  children  were  with  him  during  hie  command,  A  very  miereatine  eon  of 
h,,,  ahcul  „,H  year,  old,  died  at  ihe  ,o.l.  The  asonlied  lirhcr  and  iiother  were  ineo" 
Bolable  the  grave  was  encloeed  with  a  very  handaome  and  palmed  raUing,  at  the  foot  of 
S  .ed^re'^hl  """  ''i"l''  B""  !"»"»•■"!■.  •"■ined  ».  p.lin,,'';nd  final^  e" 
b!™m  ^^^**    ^"^'"^  '^'"''''  "PPear  more  beaulihrl  than  tliis  arbor  when  in 

The  peace  withdrew  Cap:.  Butter  and  hia  troopa  to  other  eccnea  on  the  Miaflsaippi  I 
never  paased  ihe  fort  without  a  melancholy  drought  about  the  lovely  hoy  who  reeled  there 

SaVh,  war  „r  laif  r  S  »me.  ™iamed  lb,  palhrg.,  and  lb.  whole  remained  ,e*c, 
nnul  Ihe  war  of  1813,  when  ail  was  dealroyed,  and  now  a  bam  atanda  over  the  epot. 

The  site  of  Loramie's  store  was  a  prominent  point  in  the  Green- 
ville treaty  boundary  Bne.  The  farm  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  James 
U  urrow  now  covers  the  spot.  Col.  John  Hardin  was  murdered  in 
this  county,  in  1702,  while  on  a  mission  of  peace  to  the  Indians.  The 
town  olHardm  has  since  been  laid  out  on  the  spot.  (See  page  2M.) 
The  first  while  family  who  settled  la  this  cmmty  was  drat  of  James  Thatcher,  in  1804 
^.Iw  i'",  "ost  part  on  Painter's  run  ;  Samuel  Marshall,  John  Wilson  and  John' 
Kennard— the  last  now  irving-came  soon  nfier.  The  fiiat  conn  was  held  m  a  cahur  at 
Hjrdrn,  Ma,  ISjh  and  14th,  1819  Hon.  Jo^ph  H.  Crane,  of  Daylon.  was  the  presSeS 
indje  i  Samuel  Marshall,  Eohert  Keen  and  Wm.  dcil,  aascciites  Hsrvey  B  Fo " 
clerk  i  Danid  V.  Drngman,  ahcrilf,  and  Harvey  Brown,  of  Dayton,  prosecutor.    The  first 
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Public  Square,  Sidney. 


Sidney,  the  county  seat,  is  68  miles  n.  of  w.  from  Columbus,  88 
from  Cmcinnati,  and  named  from  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  "  the  great  light 
of  chivalry."  It  was  laid  out  as  the  county  seat  in  the  fall  of  1819, 
on  the  farm  of  Charles  Starrett,  under  the  direction  of  the  court. 

The  Bile  ia  beautiful,  being  on  an  elevated  table-ground  on  the  weal  bank  of  the  Miami. 
The  only  pnrt  of  the  plot  then  cleared  was  a  oorn-iield,  the  first  crop  having  been  raised 
there  in  1809,  by  Wm.  Stewart.  The  court  removed  to  Sidney  in  April,  1830,  and  held 
its  meetings  in  the  log-cabin  of  Ahm,  Cannon,  on  the  south  side  of  the  field,  on  the  site  of 
Matthew  Gillespie's  more.  During  the  same  year,  the  fitsi  court  house,  a  frame  building, 
now  Judge  Walker's  store,  was  built,  and  a!so  the  log  jail.  The  first  frame  house  was  built 
in  1820,  by  John  Blake,  now  forming  the  Iront  of  the  National  hotel.  The  first  posl-oiBca 
in  the  county  was  established  at  Hardin  in  1819,  Col.  James  Wells,  post-master  ;  but  was 
removed  the  next  year  to  Sidney,  where  the  colonel  baa  continued  since  to  hold  the  office, 
except  during  Tyler's  administration.  The  first  brick  house  wasereeted  on  the  site  of  J.  F. 
Fraier's  drug  store,  by  Dr,  Wm.  Fielding.  The  Methodists  erected  the  firtst  church  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  them.  Mr.  T.  Trader  had  aiittte  store  when  the  town  was  laid  out, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  near  ihe  lower  crossing.  The  Herald,  the  first  paper  in  the 
county,  was  established  in  1836,  and  pnblished  by  Thos.  Smith.  A  block-house  at  ofle  time 
stood  near  the  spring. 

In  the  centre  of  Sidney  is  a  beautiful  public  square,  on  which 
stands  the  court  house,  A  short  distance  in  a  westerly  direction, 
passes  the  Sidney  feeder,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Miami  canal. 
The  town  and  suburbs  contain  1  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Asso- 
ciate Reformed,  1  Christian  and  1  Cathohc  church ;  1  drug,  2  iron, 
5  hardware  and  10  dry  goods  stores;  2  printing  offices,  1  oil,  2  card- 
ing and  fullmg,  3  flouring  and  4  saw  mills,  and  in  1840,  Sidney  had 
713  inhabitants,  since  which  it  has  increased. 


In  Van  Btiren  township  is  a  settlement  of  coloked 
lonstitule  half  the  population  of  the  township,  and  s 
boiB.  Neither  are  they  behind  them  in  religion,  mi 
and  schools  of  their  own.  Their  location,  however, 
flat  and  wet.     An  attempt  was  made  in  July,  1846, 1 


people,  numbering  about  400.  "Hiey 
■e  as  prosperous  as  their  white  neigh- 
rals  and  intelligence,  having  churches 
is  not  a  good  one,  the  land  being  too 
■     with  them  385  of  the  ei 


ckiated  slaves  of  the  ceMtraled  John  Randolph,  of  Va.,  alter  Ihcy  were  driven  from  Mercer 

m 
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county;   but  a  considerable  parly  of  whites  would   not  willingly  permit  it,   and   lhe» 
w^ere  sealiered  by  familiea  among  the  people  of  Shelby  and  Miami  who  were  willing  to  take 

Port  Jefferson,  5  miles  ne.  of  Sidney,  is  at  the  head  of  the  feeder, 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Miami  flow  into  the  Miami  canal, 
13  miles  distant.  It  contains  1  Methodist  and  I  Baptist  church,  3 
stores,  and  about  50  dwelhngs.  Hardin,  5  miles  w.  of  Sidnev ;  New- 
port, 13  w.,  Berlin,  16  w^w.,  Houston,  II  wsw.,  Loekport,  8  a.,  and 
Palestine,  9  e.,  are  small,  and  some  of  them  thriving  villages. 


STARK. 

Stark  was  established  Feb.  13th,  1808,  and  organized  in  January 
1809.  It  was  named  from  Gen.  John  Stark,  an  oflicer  of  the  revo- 
lution, who  was  bom  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  in  1728, 
and  died  in  1822.  The  surface  is  generally  rolling;  the  central  and 
northeast  portions  are  slightly  undulating.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam ; 
in  some  parts  of  the  north  and  east  a  clay  soil  predominates.  It  is 
a  rich  agricultural  county,  and  produces  more  wheat,  except  Wayne, 
than  any  other  in  Ohio.  It  embraces  within  itself  the  requisite  facili- 
ties for  making  it  the  seat  of  various  manufactures — mineral  coal, 
iron  ore,  flocks  of  the  choicest  sheep,  and  great  water  power.  Lime- 
stone abounds,  and  inexhaustible  beds  of  Time  mar]  exist.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  mulberry  and  manufacture  of  silk  have  been  success- 
fully commenced.  It  was  settled  mainly  by  Pennsylvania  Germans, 
and  from  Germany  and  France.  The  principal  agricultural  products 
are  wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  barley,  grass,  and  flax  and  clover 
seed.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  townships  in  1840,  with  their 
population. 
Bethlehem,  1019        Marlborough,  1670        Plain,  1838 

Canton,        3398        Nimishillen,     1927        Sandy,  1265 

Jackson,       1546        Osnaburgh,      2333        Sugar  Creek,  1862 
Lake,  3162        Paris,  2474        Tuscarawas,  1943 

Lawrence,  2045        Perry,  2210        Washington,  1389 

Lexington,  1640        Pike,  1409 

The  population  of  Stark  in  1820,  was  12,406,  in  1830,  26,552,  and 
in  1840,  34,617  ;  or  69  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

The  first  Moravian  missionary  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Frederick  Post,  set- 
tled in  1761  in  what  is  now  Bethlehem  township,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Muskingum,  at  the  junction  of  its  two  forks,  the  Sandy  and 
Tuscarawas.  The  locality  called  Tuscararatown  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  just  above  Fort  Laurens,  and  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  Bolivar.  Just  there  was  the  Indian  ford,  on  the  line 
ot  the  great  Indian  trail  running  west.  The  site  of  Post's  dwelling, 
or  missionary  station,  is  indicated  by  a  pile  of  stones,  which  had 
probably  formed  the  back  wall  of  the  chimney.  The  site  of  the 
garden  differs  from  the  woods  around  it  in  the  total  want  of  heavy 
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Umber.  The  ruins  of  a  trader's  house,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
i-iver,  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  the  missionai-y  station.  The 
dwelling  built  by  Post  must  have  been  the  first  house  erected  in  Ohio 
by  whites,  excepting  such  as  may  have  been  built  by  traders  or 
French  Jesuits,  The  Indian  and  Moravian  village  of  Schoenbrun 
was  not  commenced  until  1772,  eleven  years  later. 

Loskiel's  history  of  ihe  missions  says,  in  allusion  to  this  miasion — "  On  Ihe  Ohio  river, 
"here,  since  [lie  laal  war,  some  Indians  lived  who  had  been  bapliied  by  the  brethren,  no- 
ihing  could  be  done  np  (o  this  time.  However,  brother  I'Vederick  Post  lived,  though  of 
his  own  choice,  about  100  English  milPs  west  of  Pillsburgh,  at  Tuacararatown,  with  a  view 
to  commence  a  mission  among  those  Indians.  The  brethren  wished  him  the  blessings  of 
the  Almighty  to  his  undertaking  ;  and  when  he  asked  for  an  assistant  to  help  him  in  his 
outward  concerns,  and  who  might,  during  the  same  lime,  learn  the  language  of  the  Delaware 
Indians,  they  (the  brethren)  made  it  known  to  the  congregation  of  Bethlehem,  whereupon 
the  brother  John  Heckewelder  concluded  of  his  own  choice  to  assist  him" 

"  We  know  of  Post  thai  he  was  an  active  and  lealons  misMonary,  but  bad  married  an  In- 
dian squaw,  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  advice  of  the  directory,  who  had  the  oversight  of 
the  Moravian  missions,  and  by  that  act  had  forfeited  so  much  of  his  standing  that  he  wotUd 
not  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  our  missionaries  in  any  other  manner  than  under  the  direc- 
tion and  guidance  of  another  missionary.  Whenever  he  went  farther,  and  acted  on  his  own 
accord,  he  was  not  opposed,  bad  the  good  will  of  the  society  of  which  he  continued  a  mem- 
ber and  its  directory,  and  even  their  assistance,  so  lar  us  to  make  known  his  wants  to  the 
congregation,  and  threw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  if  any  person  felt  inclined  of  bis  own 
choice  10  assist  him  ;  but  he  was  not  then  acknowledged  as  their  missionary,  nor  entitled  to 
any  farther  or  pecuniary  assistance."    This  will  explain  the  above  passage  in  Loskiel. 

"  In  Hecke welder's  memoirs,  written  by  himself,  and  primed  in  Germany,  there  is  a  short 
allusion  to  the  same  subject.  He  says,  in  substance,  that  he  had  m  his  early  youth  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  Indians,  and  that  gradually  he  became  desirous  of  becoming  usefiil 
to  them ;  that  already  in  his  I9lh  year,  his  desire  was  in  some  measure  gratilied,  as  he  was 
called  upon  by  government  to  accompany  the  brother  Frederick  Posno  ihe  western  Indians 
on  the  Ohio.  He  then  mentions  some  of  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  ihe  journey,  and  that 
he  reinrned  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1763.  In  Heckewelder's  narrative  of  ibe  Indian 
missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  he  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  mission.  He  says, 
in  eiiect,  that  Frederick  Post,  who  had  the  precedmg  year  [1761]  visited  the  Indians  on  (be 
Muskingum,  thongjit  he  would  be  able  to  introduce  Christianity  among  them  ;  Ihat  the  writer 
of  the  narrative,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  directors  of  the  society,  went  with  him 
principally  to  teach  the  Indian  children  to  read  and  write.  They  set  oat  early  in  March, 
and  came  to  where  Post  had  the  preceding  year  built  a  house  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Muskingum,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  Indian  village,  which  lay  to  the  south 
across  Ihe  river.  When  they  commenced  clearing,  the  Indians  ordered  them  to  atop  and 
appear  before  their  council  the  next  day,  where  Post  appeared,  and  was  charged  with  deceit, 
inasmuch  aa  he  had  informed  the  Indians  his  intentions  were  to  teach  them  the  word  of 
God,  and  now  he  took  possession  of  their  lands,  &c.  Post  answered  that  he  wanted  no 
more  land  than  suiiiciem  to  live  from  it,  as  he  intended  to  be  no  burden  to  them,  &c. ; 
whereupon  they  concluded  that  he  should  have  50  steps  in  every  direction,  which  was  step- 
ped off  by  the  chief  next  day.  He  farther  says,  that  an  Indian  treaty  being  to  be  held  at 
Lancaster  in  the  latter  part  of  summer.  Post  was  requested  by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
10  bring  some  of  the  weatem  Delawares  to  it,  which  he  did,  leaving  Heckewelder,  who  le- 
turned  ihe  same  fall,  in  October,  from  fear  of  a  war,  &c.  Post  probably  never  returned  to 
this  station."" 

Canton,  the  county  seat,  is  120  miles  ke.  of  Columbus.  It  is  finely 
situated  in  the  forks  of  the  Nimishillen,  a  tributary  of  the  Muskingum. 
It  was  laid  out  in  180C  by  Bezaleel  Wells,  of  Steubenville,  and  the 
first  house  erected  the  same  year.     Mr.  Wells  was  the  original  pro- 

•  In  Zeisberger's  memoirs  there  is  no  allusion  to  this  mission,  though  he  and  Post  were 
frequently  associates  at  an  earlier  date,  and  in  1745  were  imprisoned  together  in  New 
York  as  spies.  The  above  article  is  abridged  from  papers  in  the  Barr  Mas.,  comprising  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Goodman,  in  which  was  copied  one  from  Judge  Blidtenaderfer,  of 
Dover,  who  had  carefully  investigated  the  subject. 
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A  large  business  is  done  here  in  the  purchase  of  flour  and  wheat,  and 
within  the  vicinity  are  many  flouring  mills.  Canton  contains  1  Ger- 
man Reformed  1  Lutheran  1  Presbyterian,  2  Catholic  and  1  Metho- 
dist church  10  dn  goods  2book  2  hiidware  and  7 grocery  stores; 
2  newspapei  offices  1  gun  bairel  and  2  woollen  factories,  2  iron 
founderies  and  ab  ut  21)00  inh  tint  mt  The  Canton  female  institute 
ip  ii  ll<mii  I  ine  I  I  1  t     I    I      \iilii     n    inn  pupils. 


View  in  Main  street,  JHasnilon. 

Massillon  is  on  the  Ohio  canal  and  Tuscarawas  river,  8  miles  from 

Canton  and  65  from  Cleveland.     It  was  laid  out  in  March,  183C,  by 

James  Duncan,  and  named  from  John  Baptiste  Massiilon,  a  cele- 
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brated  French  divine,  who  died  in  1 742,  at  the  age  of  79  The  Ohio 
canal  was  located  only  a  short  time  before  the  town  was  laid  out,  at 
which  period,  on  its  site  was  a  grist  mill,  a  distillery,  and  a  few 
dwellings  only. 

The  view  was  taken  near  the  American  hotel,  shown  on  the  right, 
and  within  a  few  rods  of  the  canal,  the  bridge  over  which  is  seen  in 
front.  The  town  is  compactly  built,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  sub- 
stantial appearance.  It  is  very  thriving,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
wheat  markets  in  Ohio.  At  times.  Main  street  is  almost  completely 
blocked  by  immense  wagons  of  wheat,  and  the  place  has  generally 
the  bustfin"  air  of  business.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  very  rich  wheat 
region.  The  old  town  of  Kendall,  laid  out  about  the  year  1810  by 
Thomas  Roach,  joins  on  the  east,  Massillon  contains  1  German 
Evangelical,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran,  1  Disciples,  1 
Episcopal  Methodist  and  1  Catholic  church ;  3  hardware,  2  whole- 
sale grocery  and  11  dry  goods  stores ;  6  forwarding  houses,  3  foun- 
deries,  3  machine  shops,  1  newspaper  office,  1  bank,  1  woollen 
factory,  and  had  in  1840,  1420  inhabitants,  and  now  has  about  2000. 
"  Just  below  the  town  commences  a  series  of  extensive  plains,  spread- 
ing over  a  space  of  10  or  12  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
5  or  0  in  breadth.  These  were  covered  with  a  thin  growth  of  oak 
timber,  and  were  denominated  barrens,  but,  on  cultivation,  they  pro- 
duce fine  crops  of  wheat.  The  Tuscarawas  has  cut  across  these 
Elains  on  their  western  end,  and  runs  in  a  valley  sunk  about  30  feet 
elow  their  general  surface," 
Waynesburgh,  on  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal,  12  miles  be.  of 
Canton,  is  a  flourishing  place,  with  about  500  inhabitants.  Canal 
Fulton,  on  the  Ohio  canal,  13  miles  from  Canton,  contains  not  far 
from  60  dwellings,  and  is  a  smart  business  place,  where  much  wheat 
is  purchased.  Bethlehem,  Rochester  and  Navarre,  are  three  villages 
nearly  connected  as  one,  about  10  miles  svv.  of  Canton,  on  the  Onio 
canal  and  Tuscarawas  river.  The  three  places  may  contain  not  far 
from  1000  inhabitants,  and  have  10  forwarding  houses,  it  being  an 
important  point  for  the  shipment  of  wheat,  Brookfield,  Paris,  Osna- 
burg,  Harrisburgh,  Freedom,  Limaville,  Minerva,  Mapleton,  IVIagno- 
lia,  Sparta,  Berlin,  Greentown,  Uniontown,  Milton  and  Louisville, 
are  small  villages.  This  last  named  village  is  almost  entirely  set- 
tled by  French.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  several  thou- 
sand French  in  the  county  from  the  river  Rhine.  They  form  an 
excellent  population,  and  readily  assimilate  to  American  customs. 
The  French  children  enter  the  English  schools,  while  the  Germans 
show  more  attachment  to  those  in  their  native  language. 


Summit  was  erected  from  Portage,  Medina  and  Stai^k,  March  3 
1940.     It  derived  its  name  from  having  the  highest  land  on  the  lii 
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of  the  Ohio  canal,  originally  called  "the  Portage  summit."  Along 
the  Cuyahoga  it  is  uneven  and  hilly  ;  elsewhere  level  or  undulating. 
In  Talimadge  and  Springfield  are  immense  beds  of  bituminous  coal, 
from  which  large  quantities  are  exported  and  used  by  the  lake 
steamers.  In  Springfield,  lai-ge  quantities  of  stone-ware  are  made,  at 
which  place  fine  clay  abounds.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  produces 
excellent  fruit.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  hay, 
oats,  cheese,  butter,  and  potatoes  and  fruit.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 

Bath,  1425         Green,  1536  Portage,  2382 

Boston,  845         Hudson.  1220         Richfield,         1108 

Copley,         1439        Northampton,  963        Stow,  1533 

Coventry,     1308         Northfield,      1031         Talimadge,     2134 
Franklin,      1436        Norton,  1497        Twinshurgh,  1039 

The  population  of  Summit  in  1840,  was  22,409,  or  45  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile. 

The  old  Indian  Portage  path,  between  the  Cuyahoga  and  the  Tus- 
carawas branch  of  the  Muskingum,  lies  within  this  county,  and  was 
part  of  the  ancient  boundary  between  the  Six  Nations  and  the 
western  Indians, 

It  left  [he  Cuyahoga  at  ihe  village  of  Old  Portege,  abont  three  miles  norlh  of  Akron.  It 
went  up  the  hill  westward  about  half  a  mile  to  the  high  ground,  where  it  turned  eouthetly 
and  run  about  parallel  with  the  canal  to  near  the  Summit  lake  ;  there  took  the  low  ground 
neatly  soulh  to  the  Tuscarawas,  which  it  struck  a  mile  or  more  above  the  New  Portage. 
The  whole  length  of  the  path  was,  by  the  survey  of  Moses  Warren,  in  1797,  8  miles,  4 
chains  and  55  links. 

The  first  settlement  made  in  this  county  was  at  Hudson,  in  the 
year  1800,  by  Mr.  David  Hudson,  the  history  of  which  we  derive 
from  a  series  of  articles  written  by  Rev.  J.  Seward,  and  published 
some  10  or  15  years  since  in  the  Hudson  Observer. 

In  the  division  of  the  Western  Resetre  among  the  proprietors,  the  townships  of  Chester 
and  Hudson  fell  to  the  lot  of  Birdsey  Norton  and  David  Hudson. 

In  the  year  1799,  Mr.  Hudson  came  out  to  explore  his  land,  in  company  with  a  few 
others.  On  the  way,  he  fell  in  with  Benj.  Tappan,  since  judge,  then  traveliing  to  his  town 
jf  Ravenna.  They  started  in  his  boat  from  Gerondigut  bay,  on  Lake  Ontario,  early  in 
May,  and  soon  overtook  Elias  Harmon,  fince  judge,  in  a  boat  widi  bJa  wife,  bound  to 
Mantua.  On  arriving  at  Niagara,  they  found  the  river  full  of  ice.  They  had  their  boats 
conveyed  around  the  fells,  and  proceeded  on  their  dangerous  way  amidst  vast  bodies  of 
floating  ice,  having  some  of  the  men  on  the  shore  pulUng  by  ropes  until  ont  of  danger  from 
the  current  of  the  Niagara.  Arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake,  ihey  found  it  full  of  floating 
ice  as  fet  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  were  compelled  to  wait  several  days  ere  they  could 
proceed,  which  they  then  did  along  neat  the  shore.  When  off  Ashtabula  county,  their 
boats  were  driven  ashore  in  a  storm,  and  that  of  Mr.  Harmon's  stove  in  pieces;  he  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  by  land  to  Mantua.  Having  purchased,  and  in  a  manner  repaired  Har- 
mon's boat,  Mr.  Hudson  shipped  his  efTecls  in  it,  and  they  arrived  at  Cleveland  on  the  8th 

Morse'sgeographyhavinggiven  them  about  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Cuyahoga  that  they 
possessed,  they  supposed  it  capable  of  sloop  navigation  toils  forks.  The  season  being  dry, 
they  had  proceeded  but  a  few  miles  when  they  found  it  in  places  only  8  or  10  inches  deep, 
and  were  often  obliged  to  get  out,  join  hands  and  drag  their  boats  over  the  shallow  places, 
and  made  but  slow  progress.  After  a  lapse  of  several  days,  they  judged  they  were  in  the 
latitude  of  the  town  of  which  they  were  in  search,  Mr.  Hudson  went  a^ore  and  commenced 
hunting  for  a  sutveyor's  line  much  too  far  notih,  and  it  was  not  until  afier  six  days  labo- 
rious and  painful  search  that  he  discovered,  towards  night,  a  line  which  led  to  the  south- 
Test  comer  of  his  township.     The  succeeding  day  being  very  rainy  he  lodged  under  an 
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oak  tree,  wilhoul  nny  coverin) 
resting  on  bis  owji  land-  In  ii 
information  of  hia  auecefs. 

While  in  Ontario,  New  York,  Tappan  bought  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  Hudson  two  yoke  and 
two  cowa.  These  eight  cattle  they  committed  to  the  eate  of  Meacham,  a  hired  man  in 
Tappan'H  aerrice,  who  hrought  them  safely  on  the  Indian  trail  through  Bufliilo,  until  they 
found  near  the  lake  the  west  line  of  the  seventh  range  on  the  Reserve.  This  line,  it  being 
the  east  line  of  the  towns  now  named  Paiuaville,  Concord,  Chardon,  Monson,  Newburg, 
Auburn,  Mantua,  Shnlereville  and  Ravenna,  they  foUowed  due  south  more  than  forly  miles, 
crosaing  the  Grand  and  Cuyahoga  rivers  and  striking  the  Salt  apring  Indian  trail  near  ihe 
Boutheaatem  comer  of  Ravenna.  They  followed  this  trail  westwardly  until  they  came  to 
the  new  line  recently  made  by  Hudaou  and  Tappan,  which  they  followed  to  the  spot  where 
the  boats  were  lying  on  the  Cuyahoga,  in  Boston. 

The  difBeulliea  encountered  by  these  men  in  driving  this  small  drove  about  three  hundred 
miles  on  an  obscure,  crooked  Indian  path,  and  in  following  town  hnes  through  swamps, 
rivers  and  other  obstacles  fifty  miles  ferther,  almost  through  an  uninhabited  wildemeas,  were 
appalling ;  and  what  rendered  their  circumstances  truly  unpleasant,  and  in  some  eases 
hazardous,  waa  that  they  were  strangers  lo  the  country  and  without  a  guide.  Their  mode 
of  travelling  was  to  have  several  bags  of  flour  add  pork,  together  with  two  blankets  and  an 
ane,  well  secured  on  the  backs  of  the  oien.  They  waded  fordahle  streams  and  compelled 
their  cattle  to  ewim  those  that  could  not  he  forded,  passing  across  those  slreama  themselves 
with  their  provisions  on  rafis  hastily  made  of  sticks. 

Mr.  Hudson's  company  being  Ihua  collected,  his  first  care,  after  making  yokes  for  hia 
oxen,  was  to  open  some  road  to  his  land.  The  gullies  they  crossed  were  numerous  and 
frequent,  and  often  abrupt  to  an  angle  of  45  degreea  or  more.  On  this  road,  bad  aa  it  was, 
they  performed  all  their  transportation  in  the  year '99,  while  their  oxen  were  tormented  and 
tendered  almost  unmanageable  by  immense  swarms  of  large  flies,  which  displayed  such 
skill  in  the  science  of  phlebotomy,  that,  in  a  short  time,  they  drew  out  a  large  share  of  the 
blood  belonging  to  these  anunals:  the  flies  actually  killed  one  of  Tapparfs  oxen  this  aeaaon. 

After  having  conveyed  their  amall  stock  of  provisions  on  lo  the  southwest  comer  of  this 
town  and  erected  a  bark  hut,  Mr,  Hudson's  aniiety  became  very  great  lest  he  and  his  com- 
pany should  sufier  for  want  of  provisions,  his  slock  being  very  much  redoced  in  consequence 
of  the  Indians  having  robbed  hisboal.  Not  hearing  from  Lacey,  a  man  he  had  left  behind 
in  western  New  York  to  bring  on  stores,  and  dreading  the  conaequences  of  wailing  for  him 
any  longer,  Mr.  Hudson  starled  to  meet  him.  Taking  a  boot  at  Clevehind,  which  was 
providentially  going  down  the  lake,  on  the  3d  of  July  be  found  Lacey  lying  at  his  ease  near 
Cattaraugus,  Wilh  difficulty  he  there  obtained  some  provisiona,  and  having  a  proaperous 
voyage  arrived  in  season,  to  the  joy  of  those  left  in  Ihe  wilderness,  who  inuat  have  been  put 
upon  abort  allowance  had  his  arrival  been  delayed  any  longer. 

The  company  being  thua  furnished  with  provisions,  they  built  a  large  log  house.  Mr. 
Hudson  also  set  his  men  to  work  in  clearing  a  piece  of  land  for  wheat,  and  on  the  35th  of 
July  he  commenced  surveying.  The  settlement  now  conaisied  of  13  persons.  In  August, 
every  peraon  eicept  Mr.  Hudson  had  a  turn  of  being  unwell.  Several  had  ihe  fever  and 
ague,  and  in  the  progreaa  of  surveying  the  towp  into  lots,  the  party  frequently  had  to  wait 
for  some  one  of  iheir  number  to  go  through  with  a  paroxyam  of  ague  and  then  resume  their 

By  the  middle  of  September,  they  found  to  iheir  surprise  they  had  only  nine  days'  pro- 
vision on  hand  ;  and  as  Mr.  Hudson  had  heard  nothing  from  his  agent,  Norlon,  at  Bloom- 
Geld,  New  York,  he  was  once  more  alarmed  lest  they  should  suffer  for  want  of  food. 

He  immediately  went  to  Cleveland  and  purchased  of  Lorenzo  Carter  a  small  field  of  corn 
for  $50,  designing  to  pound  it  in  mortars  and  hve  thereon  in  case  of  necessity.  He  has- 
tened back  to  his  station,  and  having  previously  heard  that  Ebenezer  Sheldon  had  made  a 
road  through  the  wilderness  to  Aurora,  and  that  there  was  a  bridle-path  thence  to  Cleve- 
land, he  thought  it  probable  that  he  might  obtain  pork  for  present  necessity  from  that  quar- 
ter. He  accordingly  set  out  on  fool  and  alone,  and  regulated  his  course  by  the  range  of 
hia  shadow,  making  allowance  for  change  In  the  tune  of  day.  He  found  the  Cleveland 
path  near  the  centre  of  Aurora,  then  a  dense  forest.  Thence  he  proceeded  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  to  squire  Sheldon's  cabin,  and  on  inquiring  found  that  he  could  obtain  no  pro- 
visions  within  a  reasonable  distance  in  that  direction.  The  next  morning,  on  his  returti, 
he  found  that  the  boat  had  arrived  with  an  ample  supply  of  provisions. 

Having  completed  hia  surveying  on  the  llih  of  October,  Mr.  Hudson  left  on  the  next 
day  for  Connecticut,  to  bring  out  his  family,  in  company  wilh  his  little  son  and  two  men. 
Being  disappointed  in  not  finding  a  good  boat  at  Cleveland,  he  took  the  wreck  of  one  he  had 
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puicliastd  ofHarnion,  end  embarked  upon  the  dangetoua  enterprize  of  croaaing  the  lake  in 
ii.  Il  was  so  leaky  ihat  il  required  one  hand  moat  of  tlie  lime  to  baU  out  the  water,  and  bo 
weak  that  it  bent  considembiy  in  crossing  the  waves.  During  their  paaaage,  the  weather 
was  generally  cold  and  boisterous  ;  three  different,  times  they  narrowly  escaped  drowning 
by  reason  of  the  darkness  of  the  night  or  violence  of  the  wind.  Being  under  the  neceaaily 
of  lying  five  days  on  Chalogae  point,  they  lived  ooiniortably  during  that  time  on  boiled 
chestnuts,  in  order  to  lengthen  out  their  small  stock  of  provisions.  Arrived  al  Goshen, 
Conn.,  Mr.  Hudson  found  his  family  in  health,  and  by  ihe  1st  of  January,  1800,  was  in 
readmeBS  to  leave  hia  native  state  with  all  its  tender  aaaociotions.  "  Thus,"  says  he  "  ends 
the  eventful  year  1793,  filled  with  many  troubles,  out  of  all  of  which  hath  the  Lord  de- 
Having  taken  tin  nffecling  larewell  of  his  ftienda  and  acquaintances  whom  be  had  left 
behind,  Mr.  Hudson  set  out  from  GoHhen  ia  January,  with  his  family  and  others.  They 
tamed  at  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  New  York,  until  spring,  making  preparaliona  for 
their  voyage  through  the  lakes  and  up  the  Coyahoga.  They  purchased  four  boats,  from 
one  to  two  ions  burden,  and  repaired  thoroughly  the  wreck  of  Ifarmon's  boat.  Lightly 
loadmg  them  with  supplies  to  the  value  of  about  two  thousand  dollars,  they  completed 
every  nece^ary  preparation  by  the  S9lh  of  April, 

"  The  next  nigfit,"  sold  Mr.  Hudson,  "  while  my  dear  wife  and  six  children,  with  all  my 
men,  kiy  soundly  sleeping  around  me,  I  could  not  close  my  eyes.  The  refleetion  that 
those  men  and  women,  with  most  all  that  I  held  dear  in  life,  were  now  to  embark  m  an 
expedition  ui  which  so  many  chances  appeared  against  me;  and  should  we  survive  the 
dangeiB  in  crossing  the  boisterous  hikes,  and  the  distressing  sickness  usually  attendant  on 
pew  settlements,  it  was  highly  probable  that  we  must  fell  before  the  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
ing-knife.  As  I  knew  at  tiial  time  no  considerable  settlement  had  been  made  but  what 
was  established  in  blood,  and  as  I  was  about  to  place  all  those  who  lay  around  me  on  the 
BKireme  frontier,  and  as  they  would  look  to  me  for  safely  and  protection,  I  almost  sunk 
under  the  immense  weight  of  responsibility  resting  on  me.  Perhaps  my  feehngs  on  this 
occasion  were  a  little  similar  to  those  of  the  patriarch,  when  expecting  to  meet  bis  hostile 
brother.  But  after  presenting  my  case  before  Israel's  God,  and  committing  all  to  his  care, 
1  cheerfully  launched  out  ihe  next  morning  upon  the  great  deep." 

The  crews  of  their  boats  consisted  of  Samuel  Bishop  and  his  four  sons,  David,  Reuben, 
Luman  and  Joseph,  Joel  Gaylord,  Heman  Oviall,  Moses  Thompson,  Allen  Gaylord,  Ste- 
phen  Perkins,  Joseph  and  George  Darrow,  William  M'ffinley,  and  three  men  from  Ver- 
mont, by  the  names  of  Derrick,  Williams  and  Shefford,  The  women  in  the  company 
were  the  wives  of  Messrs.  Hudson,  Bishop  and  Nobles,  with  Miss  Ruth  Gaylord  and  Miss 
Ruth  Bishop.     The  six  children  of  Mr.  Hudson  completed  the  number. 

They  had  little  trouble  until  they  reached  the  month  of  the  Cuyahoga.  The  wind  on 
that  day  being  rather  high,  Mr.  Hudson,  in  attempting  to  enter  the  river  with  his  boat, 
missed  the  channel  and  struck  on  a  sand-bar.  In  this  very  perilous  situation,  the  boat 
shipped  several  barrels  of  water,  and  himself  and  all  his  family  must  have  been  drowned  bad 
not  B  mountain  wave  struck  the  boat  with  such  violence  as  to  float  il  over  the  bar.  When 
up  the  river,  withfn  about  two  milea  of  their  landing  place,  they  stopped  for  the  night  a 
little  north  of  Nonhfield,  at  a  locality  now  known  as  the  Pmery. 

A  tremendous  rain  in  the  night  so  raised  the  river  by  daybreak,  that  it  overflowed  the 
bank  whereon  they  slept,  and  even  their  beds  were  on  the  point  of  floating.  Every  thmg 
was  completely  drenched,  and  they  were  compelled  to  wait  five  days  ere  the  subsiding 
waters  would  allow  them  to  foree  their  boats  against  the  current.  On  the  sixth  day.  May 
the  98lh,  they  reached  their  landing  place,  from  whence  Mr,  Hudson,  leavmg  hia  wife  and 
children,  hurried  to  see  the  people  whom  he  bad  left  over  winter,  and  whom  he  found  well. 
About  the  time  they  completed  their  landing,  Elijah  Noble  arrived  with  tlie  cattle  and 
Mr,  Hudson's  horse,  which  had  been  driven  from  Ontario  by  nearly  the  same  route  Ihat  the 
cattle  were  the  preceding  year. 

Being  busy  in  arraneing  for  them,  Mr.  Hudson  did  not  take  his  horse  to  the  river  to  bring 
np  his  femily  for  several  days.  When  he  arrived,  he  found  his  wife,  who  had  cheerfiilly 
submitted  to  all  the  inconveniences  hitherto  experienced,  very  much  discouraged.  She 
and  the  children  snfiered  severely  from  the  armies  of  gnala  and  mnsketoes  which  at  this 
season  of  the  year  infest  the  woods.  Afler  all  the  persons  belonging  lo  die  settlement  had 
collected,  thanksgiving  was  rendered  to  the  God  of  merey,  who  had  protected  them  in 
perils,  preserved  their  hvee  and  brought  them  safely  lo  their  place  of  destination.  Public 
woiahip  on  the  Sabbath  was  resnmed,  il  having  been  discontinued  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Hudson,  "  I  felt,"  said  he,  "  in  some  measure  the  responsibihty  resting  on  first  set- 
tlers, and  their  obligations  to  commence  in  that  fear  of  God  which  is  the  beginnmg  of  wis- 
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which  the  tempoi-a!  and  eletcial 


dom,  and  lo  cswhUBh  those  moral  ind  religi 
happiness  of  a  people  essentially  depends." 

Mr  David  Hudson  died  March  17lh.  183G,  agfd  75  years,  leaving  a  men.ory 
and  an  example  of  usefulness  well  worthy  of  imitation, 

Hudson  IS  24  miles  fnm  Cleveland  and  13  northeast  of  Akron. 
on  the  statce  road  from  Cleveland  to  Pitt.bur^h     It  contains  2  Con- 


We  villase  is  handsomely  situated  and  neatly  bndl  and  the  tone  oi 
society  elevated,  which  arises  in  a  g.eat  measuie  from  its  bemg  the 
seat  of  the  Western  Reserve  College        .  ^   .  ,     „,.(.„, 

The  college  buildings  are  of  buck  and  situated  upon  0  beautiful 
and  spaciouf  green,  in  an  order  similai  to  the  edifices  of  Yale  on 
which  institution  this  is  also  modeled  and  of  which  several  of  its 
professors  are  graduates.  The  annexed  vie»  was  taken  near  the 
Sbservatory,  a  small  structure  shown  on  the  extreme  right  ine 
other  buildings  are,  commencing  with  that  neatest— south  college, 
middle  college,  chapel,  divinity  hall  piesidents  house  athsneum, 
and  a  residence  of  one  of  the  professors,  near  the  road-side,  nearly 
in  front  of  the  athenaium.  .  l  ,i.-     ■    ,■, . 

The  Medical  College  at  Cleveland  is  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion. By  the  catalogue  of  1846-7,  the  whole  number  of  professors 
and  instructors  in  the  college  was  19  ;  the  whole  number  of  students 
320,  viz. :  14  in  the  theological  department ;  216  m  the  medical  do. 
71  undergraduates,  and  19  preparatory. 

The  Rev.  Chakles  B.  Stobrs.  ihe  fiist  preaident  of  the  Western  Reserve  College,  wM 
the  «.n  ot  fte  Rev.  Eleh.rf  S.  Slora.  of  Long  Me.dew,  M.»,  end  w..  horn  in  M.y, 
1794.    He  pureued  his  Ulerary  studies  at  Princeton,  and  ha  theological  at  Andnver,  after 
which  he  ioumeyed  at  the  south  with  the  double  obiect  of  reatoring  hn,  health  and  preach- 
ing the  gospel  ii  Its  destitute  region..     In  1822.  he  located  himself  a.  a  preacher  of 
itospel  at  Ravenna.     In  this  silaalion  he  remained,  rapidlj-  advancing  in  the  conhde 
„d  ..teem  ef  the  pnhhe.  until  March  2, 182S,  when  he  was  uminimanslr  cUcKd  prcrei 
ot  Chri.tlan  theolog,  in  the  Westen,  Re„r„  Codege,  attd  wa.  md.cted  >">o  ?»  o«ce 'he 
3d  of  Dee.  following.    The  inslitntiot,  then  wa.  In  tt.  mfhuey.    Some  15  o  2«  al^en» 
had  heen  collected  under  the  car.  and  In.lmction  of  a  tutor,  hut  no  perm.iient  oBcer.  M 
been  appolnt^I.    The  govrnment  and  m.eh  ot  the  mstntctton  of  th.  college  d.votad  oti 
hto.    (St  the  aSth  of  AuguK,  1830,  ho  -a.  unammoialy  elected  pre.id.nt,  and  m.ugu- 
rated  on  the  9lh  of  Febraary,  1831.    In  this  slmatlon  he  .bowed  hmatelf  worthy  of  th. 
confidence  reposed  in  him.    Under  his  mdd  and  paternal,  yet  firm  and  deciaive  admmm- 
tratica  of  government,  the  most  perfect  disoiplmo  prevailed,  while  aU  the  atudenta  loved 
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communuy  in  ikis  pnrt  of  tho  country,  , mil  his  (lo'otli  w""'™  I  '  fc"r.  "^^  "''  '^'^ 


^iron.  /rom  (Ae  Jtferfino  rooii. 
.l,''E°i'"'^''™''  flouri'bing  town  of  Akron,  the  county  , eat  is  on 
he  Portage  summit  of  the  Ohio  oanal,  at  the  junction  of  the  Penn° 
sylvanta  can.],  36  „ile.  from  Cleveland  and  1  io  northeast  of  Colum- 
,W  .„  I  T"  "^  S"  """  ■'  '■"■"»<'  <■"■"  «  Greek  word  sisnify. 
mg  an  eleya  ,on.  Akron  was  laid  out  in  1826,  where  South  IkZ 
now  ,s.  In  the  fall  of  the  .ame  year,  the  Irishlaborers  on  the  OMo 
canal  put  un  about  100  cabins.  South  Akron  grew  rapidly  for  a 
few  years;  Ut  in  1832,  some  buildings  were  put  up  hS  a  mile 
tarther  north,  and  business  in  a  short  tiSie  centered  here  In  1?27 
the  Ohio  canal  was  finished  from  Cleyeland  to  this  place.  In  1841 
Akron  was  made  the  county  scat  of  the  new  cou'Lty  of  Suiimi  ' 
The  same  year  the  canal  connecting  Akron  with  Bcayer  P°  was 
opened,  and  a  .lew  i„»petus  giyen  to  the  town  by  these  ad;antagrs! 
odS'inSTWff^T-  '  C"g"«ational,  1  Baptist,  1  £- 

ohi?ch  20  Zi?  V7°'r""''fx  '  '^'""""'  ^'"'""■«".  "<'  '  Catholic 
onurcl^  20  mercantile  stores,  10  grocery,  4  drug  and  2  book  stores. 
4  woollen  factories,  2  blast  and  3  small  firnaces^  1  cardingmaS 
manufactory,  5  lio„,i„g  mills,  1  insurance  company,  1  b.ITn.w"! 
paper  pnntmg  offices,  and  a  great  yariety  of  Lch.nica"  esIabS- 


*  Abridged  from  ihe  Hui 


idson  Obeeirer  of  Sepi.  SSih,  1S33, 
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ments.  The  mercantile  business  of  this  town  is  heavy  and  constantly 
increasing,  and  immense  quantities  of  wheat  are  purchased.  The 
water  privileges  here  are  good,  and  manufacturing  will  eventually 
be  extensively  carried  on.  In  1827,  its  population  was  about  600 ; 
in  1840,  it  was  1664,  since  which  it  is  estimated  to  have  doubled. 
Two  miles  south  of  Akron  is  Summit  lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
on  the  summit  of  the  Ohio  canal.  Part  of  its  waters  find  their  waj 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  part  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

A  resident  of  Akron  has  given  us  some  facts  respecting  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  and  one  or  two  anecdotes,  which  we  annex. 

In  1811,  Paul  William^,  Amoa  and  Minor  Spicer  come  from  New  London,  Conn.,  and 
Klded  in  the  viciniry  of  Akron,  at  which  time  there  ytaa  no  other  white  s^lllemenl  between 
here  and  Sandusky.  We  give  an  anecdote  of  Minor  Spicer,  who  ■s  stall  hving  ^  Ak„„. 
In  Ihe  lale  war,  one  night  just  before  retiring,  he  heard  aome  one  call  m  front  of  his  house, 
and  wen.  out  and  saw  a  liige  Indian  with  two  rifles  in  his  hand,  and  a  deer  quartered  and 
hang  across  his  horse.  Spioer  inquired  what  he  wanted.  The  Indian  rcpi.ed  m  his  own 
dialect,  when  the  other  lold  hhn  he  mu.t  speak  English,  or  he  would  unhorse  htm.  He 
finally  gave  ihem  to  undeistand  that  he  wished  to  stay  over  night,  a  request  l^"}™  'E" 
fuctandy  granted.  His  rifles  were  placed  in  a  comer  his  venison  hung  up.  and  his  horse 
put  into  a  large  pig-stye,  the  only  stable  ailached  to  the  premises. 

•^  The  IndiafcJ.  o«t  a  piece  of  venison  for  Mrs.  Spioer  to  cook  for  him.  ?;hi<^h  she  ^d  m 
the  usual  way.  with  a  liberal  qnanlity  of  pepper  and  sail.  He  drew  ap  t"  ihe  table  and  cat 
but  a  mouthfn  or  two.  The  ftmily  being  ready  to  retire,  he  placed  hjs  ^f  IP'^g-ke^^  «"d 
tomahawk-in  Che  comer  with  his  rifles,  and  stretched  himself  upot.  the  hcarlh  before  he 
fire.  When  he  supposed  the  family  were  asleep,  he  raised  huuself  skiwly  from  1"^  "^^  "^ 
position  and  sat  npi^ht  on  the  hearth,  looking  stealthily  oyer  his  shoulder  to  see  if  all  w^ 
st7  He  then  ge?  upon  his  feet  and  stepped  lightly  ocro^  the  floor  to  h.s  imp  cinents  of 
death.  A.  this  junefure,  the  feelings  of  Spicer  and  bis  wife  may  be  well  !"»g'"«'l,  /•" 
they  were  only  feigning  sleep  and  were  intendy  watehmg.  The  Indian  again  stood  for  a 
moment  to  s^  if  he  had  awakened  any  one,  then  slowly  drew  from  its  scabbard  the  glit- 
tering  Bcalping-knife.  At  this  moment.  Spicer  was  about  puttmg  h^  hand  upon  his  rifle, 
which  stood  by  his  bed.  to  shoot  die  Indian,  but  concluded  to  'T" '^"l'"„^,^„7"^'!?"™; 
which  was  an  entirely  diflerent  one  frotn  what  he  had  anticipated,  for  the  Ind  an  ook  hold 
and  cut  a  niece  of  hia  venison,  weighing  about  two  pounds,  and  laying  it  on  the  live  coals 
'n  ilTt'^fwIrmed  Sh.  devou'redi  and  went 'to  sleep  Mrs  Spice^s  e-kmg  W 
not  pleased  him,  being  seasoned  too  high.  The  day  before,  he  ""4,'''^,.f^'"\''Cd 
selves  in  die  woods,  S.d  after  covering  his  parent,  under  a  log.  widi  his  blanket,  he  had 
wandered  undl  he  saw  Spicer's  light. 

James  Brown,  or  as  he  was  commonly  called.  '<  Jim  Brown  "  w^  one  of  *«  ^^^J-  ^' 
tiers  in  the  north  part  of  die  county.  He  «<■«  k"°«" 'hroughout  the  comitry  as  t^^^^^^ 
of  a  notorious  band  of  counterfeiters.  Few  men  have  pursued  diebusnessso  long  widiout 
being  convicted.  Aside  from  (his,  he  was  to  a  certain  extent  respected >r  he  i^d  the  ex- 
ternals of  a  eentleman  in  bis  conversation  and  address,  and  had  many  friends.  He  was  a 
fine  lookine  man  over  ebi  feet  in  height,  widi  a  keen,  penetrating  eye.  He  even  held  the 
X  of  uftice  of  rhc  pTaie  when  lit  Wrested,  He  had  often  been  tried  before,  and  as 
t:::L^r  tu..  he  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  from  J^f-^'J^^'^^^'l^'^. 

S-t^d^^at^C'i^^t^^r^ttr.^^^ 

time  to  time,  and  thereby  found  thefr  way  to  die  pemtentiary.    Many  anecdotes  are  re- 


brother  and  one  Taylor  once  suppUed  diemselves  with  counterfeit  miper,  and 
"""'"  .leans,  wheJe  they  purcha^d  a  ship  with  it  X^},rJjfJZ?tZ' 


lat=d  of  hir 

pm'.drf  »  New  0,1.™.  »h„.  4.,  p.,ob».d  .  .Up  w«l,  .t  ■"°  "•■;"■"■  "C;;' 
tolradmi  10  m.k.  luge  pmhma  ih.re  »llh  oom.,/..!  ~""  "■,"•  ,?''l,j  "  ,„ Trf 
A  JUcov.,,,  Uwm.wL  n,.d,,  .nd  ih.y  w,„  .pp,.ho.d.d  brfo»  ,Jwh"l  «•»••' 
H.  ,h.,.  .id  bioujln  b..k  fo,  MJ,b.it  ho  .».p,d  iy  »,n.g  ""  "'f?" .„7.  ff 'S 
„  ofcn,  th.t  It  •■.  .Bd  he  oould  not  b.  convlottd.  Ho.ovet.  m  IMS.  h.i  w..  laUn  tt. 
last  lim..  tried  at  Columbus,  and  ssntsuced  to  the  pemtentiary  tor  ten  years. 
arrested,  he  said,  "  Well,  boys  I  now  the  United  States 
floored  ;  but  I  ceuld  have  worried  out  a  county."  r  ■    i      n 

Two  miles  east  of  Akron,  stntl  on  both  sides  of  tile  LiUle  l,oya- 
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I^Umchury.from  the  Tallmaige  road. 

Stade"  T  k  r-'" '°  ''-''"."'"•'i  "■'»"  Akron  took  away  met  of 
IL,.  „1  ,i  """/"Pi-.o'iig.  kas  a  number  of  wealthy  inhab- 
itants and  the  manufacturmg  capital  is  increasing.  It  contains  2 
churches,  2  stores,  2  woollen,  3  comb  and  I   fire  engine  facto^  1 

tK™  .'.."".""S"  ;>"?.  ™<1  """er  mechanical  establishments. 
1  he  population  is  not  far  from  1000. 

This  village  is  in  the  township  of  Tallmadge.  The  first  nerma 
nent  settlement  inTallmadge  was  made  in  the  fall  of  ISoVrXn 
Ilie  Key.  Uayid  Bacon,  a  missionary  in  the  western  settlements 
assisted  by  JustmEFrink,  erected  a  log  house  on  the  south  Ihie 

.tls^T^lEg/ptrrSSt'/e-''  "°"'  "•'•     ™"  '"'  ^«' 

SSiXt'STfaS™ ""  "°°"  ="*"■■  '>"»' B-'i,  J*:  S 

The  village  of  Cuyahoga  Falls  is  4  miles  northeast  of  Akron  on 
llie  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  on  the  Cuyahoga  river,  ufan- 
ufacturmg  ,s  already  carried  on  here  to  a  large  Lteut,  and  the  place 
IS  perhaps  destmed  to  be  to  the  west  what  Lowell  is  to  the  east 
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The  Cuyoho™  lias  a  fall  here  of  more  than  200  feel  m  the  distance 
of  2i  miles  across  stratited  rocks,  which  are  worn  away  to  nearlj; 
this  depth  ill  the  course  of  this  descent.     In  the  ravine  thus  former 


are  a  series  of  wild  and  picturesque  views,  one  of  wliicli  i:^  repre- 
sented in  an  engraving  on  an  adjoining  page.  ,  -  ,     -     ■. 

The  Indians  called  Cuyahoga  Falls  "Coppacaw,"  which  signifies 
'^shedding  tears."  A  Mr.  0.,  an  early  settler  in  this  region,  was 
once  so  much  cheated  in  a  trade  with  them,  that  he  shed  tears,  and 
the  Indians  ever  afterwards  called  him  Coppacaw. 

The  viUas-e  was  laid  out  in  1837,  by  Birdseye  Booth,  grew  rapidly, 
and  in  1840  was  the  rival  of  Akron  for  the  county  seat.  It  contains 
1  Episcopal,  1  "Wesleyan  Methodist  and  1  Presbyterian  church,  1 
academv.  7  mercantile  stores,  I  bank,  1  insurance  office,  4  paper  2 
flouring' and  1  saw  mill,  2  furnaces,  2  tanneries,  1  fork  and  scythe, 
and  1  starch  factory,  4  warehouses,  and  about  1200  inhabitants. 

The  view  was  taken  from  near  the  Cleveland  road,  above  the  vil- 
lage, at  Stow's  quarry.  On  the  right  are  seen  the  Methodist  and 
Episcopal  churches,  in  the  centre  the  American  House,  and  on  the 
left  the  Cuyahoga  river,  the  lyceum  and  Presbyterian  church. 

The  township  of  Stow  in  this  county,  was  named  from  Joshua 
Stow  Esq.  of  Middlesex  countv.  Conn.  He  was  a  member  ot  the 
first  party  of  surveyors  of  the  Western  Reserve,  who  landed  at 
Conneaut,  July  4th,  179S.  Augustus  Porter,  Esq.,  the  principal  sur- 
veyor, in  his  history  of  the  survey,  in  the  Barr  manuscripts,  gives  the 
following  anecdote  of  Mr.  Stow. 

In  making  the  traverse  of  ihe  lake  shore,  Mr,  Slow  acled  aa  flag-man ;  he  of  course 
waaalwaya  in  advance  of  the  party:  ratlleanakea  were  plenty,  and  he  coming  first  upon 
those  in  onr  track,  killed  ihera.  I  had  mentioned  to  him  a  cire*n9l8iice  that  happened  K> 
me  in  1789  ■  beino  with  two  or  three  other  persona  ^ree  days  ra  the  wood  without  tood, 
we  had  kiUed  a  rattlesnake,  dressed  and  cooked  U,  and  whether  from  'Jf^^^^°7J^|;',^ 
of  the  flesh  or  the  particular  state  of  our  etor--'--  '  — ■'•'  ""'  '■•'•  "  "■ 
with  a  high  relish.  ^  Mr,  Slow  was  a  healthy,  a 
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<•  tht  lita  Jor,,  h.  kilW  and  .wune  t,i,  hi.  .ho.ld.r.  ind  .remd  hi.  h.dy  tmml 
w  sii:  or  eight  large  raldesnekee.  end  at  eight  e  pert  were  dreeeed,  ceoited  eed  eaten  hv 
luiKo'J'StSeKe."™-,:"""  '"■"''  "  ""  »™—"  rf  ■!.*  '™«  K 
Twinsbtirg  a  ploasant  village,  17  miles  northerly  from  Akron,  on 
Ifte  Ueveland  road,  contains  4  churches  and  about  40  diveilines. 
I  he  hterary  institute  situated  here,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev 
bamnel  Bisse  1,  is  a  flourishing  institution,  having  about  150  pupils. 
I  here  are  other  small  villages  in  the  county,  some  of  which  are 
thriving  places  Among  them  are  Clinton,  Tallmadge  Centre,  Mog- 
adore,  Richfield,  Ellis  Corners  and  Monroe  Falls. 


TRUMBULL. 

TraiEuit,  named  from  two  successive  governors  of  Connecticut, 
was  formed  m  1800,  and  comprised  within  its  original  limits  the 
whole  ()f  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve.  This  is  a  well  cultiva- 
ted and  wealthy  county.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  the  soil 
loamy  or  sandy.  In  the  northern  part  is  excellent  coal.  The  prin- 
cipa  products  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  grass,  wool,  butter,  cheese  and 
potatoes.  Mahoning  has  recently  been  formed  from  it  and  Columbi- 
Biana.  Ihe  following  is  a  list  of  its  townships  in  1840,  (exceptine 
JhatUmr  "  '  '"''  °'  "^'^'^S')  "'">  *«"■  population  at 

Bazetta,  1035    Gustavus,  1195    Mecca,  684 

Bloomfield,       554     Hartford,  1121     Mesopotamia      8a2 

Braceville,       880     Rowland,  1035     Newton  1456 

Bristol  803     Hubbard,  1242     Southington,       867 

Brooltfield,      1301     Johnston,  889     Vernon,  788 

Champion,        541     Kinsman,  954     Vienna'  969 

Farmington,  1162     Liberty,  1225    Warren,  1996 

iowicr,  931     Lordstown,        1107     Wethersfield,    1447 

Greene,  647 

The  population  of  these  townships,  including  the  whole  of  the 
present  rrumbull  county,  in  1840,  was  25,700,  or  43  inhabitants  to 
the  si)uare  mile.  The  population  of  Trumbull  in  1820,  was  15  546  ■ 
m  1830,  26,200,  and  in  1840,  38,070. 

Previous  to  the  settlement  of  this  county,  and  indeed  before  the 
survey  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Westei-n  Reserve  in  1796  salt 
was  manufactured  by  the  whites,  at  what  is  frequently  spoken 'of  as 
the  old  salt  works,"  which  were  situated,  we  are  informed  in  what 
IS  now  the  township  of  Wethersfield,  on  or  near  the  Mahonini 
I  hejr  were  known  to  the  whites  as  early  as  1765,  and  are  indicated 
on  tvans'  map  published  that  year.  Augustus  Porter,  Esq.,  who  had 
charge  of  the  first  surveying  party  of  the  Reserve,  thus  alludes  to 
these  works  m  the  Barr  Mas.,  in  connection  with  the  historv  of  his 
survey.  ^ 
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Tlipse  works  were  said  to  have  been  ealahliahed  and  occupied  by  Gen.  Parsons,  of  Con- 
necticut, by  permission  of  the  governor  of  that  state.  At  the  place  we  found  a  smallpieoe 
of  open  ground.  Bay  2  or  3  acres,  and  a  plank  vat  of  16  or  18  feet  square,  and  4  or  5  feel 
deep,  set  in  the  ground,  whieh  was  full  of  water,  and  kettles  for  boiling  salt ;  the  nnmber 
we  could  not  BBcertain,  but  the  vat  seemed  to  be  full  of  them.  An  Indian  and  a  squaw 
were  boiling  water  for  salt,  but  from  appearances,  with  poor  success. 

Amzi  Atwater,  Esq.,  now  of  Portage  county,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  surveying  party  of  the  Reserve,  in  a  communication  to  us,  says: 

It  was  understood  that  Gen.  Parsons  had  some  kind  of  a  grant  from  the  state  of  Con- 
neeticul,  and  came  on  there  and  commenced  making  salt,  and  was  drowned  on  his  return  at 
Beaver  Falls,  On  the  first  map  made  of  the  Reserve  by  Mr.  Seth  Pease.m  1793,  a  tract  wsa 
marked  off  and  designated  aa  "  the  salt  spring  tract."  I  have  understood  that  the  heirs  ot 
Gen.  Patsons  advanced  some  claims  to  that  tract,  but  I  believe  without  success.  At  an 
early  pan  of  the  'cttlement  considerable  exertions  were  made  by  Reuben  Harmon  Lsq 
to  establish  salt  works  at  that  place  but  the  water  was  too  weak  to  mike  it  profitable 


Tubltc  Square  Warren 
Wan  en,  the  county  seat,  is  on  the  Mahonmg  river  and  Oliio  and 
Penn  canal,  161  miles  ne  of  Columbus  and  77  fiom  Pittsbuigh 
It  IS  a  well  built  and  verv  pleasant  town,  thiough  which  beautifully 
winds  the  Mahonmg  In  the  centie  is  a  handsome  public  square, 
on  which  stands  the  court  house.  In  June,  1846,  this  village  was 
visited  by  a  destructive  fire,  which  destroyed  a  large  riumber  of 
buildings  facing  one  side  of  the  public  square,  since  built  up  with 
beautiful  stores.  Warren  was  laid  out  in  1801,  by  Ephraim  Quinby, 
Esq.,  and  named  from  Moses  Warren,  of  Lyme.  The  town  plat 
is  one  mile  square,  with  streets  crossing  at  right  angles.  Warren 
contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  I  Methodist  and  1 
Disciple's  church,  about  20  mercantile  stores,  3  newspaper  printing 
offices,  2  flour  mills,  1  bank,  1  woollen  factory  and  a  varietjr  of 
mechanical  establishments ;  in  1840,  its  population  was  1066 ;  it  is 
now  estimated  at  IGOO. 

In  a  grave-yard  on  the  river's  bank  lie  the  remains  of  the 
Hon.  Zephaniah  Swift,  author  of  Swift's  Digest,  and  once  chief 
justice  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  He  died  here  September  2?th, 
1S93,  at  the  age  of  64  years,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  son  and  daughter. 
We  annex  some  facts  connected  with  the  settlement  of  this  place 
and  vicinity,  from  the  narrative  of  Cornelius  Feather,  in  the  Msa.  of 
the  Ashtabula  Historical  Society. 
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Th«  plat  of  Warren  in  September,  180O,  comained  but  two  log  cBbins,  one  rf  which 
IXr 7^1,  ''  ^^PJj^P''"'!"  Q'-'nl-y-  -"ho  was  proprietor  of  the  town  and  aftetwarde 
judge  of  Ihe  com.  He  bmli  hm  cabjn  in  ];99,  The  other  was  occupied  by  Wra.  Fen- 
wn.  who  bu.lt  hie  m  1793.  On  the  27th  of  this  mowh,  Cornelius  Feather  and  Davison 
Benton  arrived  from  Washington  county,  Fa.  At  this  lime,  Quinby-a  cabin  eonsisied  of 
three  apBrtmenta,  a  kitchen,  bedroom  and  jaH,  although  but  one  priaoner  was  ever  con- 
nned  in  it,  viz :  Perger  Shehigh,  for  threatening  the  life  of  Judge  Youog,  of  Youugstown. 
ihe  whole  setilements  of  whites  within  and  about  the  settlement  of  Warren,  lonsisted 
01  IbBettler8,viz:  Henryand  John  Laue,  Benj.  Davison,  Eeq.,  Meahach  Case,  Capt  John 
rh^"'.S.7''  t}"  ^V'"-  ■^"'"""  ^'""^  ""'1  ^^^•'"^  Leffingwell.  Hen;y  Lane, j", 
Charles  Daily,  Edward  Jones,  George  Loveless  and  Wm.  Tucker,  who  had  been  a  spy  five 
years  nnder  Capt,  Brady.  " 

At  this  time,  raltlesnakea  abounded  in  some  places.  And  there  was  one  adventure  with 
them  worth  recordmg,  which  tooli  place  in  Braceville  township. 

A  Mr;  Oviaii  was  informed  that  a  considerable  nnmber  of  huge  rattlesnakes  were  scat- 
lered  over  a  certain  tract  of  miderness.  The  old  man  asked  whether  there  was  a  ledge 
of  ocks  in  the  v,cmuy,  which  way  the  declivity  inclmed,  and  if  any  spring  issued  out 
of  the  ledge  Being  anawered  in  the  affirmative,  the  old  man  rejoined,  ■'  we  will  go  about 
anJT  °{^%''"f  '■"f  some  sport "  Accordingly  they  proceeded  through  the  woods  weU 
hv  sfi^n  ^^A  ,  ^"'i  T,  '^f  Y'^^-S">»r,d.  they  cautiously  ascended  the  hill,  step 
oy  step,  m  a  eolid  column  Suddenly  the  enemy  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  men  found  them- 
selves completely  Buironnded  by  hosts  of  raitlesmakes  of  enormous  size,  and  a  huge  squadron 
of  black  snakes  No  ume  was  lost.  At  the  signal  of  the  rattlmg  of  the  snakcs/lhe  ac- 
tion commenced,  and  hot  and  fiiriqus  was  the  fight.  In  short,  the  snakes  beat  a  retreat 
Tw  f  A  T  """  <=';'*e''^''"S  with  all  their  might.  When  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  ledge, 
ihey  found  the  ground  and  rocks  in  pUces  almost  covered  with  snakes  retreaUng  into  their 
dens.  Afterwards  the  slam  were  collected  into  heaps,  and  found  to  amount  ^S,  a  eood 
poraon  of  which  were  larger  than  a  man's  leg  below  the  calf,  and  over  5  fcet  in  length 

Ihe  news  ol  this  den  of  venomous  eerpenia  being  spread,  it  was  agreed  that  the  narra- 
tor and  two  more  young  men  in  Warren,  and  three  in  Braceville,  should  make  war  upon  it, 
unt^the  enakee  should  be  principally  destroyed,  which  was  actually  accomplished 

One  ou'cumatance  J  should  relate  in  regard  lo  snake-huntmg.  Having  procured  an  in- 
s  rumen  like  a  vey  long  chisel,  with  a  handle  8  or  9  feel  long,  I  proceeded  lo  the  ledge 
TnTe'riT  7  *^a'r*S^  bodyof  a  butternut  tree,  lying  slanUng  over  a  broad  crevS 
i^.J  ki    ,     '  ^  ^r;  'I^.^P'  '■^^  '"■"'"'  "f  '"^''^^  •"'^  literally  covered  with  the  yellow 

Wot  ^"v  l^f^Tw'  /  ^'^^n  '"'T"  r^"^  '"  "'y  "Sht  hand,  ready  to  give  the  dead^ 
blow,  my  left  bold  of  a  small  branch  to  keep  my  balance,  when  both  my  feet  slipped,  and 
i  came  wilhm  a  haira  breadth  of  plungmg  headlong  into  the  den.  Nothing  but  the  small 
^Ifl,  "^  r  ^T  "  ""T  ''/"^J"  ^'"^-  ^'  ^  '""^''  ""'  '"'V«  g""*"  f-ut,  had  thereTeen 
no  snakes,  the  rocks  on  all  sides  bemg  nearly  perpendicular.  It  was  a  mercifid  and  provi- 
dential  escape.  i/."vi 

In  August,  1800,  a  serious  affair  occurred  with  the  Indians,  which 
spread  a  gloom  over  the  peaceful  prospects  of  the  new  and  scat- 
tered settlements  of  the  whites,  the  history  of  which  we  derive 
from  the  above-mentioned  source. 

Joseph  M'Mahon,  who  lived  near  the  Indian  aetllemenl  at  the  Salt  Springs,  end  whose 
ftmily  had  suffered  consWemble  abuse  at  different  times  fiom  the  Indians  in  his  ab™, 
was  at  work  with  one  Richard  Story,  on  an  old  Indian  plantation,  near  Warren.  On 
1-nday  of  th.a  week,  during  hia  absence,  the  Indians  coming  down  the  creek  to  have  a 
Swf-i;.;  I  '^  li^l^^^S'""'''  """^  "^""^^  "'^  ^""'^y-  ""^  «"="?  Capt.  George, 
^Z,  i'  f ^'1^  r  ^  ''V''f '"',^  ''™''  '''''"'  ""^  ">"  tomahawk,  and  the  Indian^ 
threatened  to  kill  the  whole  &mily.  Mrs.  M'Mahon,  although  terribly  alarmed,  was  nn! 
able  to  get  word  to  her  husbund  before  noon  the  next  day 

,h.h^!""!'^i^""^  "/"'  ^'^^d  »°  g"  immediately  to  the  Indian  camp  and  kill 
the  whole  tribe  but  on  a  httlo  reflection,  they  desisted  from  this  rash  purpose  and  con- 

By  the  advice  of  Quinby,  all  the  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  mustered  on 
Sundav„,orni...™;stingon4menand2bo_j.%njlertbecomman7ofl^^^^^^^ 

f   r.  „„  .,=„„     „._  J  -g  jaaki  „ar  or  peace  as  ciroumBtan- 
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When  wUhin  half  a  mUe  of  the  camp,  Quinby  proposed  a  halt,  and  aa  he  was  w<U  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  ihe  Indians,  they  having  dealt  trequentlf  at  his  tavern,  it  was  re- 
solved that  he  should  proceed  alone  to  the  camp,  and  inquire  into  the  cause  of  their  out- 
rageous conduct,  and  ascertain  whether  they  were  for  peace  or  war.  Quinby  started 
alone,  leaving  the  reel  behind,  and  e'™is  direction  to  Lane  that  if  he  did  not  return  in 
half  an  hour,  he  might  expect  riiat  the  savages  had  killed  him,  and  that  he  should  then 
march  his  company  and  engage  in  battle.  Quluby  not  returning  at  the  appointed  time, 
they  marched  rapidly  to  the  camp.  On  emerging  from  the  woods  they  discovered  Qmnby 
in  close  conversation  with  Capl.  George.  He  informed  hia  patty  that  they  had  threatened  to 
kid  M'Mahon  and  his  family.and  Story  and  his  femlly.  for  it  seems  the  latter  had  inflicted 
chastisemenl  on  the  Indians  for  stealing  his  liquor,  particularly  on  one  ugly-looking,  lU- 
lempered  fellow,  named  Spotted  John,  from  having  his  face  shotted  all  over  withbau'  moles. 
Capt.  George  had  also  declared,  if  ihe  whiles  had  come  down  the  Indians  were  ready  to 

"The  whites  marched  directly  up  to  the  camp,  M'Mahon  first  and  Story  neit  to  him. 
The  chief,  Capt.  George,  snatched  hia  tomahawk  which  was  sticking  in  a  tree,  and  flour- 
ishing  it  in  the  air,  walked  up  to  M'Mahon,  saying,  "  1/  you  kill  me,  I  vull  lie  here— if 
I  kill  you,  yoa  shall  lie  there  .'"  and  then  ordered  his  men  to  prime  and  tree  I  Instantly 
as  the  tomahawk  was  about  to  give  the  deadly  blow,  M'Mahon  sprang  back,  raised  his  gun 
already  cocked,  pulled  the  trigger,  and  Capt,  George  fell  dead.  Story  took  for  hia  mark 
the  ugly  savage.  Spotted  John,  who  was  at  that  moment  placmg  his  famdy  behmd  a  tree, 
and  shot  him  dead,  the  same  ball  passing  through  his  squaw's  neck,  and  the  shoulders  ot 
his  oldest  pappoos,  a  girl  of  ahonl  thirteen. 

Hereupon  the  Indians  tied  with  horrid  yells  ;  the  whites  holly  pursued  for  some  distance, 
firing  as  &st  as  possible,  yet  wilhont  effect,  while  the  women  and  children  screamed  and 
ecreeehed  piteously.  The  party  then  gave  np  the  pursuit,  returned  and  buried  the  dead 
Indians,  and  proceeded  to  Warren  to  consult  for  their  safety. 

It  being  ascertained  thai  the  Indians  had  taken  the  route  to  Sandusky,  on  Monday 
morning  James  Hillman  was  sent  through  the  wilderness  to  overtake  and  treat  with  them. 
He  came  up  with  them  on  Wednesday,  and  cautioualy  advanced,  they  being  at  fi^t  suspi- 
cious  of  him.  But  making  known  his  mission,  he  ofl-ered  them  lirsl  $100,  then  $900,  and 
so  on,  to  $500,  if  they  would  treat  with  him  on  just  terms,  reinrn  to  their  homes  and  bury 
the  hatchet.  Bat  to  all  his  overtures  they  answered,  "  No !  No  !  No !  we  will  go  to  San- 
dusky and  hold  a  council  with  the  chie6  there."  HUhnan  replied, "  yon  wiU  hold  a  couna! 
there,  light  the  war  torch,  rally  all  the  warriors  ihronghont  ihe  forests,  and  with  savage  bar- 
barity, come  and  attempt  a  general  massacre  of  all  yonr  friends,  the  whites,  throughodt 
the  N.  W.  Territory."  They  rejoined,  "  that  they  would  lay  the  ease  before  the  council, 
and  within  fourteen  days,  four  or  iive  of  theu  number  should  return  with  instructions,  oa 
what  terms  peace  could  be  restored."* 

Hillman  returned,  and  aU  the  white  settlers  from  Youngstown  and  the  surrounding  set- 
tlements, garrisoned  at  Quinby's  house  in  Warren,  constructed  port-boles  through  the  logs 
and  kept  guard  night  and  day.  ,    v  . . 

On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the  people  garrisoned,  a  circumstance  struck  them  with 
terror  John  Lane  went  out  into  the  woods  a  Uule  distance,  one  cloudy  day,  and  misang 
his  way  gave  some  alarm.  In  the  evening,  a  man's  voice  known  to  be  his,  was  heard  sev- 
eral Unies,  and  in  the  same  dkeotion  twelve  or  fourteen  succeBsive  reports  of  a  ^11,  It 
was  judged  that  the  Indians  had  relumed,  caught  Lane,  confined  him  and  compelled  him 
to  halloo,  wiih  threats  of  death  if  he  did  not,  under  the  hope  of  enticing  the  whiles  into 
BD  ambush,  and  maseacreing  ihem. 

In  the  morning,  as  these  noises  continued,  Wm.  Crooks,  a  resolute  man,  went  out  cau- 
tiously to  the  spot  whence  they  proceeded,  and  found  that  Lane  had  dislocated  hie  ancle 
in  makmg  a  misstep,  and  could  not  get  into  the  fort  without  assistance. 

The  little  party  continued  to  keep  guard  until  the  fourteealh  day,  when  esaetly  accord- 
ing to  contract,  four  or  five  Indiana  returned  with  proposals  of  peace,  which  were,  that 
M'Mahon  and  Slory  should  be  taken  to  Sandusky,  tried  by  Indian  laws,  and  if  guilty, 
punished  by  them.  This  they  were  told  could  not  be  done,  as  M'Mahon  was  already  a 
prisoner  under  the  laws  of  the  whites,  in  the  jail  at  Pittsburgh,  and  Story  had  fled  out  ol 
the  country,  .         ,        ,         ,  „         ,   a     r-^  ■ 

M'Mahon  was  brought  to  Youngstown  and  tried  witti  pradence,  General  St.  Uair 
chief  judge.     The  only  lestunony  thai  could  be  received  of  all  those  present  at  the  tragedy, 

»  For  a  more  fiiU  and  perfectly  reliable  statement  of  Hillman'a  agency  in  this  affair,  sea 
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«KB  a  boy  who  took  no  pan  in  the  afiair,  who  stood  close  by  Capt.  George  wheti  he  said, 
"  If  yoQ  kill  me,  I'll  lie  here  ;  if  I  kill  jou,  you  will  lie  there."  A  young  married  woman 
who  had  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians,  was  brought  to  testify  as  she  understood  the 
langnage.  She  affirmed  that  the  words  signified,  that  if  M'Mahon  should  kill  Captain 
George,  the  Indians  should  not  seek  restitution  ;  nor  should  the  whites  if  M'Mahon  were 
killed.  In  regard  to  the  death  of  Spotted  John,  the  Indians  finally  claimed  nothing,  aa  he 
waa  an  ugly  fellow,  belonging  to  no  tribe  whatever. 

The  Indians  again  took  up  their  old  abode,  re-buried  the  bodies  of  their  alata  down  the 
river  two  or  three  miles,  drove  down  a  stake  at  the  head  of  each  grave,  hung  a  new  pair 
of  buckskin  breeches  on  each  stake,  saying  and  expecting  that  "  at  the  end  of  thirty  days 
they  would  rise,  go  to  the  North  Sea,  and  hunt  and  kill  the  white  bear."  An  old  pious 
Indian  said,  "  No !  they  will  not  rise  at  the  end  of  thirty  days.  When  God  comes  at 
the  last  day,  and  calls  all  the  world  to  rise  and  come  to  jadgment,  then  they  will  rise." 

The  Indians  nightly  carried  good  supplies  of  cooked  venison  to  the  graves,  which  were 
evidently  devoured.  A  white  settler's  old  slut,  with  s  Utter  of  six  or  eight  pups,  nightly 
visited  die  savory  meats,  as  they  throve  most  wonderfully  during  the  thirty  days. 

The  Hon.  Joshua  R.  Gidtiings  in  a  note  to  the  above,  says : 
M'Mahon  served  afterwards  in  the  war  of  1813,  and  in  the  northwestern  army  under 
Gen.  Harrison.  In  the  battle  with  the  Indians  on  the  Peninsula,  north  of  Sandusky  bay, 
on  the  23th  of  September  of  that  year,  he  was  wounded  in  the  side.  After  his  recovery, 
he  was  discharged  in  November  and  started  for  home.  He  left  Camp  Avery,  in  Huron 
county,  and  took  the  path  to  the  old  Portage,  Being  alone  and  happening  to  meet  a  party 
of  Indians,  he  lell  a  victim  to  their  hostility. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  the  first  missionary  on  the  Reserve,  re- 
sided for  eight  years  at  Gustavus,  in  this  county.  He  was  born  at 
Wilbraham,  Mass.,  in  1757,  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  revolu- 
tionarj'  war,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1785,  in  1787  was  or- 
dained as  minister  over  a  church  in  Blandford,  Mass.,  where  he  re- 
mained for  14  years. 

In  1800,  such  an  opportunity  for  usefulness  offered  as  he  had  long  wished  for.  The  mis- 
sionary societies  of  the  eaEtern  slates,  had  for  many  years  been  desirous  of  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Indians  which  then  dwelt  in  the  northern  portion  of  Ohio. 

At  their  instance,  Mr.  Badger  made  a  visit  to  this  country  daring  that  year,  and  was  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  opportunity  of  usefiilness,  which  his  residence  among  the  Wyandola 
and  other  tribes  would  afford,  that  he  returned  after  his  family,  and  since  that  time  his 
laboiB  have  been  principally  divided  between  the  Western  Reserve,  and  the  country  bor- 
dering on  the  Sandusky  and  Maumee  rivers.  Among  his  papers,  the  writer  finds  certifi- 
cates of  his  appointment  to  the  several  missionary  stations  on  the  Reserve  and  at  Lower 
Sandusky,  as  also  commi»ions  of  the  post-master's  appointment,  for  the  several  places 
where  he  has  from  time  to  time  resided.  Mr.  B's  labors  among  the  scattered  inhabitants 
on  the  Reserve,  and  the  Indians,  were  arduous  and  interesting.  Many  incidents  common 
to  frontier  life  are  recorded  in  his  journals.  His  duties  as  a  missionary  were  all  feiihiiilly 
discharged,  and  he  paw  this  portion  of  the  west  grow  up  under  his  own  eye  and  teaching. 

In  1812,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  army  by  Gov.  Meigs.  He  was  at  Fort  Meigs 
during  the  seigB  of  1813 — and  through  the  war  was  attached  to  Gen.  Harrison's  com- 
mand.    He  removed  from  Trumbull  county  in  1835,  to  Plain  township,  Wood  county. 

Mr.  Badger  was  a  man  of  energy,  perseverance  and  fine  intellectual  endowments.  His 
namrally  strong  and  brilhant  mind  retained  all  its  power,  until  within  the  last  three  years 
of  his  life.  He  was  a  faithfid  and  devoted  christain.  He  ardently  loved  his  fellow  men— 
his  God  he  loved  supremely.  Few  men  have  ever  lived,  who  have  given  such  an  un- 
equivocal proof  of  christian  meekness  and  submission— few  whose  labors  have  more  highly 
adorned  the  great  and  responsible  profession  of  the  ministry.  Full  of  years,  and  of  honors, 
and  possessing  the  paternal  affection  of  a  people,  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  re; 
gard  him  as  a  fetber.be  has  at  length  gone  to  his  final  accouot.*     Hediedinie46,aged89. 

Newton  Falls  is  9  miles  westerly  from  Warren,  on  the  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  canal,  in  the  forks  of  the  east  and  west  branches  of 
the  Mahoning,  which  unite  just  below  the  village.     This  flourishing 

•  From  the  Perrysburg  Miami. 
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town  has  sprung  into  existence  within  the  last  12  years  ;  it  was  laid 
out  hy  Thomas  D.  Webb,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Dubois.  The  water 
power  is  good ;  it  is  an  important  point  of  shipment  on  the  canal,  and 
its  inhabitants  are  enterprising.  It  contains  1  Congregational,  1 
Methodist,  1  Baptist  and  1  Disciples  church,  5  mercantile  stores,  3 
forwarding  houses,  1  woollen  factory,  1  paper  mill,  and  about  900 
inhabitants. 

Niles,  on  the  Mahoning  river  and  on  the  canal,  5  miles  southerly 
from  Warren,  contains  3  churches,  3  stores,  1  blast  furnace,  roiling 
mil!  and  nail  factoiy,  1  forge  and  grist  milt,  and  about  300  inhabi- 
tants. There  is  some  water  power  here.  In  the  vicinity  are  large 
quantities  of  excellent  iron  ore  and  coal.  In  Braceville  township 
is  a  Fourierite  association,  said  to  be  in  a  properous  condition. 


TUSCARAWAS. 

Tuscarawas  was  formed  from  Muskingum,  Feb.  15th,  1808. 
The  name  is  that  of  an  Indian  tribe,  and  in  one  of  their  dialects,  sig- 
nifies "  open  mouth."  This  is  a  fertile,  well-cultivated  county,  partly 
level  and  partly  rolling  and  hilly.  Iron  ore  and  coal  abound.  It 
was  first  permanently  settled  about  the  year  1803,  by  emigrants 
from  western  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  many  of  whom  were  of 
German  origin.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  oats,  com 
and  potatoes.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  townships  in  18,40,  with 
their  population. 


Bucks, 

1547 

Mill, 

1225 

Union, 

945 

Clay, 

864 

Oxford, 

826 

Warren, 

1173 

Dover, 

2247 

Terry, 

1381 

Warwick, 

864 

Fairfield, 

866 

Rush, 

1293 

Washington, 

,    978 

Goshen, 

1885 

Salem, 

1121 

Wayne, 

2142 

Jefferson, 

992 

Sandy, 

1445 

York, 

865 

Lawrence, 

1523 

Sugar  Creek, 

1450 

The  population  of  Tuscarawas,  in  1820,  was  8328 ;  in  1830, 
14,298 ;  and  in  1840,  25,632,  or  39  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

Several  years  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Ohio,  the  Moravians 
had  a  missionary  establishment  in  the  present  limits  of  this  county, 
which  was  for  a  time  broken  up  by  the  cruel  massacre  of  ninety-six 
of  the  Indians  at  Gnadenhutten,  March  8th,  1782.  _  The  history  of 
the  Moravian  mission  we  annex  in  a  communication  from  James 
Patrick,  Esq,,  of  New  Philadelphia. 

The  first  white  inhabitants  of  Tuscarawas  county,  were  the  Moravian  missionariea  and 
their  femiliee.  The  Rev.  Frederick  Post  and  Rev.  John  Heokewelder  had  penetrated  thus 
fer  into  the  wilderaesa  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Their 
first  visits  west  of  the  Ohio  date  as  early  as  the  years  1761  and  '69.  Other  misaionary 
auahariea  were  sent  out  by  that  society,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  Christian  reli- 
gion among  the  Indians.  Among  these  was  the  Rev.  David  Zeisberger,  a  man  whoBB 
devotion  to  the  cause  was  attested  by  the  hardships  he  endured  and  the  dangers  he  encoun- 
tered. 

Had  the  same  pacific  policy  which  governed  the  society  of  Friends  in  iheir  first  «liw- 
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ment  of  eastern  Pennaylvanin,  been  adopted  by  the  white  settlers  of  the  we»t,  the  efforts 
of  the  Moravian  missionaries  in  Ohio  would  have  been  more  eucceasful.  But  our  western 
pioneerawerenot,  either  by  profession  or  practice,  friends  of  peace.  They  had  an  instinc- 
tive hatred  to  the  aborigines,  and  were  only  deterred,  by  their  inability,  from  exlerminatiDg 
the  race.  Perhaps  the  acts  of  cruelty  practiced  by  certain  Indian  tribes  on  prisoners  taken 
in  previous  contests  with  the  whites,  might  have  aided  to  produce  (his  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  latter.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  effects  of  this  deep-rooted  prejudice  greatly  retarded  the 
eSorts  of  the  missianaries. 

They  had  three  stations  on  the  river  Tuscarawas,  or  rather  three  Indian  villages,  viz. : 
Shoenbruii,  Gnadenhutten  and  Salem.  The  site  of  the  first  is  about  two  milra  sonth  of 
New  Philadelphia  ;  seven  miles  farther  south  was  Gnadenhutten,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  present  village  of  that  name  ;  and  about  five  miles  below  that  was  Salem,  a  short 
distance  from  the  village  of  Port  Washington.  The  first  and  last  mentioned  were  on  the 
weal  side  of  the  Tuscarawas,  now  near  the  margin  of  the  Ohio  canal.  Gnadenhutten  ia 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  It  was  here  that  a  massacre  took  place  on  the  8lh  of  March, 
1789,  which,  for  cool  barbarity,  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  wars. 

The  Moravian  villages  on  the  Tuscarawas  were  situated  aboat  mid-way  between  the 
white  settlements  near  the  Ohio,  and  aome  warLke  tribes  of  Wyandots  and  Delawares  on 
the  Sandusky.  These  latter  were  chiefly  in  the  service  of  England,  or  at  least  opposed  to 
the  colonists,  with  whom  she  was  then  at  war.  There  was  a  British  station  at  Detroit,  and 
an  American  one  at  Fort  Pitt,  (Pittsburgh,)  which  were  regarded  as  the  nucleua  of  western 
operations  by  each  of  the  eontendmg  parties.  The  Moravian  villages  of  friendly  Indians 
on  the  Tuscarawas  were  situated,  as  the  saying  ia,  between  two  fires.  As  Christian  con- 
verts and  friends  of  peace,  both  policy  and  inclination  led  them  to  adopt  neutral  grounds. 
With  much  difficulty  they  sustained  thia  position,  partially  onraolested,  until  the  autumn  of 
1781.  In  the  month  of  August,  in  thai  year,  an  English  officer  named  Elliott,  from  De- 
troit, attended  by  two  Delaware  chiefe,  Pimoacan  and  Pipe,  with  three  hundred  warriors, 
viaited  Gnadenhutten.  They  urged  the  necessity  of  the  speedy  removal  of  the  Christian 
Indians  fiirther  west,  as  a  measure  of  safety.  Seeing  the  latter  were  not  inclined  to  take 
their  advice,  they  resorted  to  threats,  and  in  some  instances  to  violence.  They  at  last 
succeeded  in  their  object.  The  Christian  Indians  were  forced  to  leave  their  crops  of  com, 
potatoes  and  garden  vegetables,  and  remove,  with  then-  unwelcome  visitors,  to  ^e  country 
bordering  on  the  Sandusky.  The  miasionaries  were  laJien  prisoners  to  Detroit.  After  suf- 
fenng  severely  ftom  hunger  and  cold  during  the  winter,  a  portion  of  the  Indians  were  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  settlements  on  the  Tuscarawas,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  in  the 
corn  left  on  the  stalk  the  preceding  fall. 

About  one  hundred  and  fiiiy  Moravian  Indians,  including  women  and  children,  airived 
on  the  Tuscarawas  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  and  divided  into  three  parties,  ao  as  to 
work  at  the  three  towns  in  the  corn-fields.  Satisfied  that  they  had  escaped  from  the 
thraldom  of  their  less  civilized  brethren  west,  they  little  eipected  that  a  storm  was  gather- 
ing among  the  white  settlers  east,  which  was  to  burst  over  their  peaceful  habitations  with 
Each  direfiil  consequences. 

Several  depredations  had  been  committed  by  hostile  Indians,  about  this  lime,  on  the 
frontier  inhabitants  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  Virgmia,  who  determined  to  retaliate.  A 
company  of  one  hundred  men  was  raised  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Coi.  William- 
son, as  a  corps  of  volnnteer  mihtia.  They  set  out  for  the  Moravian  towns  on  the  Tusca- 
rawas, and  arrived  withm  a  mile  of  Gnadenhutten  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  March.  On 
the  morning  of  the  Gib,  finding  the  Indians  were  employed  in  their  corn-field,  on  the  neat 
side  of  the  river,  sixteen  of  Williamson's  men  crossed,  two  at  a  time,  over  in  a  large  sap- 
trough,  or  vesfel  used  for  retaining  sugar-water,  taking  their  riSes  with  them.  The  re- 
mainder went  into  the  village,  where  they  found  a  man  and  a  woman,  both  of  whom  they 
killed.  The  sixteen  on  the  west  side,  on  approaching  the  Indians  in  the  field,  found  them 
more  numerous  than  they  eipected.  They  had  their  arms  with  them,  which  were  nsuai 
on  snch  occasions,  both  for  purposes  of  protection  and  for  killing  game.  The  whites  ac- 
costed them  kindly,  told  them  they  had  come  to  take  them  to  a  place  where  they  would  be 
in  future  protected,  and  advised  them  to  quit  work,  and  return  with  them  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fort  Pitt.  Some  of  the  Indians  bad  been  taken  to  that  piece  in  the  preceding 
year,  had  been  well  treated  by  the  American  governor  of  the  fort,  and  been  dismissed  with 
tokens  of  warm  friendship.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  unsus- 
pecting Moravian  Indians  readily  surrendered  their  arms,  and  at  once  consented  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  advice  of  Colonel  Williamson  and  his  men.  An  Indian  messenger  waa  dis- 
patched to  Salem,  to  apprize  the  brethren  there  of  the  new  arrangement,  and  both  com- 
panies then  returned  to  Gnadenhutten.  On  reaching  the  village,  a  number  of  mounted 
mihtia  started  for  the  Salem  settlement, but  e'crthey  reached  it,  found  that  the  Moravian 
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IndinnB  at  that  place  had  already  left  their  com-fieUa,  by  the  advice  of  the  tncsgenger,  and 
were  on  the  read  to  join  their  brethren  at  Gnadeiihulten.  Measures  had  been  adopted  by  the 
militia  to  secure  the  Indians  whom  they  had  at  firal  decoyed  into  their  power.  They  were 
bound,  coniined  in  two  houses,  and  well  guarded.  On  the  arrival  of  Che  Indiana  from 
Salem,  {their  arms  tiaving  been  previously  secured  wilhout  suspicion  of  any  hostile  inten- 
tion,) they  were  also  fettered,  and  divided  between  the  two  prison-houses,  the  males  m  one, 
the  females  in  the  other.  The  number  thus  confined  in  both,  including  men,  women  and 
children,  have  been  estimated  from  nmety  to  ninety-sii. 

A  council  was  then  held  to  deiermme  how  the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  disposed  of. 
This  self-constituted  military  court  embraced  both  ofiicers  and  privalca.  The  late  Dr. 
Dodridge,  in  his  publislied  notes  on  Indian  wars,  &c.,  says:  "  Colonel  Williamson  put  iho 
question,  whether  the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  taken  prisoners  to  Fort  Pitt,  or  ^ut  to 
death?"  requesting  those  who  were  in  ftvor  of  saving  iheu  lives  to  step  ont  and  lonn  a 
second  rttnk.  Only  eighteen  out  of  the  whole  number  stepped  forth  as  advocates  of  mercy. 
In  these,  the  feelings  of  hnmanity  were  not  extinct.  In  the  majority,  which  was  large,  no 
sympathy  was  manifested.  They  resolved  to  murder  (for  no  other  word  can  express  the 
act)  the  whole  of  the  Christian  Indians  in  their  custody.  Among  these  were  several  who 
had  contributed  to  aid  the  missionaries  in  the  work  of  conversion  and  civiliiaiion — two  of 
whom  emigrated  from  New  Jersey  after  the  death  of  their  spiritual  pastor,  the  Rev.  David 
Brainard.  One  woman,  who  could  speak  good  English,  knell  before  the  commander  and 
begged  his  protection.  Her  supplication  was  unavailmg.  They  were  ordered  to  prepare 
for  death.  But  the  warning  had  been  anticipated.  Then-  firm  beUef  in  their  new  creed 
was  shown  ibnh  in  the  sad  hour  of  their  iribiilation,  by  religious  enercises  of  preparation. 
The  orisons  of  these  devoted  people  were  already  ascending  the  throne  of  the  Most  High ! 
— the  sound  of  the  Christian's  hymn  and  the  Christian's  prayer  found  an  echo  in  the  sur- 
roundmg  woods,  but  no  responsive  feelmg  in  the  bosoms  of  their  executioners.  With  gun, 
and  spear,  and  tomahawk,  and  scalping-knife,  the  work  of  death  progressed  in  these 
iUnghter-houses,  till  not  a  sigh  or  moan  was  heard  to  proclaun  tlie  existence  of  human  life 
within — all,  save  two — two  Indian  boys  escaped,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  to  be  witnesses  in 
after  times  of  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  while  man  towards  their  unfortunate  race. 

Thus  were  upwards  of  ninety  human  beings  hurried  to  an  untimely  grave  by  those  who 
should  have  been  their  legitunate  protectors.  After  committing  the  barbarous  act,  William- 
son and  his  men  set  fire  to  the  houses  containing  the  dead,  and  then  marched  off  ibr  Shoen- 
brun,  the  upper  Indian  town.  But  here  the  news  of  their  atrocious  deeds  had  preceded 
iherii.  The  inhabitants  had  all  fled,  and  with  thein  fled  for  a  time  the  hopes  of  the  mis- 
sionaries (o  establish  a  settlement  of  Christian  Indians  on  the  Tuscarawas.  The  fruits  of 
ten  years'  labor  in  the  cause  of  oiviUiation,  was  apparendy  lost. 

The  hospitable  and  friendly  character  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  had  extended  beyond 
iheir  white  brethren  on  the  Ohio.  The  American  people  looked  upon  the  act  of  William- 
son and  his  men  as  an  outrage  on  humanity.  The  American  Congress  fell  the  influence 
of  public  sympathy  for  their  fate,  and  on  the  3d  of  September,  1788,  passed  an  ordinance 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  in  the  work  of  civihiing  the  Indians. 
A  reninatil  of  le  scattered  flock  was  brought  back,  and  tvro  friendly  chieis  and  their  fol- 
lowers became  the  recipients  of  public  &vor.  The  names  of  these  chiefe  were  Killbuck 
and  White  Eyes.  Two  sons  of  the  former,  after  having  assumed  the  name  of  Henry,  out 
of  respect  to  the  celebrated  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  were  taken  to  Princeton  College 
to  be  educated.  White  Eyes  was  shot  by  a  hid,  some  years  afterwards,  on  the  waters  of 
Yellow  creek,  Columbiana  county. 

Three  tracts  of  land,  containing  four  thousand  acres  each,  was  appropriated  by  congress 
to  the  Moravian  society,  or  rather  to  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the 
heathen,  which  is  nearly  synonymous.  These  tracts  embrace  the  three  Indian  towns 
already  described,  and  by  the  provisions  of  the  patent,  which  was  issued  1798,  the  society 
was  constituted  trustees  for  the  Christian  Indians  thereon  settled.  Extraordmary  eflbrts 
wpre  now  made  by  the  society  in  the  good  work  of  civilization.  Considerable  sums  of 
money  were  expended  in  making  roads,  erecting  temporary  mills,  and  conslmcting  houses. 
The  Indians  were  collected  near  the  site  of  the  upper  town,  Shoenbran,  which  had  iieen 
burned  at  the  time  of  the  Williamson  expedition,  and  a  new  village,  called  Goshen,  erected 
for  their  habitations.  It  was  here,  while  engaged  in  the  laudable  work  of  educating  the 
Indian  in  the  arts  of  civilized  hte,  and  inculcating  the  principles  of  Christian  morality,  that 
two  of  the  missionaries,  Edvi^irds  and  Zeisberger,  terminated  their  earthly  pilgrimage. 
Tlieir  graves  are  yet  to  be  seen,  with  plain  tombstones,  in  the  Goshen  burying-ground, 
three  miles  south  of  New  Philadelphia. 

The  habits  and  character  of  the  Indians  changed  for  the  worse,  in  proportion  as  the 
whiles  settled  in  their  ncighborhoo 
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to  improve  the  couwty,  it  had  a  dlsaslroua  effect  upon  ihe  poor  Bidian.  In  addition  to  tho 
contempt  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  whites,  the  war  of  1812  revived  former  preju- 
ices.  An  occasional  mletoomae  with  the  Sandasky  Indians  had  been  kept  up  by  some 
of  those  at  Goshen.  A  portion  of  the  former  were  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  Amer- 
icana, and  the  murder  of  some  whites  on  the  Mohiccan,  near  Richland,  by  unknown  In- 
diBua,  tended  to  contimi  the  suspicion. 

'^''^0!,°='"'' T  =^"1™/"'  remained  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Abrani  Luckenbaeh,  unlil  the 
year  1823.  It  was  found  impossible  to  preserve  iheh  morals  free  from  contamination 
Iheir  mlerconrse  with  the  white  population  in  the  neighborhood,  was  gradually  sinkine 
them  into  deeper  degradatiou.  Though  the  legislature  of  Ohio  passed  an  act  prohibiting 
me  sale  ol  spintuoua  hquora  to  Indians,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  yet  the  law  was  either 
evaded  or  disregarded.  Drunken  Indians  were  occaaionally  seen  at  the  county  seat  or  ol 
Iheir  village  at  Goshen,  Though  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  appropriated  for  their  ben- 
elit  had  been  leased  out,  the  society  derived  very  liiile  profit  from  the  tenants  The  entire 
eipenses  of  the  Moravian  mission,  and  not  unftequeutly  the  support  of  aick,  infirm  or  des- 
titute IDDians  devolved  on  their  spiritnal  guardians.  Upon  representation  of  these  ftets. 
congresfl  was  mdueed  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  tend  to  the  removal  of  the  Indiana 
and  enable  the  sociely  to  divest  itself  of  the  trusteeship  in  the  land 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1833,  ati  agreement  or  treaty  was  entered  into  at  Gnadenhutlen 
between  Lewis  Cass,  then  governor  of  Michigan,  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales  and 
t.ewis  de  bchweinitz,  on  the  part  of  the  society,  as  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  retro- 
ctasion  of  the  land  to  the  government.  By  this  agreement,  the  members  of  the  society 
relmquished  their  right  as  trustees,  conditioned  that  the  United  States  would  pay  S6  854 
bemg  but  a  moiety  of  the  money  they  had  expended.  The  agreement  could  not  be  legal 
^thout  the  written  consent  of  the  Indians,  for  whose  benefit  the  land  had  been  donated 
These  embraced  the  remamder  of  the  Christian  Indians  formerly  settled  on  the  land  "  in- 
cluding Killbuck  and  his  descendants,  and  the  nephews  and  descendants  of  the  late  Captam 
White  Eyes,  Delaware  chiefe."  The  Goshen  Indians,  as  they  were  now  oaUed  repaired 
to  Detroit,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  contract.  On  the  8lh  of  November,  they 
!ngned  a  treaty  with  Governor  Cass,  in  which  they  relinquished  their  right  to  the  twelve 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Tuscarawas  county,  for  twenty-four  thousand  acres  in  one  of  the 
territories,  to  be  designated  by  the  United  Slates,  together  with  an  annuity  of  $400  The 
^tter  stipulation  was  clogged  with  a  proviso,  which  rendered  its  fiilfilnient  uncertam  The 
Indians  never  returned.  The  principal  part  of  them  took  np  their  residence  at  a  Moravian 
missionary  station  on  the  river  Thames,  in  Canada.  By  an  act  of  congress,  passed  May 
at.,  1B24,  their  former  mheritance,  comprising  the  Shoenbrun,  Gnadenhntten  and  Salem 
tracts,  were  surveyed  into  farm  lots  and  sold.'  In  the  foilowing  year  the  Ohio  canal  was 
located,  and  now  passes  close  to  the  site  of  the  three  ancient  Indian  villages.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  county  rapidly  mcreased,  and  their  character  and  its  aspect  have  consequentiv 
Changed.  A  few  years  more,  and  the  scenes  and  actors  here  described  will  be  fiirgotlen 
unless  preserved  by  that  an  which  is  preservative  of  the  histories  of  nations  and  of  men 
Goshen,  the  last  abidmg  place  of  the  Christian  Indians,  on  the  Tuscarawas,  is  now  occupied 
and  cultivated  by  a  German  farmer.  A  high  hill  which  overlooked  their  village,  and  which 
a  yet  covered  with  trees,  under  whose  shade  its  eemi-civiliied  inhabitants  perhaps  once 
stretched  their  hsiless  length,"  is  now  being  worked  in  the  centre  as  a  coal  mme  The 
twang  of  the  bow-string,  or  the  whoop  of  the  young  Indian,  is  succeeded  by  the  dull,  crash- 
ing sound  of  the  coal-oar,  as  it  drops  its  burden  into  the  canal  boat.  Yet  there  is  one  spot 
here  still  sacred  to  the  memory  of  its  former  occupants.  As  you  descend  the  south  side  of 
the  hill,  on  the  Zanesville  road,  a  small  brook  runs  at  its  base,  bordered  on  the  opposite  dde 
by  a  high  bank.  On  ascending  the  bank,  a  few  rods  to  the  right,  is  a  small  enclosed  grave- 
yard, overgrown  with  low  trees  or  brush-wood.  Here  lie  the  remains  of  several  Indiana 
with  two  of  their  spiritual  pastors,  (Edwards  and  Zeisberger,)  The  grave  of  the  latter 
IB  partly  covered  with  a  small  marble  slab,  on  which  is  the  followmg  insctiplion. 


DlVm  ZeiSBEKGER, 

who  was  born  11th  April,  1731,  in  Moravia, 
and  departed  this  life  7th  Nov.,  1808,  aged  87 
years,  7  months  and  6  days.  This  feithful  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  labored  among  the  Moravian 
Indians,  as  a  missionary,  during  the  last  siity 
years  of  his  life. 


•  The  writer  of  this  article  was  appoirled  agent  of  the  United  Stales  for  that  purposa. 
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Some  friendly  hand,  perhaps  a  relative,  placed  the  etone  on  the  giBTe,  many  yearn  Bfter 
the  decease  of  him  who  reals  beneath  it. 

Gnadenhutlen  is  still  a  email  village,  coatnining  120  sculs,  chiefly  Motavjana,  who  have 
a  neat  church  and  parsonage -house.  About  a  hundred  yards  east  of  the  town  is  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Indian  yiUage,  with  the  stone  fotindations  of  their  huto,  and  niarka  of  the 
conflagration  that  consumed  the  bodies  of  (he  slain  in  1782.  The  notice  which  has  been 
taken  of  this  tragical  affair  in  dilTtrent  publicalions,  has  given  a  mournful  celebrity  to  the 
spot  where  it  transpired.  The  intelligeni  traveller  often  stops  on  his  journey  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  graves  of  the  Indian  martyrs,  who  fell  vicluns  to  that  love  of  peace  which  is  the 
genuine  attribute  of  Christianity.  From  the  appearance  of  the  foundations,  the  village 
must  have  been  fbtmed  of  one  street.  Here  and  there,  may  be  eicavaled,  burnt  com  and 
other  relics  of  the  fire.  Apple  trees,  planted  by  the  misaionaries,  are  yef  slamiing.  sur- 
rounded by  rough  under-brush.  A  row  of  Lombardy  poplars  were  planted  for  ornament, 
one  of  which  yet  towera  aloft  undecayed  by  time,  a  natural  monument  to  tlie  memory  of 
those  who  are  interred  beneath  its  shade.  But  another  monument,  more  Builable.  to  the 
place  and  the  event  to  be  commemorated,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  creeled  at  no  distant  day. 
Some  eight  or  ten  individuals  of  the  town  and  neighborhood,  mostly  farmers  and  me- 
chanics, met  on  the  7th  of  October,  1843,  and  organized  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
closmg  the  area  around  the  place  where  the  bodies  of  the  Christian  Indians  are  buried, 
and  erecting  a  suitable  monument  to  their  memory.  The  two  prominent  ofHcers  selected 
were  Rev  Sylvester  Walle,  resident  Moravian  minister,  president,  and  Lewis  Peter,  treas- 
urer The  first  and  second  articles  of  the  constitution  declare  the  intention  of  the  "  Gita- 
den&utten  Momiment  Society"  to  be—"  to  make  judicious  and  suitable  improvements  upon 
the  plat  of  the  old  Indian  village,  and  to  erect  on  that  spot  an  appropriate  monument,  com- 
memorating the  death  of  96  Cbrialian  Indians,  who  were  murdered  th»re  on  the  8ih  day 
of  March,  A,  D.  1782."  It  is  fmlher  provided,  thai  any  person  paying  annually  the  aum 
of  one  dollar,  shall  be  considered  a  member ;  if  he  pay  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  or  add  to 
his  one  dollar  payment  a  sum  to  make  it  equal  to  that  amount,  he  is  considered  a  member 
for  Ufe.  Owing  to  the  circumHcribed  means  of  the  members,  and  the  comparative  ob- 
scurity of  the  vfllage,  the  fund  has  yet  only  reached  seventy  dollars,  whereas  five  hundred 
would  be  required  to  erect  any  thing  like  a  suitable  monument.  Whether  it  will  be  ulti- 
mately completed,  must  depend  on  the  liberahty  of  the  public.  Si;ily-five  yearn  have 
elapsed  since  the  Moravian  Indians  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  for  adhering  to  the  peace- 
able injunctions  of  their  religion.  Shall  the  disciples  of  Zeiaberger,  the  philanthropist,  the 
scholar,  and  the  Christian— he  who  labored  more  than  half  a  century  to  reclaim  the  wild 
roan  of  the  forest  from  barbarism,  and  shed  on  hia  path  the  light  of  civilisation — shall  no 
monument  perpeluate  the  benevolent  deeds  of  the  missionary— no  mseription  proclaim  the 
pious  fidelity  of  his  converts)  If  the  reader  feels  a  sympathy  for  the  cause  in  which  each 
became  a  sacrifice,  he  has  now  the  power  to  contribute  his  mite  in  transmitting  the  memory 
of  their  virtues  to  posterity. 

Miss  Mary  Heckewelder,  who  was  living  at  Bethlehem,  in  Pemi- 
sylvaiiia,  as  late  as  1843,  is  generally  said  to  have  been  the  first 
white  child  born  in  Ohio.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  noted  Mo- 
ravian missionary  of  that  name,  and  was  horn  in  Salem,  one  of  the 
Moravian  Indian  towns  on  the  Tuscarawas,  in  this  county,  April 
16th,  1781. 

Mr.  Dinsmore,  a  planter  of  Boone  county,  Ky.,  orally  informed 
Us  that  in  the  year  1835,  when  residing  in  the  parish  of  Terre  Bonne, 
La.,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  planter  named  Millehomme,  who 
informed  him  that  he  was  born  in  the  forest,  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Miami,  on  or  near  the  Loramie  Portage,  about  the  year  1774. 
His  parents  were  Canadian  French,  then  on  their  route  to  Louisiana. 

Half  a  mile  below  Bolivar  are  the  remains  of  Fort  Laurens, 
erected  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  named  from  the  president 
of  the  revolution  congress.  It  was  the  scene  of  border  warfare  and 
bloodshed.  The  canal  passes  through  its  earthen  walls.  The  par- 
apet walls  are  now  a  few  feet  in  height,  and  were  once  crowned 
with  pickets  made  of  the  split  trunks  of  trees.     The  walls  enclose 
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about  an  acre  of  land,  and  stand  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tusca- 
rawas. Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth  gives  the  annexed  history  of  this  work, 
m  feiliiman's  Journal. 

Fori  Laurena  was  etccled  in  the  fall  of  ihe  year  1778,  by  a  detachment  of  1000  men 
Irom  Fort  Pitt,  under  the  command  of  General  M'lntosh.  After  its  completion  a  garri- 
BOii  of  150  men  was  placed  in  it,  and  left  in  the  charge  of  Col.  John  Gibson,  while  the  rest 
ot  the  army  returned  to  Fort  Pitt.  It  was  established  at  this  earlv  day  in  the  country  of  the 
Indians,  seventy  miles  wesl  of  Fort  M'Inlosh,  with  an  espectalion  tbM  it  wonld  act  as  s 
salutary  check  on  their  ineursionB  into  the  while  eetllements  south  of  the  Ohio  river  The 
usnal  approach  "o  it  from  Fori  M'Intoeh,  the  nearest  milHary  station,  waa  from  the  mouth 
■  .  L  J^  •  °"''  """^  ""'  °^^°y-  "hich  latter  stream  heads  with  the  former,  and  puts  of 
into  the  Tuscarawas  just  above  the  fort.  So  uneipecled  and  rapid  were  the  movements 
of  General  M'Inlosh,  that  the  Indians  were  not  aware  of  his  presence  ui  their  country. 
Mitil  tjie  fort  was  completed.  Early  in  January,  1779.  the  Indians  mustered  their  war- 
riors  with  such  secrecy,  that  the  fort  was  invested  before  the  garrison  had  notice  of  their 
approach.  From  the  mannscrlpl  noles  of  Henry  Jolly,  Esq.,  who  was  an  actor  in  this,  as 
"  «  i?tV"  "V" "''  ""'*''  ""^'^^  °°  '^^  frontier,  I  have  copied  the  following  historical  facts. 

When  the  mam  army  left  ihe  fon  to  return  to  Fort  Pitt,  Captain  Clark  remained  be- 
lund  vvith  a  small  detachment  of  United  States  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  in  the 
inva,ids  and  artificers  who  had  tarried  to  finish  the  fort,  or  were  too  nnwell  to  march  with 
the  inam  army.  He  endeavored  to  take  the  advantage  of  very  cold  weather,  and  had 
marched  three  or  foar  miles,  (for  I  travelled  over  the  ground  three  or  four  times  soon  after,) 
when  he  was  fired  upon  by  a  sraaU  party  of  Indians  very  close  at  hand,  I  think  twenty  or 
thirty  paces.  This  discharge  wounded  two  of  his  men  shghty.  Knowing  as  he  did  thai 
his  men  were  unai  to  fight  Indians  in  their  own  fiishion,  he  ordered  them  to  reserve  their 
fire,  and  to  charge  bayonet,  which  being  promptly  eieculed,  put  the  Indians  to  flight,  and 
alter  pursuing  a  short  distance,  he  called  off  his  men  and  retreated  to  the  fort,  bringing  in 
the  wounded."  In  other  accounts  I  have  read  of  this  affair.it  is  stated  that  ten  of  Captain 
Clark  3  men  were  killed.  "  During  the  coid  weather,  while  the  Indians  were  lying  about 
the  fort,  although  none  had  been  seen  for  a  few  days,  a  parly  of  seventeen  men  went  out  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  in  fire-wood,  which  the  army  had  cut  before  ihey  left  the  place 
about  forty  or  fifty  rods  from  Ihe  fort.  Near  the  bank  of  the  river  was  an  ancient  mound; 
hehmd  which  lay  a  quantity  of  wood.  A  parly  had  been  out  for  several  preceding  morn- 
ings and  brought  in  wood,  supposing  the  Indians  would  not  be  watching  the  fon  in  such 
very  co.d  weather.  But  on  that  faial  mommg,  the  Indians  had  concealed  themselves  be- 
hmd  the  mound,  and  as  the  soldiers  passed  round  on  one  side  of  the  mound,  a  part  of  the 
Indiana  came  round  on  the  other,  and  enclosed  the  wood  pariy,  so  that  not  one  escaped. 
1  -aiaa  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  men  who  were  killed." 

The  published  statements  of  this  affair  say  that  ihe  Indians  enticed  the  men  out  in 
search  of  horses,  by  taking  off  their  bells  and  tmiding  Ihem ;  but  it  is  certain  thai  no 
horses  were  left  at  the  fort,  as  they  must  either  starve  or  be  stolen  by  the  Indiana  ;  so  that 
Wr  Jolly's  verazon  of  the  inoidenl  moat  be  correct.  During  the  siege,  which  continued 
until  the  last  of  February,  the  garrison  were  very  short  of  provisions.  The  Indians  bus- 
pected  this  lo  be  the  fiicl,  bul  were  also  nearly  starving  themselves.  In  this  predicament, 
Ihey  proposed  lo  the  garrison  ihat  if  they  would  give  them  a  barrel  of  flour  and  some 
meal,  they  would  raise  the  siege,  concluding  if  they  had  not  this  quantily  they  must  sur- 
render at  discretion  soon,  and  if  ihey  had  they  would  not  part  with  it.  In  this,  however, 
they  missed  their  object.  The  brave  Colonel  Gibson  turned  out  the  flour  and  meat 
promptly,  and  told  them  he  could  spare  it  very  well,  as  he  had  plenty  more.  The  Indians 
soon  after  raised  the  aiege.  A  runner  was  eeat  to  Fort  M'Intosh  with  a  atatemenl  of  their 
dBlress.  and  requesting  reinforcements  and  provisions  immediately.  The  inhabitants  south 
of  the  Ohio  volunteered  their  aid,  and  General  M'Intosh  headed  the  escort  of  provisions, 
which  reached  the  fort  in  safety,  but  was  near  being  aU  lost  from  the  dispersdon  of  the  pack- 
horses  m  the  woods  near  the  fort,  from  a  fright  occasioned  by  a  feu  dejoie  fired  by  the 
gamaon,  at  the  relief  The  fort  was  finally  evacuated  in  August,  1779,  it  being  found  un- 
tenable at  such  a  distance  fi^m  the  fronlierB  ;  and  Henry  JoUy  was  one  of  the  last  men 
who  left  It,  holding  at  ihat  time  in  the  conlinenlal  service  the  commission  of  ensign. 


New  Philadelphia,  the  county  seat,  is  100  miles  northeasterly 
from  Columbus.  It  is  on  the  east  hank  of  the  Tuscarawas,  on  a 
Urge  level  and  beautiful  plain.  It  was  laid  out  in  1804,  by  John 
inisely,  and  additions  subsequently  made.     The  town  has  improved 
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much  within  the  ii=t  fe  v     ei      ai  d  s  i  o  v  fl     r  sh  ng     It    ontains 
1  Presbvtenan    1  Met!    d  st  an  1  1  D   c  j  les     1    rcb    j  n  ercant  le 


all  ew  iNec  Fh  Uide 
Stores  2  print  ng  offices  1  oil  and  1  grist  mill,  1  woollen  factory, 
ai  d  a  p  pulat  on  est  n  ated  at  over  1000, 

In  tie  hte  war  s  e  Indians,  under  confinement  in  jail  in  this 
town,  were  saved  fiom  being  murdered  by  the  intrepidity  of  two  or 
three  individuals.  The  circumstances  are  derived  from  two  com- 
munications, one  of  jchich  is  from  a  gentleman  then  present. 

About  the  lime  of  Hull'fl  surrender,  several  persons  were  murdered  on  the  MohiccBD, 
neor  Mansfield,  which  crealed  great  niarm  and  escitement. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  three  Indians,  said  to  be  unfriendly,  had  arrived  at  Goshen. 
The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  created  much  alarm,  and  an  independent  company  of 
cavalry,  of  whom  Alexander  M'Connel  was  captain,  were  solicited  by  the  ciliiens  to  pnr- 
eue  and  take  them.  Some  half  a  drntcn,  with  their  captoin,  lumed  out  for  that  purpose. 
Where  daring  courage  was  required  to  achieve  any  hostile  movement,  no  man  was  mote 
aiitable  than  Alesander  MConnel.  The  Indians  were  traced  to  a  small  island  near 
Goshen.  M'Connel  plunged  his  horse  into  the  river  and  crossed,  at  the  same  time  order- 
ing his  men  to  follow,  but  none  chose  to  obey  hira.  He  dismounted,  hitched  his  horse,end 
with  a  pistol  in  each  hand  commenced  searching  for  them.  He  had  gone  but  a  few  steps 
into  the  interior  of  the  island  when  he  discovered  one  of  them,  with  his  rifle,  lying  at 
fuli  length  behind  a  log.  He  presenlti)  his  pistol — the  Indian  jumped  to  his  feet,  bnl 
M'Connel  diaanned  him.  He  also  took  the  others,  seized  their  arms,  and  drove  them  be- 
fore him.  OnreachinghiBCompany,oneofhismen  hinted  that  they  should  be  pmtodeath, 
"  Not  until  they  Imve  had  a  trial  according  to  law,"  said  the  captain  ;  then  ordering  his 
company  to  wheel,  they  conducted  the  prisoners  to  the  county  jail. 

The  murder  which  had  been  perpetrated  on  the  Mohiccan  had  aroa=ed  the  feelings  of 
the  white  settlers  in  that  neighborhood  almost  to  phrenzy.  No  sooner  did  the  report  reach 
them  thot  eome  strange  Indians  had  been  arrested  and  confined  in  the  New  Philadelphia 
jail,  than  a  company  of  about  40  men  was  organized  at  or  near  WooBter,  armed  with  rifles, 
un^r  the  command  of  a  Captain  Mullen,  and  marched  for  New  Philadelphia  to  dispatch 
these  Indians.  When  within  about  a  mile  of  the  town,  coming  in  from  the  west,  John  C. 
Wright,  then  a  practicing  lawyer  at  Steubenville,  {later  Judge,)  rode  imo  the  place  from 
the  east  on  business.  He  was  hailed  by  Henry  Laffet,  Esq.,  at  that  time  sheriff  of  the 
county,  told  that  the  Indian  prisoners  were  in  his  custody,  the  advancing  company  of  men 
was  pointed  out  to  him,  their  otjject  stated,  and  the  inquiry  made, "  what  is  to  be  doBe  1" 
"  The  prisoners  must  be  saved,  sir,"  replied  Wright ;  "  why  don't  yoa  beat  an  alarm  and 
call  out  the  ciiiiens  1"  To  tliis  he  replied,  "  our  people  are  much  esaspetated,  and  the  fear 
62 
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l,„.»,rAM  .'^""^'"""Coiinel,  who  captured  them."     " Have  you  any  arma !"     "None 

™.  ,°"„'r. — ;.  ,h: .rr.  nZYr'" \-  '^r' r-°"' ""- 
„.»d  „  b.  *.„irz;  hT.  r;  tj™  v ,  .irrsr  VcSi°;?r.  ;!■ 

mS.  S.      F      '     •«■""»•  ■1"B  llie  Um  .ra.„,ma.,r..d  d.mWd  iwi  JitLl 

The  men  wer^fJ^J      J        '  "^^^ook  hie  poeition  et  the  jail  door  wi,h  hie  companioee. 

I.E0ZS0.S,  i        """"fcPytoT'  10  .  dleeherje  ofth.i,  .„,,  JeSed. 

orderio  firrJ^^T^  5  l^  '''^'  dispatched  thim.     Their  lirmneaa  had  ils  elTect :  the 

S"iSta  iririS:  "t  "  ti  "  °'"-  V'«"  ■"■"•  ™'  "•"n  i»  i- 

or  mn  mo        *^^'"^hiie  M  Connel  aod  LalTcr  mainlained  their  position  at  the  door     One 

hL^  off  He"SooT tiJ  ohtr,;S''h'"r  "'  """"  """S"  •"'  ••"•'  "•' ""'""' 
oiTMmedi^ianfe  J7,  .^  -u  ^u  '"°  eothpaniona.  The  companj- t^e  marched 
^aii^^r  treated  with  whisltey;  and  after  some  altercalion,  icturocd  to  the 

rfooT.i.TS".£  "If"'"'"'  '"  •,<"■*■'«•  T  ".•!'  "«".  and  ie  dtrcc  orlreS 
e'nrme  «av  ild  .h  J  '^''7  »""■'■'.■"»'  lltei'  «™nd  wlthctil  falterm,,  and  the  com- 
IZJTaZ',  .■'•■I'™''  I'n'  P'ojeet.     Soto,  of  then,  »„.  after  Jard.  perntltted. 

These  three  i-n.?^  '"  "'^.^"^  ""*  prisoners,  care  bemg  talten  that  no  harm  was  done. 
™     ,':     ^  heir  courage  and  firmness  were  truly  admirable* 

pja/tiSe'iirNe^SiirpC'  "'".rsf ""aI':  '""h"™  r'»°"" 

cruitmg  for  the  O.M  Stat  sS'  to^iiTtE  Slan.  .itb  f..'°''  ^'".l.'  '"T""-  "" 
Z.t,,s,ine  From  thence  Z^Zt.oSVLiZ^wlii^J^i'^tjZ^' 
,ua,,er.  of  General  H.rri...  a,  Seneca,  .,  which  placSe, "ere  d'isTb^S  ""  '"*' 
tram   he  r,':'","?™''^  "—""  Sh..^.  jo.me,  to  h,ad-,aaS,  which  illua- 

gs^sE;t'^i^-tis&";^=St^s=s 

applied  to  htm  for  poison  On  his  qaeetioning  them  closely  what  use  they  were  m  make  of 
;i'!  f""/  "'^'r'  "■"'  "  '"  '""'''  ''•  •!•  MlJn'  l"S  "gbt  when  lej 
S"m."™dS''^d'e;n  fh"?'  '"  """;•  "*"*■■  "•  "»'  ■»-""  "•  h.~  had 
n^  men  paraded,  andoalled  die  doctor  topoimoutdiosewhohadmeditatedauohabaae 

»  diierf  i"°tt,  h''l"  ''*  'L"'°»  '''"""■'°  *=  ™l"  "fSSn  orunaS 
Sssrf. TerS  ^  ""■'"'  ,'"'1'  ""°  *'-»'  ■"  "»"  telmcntal,.  die  alair  w„ 

eTduot  of  th^  wbo  e  1!iT^  "1""^  by  the  commanding  olEcer  on  the  unsoldier-Lte 
conOuelottlioaewbooouldbegmltyofBuchadastardiycrimeofpouiouing. 

vJ:  'iT;'."'  '»S«'  "necJote  is  rdateti  as  having  occurred  at  New 
I'hilaileipliia  at  an  early  day. 

as  I'm  °S  "ill'"'''  ""  *"  °"""","  •  I"!  ■•■em.  and  an  adjolmng  log  stable  was  used 
fidti^itfoib  J™"/,' "'■'"'  ""  "'■°"-  Ja'B-T.wa'oSdte  bench,  „d 
w  the  eietciac  of  hia  judicial  fmiclions  aeyerely  reprimanded  two  young  lawyers  who  had 
got  uito  a  per»n.l  d.p,„.  A  huge,  herculean  b.ck.oodmau,  aidred  in  aid  SaiS 
S  'b.,°lr°°g  '  ■"■"""'h  ";  "»!■-"!»»  "M*  "".d  the'  double  parpoS  of  ™ 
and  bar-rocm.    He  was  much  pleased  at  the  judge's  leclnre-having  himself  been  -  - 


oaelier  lar-jind  hallooed  out ...,-.„„  „.„„„„„  „  o.  cro«-e,ea_m 

t  of  hi.  harangue,  -  gm  it  to  'em.  old  guulet  eye.  1"    -  Who  ia  that!"  deiandeJ 


is  worship — who  happened  to  be  cross-eyed — in 
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the  judgp .  He  of  the  flannel  ehirt,  proud  of  being  thus  noticed,  stepped  oul  from  among  tlie 
rest,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  hia  full  height,  vociferated  "  ifi  thia  'in  old  hoss!"  The 
judge,  who  to  this  iay  never  failed  of  a  pungent  repartee  when  occasion  required,  called 
out  in  a  peculiarly  dry  naaal  tone,  •'  sheriff!  take  that  M  kott,  put  him  in  the  atoile,  and 
see  that  he  is  no(  stolm  before  momlnE." 


Dover,  3  miles  mv.  of  New  Philadelphia,  was  laid  out  in  the  fall 
of  1807,  by  Slingluff  and  Deardorff,  and  was  an  inconsiderable  vil- 
lage until  the  Ohio  canal  went  into  operation.  It  is  now,  through 
the  enterprize  of  its  citizens  and  the  facilities  furnished  by  the  canal, 
one  of  the  most  thriving  villages  upon  it,  by  which  it  is  distant  from 


[On  the  right  ia  shown  the  hotel ;  on  the  left,  the  st 
Ing  of  considerable  elegance,  the  readence  of  Mr.  ] 
lated  ^rubbery  in  the  gardens  adjoining,  are  cedar 
trimmed  to  ahnoat  perfect  cylinders.] 


re— beyond, op  the  street,  is  abaild- 
uneler.  Among  the  carefiilly  culti- 
recB  of  some  twenty  feet  ilk  height. 
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Cleveland  93  miles.  lis  situation  is  fine,  being  upon  a  slight  eleva- 
tion on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tuscarawas,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  country.  The  view  was  taken  on  the  line  of  the  canal : 
UeardoriTs  mill  and  the  bridge  over  the  canal  are  seen  on  the  right ; 
m  the  centre  of  the  view  appears  the  spire  of  the  Baptist  church,  and 
on  the  extreme  left,  Welty  and  Hayden's  flouring  mill.  The  town 
IS  sometimes  incorrectly  called  Canal  Dover,  that  being  the  name  of 
the  post-office  It  contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Lutheran,  1  Moravian, 
1  Baptist,  and  I  Methodist  church ;  6  mercantile  stores,  1  woollen 
factory,  2  furnaces,  1  saw  and  3  flouring  mills,  3  tanneries,  2  for- 
warding houses,  and  had  in  1840,  598  inhabitants,  since  which  it  is 
estimated  to  have  doubled  its  population. 

Eleven,  miles  n.  of  the  county  seat,  and  eight  from  Dover,  is  the 
settlement  of  a  German  community,  a  sketch  of  whom  we  annex  from 
one  of  our  own  communications  to  a  public  print. 

In  the  spring  of  1817,  about  two  hundred  Germans  from  Wirtemberg  embarked  nnoti  the 
TZ'  w  u^  ''"^"'  Z^  "1."^'  """^  Separatists,  tbey  were  about  to  seek  a  home  in 
ihe  New  World  to  enjoy  (he  religious  freedom  denied  in  their  fRtherUnd,  In  Angusl  they 
arrived  in  Fhiladelphm,  poor  in  purse,  ignorant  of  the  world,  but  rich  in  a  more  exalied 
treasure.  On  their  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  one  young  man  gained  their  veneration  and 
afiecuons  by  his  superior  inlelligence,  aimple  manners  and  kindness  lo  the  £Jck.  •Originally 
a  weaver,  then  a  teacher  in  Germany,  and  now  entrasting  his  fortunes  with  those  of  hke 
laith,  Joseph  M.  Bmeler  found  himself,  on  reaching  our  shores,  (he  acknowledged  one 
whose  sympathies  were  to  soften  and  whose  Judgment  was  lo  guide  them  through  ihe  trials 
and  vicisBiludes  yet  to  come.  Acting  by  general  consent  as  agent,  he  purchased  for  them 
on  credit  5,500  acres  in  the  county  of  Tuscarawas,  to  which  the  colonists  removed  the 
December  and  January  ibilowiiig.  They  fell  to  work  in  separate  families,  erecting  bark 
huts  and  log  shanties,  and  providing  for  llieir  immediate  wants. 

Strangers  in  a  strange  land,  girl  around  by  a  wilderness  enshronded  in  winter's  stem  and 
dreary  forms,  ere  spring  had  burst  npon  them  with  its  gladdening  etnile,  the  cup  of  priva- 
(ion  and  suffering  was  held  lo  their  lips  and  they  were  made  lo  drink  to  the  dregs  But 
III  I  ough  poor  and  humble,  they  were  not  entirely  friendless.  A  distant  stranger,  by  chance 
h  an  ot  ihe  disiress  of  these  poor  German  emigrants,  sent  provisions  for  ihe^  relief— an 
n   d  n    elated  by  some  of  them  at  the  present  day  with  tears  of  gratitude. 

Fo  Bb  ul  eighteen  months  they  toiled  m  separate  famiUes,  but  unable  thoa  lo  sustain 
h  rn«el  es  in  this  then  new  country,  the  idea  was  suggested  to  combine  and  conquer  by  the 
m  gh  y  ngmery  of  associated  effort.  A  constitution  was  adopted,  formed  on  purely  re- 
publ  can  and  democratic  prmciples,  under  which  they  have  lived  to  the  present  time.  By  it 
th  J  I  Id  all  their  property  in  common.  Their  principal  officers  are  an  agent  and  three 
rus  upon  whom  devolve  the  management  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  community. 
Their  offices  are  elective,  females  votmg  aa  well  as  males.  The  tniatees  serve  three  years, 
one  vacating  his  post  annually  and  a  new  election  held. 

For  years  the  colony  struggled  against  the  current,  but  their  economy,  industry  and  in- 
tegrity enabled  them  to  overcome  every  obstacle  and  eventually  to  obtain  wealth.  Their 
numi>ers  have  aligbdy  diminifhed  since  their  arrival,  in  consequence  of  a  loss  of  fifty  per- 
sons in  the  summer  of  1832,  by  cholera  and  kindred  diseases,  and  poverty  in  the  early  years 
of  iheir  settlement,  which  prevented  the  contracting  of  new  matrimonial  alliances. 

Their  properly  is  now  valued  at  near  half  a  million.  It  consists  of  nine  ihonaand  acres 
of  land  in  one  body,  one  oil,  one  saw  and  two  flouring  mills,  two  fiimaces,  one  woollen 
ftclory,  the  slock  of  iheir  domain  and  money  invested  m  sloeks.  Their  village,  named 
Zoar,  situated  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Tuscarawas,  has  not  a  very  preposteadng 
appearance. 

Every  thmg  ia  for  use— Hltle  for  show.  The  dwellhigs,  twenty-five  in  number,  are  sab- 
slaniialand  ofcomfortable  proportions  ;  many  of  them  log,  and  nearly  all  nnpainted.  The 
bams  are  of  huge  dimensions,  and  with  the  rest  are  grouped  without  order,  rearing  iheir 
brown  sides  and  red  tiled  roois  above  the  foliage  of  the  finil-trees,  partially  enveloping 
them.  Turning  from  the  village,  the  eye  is  refreshed  by  the  verdure  of  the  meadovi-s  that 
stretch  away  on  either  hand,  where  not  even  a  slick  or  a  chip  is  lo  be  seen  to  mar  the  neat- 
ness and  beauty  of  ihe  green  sward. 
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The  sound  of  the  horn  at  day-bwak  calls  ihem  to  their  labors.  They  mostly  work  in 
groups,  in  a  plodding  but  systematic  manner  that  aceomplishee  much.  Their  tools  arc 
usually  coarse,  among  which  is  the  German  sythe,  short  and  unwieldy  as  a  bush-hook, 
sickles  without  teeth,  and  hoes  clumsy  and  heavy  as  the  mattock  of  the  southern  slave. 
The  females  join  in  the  labors  of  the  field,  hoe,  reap,  pitch  hay,  and  even  clean  and  wheel 
out  in  burrows  the  offtl  of  the  etahles.  Their  costume  and  language  are  that  of  Germany. 
They  are  seen  about  the  village  going  to  the  field  with  implements  of  labor  across  their 
shoulders,  their  faces  shaded  by  immense  circular  rimmed  hats  of  straw — or  with  their  hair 
combed  straight  back  from  their  foreheads  and  tied  under  a  coarse  blue  cap  of  cotton,  toting 
upon  iheir  heads  buskets  of  apples  or  tubs  of  milk. 

Systematic  division  of  labor  is  a  prominent  feature  in  their  domestic  economy,  although 
here  fer  from  reaching  its  attainable  perfection.  Their  clothing  is  washed  together,  and 
one  bakery  supplies  them  with  bread.  A  general  nursery  shelters  all  the  children  over 
three  years  of  age.  There  these  little  pocket  editions  of  humanity  are  well  cared  for  by 
kind  dames,  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf. 

The  selfishness  so  prominent  in  the  eompelilive  avocations  of  society,  is  here  kept  Irom 
its  edious  development  by  the  interest  each  strikingly  manifests  in  the  general  welfare,  as 
only  thus  can  their  own  be  promoted.  The  closest  economy  is  shown  in  all  their  opera- 
tions— for  as  the  good  old  man  Kreutzner,  the  Boniface  of  the  community,  once  observed 
in  broken  EngUsh,  when  starling  on  a  bee  line  for  a  decaying  apple  cast  by  a  heedless  stran- 
ger into  the  street — "teeing  tnake  rich  .'"  Besides  acting  as  host  in  the  neat  village  inn, 
this  man,  Kreutzner,  is  the  veterinary  Jlsculapius  of  this  society,  carrying  out  the  universal 
economy  still  farther  by  practicing  on  the  homiBOpathic  principles !  Astonishing  are  the 
results  of  his  skill  on  his  quarto-limbed  patients,  who,  from  rolling  and  snorting  under  acute 
pains  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  are,  by  the  melting  on  the  lips  of  their  tongues  of  a  few  piUa 
of  an  infinitesimal  size,  lifted  into  a  comfortable  slate  of  physical  exaltation. 

With  all  the  pecuharities  of  their  rehgions  fiiith  and  [iractice  we  are  unacqnainted  ;  but, 
tike  most  sects  denominated  Christian,  there  is  sufticienl  in  their  creed,  if  followed ,  to  make 
their  lives  here  upright,  and  to  justify  the  hope  of  a  glorious  fiiture.  Separatittt  is  a  terra 
applied  to  them,  because  they  separated  from  the  Lutheran  and  other  denominations.  They 
have  no  prayers,  baptisms  nor  sacraments,  and,  like  Jews,  eschew  porfc.  Their  log  chnrch 
is  often  filled  winter  evenings,  and  twice  on  the  Sabbath.  The  morning  service  consists 
of  music.  Instrumental  and  vocal,  in  which  a  piano  is  used,  together  with  the  reading  and 
explanation  of  the  scriptures  by  one  of  their  number.  The  afternoon  exercises  difier  hoia 
it  in  the  substitution  of  catechising  from  a  German  work  for  bibhcal  instruction. 

They  owe  much  of  their  prosperity  to  Bimeler,  now  an  old  man,  and  justly  regarded  as  the 
patriarch  of  the  community.  He  is  their  adviser  in  all  temporal  thhigs,  their  physician  to 
heal  their  bodily  infirmities,  end  their  spiiilnal  guide  to  point  to  a  purer  world.  Although 
but  as  one  of  ihem,  his  superior  education  and  excellent  moral  qualities  have  given  him  a 
commanding  influence,  and  gained  their  love  and  reverence.  He  returns  the  afiection  of 
the  people,  with  whom  he  has  toiled  until  near  a  generation  has  passed  away,  with  bis 
whole  soul.  He  has  few  thoughts  for  his  felherland,  and  no  desire  to  return  tliilhcr  to  visit 
the  home  of  his  youth.  The  green  liills  of  this  beautiful  valley  enclose  the  dearest  objects 
of  his  earthly  afiections  and  earthly  hopes. 

The  community  are  strict  utilitarians,  and  there  is  but  little  mental  development  among 
them.  Instruction  is  given  in  winter  to  the  children  in  German  and  Englicji.  They  are 
a  very  simple-minded,  artless  people,  imacqaainted  with  the  outer  world,  and  the  great 
questions,  moral  and  political,  which  agitate  it.  Of  scarcely  equaled  morality,  never  has  ft 
member  been  convicted  of  going  counter  to  the  judicial  regulations  of  the  land.  Thus  they 
pass  through  their  pilgrimage  whh  hut  apparently  few  of  the  ills  that  &I1  to  the  common 
lot,  presenting  a  reality  delightful  to  behold,  with  contentment  resting  upon  their  counte- 
nances and  hearts  in  which  is  enthroned  peace. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  villages  in  tlie  county,  with  their  distances 
and  directions  from  New  Phiiaoelphia,  and  their  population  in  1840, 
some  of  which  are  thriving  places,  and  have  since  much  increased ; 
Bolivar,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  with  the  Ohio 
canal,  11  n.,  353;  Lockport,  on  the  Ohio  canai,  2  sw.,  191 ;  New 
Cumberland,  10  ne,,  138 ;  Port  Washington,  on  the  Ohio  canal,  18 
sw.,  116;  Shanesville,  12  w.,  226,  and  Sandyville,  13  ne.,  on  the 
Sandy  and  Beaver  canal,  243.  Eastport,  Lawrenceville,  Rogers- 
ville,  Strasburg,  Westchester,  Gnadenhutten,  Trenton  and  IThrichs- 
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ville  .re  also  small  places :  the  last  of  which  is  a  thriving  town,  on 
Stillwater  creek  by  which  large  quantities  of  produce  are  shipped 
to  the  Ohio  canal,  only  a  few  miles  distant.  ""ppeo 

UNION. 

^  I/nioh  was  formed  April  1  st,  1820,  from  Delaware,  Franklin,  Mad- 
ison and  Logan,  together  with  a  part  of  old  Indian  territory.  The 
surface  is  generally  level,  and  most  of  the  soil  clayey.  The  south- 
western part  IS  prairie  land,  and  the  north  and  eastern  woodland  of 
great  fertility  when  cleared.  In  the  eastern  part  are  valuable  lime- 
stone quarries.     The  pnncipalproducts  are  corn,  grass,  wheat,  oats, 

rr«f  wl'sVopSon.'*'' """"'''' " " "" "'"  '■•^'■'■■^ 

Allen,  714        Jackson,  352        Paris  1151 

Claiborne,       497        Leesburgh,        720        Unioi,  894 

Darby,  736        Liberty,  922        Washington,  154 

Dover,  467        Mill  Creek,       524        York  43S 

Jerome,  868 

The  population  of  Union,  in  1830,  was  3,192,  and  m  1840   8443 
or  19  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  '  ' 

The  first  white  men  who  ever  made  a  settlement  within  the  county 
Tnd  set^W  „  n°\™n  1  """l'  ^°''""'-  '^'"y  P»reli«»d  land 
Z  V  ™?^  .??''  ^"°''' '"  "■■"  •"  "O"  ^"O"''  Township,  in 
the  year  1798  Thene«  year  came  Samuel  Mitchell,  David  MUch- 
ell,  Samuel  Mitchell,  jr.,  Samuel  Kirkpatrick,  and  Samuel  McCul- 
SLT^^st'or  "'"S""--.  Samuel  Reed,  Robert  Snodgrass, 
James  Ewing-s  farm  was  the  site  of  an  ancient  and  noted  Mingo 
town  which  was  deserted  at  the  time  the  Mingo  towns,  in  what  is 
Tn  ^o^'Vh'^S'  ™".<>«'"7e<l  by  Gen.  Logan  of  Kentucky, 
m  1786.  When  Mr.  Ewing  took  possession  of  it,  the  houses  were 
still  remaining  and,  among  others,  the  remains  of  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  with  coal,  cinders,  iron-dross,  &c.  Jonathan  Alder,  formeriv 
a  prisoner  among  the  Indians,  says  the  shop  was  carried  on  by  a  ren- 
egade whi  e  man  named  Butler,  who  lived  among  the  Mingoes.  Ei- 
oTthrtow?  ^"""'y ''°™  cultivated  in  th?  immedilte  vicinity 
The  county  was  erected  through  the  exertions  of  Col.  James 
wS'  1°  """^  '?l"  °  ""'?'"'"'  'Ii«  ««e  legislature.  He  resided 
withm  he  present  boundaries  of  the  coumy  from  the  year  1811  mitil 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1834.  He  served  as  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Virginia  continental  line,  during  the  chief  part  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner  when  the'  American 
army  surrendered  at  Charieston,  S.  C.  In  eariy  youth  he  was  with 
the  tirgmia  forces  at  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  month  of  the  Kenhawa, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  with  the  Indians  at  that  place.  Hii 
account  of  that  battle  diiTered,  in  one  respect,  from  sSme  of  the 
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accounts  of  it  which  we  have  read.  His  recollection  was  perfectly 
distinct,  that  when  the  alarm  was  given  in  the  camp,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Indians  in  the  morning,  a  limited  number  of  men  from 
each  company  were  called  for,  and  sent  out  with  the  expectation 
that  they  wouJd  have  a  fine  frolic  in  the  pursuit  of  what  they  sup- 
posed to  be  a  mere  scouting  party  of  Indians.  After  the  party  thus 
detached  had  been  gone  a  few  minutes,  a  few  scattering  reports  of 
rijles  began  to  be  heard.  Momently,  however,  the  firing  became 
more  rapid,  until  it  became  apparent  that  the  Indians  were  in  force. 
The  whole  available  force  of  the  whites  then  left  the  camp.  Du- 
ring the  forenoon,  Mr.  C.  received  a  wound  from  a  rifle  ball  which 
Eassed  directly  through  t!ie  elbow  of  his  right  arm,  which  disabled 
im  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  , 

During  his  residence  in  Ohio  he  was  extensively  known,  and  had 
many  warm  friends  among  the  leading  men  of  the  state.  He  was 
one  of  the  electors  by  whom  the  vote  of  the  state  was  given  to 
James  Monroe  for  president  of  the  United  States.  The  last  of  many 
public  trusts  which  he  held  was  that  of  associate  judge  for  this 
county,* 


Central  vi 

Marysville,  the  county  s 


in  Maryavilte. 

1  named  from  a  daughter  of  the 
original  proprietor,  is  30'  miles  nw.  of  Columbus,  on  Mill  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Scioto.  It  contains  1  Presbyterian  and  1  Metho- 
dist church,  an  academy,  1  newspaper  printing  office,  3  mercantile 
stores,  and  had  in  1843,  360  inhabitants ;  it  is  now  estimated  to  con- 
tain about  600. 

Milford,  5  miles  sw.  of  Marysville  on  Big  Darby,  is  a  flourishing 
village,  having  1  Presbyterian  and  1  Methodist  church,  3  mercantile 
stores,  and  about  400  inhabitants.  The  following  is  a  list  of  places 
in  the  county  with  their  population  in  1840 : — Essex  34,  Fairsburgh 
20,  Liberty  44,  Richwood  99,  Washington  10,  and  York  49. 

•  The  preceding  hislorical  itema  tespecting  ihia  counly  were  cnmmunicated  by  a  rendent. 
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Vai.  Wert  was  formed  April  lit,  1820,  from  old  Indian  territory. 
It  was  named  from  Isaac  Van  Wart,  One  of  the  three  captors  of 
Maj.  Andre  in  the  revolutionary  war,  who  resided  near  Tarrytown 
Hew  york,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1828,  aged  08  years  The 
surlace  is  level,  and  the  top  soil  loam,  and  the  sub-soil  blue  marl 
arid  very  deep,  and  what  is  remarkable,  of  such  tenacity  that  water 
will  not  sink  through  it.  Hence,  in  wet  seasons,  the  crips  are  poor 
from  the  water  standing  on  the  soil.  When  the  countrf  is  cleired 
nnd  drained,  this  dilBcurty  will  be  obviated.  The  soil  is  very  rich 
and  the  surface  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  timber.  The  prin- 
cipal product  is  Indian  corn.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  town- 
ships in  1840,  with  their  population. 

Harrison,         168        Pleasant,  192        Washington,      47 

Hoaglm,  40        Ridge,  211         Willshire,         434 

Jennmgs,  88         Tulfy,  9»        York,  181 

Liberty,  117 

The  population  of  Van  Wert  in  1840,  was  1577,  or  about  4  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile. 
rTjL^"''  ™=«"H<'  its  present  boundaries  nnd  name  in  the  spring 
oi  1820,  two  years  after  the  lands  of  the  northwestern  part  of  OhiS 
were  purchased  from  the  Indians,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Mary's.  With 
most  ot  the  14  counties  fonned  by  the  same  act,  it  was  almost  an 
entire  wilderness,  the  surveyors'  marks  upon  the  township  lines 
being,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  only  traces  of  civilization  in  the 
whole  region. 

The  ridge  upon  which  Bland  the  wwhb  of  Van  Wert  and  Section  Ten,  is  a  euhicet  of 
cmi,  to  «™y».  Illeof  g„.,  affliiy  „  ,h.p„p|,  of  ■hl.con.o.and  he  o.S!(P.l- 
cam,  Hancock, Wyandot  to  Seneca.)  through  which  it  pasaco,  hcing  It  all  seasoneVho  beat 
average  widrh  of  abont  half  a  mile.     lis  highest  pomt  is  generaUv  netr  ihe  south  aide 

Ir,  b'uui"  s»f  *  *r  ""'•"'*■,*'•"»'•"■  ■"■""  1.  -."Vs..".,.' J; 

river  buuoms,  and  allhough  .pen  il  are  aa  hirge  trees  as  elsewhere,  yet  in  their  character 

they  forii.  B  slnhiug  contrast  with  Ihe  forest  on  either  side  cnaracler 

At  a  depth  of  about  16  feet  through  sand  and  gravel,  pure  cold  water  is  found  while 

togh  the  ckye,  .od  in  the  co.ntr,  adjacent,  it  S  often  neccasai.  lo"g  ftS  »« 

f;  ,i,  ^'V*7T  ~  "  S'  ■;.'?""  »""  "f  »•  ....■1'.  ■•■1  "  »fpor.ril"l.« 
n  the  ittgh  .andypiatn  near  Fon  Wayne.     Crcmg  the  M.iiiee.lt  can  be  distircti, 

r,-,™,","?  ■'•"""',"«"'''"«;"  I  "l™.  .I'hough  frequently  eccentric  and  dev,o„ 
inttscottrse,  It  nuis  nearly  parallel  with  the  river,  being durtantirom  it  fri  -■  --  ■■ 
St  m  the  sandy  plahut  nearly  north  of  Napoleon.  Has  not  tl 
agriat  W  0/  Zate  Erie  !  when  its  watera  were,  perhapi 
the  sand,  gravel,  round  smooth  atonea  and  sheds,  ah  bear 
osited  by  water,  and  the  summit  of  the  ridge  is  every  where  t 
Itltude. 

Van  Wert,  the  county  seat,  is  136  miles  ,w.  of  Columbus,  and 
was  founded  m  1837,  by  James  Watson  Riley,  Esq.  It  is  hand- 
somely situated  on  a  natural  ridge,  elevated  about  20  feet  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  country,  on  a  fork  of  the  Little  Auglaize  It 
contains  2  stores,  I  gnst  and  2  saw  mills,  and  about  200  iihabitants 
The  site  of  the  town  of  Van  Weri,  has  evidendy  been  an  Indian  town  or  a  olace  for 
wmter  quarters;  the  tunher  standmg  when  first  visited  by  the  writer,  atid  probablj  Iry 
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01  t.3  coarse,  it  nms  nearly  parallel  with  the  river,  being  dbttant  itom  it  from  I  to  10  miles  ■ 
ioiy  °  ?"  1!^  f*  pish"  nearly  nord,  of  Napoleom  Has  not  this  ridge  been  thi 
boundary  of  a  ™i  b„  ./  L.1,,  &ie  ,  when  it.  watera  were,  perhap,,  180  feel  higher 
4an  now!     The  «nd,  gravel,  round  amoodt  „„nes  and  shehs,  ah  beaVividence  of  ha" 
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lALle  men,  in  1B35,  was  all  sniall  and  evidently  of  a  growlh  of  less  ihan  50  years,  and  eev- 
eral  wooden  houses,  covered  wilh  bark,  were  in  preily  good  repair  when  the  lown  was  laid 
ont  in  1837  ;  numerous  grmes,  on  a  commanding  bluff  upon  the  bank  of  the  creek,  as  well 
as  the  deep  worn  trails  upon  (he  ridge,  np  and  down  the  creek,  and  in  various  other  direc- 
tions, bear  witness  that  this  deeply  sequestered,  yet  pleasant  spot,  unknown  to  the  whiles  in 
all  the  wars,  from  St.  Clair's  defeat  to  the  close  of  the  lale  war,  and  in  feci,  until  after  the 
treaty  of  St.  Mary's,  was  cherished  by  the  Indians  as  a  peaceful  and  quiet  home,  where 
they  could  in  security  leare  their  women  and  children,  when  they  salhed  out  upon  tlie  war 
path,  or  hunting  eicutsions. 

At  the  time  of  laying  out  the  lown  pint,  an  old  Indian  of  the  Pottawatomie  tribe,  was 
encamped  near,  and  told  the  writer  that  he  had  with  hia  family  spent  forty  winters  there, 
and  hod  ejpected  diete  lo  leave  his  bones  ;  but,  added  he,  the  game  will  soon  disappear 
after  your  chain  has  passed  over  the  ground  ;  in  a  few  days  I  shall  take  my  leave,  and, 
added  he,  while  tears  almost  choked  his  utterance,  I  sJiall  never  relnm  again  lo  this  place, 
and  the  haunts  of  the  deer,  the  bear  and  the  raccoon,  will  soon  be  broken  up,  and  brick 
houses  take  the  place  of  my  wigwam  ! !  This  Indian  had  been  a  brave,  said  "  he  owned 
a  farm  on  Ihe  river  Raisin,  in  Michigan,  which  he  bought  from  the  government."  He 
had  a  ted  haired  French  woman,  of  near  his  own  age,  a  prisoner  taken  from  Montreal  in 
infancy,  for  his  wife  ;  but  every  winter  he  relumed  lo  his  native  haunts. 

Soon  after  the  first  settlement  of  Van  Wert,  a  spring  of  clear  pure  well  water  was  found, 
which  had  been  carefully  hidden  years  before  by  die  Indians,  with  a  piece  of  bark  about  6 
feet  square.  This  bark  had  been  peeled  from  a  black  walnut,  flattened  out,  the  earth 
scraped  away  from  aronnd  the  spring  for  about  16  inches  in  depji,  the  bark  laid  flat  over 
all,  and  then  the  whole  carefully  covered  with  earth,  so  that  no  irace  of  the  spring  could 
be  seen.  After  removing  the  bark,  the  spring  again  overflowed  and  resumed  ila  old  chan- 
nel to  the  creek. 

Capt.  James  Riley  was  the  first  whila  man  who  allied  in  Van  Wert  connty  ;  he  moved 
hia  femily  inio  the  forest,  on  the  St.  Mary's  river,  in  January,  1821,  and  began  clearing  up 
8  form  and  the  ereclion  of  mills.  In  1832,  he  laid  ont  a  town  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  opposite  his  mills,  and  named  il  WitUhtTe,  in  honor  of  his  benefeclor  who  redeemed 
him  from  African  alavery.  Hia  suflerings  during  his  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
anbsequent  captivity  among  the  Arabs,  have  been  detailed  in  a  volume  by  himself,  v 
which  the  public  are  already  feraihar.  In  1833,  he  was  elected  as  a  single  representa 
to  the  state  legislature,  from  llie  territory  which  now,  comprises  the  countiesof  Preble,  Mi- 
ami, Darke,  Shelby,  Mercer,  Allen,  Van  Wert,  Putnam,  Paulding,  Defiance,  Wflliams, 
Henry,  Wood  and  Lucas,  fourteen  counties,  which  now,  with  a  largely  mcreased  ratio  of 
votes,  send  eight  representa  lives  and  four  senatora.  During  that  sesion,  which  is  jnslly 
pointed  10  as  pre-eminent  in  usefulness,  to  that  of  any  one  previoos  or  subsequent,  be  bore 
aconspicaousparl,  and  assisted  in  maturing  the  four  great  measures  of  the  session,  vii; 
the  act  for  improving  the  state  by  navigable  canals  ;  the  revenue  act,  in  which  the  first  at- 
tempt to  establish  an  ad  valorem  system  of  laialion,  was  made  ;  the  acl  providing  a  aink- 
ing  fend,  and  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  common  schools ;  the  last  named,  and  so 
much  of  Ihe  first  as  relates  to  the  Miami  canal,  were  originaled  by  him,  and  called  his 

Capt.  Riley  lived  at  Willshire  7  yeara,  but  his  health  and  constitution  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  his  sutTeriogs  in  Africa,  and  in  the  spring  of  1828,  he  was  carried  lo  Fort 
Wayne  for  medical  aid  ;  after  lingering  on  the  verge  of  death  for  several  months,  he  was 
taken  on  a  bed  lo  New  York,  and  in  1830,  had  so  fer  recovered  as  to  resume  his  nautical 
life.  In  1831,  he  made  a  voyage  lo  Mogadore,  to  visit  his  benefeclor,  Mr.  Willshire,  es- 
tablished a  trade  there,  and  subsequently  made  nine  voyages  to  that  country,  during  one  of 
which  he  sent  ha  vessel  home  in  charge  of  another,  and  travelled  through  Spain,  to  Mont- 
pelier  in  France,  for  the  benefii  of  surgical  aid.  The  winter  of  1S39-40,  he  spent  at  Mo- 
gadore and  ihecity  of  Morocco, which  latter  lown  he  visited  in  company  wilh  Mr.  Willshire, 
and,  in  consequence  of  ibis  visit,  the  Emperor  granted  him  a  license  to  trade  with  the  peo- 
ple of  hia  seaports,  during  life,  upon  highly  favorable  conditions,  never  before  granted  lo 
any  christian  merchant.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1840,  he  left  New  York  in  his  brig,  the 
Wm.  Tell,  for  St.  Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies,  died  when  three  days  out,  and  was  con- 
signed to  the  ocean.  The  vessel  returned  to  Mogadore  for  the  cargo  provided  by  him,  and 
was  wrecked  and  lost  while  at  anchor  in  the  harbof ;  all  on  board,  save  one,  perishing." 

Willshire,  founded  in  1822,  by  Capt.  James  Riley,  is  in  the  sw. 

corner  of  the  county,  on  the  St.  Mary's  river,  and  contains  1  church, 

•  The  sketch  of  the  county  is  from  a  correspondent. 
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2  Stores,  2  grist  and  1  saw  mil],  and  about  100  inhabitants.  Section 
Ten  is  on  the  Miami  Extension  canal,  and  has  a  good  canal  water 
power,  as  well  as  being  the  best  accessible  point  on  the  canal  from 
the  county  towns  of  Van  Wert,  Putnam  and  Allen.  It  was  laid  out 
in  1845,  by  O.  H.  Bliss  and  B.  F.  HoUister,  and  has  about  300  in- 
habitants. 


WARREN. 

Warren  was  formed  from  Hamilton,  May  1st,  1803,  and  named 
from  Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
The  surface  is  leve!  or  undulating,  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  producing 
annually  over  a  milh'on  of  bushels  of  com.  Considerable  water 
power  is  furnished  by  its  streams.  The  principal  crops  are  com, 
oats  and  wheat.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  townships  in  1840, 
with  their  population. 
Clear  Creek,  2821         Hamilton,       1718        Union,  1617 

Deerfield,      1875        Salem,  2955        Washington,  1306 

Franklin,      2455        Turtle  Creek,  4951         Wayne,  3392 

The  population  of  Warren  in  1820  was  17,838,  in  1830,  21,474,  in 
1840,  23,073,  or  57  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1795,  about  one  month  after  the 
treaty  of  Greenville,  Mr.  Bedell  from  New  Jersey,  made  the  first 
settlement  in  the  county.  Previous  to  this.  Mill  Creek,  eleven  miles 
from  Cincinnati,  was  the  frontier  settlement  in  the  Miami  valley. 
He  erected  a  block  house  as  a  defence  against  Indians  about  a  mile 
south  of  Union  village,  at  a  place  since  known  as  Bedell's  station. 
Shortly  after,  a  settlement  was  commenced  at  Deerfield  by  Gen. 
David  Sutton,  Capt.  Nathan  Kelly  and  others.  In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years  many  other  settlements  were  made,  prmcipally  by 
people  from  New  Jersey. 

Among  the  early  settlers  was  Capt.  Robert  Benham.  He  lived 
in  a  double  cabin  about  a  mile  below  Lebanon,  on  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Fearney  farm,  where  he  died  a  few  years  previous  to 
the  late  war.  He  was  one  of  a  party  of  seventy  men  who  were 
attacked  by  Indians  near  the  Ohio,  opposite  Cincinnati,  m  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  the  circumstances  of  which  here  follow  from  a 
published  source. 

In  the  autumn  of  1779,  a  Dumber  of  keel  boats  were  ascending  the  Ohio  under  the 
command  of  M^.  Rodgers,  and  had  advanced  as  far  aa  ihe  mouth  of  Licking  withont  ac- 
cident. Here,  however,  they  observed  a  few  Indians,  slaniiing  upon  the  southern  eitremity 
of  a  sandbar,  while  a  canoe,  rowed  by  three  others,  was  in  the  act  of  putting  off  from  the 
Kentucky  shore,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  aboard,  Rodgera  immediately  or- 
dered the  boats  to  be  made  feat  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  while  the  crew,  to  the  number 
of  seventy  men,  well  armed,  cautioualy  advanced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encircle  the  spo. 
where  the  enemy  had  been  seen  to  kind.  Only  five  or  sii  Indiana  had  been  seen,  and  nt, 
one  dreamed  of  encountering  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  enemies.  When  Rodgera,  how 
ever,  had,  aa  he  supposed,  completely  surrounded  the  enemy,  and  was  preparing  to  rush 
tpon  them,  from  several  quarters  at  onc«,  he  was  ihunderslrudi  at  beholding  several  hun- 
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dred  savages  auddenly  spring  up  in  front,  rear,  aad  upon  both  flanks  I  They  instanll]' 
ponred  in  a  close,  diechatge  of  rifles,  and  then  throwing  down  their  guns,  iell  upon  the  sur- 
vivors wilii  the  tomahawk  1  The  panic  was  complete,  and  the  slaughter  prodigious.  Maj 
Eodgers,  together  with  forty-five  otheraofiiis  men,  were  quickly  destroyed.  The  survivors 
made  an  effort  to  regain  their  boats,  but  the  five  men  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  them, 
had  immediately  put  off  from  shore  ia  the  hindmost  boat,  and  the  enemy  had  already 
gained  possession  of  the  others.  Disappointed  in  the  attempt,  they  turned  furiously  upon 
the  enemy,  and  aided  by  the  approach  of  darkness,  forced  their  way  through  their  lines, 
and  with  the  loss  of  several  severely  wounded,  at  length  afTected  their  escape  to  Harrods- 

Among  the  wounded  was  Captain  Robert  Benham,  Shortly  after  breaking  through  the 
enemy's  line  he  waa  shot  through  both  hips,  and  the  bones  being  shattered,  he  fell  to  ihs 
ground.  Fortunately,  a  large  tree  had  lately  fallen  near  the  spot  where  he  lay,  and  vrith 
great  pain,  he  dragged  himself  into  the  lop,  and  lay  concealed  among  the  branches.  The 
Indians  eager  in  pursuit  of  the  others,  passed  him  without  notice,  and  by  midnight  all  waa 
quiet.  On  the  foilowing  day,  the  Indians  relorned  to  the  battle-ground,  in  order  to  strip 
the  dead  and  take  care  of  the  boats.  Benham,  although  in  danger  of  famishing,  permitted 
Ihem  to  pass  without  making  known  his  condition,  very  correctly  supposing  that  bis  crippled 
legs  would  only  indtice  ihera  to  tomahawk  him  upon  the  spot  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble 
olcarrying  him  to  their  town.  He  lay  close,  therefore,  until  the.  evening  of  the  second  day, 
when  perceiving  a  raccoon  descending  a  tree,  near  him,  he  shot  it,  hoping  to  devise  some 
means  of  reaching  it,  when  he  could  kindle  a  iire  and  make  a  meal.  Scarcely  had  his  gun 
cracked,  however,  when  he  heard  a  human  cry,  apparently  not  more  than  fitly  yards  off. 
Supposing  it  to  be  an  Indian,  he  hastily  reloaded  his  gun,  and  remained  silent,  expecting 
the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Presently  the  aanie  voice  was  heard  again,  but  much  nearer. 
Still  Benham  made  no  reply,  but  cocked  his  gun  and  sal  ready  to  fire  as  soon  as  an  object 
appeared.  A  third  halloa  was  tjnickly  heard,  followed  by  an  exclamation  of  impatience 
and  distress,  which  convinced  Benham  thai  the  unknown  must  be  a  Kentuckian.  Asaoon, 
therefore,  as  he  heard  the  expression,  "  whoever  you  are — for  God's  sake  answer  me !"  he 
replied  with  readiness,  and  ihe  parties  were  aoon  together.  Benham,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  was  shot  through  both  legs  '■  the  man  who  now  appeared,  had  escaped  from  the 
same  battle,  ibUIi  both  arma  broken. '  Thus  each  was  enabled  to  supply  what  the  other 
wanted,  Benham  having  the  perfect  use  of  hia  arms,  could  load  his  gun  and  kUI  game 
with  great  readiness,  white  his  friend  having  the  use  of  his  legs,  could  kick  the  game  to  the 
spot  where  Benham  sat,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  cook  it.  When  no  wood  was  near  them, 
his  companion  would  rake  up  brush  with  his  leet,  and  gradually  roll  it  wilhm  reach  of  Ben- 
ham'H  hands,  who  constantly  fed  his  companion,  and  dressed  hit  wounds,  as  well  as  hia 
□wn — tearing  up  both  of  their  shirts  for  that  purpose.  They  found  some  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing water  at  first,  but  Benham  at  length  took  hia  own  hat,  and  placing  the  rim  between 
the  teeth  of  his  companion,  directed  him  to  wade  into  the  Licking,  up  to  his  neek,  and  dip 
the  hat  into  the  water  (by  sinking  hij  own  head.)  The  man  who  could  walk,  was  thus 
enabled  to  bring  water,  by  means  of  his  teeth,  which  Benham  could  afterwards  dispose  of 
as  was  necessary. 

In  a  few  days  they  had  killed  all  the  squirrels  and  birds  within  reach,  and  the  man  with 
the  broken  arms  was  sent  out  to  drive  game  within  gunshot  of  the  spot  to  which  Benham 
was  confined.  Fortunately,  wild  turkeys  were  abundant  in  those  woods,  and  his  compan- 
ion would  walk  around  and  drive  them  towards  Benham,  wbo  seldom  failed  lo  kill  two  or 
three  of  each  flock.  In  this  manner  they  supported  themselves  for  several  weeks,  until 
their  wounds  had  healed,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  Travel.  They  then  shifted  their  quarters, 
and  put  up  a  small  shed  at  the  mouth  of  Licking,  wh;re  Ihey  encamped  until  late  in  No- 
vember, anxiously  expecting  the  arrival  of  some  boat,  which  should  convey  them  to  the 
lalls  of  Ohio. 

On  the  27ih  of  November,  they  observed  a  flat  boat  moving  leisurely  down  the  river. 
Benham  hoisted  his  hat  upon  a  stick  and  hallooed  loudly  for  help.  The  crew,  however, 
supposing  them  to  be  Indians — at  least  suspecting  them  of  an  intention  to  decoy  them 
ashore,  paid  no  attention  to  their  signals  of  distress,  but  instantly  put  over  to  the  opposite 
Bide  of  the  river,  and  manning  every  oar,  endeavored  to  pass  them  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Benham  beheld  them  pass  bim  with  a  sensation  bordering  on  despair,  for  the  place  was 
much  frequented  by  Indians,  and  the  approach  of  winter  threatened  them  with  destruction, 
unless  EpeedUy  relieved.  At  length,  after  the  boat  had  passed  him  nearly  half  a  mile,  he 
saw  a  canoe  put  off  from  its  stem,  and  cautiously  approached  the  Kentucky  shore,  evidently 
recoi;lioitering  them  with  great  suspicion.  He  called  loudly  upon  them  for  assistance, 
menlibned  his  name,  and  made  known  his  condition.    After  a  long  parley,  and  many  evi 
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^(■:ir-es  of  rfiiicmnce  on  the  pan  of  ihe  crew,  ihe  canoe  et  lengrh  touched  the  aliore,  and 
BenhDin  and  his  friend  were  taken  on  board.  Their  appearance  eiciled  much  suspicion 
1  hey  were  almost  entirely  naked,  and  their  feces  were  garnished  with  sin  weeks'  growth 
of  beard.  The  one  was  barely  able  to  hobble  upon  cralches,  and  the  other  could  manage 
10  teed  himself  mlh  one  of  his  hands.  They  were  laiten  to  Looisvllle,  where  their  clothes 
(which  had  been  carried  off  in  ihe  boat  which  deserted  them)  were  restored  lo  them,  and 
alter  a  few  weeks  eonfinemtnt,  both  were  perfectly  restored. 

Benham  afterwards  served  in  the  northwest  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Indian  war— 
accompanied  the  expeditions  of  Harmnr  and  Wilkinson — shared  in  the  disaster  of  St  Clair 
and  afterwards  inlhe  triumph  of  Wayne. 


B  oad Bay  Lebanon 

Leba  n  the  c  ntv  seat  is  28  m  le^s  ne  of  Cmcnnat  80  sb 
of  Colui  bu  and  2  =  of  Divton  in  a  bea  t  ful  and  le  f  te  coun 
tr-v  Timi  kes  connect  t  ih  Cnr  nat  Da  t  n  and  Col  n 
bus.  It  IS  also  connected  with  Middletown,  19  miles  di.stant,  by  the 
Warren  county  canal,  which,  commencing  here,  unites  there  with 
the  Miami  canal. 

This  vicinity  was  first  settled  in  the  spring  of  1 796,  by  Henry 
Taylor,  who  built  a  mill  one  mile  west,  on  Turtle  Creek.  "  Shortly 
after,  Ichabod  Corwin,  John  Osbourn,  Jacob  Vorhees,  Samuel  Shaw, 
Daniel  Bonte,  and  a  Mr.  Manning,  settled  near  him.  Lebanon  was 
laid  oiit  in  the  fall  of  1803,  by  Ichabod  Corwin,  Ephraim  Hathaway, 
and  Silas  Hurin.  Then  one  house  was  on  its  site,  a  two  story  log 
dwelling,  built  in  1797,  by  Ichabod  Corwin,  which  stood  on  Broa(f 
way,  opposite  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Wilds.  When 
the  town  was  laid  out,  this  was  occupied  as  a  tavern  by  Ephraim 
Hathaway,  under  the  sign  of  a  black  norse,  and  continued  a  place 
of  "  entertainment"  for  travellers  until  about  1810.  A  store  was 
also  opened  in  this  building  in  the  summer  of  1803,  by  John  Huston. 
Justice  as  well  as  food  and  clothing,  was  for  a  time  dispensed  there, 
—the  act  forming  the  county,  making  this  the  place  for  holding 
courts,  which  it  continued  to  be  for  about  three  years,  when  the  first 
court  house,  now  used  as  a  town  hall,  was  built.  Among  the  early 
settlers  of  Lebanon,  are  recollected  the  names  of  Wm.  'Ferguson, 
Daniel  F.  Reeder,  John  Adams,  Joshua  Hoi  lings  worth,  John  Prill, 
Peter  Yauger,  Samuel  M'Crea,  David  Corwin,  Richard  Cunningham] 
Wm.  R,  Goodwin,  and  Judge  Joshua  Collet,  the  first  lawyer  in  the 
county.  In  1806  the  Western  Star,  then  a  Jeffersonian  paper,  and 
now  continued,  was  established  by  Judge  John  M'Lean.     Lebanon 
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is  the  present  residence  of  Hon,  Thomas  Corwin,  In  1810  the  town 
was  incorporated. 

The  Little  Miami  raih^oad  runs  four  miles  east  of  Lebanon,  to  which 
it  is  contemplated  to  construct  a  branch.  The  Warren  county  canal 
is  supplied  by  a  reservoir  of  30  or  40  acres  n.  of  the  town.  Leba- 
non is  regularly  laid  out  in  squares,  and  compactly  built.  It  contains 
1  Presbyterian,  1  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal 
Methodist,  and  1  Prot.  do,  church,  2  printing  offices,  9  dry  goods 
and  6  grocery  stores,  1  grist  and  2  saw  mills,  1  woollen  manufactory, 
a  classical  academy  for  both  sexes,  and  had  in  1S40,  1,327  inhab- 

The  late  Judge  Feancis  DuNtivv,  who  died  at  Lebanon,  in  1839,  was  bom  in  Virginia, 
in  1761.  When  ten  years  of  age  his  faiher's  family  removed  to  western  Pennsylvania.  At 
the  earlyageof  14  years  he  served  in  a  campaign  against  the  Indiana,  and  coniinned  mostly 
in  this  service  until  the  close  of  the  revolution.  He  asdsted  in  building  Fort  M'Intoeh, 
itbout  the  year  IT77,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  disaalrouB  defeat  of  Crawford,  from  whence, 
wiih  two  others,  he  made  his  way  alone  through  ihe  woods  withonl  provi&iona,  to  Pitts- 
burgh. In  'ST  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  in  '91  to  Columbia,  and  iti  '97  to  this  neighborhood. 
By  great  perseverance  he  acquired  a  good  cducauon.  mainly  without  inatractors,  and  part 
of  the  time  taught  echool  and  surveyed  land  until  the  year  1800.  He  whs  returned  a 
member  of  Che  conreniion  from  Hamilton  county  which  formed  the  state  conslitition. 
He  was  alsoa  member  of  the  first  legislature  in  1S03,  at  the  first  organization  of  the  judi- 
ciary was  appointed  presiding  judge  of  the  liiat  circuit.  This  place  he  held  14  years,  and 
though  his  circuit  embraced  10  counties,  he  never  missed  a  court,  frequently  swimming  his 
horse  over  the  Miamies  rather  than  fail  being  preaent.  On  leaving  the  bench  he  practiced 
at  the  bar  15  years,  and  then  retired  to  his  books  and  stndy.  He  was  a  ettong-minded 
philanthropic  man,  of  great  powers  of  memory,  and  a  most  useful  member  of  Eociety. 

The  Hon.  Jeremiah  Morrow  resides  in  the  southern  part  of  t!ie 
county.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
state  constitution,  a  representative  in  congress  at  various  times,  a 
member  the  United  States'  senate  from  1813  to  1319,  and  governor 
ofOhio  from  1822tol82G.  Hishighness  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
who  was  in  this  country  in  1825,  gives  in  his  travels  a  pleasant  de- 
scription of  the  then  chief  magistrate  of  the  state. 

The  dwelling  of  the  governor  consists  of  a  plain  frame  house,  situated  on  a  little  eleva- 
tion not  far  from  the  shore  of  the  Little  Miami,  and  ia  entirely  surrounded  by  fields.  The 
business  of  the  state  calls  him  once  a  month  to  Columbus,  the  seat  of  government,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  time  he  passes  at  his  country  seat,  occupied  with  farming,  a  faithful  copy 
of  an  ancient  Cincinnalus  ;  he  was  engnged  at  our  arrival  in  cutting  a  wagon  pote,  but  he 
immediately  stopped  his  work  to  give  ns  a  hearty  welcome.  He  appeared  to  be  about  fifty 
years  of  age  ;  is  not  tall,  but  thin  and  strong,  and  has  an  eipresave  physiognomy,  with 
dark  and  animated  eyes.  He  ia  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  one  of  the  first  setllers 
in  the  state  of  Ohio.  He  offered  us  a  night's  lodging  at  his  house,  which  invitation  we 
accepted  very  thankfully.    When  seated  round  the  chimney  fire  in  the  evening,  he  related 

lo  us  a  great  many  of  the  dangers  and  difiiculties  the  first  settlers  had  to  contend  with 

We  spent  our  evening  with  the  governor  and  his  lady.  Their  children  are  settled,  and  they 
have  with  them  only  a  couple  of  grandchildren.  When  we  took  our  seats  at  sapper,  the 
governor  made  a  prayer.  There  was  a  bible  and  several  religious  books  lying  on  the  table. 
After  breakfasting  with  our  hospitable  host,  we  took  our  leave. 

Union  village,  4  miles  w.  of  Lebanon,  is  a  settlement  of  Shakers, 
or  as  they  call  themselves,  "the  United  Society  of  Believers."  They 
came  here  about  the  year  1805,  and  now  number  near  400  souls. 
The  village  extends  about  a  mile  on  one  street.  The  houses  and 
shops  are  very  lar^e,  many  of  them  brick,  and  all  in  a  high  degree 
neat  and  substantial.     They  are  noted  for  the  cleanliness  and  strict 
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propriety  of  conduct  characteristic  of  the  sect  elsewhere,  and  tak« 
no  part  m  politics  or  military  affairs,  keeping  themselves  completely 
aloof  from  the  world,  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  their 
garden  seeds  and  other  products  of  agriculture  and  articles  of  me- 
chanical skill  They  own  here  about  3000  icres  .  1  land  and  hold 
all  the  1  p  >|  trti  -■-  — 


The  comminit\  aie  duided  into  fi^e  families,  each  family  having 
an  eating  rrom  and  kitchen  A  tiavellei  thus,  describes  their  ceie 
monies  at  the  table 

Two  long  Wbles  were  covered  on  each  aide  of  the  room,  behind  the  lables  were  benches 
and  m  the  midst  of  the  room  wns  a  cupboard.  At  a  signal  given  with  a  bom,  the  brothers 
entered  the  door  to  the  right,  and  the  sisters  llie  one  to  the  left,  marching  two  and  two  to 
the  table.  The  Haters  in  waiting,  Co  !he*  number  of  six,  came  at  the  same  time  from  the 
kitchen,  ond  ranged  themselves  in  one  file  opposite  the  table  of  the  sisters ;  after  which 
they  all  feU  on  their  knees,  making  a  sileiit  prayer,  then  aro?e,  look  hold  of  the  benches  be- 
hind them,  sal  down  and  took  their  meal  in  the  greateet  dienoe.  I  was  told  this  manner  was 
observed  at  all  iheir  dnily  meais.  They  eW  bread,  butter  and  cakes,  and  drank  tea  Each 
member  fonnd  ha  cop  filled  before  him— the  serving  sisters  filling  them  when  required 
One  of  the  sisters  was  standing  at  the  cupboard  to  pour  oat  the  tea— the  meal  was  very 
short,  the  whole  society  rose  at  once,  the  benches  were  put  back,  they  fell  again  on  their 
knees,  rrae  again,  ond  wheeling  to  the  right,  left  the  room  with  a  quick  step.  I  remarked 
among  the  females  eorae  very  pretty  feces,  but  they  were  all,  without  exception,  of  a  pale 
and  sjckly  hue.  They  were  disfigured  by  their  ugly  costume,  which  consists  of  a  while 
starched  bonnet.    The  men  likewise  had  bad  complexions. 

Franklin  is  10  miles  nw.  of  Lebanon,  on  the  Dayton  and  Cincin- 
nati turnpike,  with  the  Miami  canal  running  east  of  it,  and  the  Miami 
river  bounding  it  on  the  west.  It  was  laid  out  in  1795,  a  few  months 
after  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  within  Symmes'  purchase,  by  its  pro- 
prietors, two  young  men  from  New  Jersey,  Daniel  C.  Cooper  and 
Wm.  C.  Schenck,  father  of  the  Hon.  Robt.  Schenck.  The  firstcabm 
was  built  by  them,  on  or  near  lot  21  Front  street.  -In  the  spring  of 
'96,  SIX  or  eight  cabins  stood  on  the  town  plot.     A  church,  common 
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for  all  denominations,  on  the  site  of  the  Baptist  church,  was  the  first 
erected  ;  it  was  built  about  the  year  1808. 


Vita  in  FraniUn. 


The  town  is  on  a  level  plot,  and  regularly  laid  out.  The  view 
shows  on  the  right  the  Methodist  church,  next  to  it,  merchants  block, 
beyond  the  BaStist  church,  and  on  the  extreme  left,  the  spire  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Franklin  contains  3  churches,  a  high  school, 
4  dry  goods  and  2  grocery  stores,  3  forwarding  and  commission 
houses,  and  had  in  1840, 770  inhabitants.  ,     ^.     .       ..        . 

Waynesville  is  9  miles  be.  of  Lebanon,  on  the  Cincinnati  and 
Colniniuis  turnpike.  This  place  was  laid  out  m  1902,  by  Samuel 
Highway,  for  himself  and  others.  This  vicmity  was  first  settled  m 
1798  by  Mr.  Highway,  Dr.  E.  Baine  and  others.  Its  first  settlers 
were  Friends,  who  now  comprise  a  large  part  of  its  population. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  tharvdlage  runs  the  Little  Miami 
railroad  From  near  this  road  the  town,  which  lies  principally  upon 
a  side  hill,  shows  to  great  advantage.  Withiii  a  few  years  past, 
WavnesviUe  has  taken  a  start,  and  is  now  a  thriving  business  town, 
containing  2  Friends'  meeting-house,  1  Methodist  churcli,  4  mercan- 
tile storeS  2  flooring  and  2  saw  mills,  1  woollen  and  1  last  factory, 
and  had  in  1840,  427  inhabitants,  since  which  it  has  nearly  doubled 

in  population.  ,,.,„,-      .    .       ■       . 

About  S  miles  east  of  Lebanon,  on  the  Little  Miami  river,  is  a  very 
extensive  ancient  fortification,  called  Fort  Ancient  The  extreme 
length  of  these  works,  in  a  direct  hne,  is  nearly  a  mile,  although,  tol- 
lowing  their  anglei^-retreating  and  salient—they  reach  probably 
a  distance  of  six  miles.  The  drawing  and  description  annexed 
are  from  the  article  of  Caleb  Atwater,  Esq.,  m  the  Archsologia 
Americana. 

The  fottifiotion  mandu  on  a  plain,  neatly  homontal,  about  936  feat  above  ^e  level  of 
Ih,  *.,",..  two  bmnche.  -i*  v.^  •»?  and  deep  bank..  The  o,»nl,p  In  tb. 
wnll.  a«  ihe  gattw.,..    Tb.  plain  e.l.nd.  ...iwud  .long  lb.  alale  read,  ne.,l»  level. 
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»bout  half  s  mile.  T!ie  fortification  on  all  aides,  eiccpt  on  the  east  and  west  where  the 
road  n.ns,  is  surrounded  with  precipices  nearly  in  the  shape  of  the  wall.  The  wall  on  the 
insjde  vanes  in  m  height,  according  to  the  shape  of  ihe  gronnd  on  the  outside,  being  eene- 
raiy  itom  e«h,  ,o  ten  feet ;  hn,  on  the  plain,  it  is  about  nineteen  and  a  half  feet  high  Lide 
and  out,  on  a  base  of  four  and  a  half  poles.  In  a  few  places  it  appears  to  be  washed  away 
in  guiteis,  made  by  water  collecting  on  the  inside.  " 

^  At  ^abont  twenty  poles  east  from  the  gale,  through  which  the  stale  road  rnns,  are  two 
'  -1^  eight  inches  high,  the  road  mnning  between  them  nearly  eqtii- 
"""i  ^^  """""^s  are  gutters  ranning  nearly  north  and  south,  that 
" "'.e  with  the  branches  on  each  aide.     North- 
wide,  elevated 


mounda,  at 


Flirt  Ancient. 
about  three  feet,  and  which  run  nearly  parallel,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  and  then  form 
an  irregular  EMnieircle  round  a  small  mound.     Near  the  southweal  end  of  the  fortification 
are  three  cjrcdar  roads.  A,  between  thirty  and  forty  poles  in  length,  cut  out  of  the  preci- 
pice between  the  wall  and  the  river.     The  wall  is  made  of  earth. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  ihe  design  of  the  authors  in  erecting  a  work  with 
no  less  than  58  gateways.  Several  of  these  openings  have  evidently  been  occasioned  by 
the  water,  which  had  been  coUected  on  the  iniide  until  il  overflowed  the  walls  and  wore 
Itself  a  passage.     In  several  other  places  the  walla  might  never  have  been  oompleied 

The  three  parallel  roads.  A,  dug,  at  a  great  expense  of  labor,  into  the  rocks  and  rocky 
soil  adjacent,  and  paraUel  to  the  Little  Miami  river,  appear  to  have  been  designed  for  per- 
sons to  stand  on,  who  wished  to  annoy  those  who  were  passing  up  and  down  the  river 
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ThelndianB,  OS  I  have  been  informed,  made  this  iL-ecflheae  toads  in  their  wara  with  each 
other  and  wiih  the  whiles.  Whether  these  works  ail  belong  to  the  eame  era  and  the  same 
people  I  cannot  aay,  though  the  general  opinion  is  that  they  do.  On  the  whole,  1  have 
ventured  to  class  them  among  "  Ancient  Fortificalions."  to  which  (hey  appear  to  have 
hiehet  claims  than  ahnost  any  other,  for  reasona  loo  apparent  to  require  a  recital. 

The  two  parallel  lines,  S,  are  two  roads  very  similar  to  modem  turnpikes,  and  ate  made 
to  suit  the  nature  of  the  eoi!  and  make  of  the  ground,  [f  the  roads  were  for  foot  races,  the 
mounds  were  the  goals  fi-om  whence  the  pedestrians  alaned,  or  around  which  they  ran. 
The  area  which  these  parallel  walla  enciot*,  smoothed  by  art,  might  have  been  the  place 
where  gnmes  were  celebrated.  We  cannot  say  that  these  works  were  designed  for  such 
purposes  ;  but  we  can  say,  that  similar  works  were  thus  used  among  the  early  inhabitanlfl 
of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Harveysburg,  so  named  from  George  Harvey,  who  laid  it  out  about 
30  years  since,  is  a  flourisliing  town,  13  miles  ne.  of  Lebanon,  and 
contains  2  Friends'  meeting-houses,  1  United  Brethren  and  1  Metho- 
dist church,  1  classical  academv,  5  dry  goods  stores,  and  about  500 
inhabitants.  Springboro',  9  n.  of  Lebanon,  has  1  Friends'  meeting- 
house and  1  Universahst  church,  4  stores,  2  grist  mills,  and  about  90 
dwellings.  Pahnyra,  8  sw.  of  Lebanon,  on  the  Cincinnati  turnpike, 
has  1  Methodist  and  1  Univeisalist  church,  4  stores,  and  about  70 
dweihngs.  Deerfield,  Roachester,  Butlersville,  Morrow,  Ridgeviile 
and  Yankeetown,  are  villages,  the  largest  of  which  may  contain  350 
inhabitants. 


WASHINGTON.   , 

Washington  was  formed  July  STth,  1788,  by  proclamation  of  Gov. 
St.  Clair,  being  the  first  county  formed  within  the  limits  of  Ohio.  Its 
original  boundaries  were  as  follows :  "  Beginning  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio  river,  where  the  western  boundary  line  of  Pennsylvania  crosses 
it,  and  running  with  that  line  to  Lake  Erie ;  thence  along  the 
southern  shore  of  said  lake  to  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga  river :  thence 
up  the  said  river  to  the  portage  between  it  and  the  Tuscarawas 
branch  of  the  Muskingum  ;  thence  down  that  branch  to  the  forks, 
at  the  crossing  place  above  Fort  Laurens ;  thence  with  a  line  to  be 
drawn  westedy  to  the  portage,  on  that  iiranch  of  the  Big  Miami,  on 
which  tlie  fort  stood  that  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1752,  until  it 
meets  the  road  from  the  lower  Shawnese  town  to  Sandusky  ;  thence 
south  to  the  Scioto  river,  and  thence  with  that  river  to  ^  the  mouth, 
and  thence  up  the  Ohio  river  to  the  place  of  beginning."  The  sur- 
face is  generallv  hilly  and  broken,  excepting  the  broad  strips  of  allu- 
vial land  on  the"  Ohio  and  Muskingum.  In  the  middle  and  western 
part  are  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  land.  The  uplands  near  the 
large  streams  are  commonly  broken,  but  well  adapted  to  pasturage. 
The  principal  products  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  dairy  pro- 
ducts, fruit  and  wool.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  townships  in 
1840,  with  their  population. 
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Adams, 
Aurelius, 
Barlow,  880 
Belpie,  1296 
Decatiii",  439 
Fearington,I019 
Grandview,  514 
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Independence,  335 
Jolly, 


■Roxbury, 

Salem, 

Union, 

Warren, 

Waterford, 

Watertown, 

Wesley, 


1225 


Ludlow, 

Lawrence, 

Liberty, 

Marietta, 

Newport,         . .  ^       , 

The  population  of  Washington  in  1820,  was   10,435 ;  ,..   .„„„ 
1 1.731,  and  in  1840,  20,694,  or  31  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile 

This  county  was  the  first  settled  in  Ohio,  and  under  the  au-^pices 
of  the  New  Endand  Ohio  company.     Its  early  settlers  Here  fioi 
New  England,  the  descendants  of  whom  constitute  the  larger  'ihai 
of  its  present  population. 


r  whom  constitute  the  larger  'ihare 


Fort  Harmar. 

In  the  autumn  of  1785,  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  un- 
der the  command  of  Maj.  John  Doughty,  commenced  the  erection 
and  the  next  year  completed  Fort  Harmar,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Muskmgum,  at  its  junction  with  the  Ohio.  It  was  named  in  honor 
of  Col.  Josiah  Harmar,  to  whose  regiment  Maj.  Doughty  was  at- 
tached. It  was  the  first  military  post  erected  by  Americans  within 
the  limits  of  Ohio,  excepting  Fort  Laurens,  built  in  1778.  {See  p  485 ) 
The  outlines  of  the  fort  formed  a  regular  pentagon,  embracing 
within  the  area  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  Its  walls  were 
formed  of  large  horizontal  timbers,  and  the  bastions  of  large  upright 
timbers,  of  about  14  feet  in  height,  fastened  to  each  other  by  strips 
of  timber  tree-nailed  into  each  picket.  In  its  rear,  Mai  Doughty 
laid  out  fine  gardens.  It  continued  to  be  occupied  by  United  States 
troops  until  September,  1790,  when  they  were  ordered  to  Cincin- 
nati. A  company  under  Capt.  Haskell  continued  to  make  the  fort 
their  head-quarters  during  the  Indian  war,  sending  out  occasionally 
small  detachments  to  assist  the  colonists  at  Marietta,  Belpre  and 
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Waterford,  in  guarding  tiieir  garrisons  against  tlie  Indians.  The 
barracks  and  Uses  not  needed  tor  the  accomniodat.on  of  he 
"were  occupied  by  the  inhabitants  living  at  Marietta,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Muskingum.  ..„„„„; 

'in  the  autmnn  of  1TO7,  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  company  organi- 
zed in  New  England,  preparatory  '»  \'«"'™'-  f°?"  '''^j'fet 
of  November,  thev  made  arrangements  for  a  party  of  47  men  to  se 
forward  unde  ■  the  superintendence  of  Gen.  Rufas  Putnam ;  and  not 
o™  after  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  they  started  on  tlieir  toilsome 
Toamev.  Some  of  these,  as  well  as  most  of  those  vvho  followed 
hem  tJ  the  colony,  had  served  in  the  war  of  the  ";*•'»  ?ither 
as  officers  or  soldiers,  being  men  who  had  spent  the  prime  ot  their 
hves  in  the  struggle  for  liberty.  .  , 

"  During  the  winter  of  1787-8,these  men  were  pressmg  on  over  the 
yie^hanifs  bv  the  old  Indian  path  which  had  been  opened  mto 
B  adle™  roid,  and  which  has'since  been  followed  by  «f.e  na»nal 
turnnike  from  Cumberland  westward.  Through  the  dreaiy  wmt^ 
days  they  trudged  on,  and  by  April  were  all  gathered  on  the  Yohio- 
™y  where  hSats  ht;d  been  b*lt,  and  started  lor  the  Muskingum 
&n  ihe  7th  of  April  they  landed  at  the  spot  chosen,  and  became  the 
foundL  of  Ohio"  unless  we  regard  as  such  the  Moravian  missiona- 

™»  As  St  Clair,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  the  preceding 
October  had  not  vet  arrived,  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  tem- 
™ra,v  governmem  for  their  internal  security ,  for  w-hich  purpose  a 
set  of  laws  was  passed,  and  puhlished  by  being  nulled  to  a  tree  m 
hevilage,a„d  Return  JonatLn  Meigs  was  appointed  to  admin- 
ier  theSi.  It  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  good  habits  of  the  people 
of  the  Sony,  that  duri„|  three  momhs,but  one  difference  occnrred 
and  that  was  oompromisSd.  Indeed,  a  better  set  of  men  altogo  her 
could  scarce  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose,  than  Putnam  s  little 
band.  Washington  might  well  say,  'no  colony  in  America  was 
eSer  settled  unjer  such°  favorable  auspices  as  that  which  was  first 
commenced  at  the  Muskingum  Information  property  »» J  f  «»!  J. 
will  be  its  characteristics.  I  know  many  of  the  settlers  pe.sonally 
and  there  never  were  men  better  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare 

"'■- On\he"ronSy,  a  meeting  of  the  directors  and  agents  was 
held  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  for  the  purpose  of  fmmg  »»« 
new-horn  city  and  its  public  squares.  As  the  settlement  had  been 
merely  'The  Muskingum,'  the  name  Marietta  was  now  formally 
given  to  it,  in  honor  of  Marie  Antoniette.  „  M  Var 

"  On  the  4th  of  July,  an  oration  was  delivered  by  James  M.  Vat- 
num  who,  with  S.  H.  Parsons  and  John  Armstrong,  had  been  ap- 
pSed  to'  the  judicial  bench  of  the  territory,  on  *■; 'f  ^  of  Oe.olie^ 
1787  Five  days  later,  the  governor  arrived  and  the  colony  began 
to  assume  form.  The  ordinance  of  1787,  provided  two  d^^  "«  S"  J» 
of  government  for  the  northwest  territory,  under  the  first  of  which 
the  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  and  three  judges. 
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and  this  fomi  was  at  once  organized  upon  the  governor's  arrival. 
I  lie  first  law  whicli  was  •for  regdating  and  establishing  the  mili- 
tia, was  published  upon  the  25th  of  July;  and  the  next  day  aij. 
peared  the  governor's  proclamation,  erecting  all  the  country  thS 
had  been  ceded  by  the  Indians  east  of  the  Scioto  river  into  the 
county  of  Washington. 

"  From  that  time  forward,  notwithstanding  the  doubt  yet  exist- 
ing  as  to  the  Indians  all  at  IVIarietta  went  on  prosperously  and 
pleasantly.  On  the  2d  of  September,  the  first  court  was  held  with 
becoming  ceremonies,'*  which  was  the  first  civil  court  ever  con- 
vened m  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

"  The  procession  was  formed  at  the  Point,  (wirere  mosl  of  the  settlers  resided  )  in  the 
(el  owmg  order  :-l.,,  The  high  .herilT,  .id,  hi,  Jr.™  sword    2d  the  eiSS  '  M    K 

i.dS'Mfft'"™""  ■'  *■?  ?""■'  ■  *'■  "•  -«""• "  *■  >>■'  ?rre'.'p± 

_;  S  "i""™"  "■■'  J^'isr""!  i  Ith.  the  ne,l,  .ppoaied  j.die.  o(  dr.  eoi™ 
common  pleas.  Generals  Rufits  Putnam  and  Benj.  Tupper 

llLT  irT';''"'t"''/r  u  ""!.''"'  '"°  ""  ■"'  ''"•">  "■""Si'  *•  'oral  10  Camp.. 
Marlins  Hall  (..oek.d.,)  .here  ih.  wh.l.  eonoter-m.rJred.  and  the  jndg.,.  (P.tn.nr.nd 

S.C'  Tt,J,"',r"ri  rrT'"  ''"P™".  «"■  &■  Cnd.r,  tharhrfokeS  thrdw" 
Weeing  The  sheriff.  CoL  Ehenezer  Sproat.  (one  of  natnre's  nohhra,)  proclaimed  with  his 
«,l.mn  ■  O  „.  •  dral  a  »nrl  Is  opened  fa  rh.  .dminl.lmtie.  otoS-CS  *l!e"o  the 
poo,  „d  dr.  rich,  10  die  gnill,  and  the  innocent,  widronl  res^el  of  persms  -  ,om"  K 
o^  »S  h'  ;,T""  '"'"■■''  P"".  •"J  *'"■«  porsnnnc  of  the  Inws  and  .flde.ce  in  ," 
SS'eo,  J II  J  f  ■  ;  ■;""•.  '"  "I'*""'  ■'■■  "*  '"  the  scdemcnl  of  the  state,  f,w 
or  ,1,™  1.  1  .  ^^^'S^'y  «°^  ^ittdled  obaraclet  of  its  principal  participators.  Many 
of  thern  belong  lo  the  history  of  onr  country,  m  die  darkest  as  weh  m  most  splendid  t^. 
oolf'  fd"^  '•"'""'"■■■I'  •■"■  To  wimei  this  speetaelo,  a  lar^  "  d,  of  Ekr^.  ™ 
collected,  from  he  most  powerful  tribesthen  occupying  the  almost  entire  west     Thev  had 

^SS.  i  tl  '"":"  °'  "''''"  '  """■  Wl»ll>"  "y  of  Uiem  entered  the  bill  of 
jiistice,  or  what  were  dieir  unpressions,  we  are  not  lold."t 

"  The  progress  of  the  settlement,  [says  a  letter  fi-om  the  Musk- 
mguin,J  is  sufficiently  rapid  for  the  first  year.  We  are  continually 
erecting  houses,  but  arrivals  are  faster  than  we  can  possibly  pro- 
vide convenient  covering.  Our  first  ball  was  opened  about  the  mid- 
dle ot  Ueeember,  at  which  were  fifteen  ladies,  as  well  accomplished  ' 
m  the  manners  of  polite  circles  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  old 
states  i  mention  this  to  show  the  progress  of  society  in  this  new 
world  1  where,  I  believe,  we  shall  vie  with,  if  not  excel,  the  old 
and  h' '"  ""^  accomphshment  necessary  to  render  life  agreeable 
Soon  after  the  landing,  preparations  were  made  to  build  the  stock- 
aded tort,  (campus  Martins,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made ; 
anit  although  it  was  begun  in  the  coarse  of  that  year,  it  was  not 
entirely  completed  with  pahsades  and  outworks,  or  bastions,  until  the 
winter  of  1791. 

'The  walls  formed  a  rcgnkr  parallelogrttm,  the  sides  of  which  were  180  feet  each  At 
eacn  comer  was  erected  a  strong  block-house,  surmoimted  by  a  tower  and  senlrv  boi 
These  houses  were  SO  feet  souare  below  and  94  feet  eh,..,  „od  „-..t„-.e.i  n  o...  T'-Tj  .u. 


■e  SO  feet  square  below  and  34  feet 

nwallsof  the  fort.     Tbeintermediateei 


6  feet  beyon 


with  dweUing 


nicely  dove-taded  or  fitted  together  so  as  to  make  a  neat  finbh.     The     '    ' 
•  Annala  of  the  West.  f  Dr.  S.  F.  Hildreth.  in  the  Ameri 
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Btorics  high,  and  covered  with  good  ahinole  roofe     ConTenieni  chi 
bricks,  for  cookin    ad«armng  ms     Anunb       f   h   d 

and  owned  by  pr    n       nd     dua  s      f     h  d  I      he 


ng  gfli 


1  ha      n    h        n         f    h     f  kn  h     11    liinnm 

,„.,,  .,^=  a  bellrv.  The  choniber  underneath  waa  occupied  by  the  Hon.  Vdn  br  p  Sa 
R.nt,  OS  BO  office,' he  being  secretary  lo  the  governor  of  the  N.  W.  Territory,  General  81. 
Clair,  and  performing  the  duties  of  governor  in  bia  absence.  This  room  projected  over  the 
gateway,  like  a  block-house,  and  was  intended  for  tbe  protection  of  the  gate  beneath  in 
lime  of  an  assauh.  At  the  outer  comer  of  each  block-hous«  was  erected  a  bastion,  stand- 
in?  on  four  stouc  limbers.  The  floor  of  the  bastion  waa  a  little  above  the  lower  etory  of 
the  block -hou-e.  They  were  square,  and  bnilt  up  with  thick  planks  to  the  beishl  of  a 
man's  bead,  ao  that  when  he  looked  over  he  stepped  on  a  narrow  platform,  or  "  banquet," 
running  round  the  sides  of  the  bulwark.  Port-holes  were  made  for  musketry,  as  well  as 
for  artillery,  a  single  piece  of  which  was  mounted  in  the  southwest  and  northeast  bastions.- 
In  these  the  sentries  were  regularly  pteted  every  night,  as  more  convenient  of  access  than 
the  towers;  a  door  leading  into  them  from  the  npperstorj  of  the  block-hoosea.  The  lower 
room  of  the  southwest  block-house  wasoccupied  for  a  guard-house.  Running  from  comer 
to  comer  of  the  bloclc-houaes  wos  a  row  of  jmlisades,  sloping  outwards,  and  reiting  oa 
Biont  rails.  Twenty  feet  in  advance  of  these  was  a  row  of  very  strong  and  large  pickets, 
set  npright  in  the  earth.  Gateways  through  these  admitted  the  inmates  of  the  garrison. 
A  few  feel  beyond  the  outer  palisades  was  placed  a  row  of  tibatlis,  made  from  the  lopa  and 
branches  of  trees,  sharpened  oiid  pointing  outwards, ao  that  it  would  have  been  very  ififficult 
for  an  enemy  to  have  ponetraled  even  witbin  their  outworks.  The  dwellina  houses  occu- 
pied a  space  from  15  to  30  feet  each,  and  were  sufficient  for  the  occommodalion  of  forty 
or  fifty  families,  and  did  actually  contain  from  20(1  to  300  persons,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, during  the  Indian  war. 

Before  the  Indians  commenced  hostilities,  the  block-houses  were  occupied  as  follows  :— 
the  southwest  one  by  die  family  of  Gov.  St.  Clair  ;  the  northwest  one  for  public  worship 
ind  holding  of  courts.  The  southeast  block-house  was  occopied  by  private  families ;  and 
Ihe  northeast  as  an  office  for  the  accommodation  of  the  directors  of  the  company.  The 
otea  within  the  walls  was  144  feet  square,  andafTorded  afine  parade-ground.  In  the  centre 
was  a  well,  80  feet  in  depth,  for  the  supply  of  water  lo  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  a  fiege. 
A  large  sun-dial  stood  for  many  years  in  the  square,  placed  on  a  handsome  post,  and  gave 
iioleof  the  march  of  time.     Il  is  still  preaerved  as  a  relic  of  the  old  garrison. 

After  the  war  commenced,  a  regular  military  corps  was  organised,  and  a  guard  con- 
stantly kept  night  and  day.  The  whole  establishment  formed  a  very  strong  work,  and  re- 
fleeted  great  credit  on  the  head  that  planned  it.  It  was  in  a  manner  impre^able  to  the 
attacks  of  Indians,  and  none  but  a  regular  army  with  cannon  could  have  r-^duced  il.  It 
is  trne,  that  the  heights  across  the  Muskingum  commanded  and  looked  down  upon  ihe  de- 
fences of  Ihe  fori ;  bul  there  was  no  enemy  in  a  condition  to  take  posseasioQ  of  this  ad- 
vantage. 
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and  die  eaal  passed  oM  oa  w  the  level  plam.  Ou  this  ihe  ground  waa  eleared  of  wees  he- 
yoad  d,.  ™h  of  nJe  Ao,,,  .o  „  ,0  adbrd  no  ahelte,  «,  a  Sen  fo"  E.".",  SS.  of 
01  ine  garrison  wag  about  150  yards  from  ihe  Muskingum  river.  The  appearance  of  the 
fort  fiou.  wtthoul  wa,  grand  and  topodnj  ,  at  a  little  dlstan.e  resembling  Se"f  the  ndht 
lary  pahcea  or  castles  of  the  feudal  agea.    Between  the  outer  oallsariea  and  the  tiv»r  ^ 

Si  cZp".".""""'" '"  *•  ~ "'  °"-  ''•■  '^'■"  •"'  *  ™"y  wS'tt" :«™" 

Opposite  the  fort,  on  the  shore  of  the  tiver,  wa.  budl  a  substantial  tmiber  wharf,  at  which 
P™r  ■  n'  "'".'»'«•  '"  T'"  '»'•».  tilt  by  Capl,  Jonathan  Devo  1  for" 
..  S  1'  Sr""'  °'  r"°li'".  ""'  »=  »«'•  canoe,  of  the  country  ;  and  laat  net  lea" 
■.^,l"''.^°Tr  "  ""?'""?  "■"''•"  '"  -"*  "»  first  tehmenrefeotaia 

Er;s*/.feS  tSr'difwlr-trKhf.otm':  °'  ?°  "■"'"'""■d "" 

mer.     Travellmg  by  bind  was  very  haaerdeus  to  any  but  the  rangers,  or  apica.    There 

s.nr.^xir,^X=';;eZS::t;ivTr."r'"-'- 

The  names  of  the  early  settlers  who  came  the  first  season  to  Ma- 
rietta, as  far  as  recollected,  were  as  follows : 

ludlf  J  "^""'  7v"  "■"■  ,T""'  ""lit"?  Sargcant,  s«im.,y  of  fl,.  territory. 
S^iSvSL  tL  ■  """Tjl".  Dt.  True.  C.pt.  WUIIam  G«,.  Cap..  Lnnt.  the  BSgS 
rZS  A.  1  M  J  S""'  ,*"i""  "  °"'"'  ""■  ■""">.  Thomas  Lord.  Wn..  Oridley 
,^!S  tb^M  ™  £?~i'"'  'SfT'  {■'".""Sht.Clongb.  Green.  Shipm.u,  E 
;.  .b.'„,^  ■        '■  *'•  ,  ?"  '"'  '""  °'  '■""»■  "'"■*  ■"■  "•  M*  -'  August, 

SotTandllKSr  ao™e?s."'  ""■  '^"'"'■"'  ""'■  '"""  *'■  "'  »— »•  «•'" 

rrSju""!'''".?  °'^""'  "■;'•""";  "■■•  P""  out  to  Belpre,  Waterfbrd.  and  Duck 
Creek,  where  drey  began  to  clear  and  plant  the  land,  bodd  houtss  and  stockades.  Amona 
Si  w'  !.*"",-T"i"?"''„"™  *■'■"'"  Con,et.,Gdbe,tDe,ol.,e„..  PhlneV,  Co? 
me  in  7'  ^,  "»'•''""'.  M*;  Hal«'l'  lllte.  Andrew  Story.  Said"  ,2. 
Snri™  wS;  bf.'f  wl  ""'""I'cvol,  George.  Wdllam.  and  David  Wilson,  Josbmr 
wST,"  S'    ?  "»' ™™  and  Jonathan.  C.pt.  D.  D.Sa.  Phi.ca,  Cobma.  Andrew 

At  bJw  ?,b  ?■  ^V  ■  ,?■  'S',"'  """"•  *■  Kelly.  James  and  Daniel  cJnvcrs. 
and  J^aat'  '^  te*'  e'  t  ''^'""'^'  °'^"''°*">  "^f'  "^f  atockades.  the  upper,  lower 
SnS  i;  ,"».!"',»'  -"  ""  «■"  ■■  li".,.,  castle.-  whieh  stand  on  the  binks  „f 
Ita  «en'e  S  ri,',  i°'  '""..W.  »  »•  l»autij,l  Island,  smee  known  as  -  Bbton.rhaits" 
Snt  i™?  f  ?^  "Wacy."  Among  die  peraon,  at  the  upper,  were  Capt.  Dani. 
a»n.  ^T.';'^"'-?'"'- ,""■  "'""lag.  JuJge  roster.  John  Eowac.  Mr.  K.pjl.  I.r., 
te   is  ';'™'";«l'.  «•"  ?'•  Cushlng.  Major  Haskel.  Aaron  Waldo  rfiaa.S 

Mo^  ™d  J  rtS  Ktce.  Esj.  Retae.  J.dge  Israel  Loting.  Deacon  Mdea.  Majot 
1.  lb  .  B  i V  """t"™-  '■*•  ■"""•.  of  1789.  Col.  Ichabod  Nye  and  aoml  odim 
ba,  a  bloek-htitM  at  Ne.betry.  below  Belpne.  Mr.  Hye  anld  hi.  lot  dtere  to  AatnnN 
Oloagt  who.  t^O,  Stepto  OudiH..  Jos.  Lcavins.  Jeel  Oak...  El.a.er  Curtis.  Mr.  oSi™ 
every  exertion  possible  for  men  in  these  circumnances  was  made  to  secure  for.d  .nd 
p™„  for  Jitare  dHi..ltic..  ,D«1.  Oliver.  Maior  HatSeld  Whi  e,  and  J.h^^Sj"  thJ 
Wa«rford«td.„enl  began  mill,  on  Wolf  Creek,  abo.t  three  mdea  from  dt.  fVS  andgoS 
fli.ni  runnmg ,  and  these,  the  trst  mills  In  Ohio,  wen,  never  destroyed  during  ihembE 
».n,l.d.n,,.,  thangh  the  preprictor.  removed  their  IbmlhesTitTatMaStt 
S  f™  r  •■'1,  Enoch  ShepbarJ.  began  nidi,  ou  Duck  Creek,  three  mile,  from  M,^" 
atta.  from  th.  eomplenou  of  which  they  were  driven  by  the  Induin  wai.  Thoma.  Stani", 
began  Olid,  higher.,,  near  the  D.ck  Creek  itdemenu  fli.se  were  EkeSoXiSS 

•The  engmvmgs  of  Fort  Harniat  and  Campus  Manias,  together  wifli  flic  accompanying 
acnpQona,  are  from  the  communications  of  nr  s  P  M;].i^,i.  ;„  .u.  .„   !>.._..''* 
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The  Ohio  compaay  built  a  large  horse  mill  near  Campus  Martius,  and  soon  after,  a  floating 
miU.  * 

During  the  Indian  war,  which  soon  succeeded  the  first  settlements, 
the  inhabitants  suffered  much  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Although 
some  of  the  settlers  were  killed,  and  others  carried  mto  captivity, 
yet  the  massacre  at  Big  Bottom,  (see  p.  377,)  was  the  most  alarming 
event.  The  escape  of  the  settlers  from  greater  suffering  from  this 
source,  was  owmg  to  the  strong  fortifications  erected,  and  the  admi- 
rable judgment  and  foresight  they  displayed  in  taking  precautions 
against  danger.  Among  the  incidents  connected  with  the  troubles 
with  the  Indians,  to  which  we  have  barely  space  to  allude,  was  the 
taking  prisoner  at  Waterford,  of  Daniel  Convers,  (then  a  lad  of  16, 
now  of  Zanesville,)  who  was  carried  to  Detroit,  the  murder  of  Warth 
while  at  work  near  Fort  Harmar :  the  taking  prisoner  of  Major  Good- 
ale,  of  Belpre,  who  was,  it  is  supposed,  murdered ;  the  death  of  Capt. 
Rogers,  who  was  out  with  Mr.  Henderson,  as  a  spy,  and  was  killed 
near  the  Muskingum,  about  a  mile  from  Marietta  ;  the  death  of  a 
Mr.  Waterman,  near  Waterford,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  Return 
J.  Meigs,  into  Fort  Harmar,  by  his  fleetness  of  foot,  while  pursued  by 
the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand  retaliation  was  in  a  measure  inflicted 
upon  the  Indians,  and  among  those  most  active  in  this  duty  was  Ham- 
ilton Carr,  a  man  eminently  distinguished  as  an  Indian  hunter^and 
spy.  During  the  war  a  stockade  was  erected  near  the  mouth  ol 
Olive  Green  Creek,  above  Waterford,  which  became  the  frontier 
garrison,  and  had  in  it  about  seven  or  eight  men  and  boys  able  to 
hear  arms.  Just  before  Wayne's  victory,  Aug.  4th,  1794,  they  lost 
one  man,  a  Mr.  Abel  Sherman,  who  went  into  the  woods  mcautiously, 
and  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  A  tomb-stone  with  a  scalped  head 
rudely  carved  upon  it,  marks  the  spot  where  he  lies. 

Among  the  inmatefl  of  this  gsrrison  was  Geo.  Ewing,  esq.,  father  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
EwiQg  His  fortune  and  history  were  aimilar  to  that  of  many  of  the  revoluuonary  olncere 
who  emigrated  to  the  west  at  tliat  early  day.  He  inherited  a  handsome  patrimony  and  sold 
it,  investing  the  proceeds  in  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  entered  the  continental  army  w  a 
subaltern  officer  in  1775,  he  being  then  but  little  over  21  years  of  age.  He  contmoed  10 
serve  with  a  few  short  intermissions,  during  the  war.  When  the  bonds  fell  due,  they  were 
Daidincontinentalmoney,  which, proving  worthleaa,  reduced  hun  to  poverty.  In  1785,  he 
migrated  to  the  west,  and  remained  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio  until  1792,  when  he 
crossed  over  and  settled  at  Olive  Green. 

From  the  communication  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  at  Olive 
Green,  we  annex  some  facts  respecting  their  privations  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a  salt  well. 

The  inhabitants  had  among  them  but  few  of  what  we  consider  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  hfe.  Brittle  wares,  snch  as  earthen  and  glass,  were  wholly  unknown,  and  but 
Uttle  of  the  manufactories  of  steel  and  iron,  both  of  which  were  exceedingly  dear.  Iron  and 
salt  were  procured  in  exchange  for  ginseng  and  peltry,  and  earned  on  pacli  horses  troru  n. 
Cumberhind  or  Chambersburg.  It  was  no  uncommon  lliuig  foe  the  garrison  to  be  wholly 
without  salt  for  months,  subsisting  upon  fresh  meat,  milk  and  vegetables,  and  bread  made 
erf  com  pounded  in  a  mortar— they  did  not  yet  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  the  hand-mill. 

There  had  been  an  opinon,  founded  upon  the  information  of  the  Indians,  that  there  were 

•  From  the  "  Reminiscences  of  the  First  SeiUement  of  Ohio,"  by  Horace  Nye,  published 
io  the  Western  Recorder. 
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wlv"^''^„'"  ^^  "fif '"'?'"^  '■;;'  '^^  'P°'  "='  ™'*''""''  """^fsleJ-  Shortly  sftw 
Zn  ^T"^' '"  'l^"^'..^".!"'^''',  ""^  inhabi^nts  had  left  ,he  gartBOn  snd  gone  to  t  "dr 
farms,  a  while  man,  who  had  been  long  a  prisoner  with  the  Indians,  was  tdcBsed  and  re- 

.^rf  ,n  ,1,-  ..,.1 ,„     He  stopped  at  Olive  Green,  and  there  gkye  an  Hceoant  of  Zl 

i  party  was  immediately  formed,  (of  whom 

~,         ,- . :)  who,  after  an  absence  of  7  or  8  davs   i 

lumed,  to  the   sreae  lov  nf  thp  inhnhiinino  ™irl.  ol.™..  o   ™ii -c  —  >.  _i.  .     i'  '. 


turned  to  the  Eettlemi...._.     j,,, ^„ 

salt  springs,  and  direcliona  for  finding  them. 

George  Ewing,  jr..  then  a  lad  of  17,  was  one,)  Who]  after  a; 

--■   -3  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  wiih  about  a  galioti  of  salt,  which  they  had 
their  camp  kettle.    This  was,  as  I  think,  in  August,_1795.    A  supply,  though  8 


very 


,  -  made  there  that  feaeon  for  the  use  of  The  iron 
Whether  this  salt  spring  was  earlier  kno  n  to  the  wh'  ea  I  ar 
ve  been  lo  to  ep  e?  and  e^p  ore  a  and  perhaps  o  he  ea  y  n  ea 
t  d      o  e      wh  ch  na    m   1    a       a         o  i  e  feop  e 


B  0  saj      It  may 


Marietta,  the  coutity  seat,  and  the  oldest  town  in  Ohio,  is  on  the 
]eft  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio,  104  miles 
SE.  of  Columbus.  It  is  built  principally  upon  a  level  plot  of  ground, 
in  the  midst  of  most  beautiful  scenery.  Many  of  the  dwellings  are 
constructed  with  great  neatness,  and  embellished  with  handsome 
door-yards  and  highly  cultivated  gardens.  Its  inhabitants  are  mostly 
of  New  England  descent,  and  there  are  few  places  in  our  country 
that  can  coiiipare  with  this  in  point  of  morality  and  intelligence— 
but  few  of  its  size  that  have  so  many  cultivated  and  literary  men. 
Marietta  contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist, 
1  German  do.,  1  Universalist  and  1  Catholic  church ;  a  male  and 
female  academy,  in  excellent  repute  ;  a  college,  9  public  libraries, 
1  bank,  1  or  2  printing  olRces,  a  variety  of  mechanical  and  manufac 
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tumg  establishments,  about  20  mercantile  stores,  and  in  1840,  had  a 
population  of  1814.  ,  , 

Ship  building,  which  was  carried  on  very  extensively  at  an  early 
day,  and  then  for  a  season  abandoned,  has  again  been  commenced, 
ana  is  now  actively  prosecuted.  From  the  year  1800  to  1807  he 
business  was  verv  thriving.  Com.  Abm.  Whipple,  a  veteran  ot  the 
revolution,  conducted  the  one  first  built,  the  St.  Clair,  to  the  ocean. 

At  ibal  time  Marietta  was  matte  "  a  porl  of  eleatance."  from  which  veeaels  could  ret^ve 
rwmlar  papera  for  a  foreign  coumry.  "  Thia  circumstance  was  the  cauM  ol  a  cunoua  luci- 
SS»ok  place  iu  the  ,,.,1806  or  1807.  A  .hi,,  built  at  «;"»»■  *'"j'™ 
(hat  port  with  a  cargo  of  porlt.  flour,  tc.  for  New  Orleans,  f  rem  thence  she  soiled  W 
EoglS  ;,E  .  load  of  cotton,  and  Wog  chartered  to  take  a  carjo  to  St,  FcmraWg,  the 
Aniericana  beine  at  that  time  carriers  for  half  the  world,  reached  that  port  m  safety.  Her 
^"Sg.Scd"y  a  naval  otftcr.  and  dating  from  the  port  ot  Marietta  Olno, she 
Vu  «l«d,.poh  the-ple.  of  Ihek  being  a  forgery,  a.  no  such  port  was  known  ■«  *•  c."l- 
ised  world  With  considerable  difficulty  the  captam  procured  a  map  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  pointing  with  his  linger  to  the  month  of  the  Mis.i«ippi.  imeed  Jc  ccirs.  cl  tha"tmam 
to  the  mouth  of  thoOhiSi  from  thence  he  led  the  astonlahed  nod  admirmg  naval  officer 
Song  t"  "L.  track  of  the  latter  rive,  10  the  port  of  Marietta,  ,.  the  mouth  of  the  M™k- 
m,um,  ftoB  whence  he  had  taken  hi.  departme.  ThI.  ejplanaOon  was  cnnrel,  saniac 
tory,  and  the  American  was  dismissed  with  every  token  of  regard  and  respect. 

Marietta  College  was  chartered  in  1835.  It  was  mainly  estab- 
ushed  with  a  view  to  meet  demands  in  the  west  for  competent  teach- 
ers and  ministers  of  the  gospel.  The  institution  ranks  high  among 
others  of  the  kind,  and  its  officers  of  instruction  are  such  as  to  merit 
the  confidence  of  the  enlightened  patrons  of  thorough  education.  A 
new  college  edifice  has  lately  been  reared,  and  from  the  indications 
eiven.  the  prospects  of  the  institution  for  a  generous  patronage  are 
Eighly  auspicious.  The  catalogue  for  1846-7,  gives  the  whole  num- 
ber ot  students  at  177,  of  whom  60  were  nndergraduates,  and  117 
in  the  preparatory  academy.  The  officers  are  Henry  bniith,  M.  A., 
president;  John  Kendrick,  M.  A.,  J.  Ward  Andrews,  M.  A.,  and 
Hiram  Bingham,  M.  A.,  professors ;  Samuel  Maxwell,  M.  A.,  prin- 
cipal of  the  academy,  and  Geo.  A.  Rosseter,  M.  A.,  tutor. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Marietta  were  many  who  merit  ex- 
tended sketches;  we  have,  however,  but  space  for  brief  notices  ol  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent. 

Rortta  PuraaK  m,  hem  April  8th,  I7S8,  O.  S,  at  Sutton.  Ma«achuactts.  At  th.  age 
of  15.  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  millwright,  with  whom  he  served  four  years,  and  thc^  cn- 
Uatcd  a.  a  r^.Zon  aoldier  in  the  French  a.d  Indian  war  He  served  f.ttldiny  three 
vears  was  engaged  in  several  actions,  and  was  at  the  tune  the  army  disbanded,  m  1761. 
Bcrvms  as  ensign,  to  which  oflioc  his  good  conduct  had  promoted  him.  After  this,  he 
re«rm'd  the  h.Sness  of  milimisht,  at  which  he  continued  seven  or  erght  years,  employmg 

his  leisore  in  studying  mathematics  and  aarveying.  

He  was  among  the  first  to  taks  up  arms  m  the  revoltttionary  contest,  and  as  an  evideiioe 
of  So  cstlmnUou  In  ivhich  he  wa.  held,  was  appoinlcd  Boat,  colonel.  He  was  atterwar,^ 
appointed,  hy  congre,,  military  engineer.  He  served  thtro.ghom  *•  "■"'"""•';"' 
was  often  consulted  and  held  In  high  esumation  by  Washmgton.  On  the  m  of  January, 
1783,  he  was  honored  with  the  coramirsion  of  brigadier  general,  having  some  ume  pre- 
vio^iy  served  as  colonel.  He  was  appomted  by  the  Ohio  company  anpertnlcndentot  ah 
buain™  relating  »  then  cootcmplatcJ  settlement ;  and  in  April,  1788,  commenced  the  fimt 
^nlement  01  Marietta  In  n89,he  was  appointed  by  Washington  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
TO."  of  the  territory.  On  the  Stb  of  May.  1792,  he  was  appoloBd  brigadier  gmeral  in 
the  army  of  ihe  United  States,  destined  to  act  against  the  lodiansi  tart  resigned  the  neit 
year  in  consequence  of  ill  health.  In  October,  1796,  he  was  appointed  surveyor  general 
S  the  United  States,  in  which  office  he  continued  nnlU  1803.    He  was  a  member,  Iran 
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Ihia  county,  of  the  eonvenlion  which  formi-J  ihe  stale  coHBtilation.  From  this  time  hk 
advanced  age  led  him  lo  decline  all  business  of  a  public  nature,  and  he  soueht  the  quiet  of 
private  life.     He  died  at  Mdriettn,  May  let,  1994,  at  the  age  of  86. 

Generni  Putnam  was  a  man  of  strong,  good  sense,  modest,  benevolent,  and  sorapuloua 
10  fulfill  the  duties  which  he  owed  lo  God  and  man.  In  person  he  was  tall,  of  command- 
ing appearance,  and  possessed  a  frame  eminently  filled  for  the  hardships  and  trials  of  war. 
His  mind,  though  not  brilliant,  was  solid,  peneltatiog  and  comprehenaive,  seldom  erring 

Retuks  Jonathan  Meiss  was  bom  at  Middletown,  Ct.,  in  1765,  graduated  at  Yale, 
studied  law  and  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  town.  He  was  among  the  firsl  Eet- 
llers  of  Marietta.  In  ihe  winter  of  1802-3,  he  was  elected  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state.  The  ne«  year  he  resigned  this  office,  having  received  from  Jefletson 
the  appointment  of  commandant  of  the  United  Slatea"  troops  and  militia  in  the  upper  dis- 
iricl  of  Louiaiauo,  and  shortly  after  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  territory  of 
Louisiana.  In  April,  1807,  he  was  commisdoned  a  judge  of  Michigan  territory  ;  resigned 
the  commiasion  in  October,  and  becoming  a  candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio,  was  elected, 
in  a  spirited  canvass,  over  his  competitor,  General  Massie  ;  but  not  having  the  constitu- 
tionai  qualificBlion  of  the  four  years'  residence  in  the  stale,  prior  lo  the  election,  hia  election 
was  cotttesled  and  decided  against  him.  In  the  session  of  1807-8,  he  was  appointed  sen- 
aWr  m  congress,  which  ofSce  he  aflerwards  resigned,  and  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  in 
1810.  In  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  while  holding  the  gubernacotial  office,  he  acted  wiih 
great  promptness  and  energy.  In  March,  1814,  having  been  appointed  posl-master  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  he  resigned  that  office,  and  contmued  in  his  new  vocation  until 
1833,  during  which  he  managed  its  arduous  duliea  to  the  satisfaction  of  Premdems  Madison 
and  Monroe.  He  died  at  Marietta,  March  29lh,  1825,  In  person  he  was  tall  and  finely 
formed,  with  a  high  retreating  forehead,  black  eyes,  and  aquiline  and  prominent  nose.  His 
features  indicated  his  character,  and  were  remarkably  striking,  eipressve  of  mildness,  m- 
telligence,  promptness  and  stabihly  of  purpose.  Hia  moral  character  was  4ee  from  re- 
proach, and  he  was  benevolent,  unambitious,  dignified,  but  easy  of  access. 

Rev.  VtumL  Story,  the  carUest  proleslant  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  escept  the  Moravian  missionaries,*  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  in  1780.  The  directors  and  agents  of  the  Ohio  company  having  passed 
a  resolution  in  1788,  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  and  the  teaching  of  youth,  Rev.  Mtt- 
nasseh  Caller,  one  of  the  company's  directors,  in  the  course  of  that  year  engaged  Mr. 
Story,  then  preaching  at  Worcester,  to  go  lo  the  west  aa  a  chaplain  to  the  new  settlement 
at  Marietta.  In  the  spring  of  1789,  he  commenced  his  ministerial  labors  as  an  evangelist, 
visiting  the  selllements  in  rotauon.  During  the  Indian  war  from  1791  to  1795,he  preached, 
during  most  of  the  lime,  in  ihe  northwest  bloek-honse  of  Campus  Martins.  The  Ohio 
company  at  the  same  lime  raised  a  sum  of  money  for  the  education  of  yonlh,  and  employed 
teachers.  These  lealimonials  sufficiently  prove  that  the  company  felt  for  the  spirilual,  aa 
well  as  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  colonists. 

When  the  war  was  over,  Mr,  Story  preached  al  the  different  selllemenls ;  but  aa  there 
were  no  roadi,  he  made  these  pastoral  visits  by  water,  in  a  log  canoe,  propelled  by  stout 
arms  and  wiilmg  hearts.  In  1796,  he  established  a  Congregational  church,  composed  of 
persons  residing  at  Marietta,  Belprie,  Waierford  and  Vienna,  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Story  died 
December  30th,  1804,  at  the  age  of  49  years.  He  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  neculiarlv 
filled  for  the  station  he  held.t 

Hei-man  Blannerhasset,  whose  connection  with  the  ill-fated  project 
of  Aaron  Burr  has  given  his  name  a  wide-spread  notoriety,  was  a 
resident  of  Marietta  as  early  as  1796.  About  the  year  1798,  he 
commenced  his  improvements  on  the  beautiful  island  since  known 
by  his  name,  embosomed  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  lower  end  of  this 
county.  He  afterwards  resided  upon  it  for  a  number  of  years,  sur- 
rounded with  all  that  made  life  dear,  when  the  tempter  entered  this 
Eden  and  forever  blighted  his  earthly  prospects.     After  years  of 


:  abridged  from  those  elsewhere  published,  and   - 
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wandering,  he  finally  died  in  1822,  on  the  island  of  Guernsey.  His 
beautiful  and  accomplished  wife  subsequently  returned  to  this  coun- 
try, and  preferred  claims  against  the  United  States,  but  without 
success.  She  died  in  New  Yorli,  in  1842.  The  island  will  evet 
remain  a  memento  of  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  family,  around 
whose  melancholy  fortunes  the  genius  of  Wirt  has  weaved  a  tribute 
of  eloquence  alike  imperishable. 


At  Marietta  are  some  anuent  woiks,  which,  although  not  more 
remarkable  than  others  in  the  state,  and  not  as  extensive  as  some, 
are  more  generally  known,  from  having  been  so  frequently  described 
and  alluded  to  by  travellers.  The  description  which  follows  is 
from  Harris's  Tour,  and  the  engraved  plan  from  the  Archseologia 
Americana. 

"  The  situation  of  these  works  is  on  an  elevated  plain,  above  the 
present  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  on  the  east  side,  and  about  half  a 
mile  from  its  junction  with  the  Ohio.  They  consist  of  walls  and 
mounds  of  earth,  in  direct  lines,  and  in  square  and  circular  forms. 

"  The  largest  square  fort,  by  some  called  the  town,  contains  40 
acres,  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  earth  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  and 
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from  25  to  36  feet  in  breadth  at  the  base.  On  each  side  are  threa 
openings,  at  equal  distances,  resembling  12  gateways.  The  en- 
trances at  the  middle  are  the  largest,  particularly  on  the  side  nest 
to  the  Muskingum  From  this  outlet  i'i  a  overt  -wav  formed  of  two 
p,4raliel  wallt,  of  earth   ">?!  feet  d  stant  fr       each    tier   n  eas       s 


fiom  centre  to  centie.  The  walls  at  the  most  elevated  part,  on  tiie 
inside,  are  21  feet  in  height,  and  42  in  breadth  at  the  base ;  but  on 
the  outside  average  only  five  feet  in  height.  This  forms  a  passage 
of  about  360  feet  in  length,  leading  by  a  gradual  descent  to  the  low 
grounds,  where,  at  the  time  of  its  construction,  it  probably  reached 
the  river.  Its  walls  commence  at  60  feet  from  the  ramparts  of  the 
fort,  and  increase  in  elevation  as  the  way  descends  towards  the 
river ;  and  the  bottom  is  crowned  in  the  centre,  in  the  manner  of  a 
well-founded  turnpike  road. 

"  Within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  at  the  northwest  corner,  is  an  ob- 
long elevated  sqaare,  188  feet  long,  133  broad,*and  9  feet  high ;  level 
on  the  summit,  and  nearly  perpendicular  at  the  sides.  At  the  centre 
of  each  of  the  sides,  the  earth  is  projected,  forming  gradual  ascents 
to  the  top,  equally  regular,  and  about  6  feet  in  width.  Near  the 
south  wall  is  another  elevated  square,  150  feet  by  120,  and  8  feet  high, 
similar  to  the  other,  excepting  that  instead  of  an  ascent  to  go  up  on 
the  side  next  the  waH,  there  is  a  hollow  way  10  feet  wide,  leading 
20  feet  towards  the  centre,  and  then  rising  with  a  gradual  slope  to 
the  top.  At  the  southeast  corner  is  a  third  elevated  square,  108  by 
54  feet,  with  ascents  at  the  ends,  but  not  so  high  nor  perfect  as  the 
two  others.  A  little  to.the  southwest  of  the  centre  of  the  fort  is  a 
circular  mound,  about  30  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  near  which 
are  four  small  excavations  at  equal  distances,  and  opposite  each 
other.  At  the  southwest  comer  of  the  fort  is  a  semi-circular  para- 
pet, crowned  with  a  mound,  which  guards  the  opening  in  the  wall. 
Towards  the  southeast  is  a  smaller  fort,  containing  20  acres,  with  a 
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gateway  in  the  centre  of  each  side  and  at  each  corner.     These 
gateways  are  defended  by  circular  mounds. 

"On  the  outside  of  the  smaller  fort  is  a  mound,  [shown  in  the 
engraving,]  in  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  of  a  magnitude  and  height  which 
strike  the  beholder  with  astonishment.  Its  base  is  a  regular  circle, 
1 1 5  feet  in  diameter ;  its  perpendicular  altitude  is  30  feet.  It  is  sur 
rounded  by  a  ditch  4  feet  deep  and  15  feet  wide,  and  defended  by  a 
1  rapet  4  te  1 1  ^h  tl  u  h  wh  1  's  a  ate  a>  to  id  ti  e  fait  '>0 
n   V  i  h 


Haimai  is  very  plea&antlj  situated  on  ihe  south  bdnk  of  the  Musk 
ingum,  opposite  Marietta.  It  contains  1  Methodist  church,  a  male 
and  female  academy,  5  mercantile  stores,  1  steam  mill,  1  extensive 
foundery,  &  large  hotel,  (shown  on  the  left  of  the  view,)  and  had  in 
in  1840,  692  innahitants.  Steamboat  building  has  been  extensively 
carried  on  here.     It  will  probably  become  a  manufacturing  town,  a 

frant  having  lately  been  given  by  the  slate  to  use  the  waters  of  the 
[liskingum  at  the  dam. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  small  villages  in  this  county,  with 
their  population  in  1840.  Beverly  317,  Plymouth  141,  Watertown 
126,  and  Lowell  92.  The  last  named  has  since  much  increased.  It 
is  on  the  Muskingum,  10  miles  above  Marietta,  where  a  high  dam 
across  the  river  furnishes  much  water  power,  and  will  probably  at 
some  future  day  make  this  an  important  seat  of  manufactures. 


Wayne  was  established  by  proclamation  of  Gov.  St.  Clair,  Aug. 
15th,  1796,  and  was  the  third  county  formed  in  the  N.  W.  Territory. 
Its  original  limits  were  very  extensive,  and  were  thus  defined  in  the 
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act  creating  it.  "  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river, 
"po"  L  ^"^'  ^"'*  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^'*^  ''^^'^^  ^°  ^^^  Portage,  between  it 
and  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Muskingum ;  thence  down  the 
said  branch  to  the  forks  at  the  carrying  place  above  Fort  Laurens ; 
thence  by  a  west  line  to  the  east  boundary  of  Hamilton  county 
(which  IS  a  due  north  hne  from  the  lower  Shawnese  town  upon  the 
bcioto  river,)  thence  by  a  line  west-northerly  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  Portage,  between  the  Miamis  of  the  Ohio  and  the  St.  Maiy's 
liver ;  thence  by  a  line  also  west-northerly  to  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  Portage,  between  the  Wabash  and  the  Miamis  of  Lake  Erie 
where  Fort  Wayne  now  stands ;  thence  by  a  line  west-northerly  to 
the  southern  part  of  Late  Michigan ;  thence  along  the  western 
shores  of  the  same  to  the  northwest  part  thereof;  (including  the 
lands  upon  the  streams  emptying  into  the  said  lake;)  thence  by  a 
due  north  line  to  the  territorial  boundary  in  Lake  Superior,  and  with 
the  said  boundary  through  Lakes  Huron,  Sinclair  and  Erie  to  the 
mouth  of  Cuyahoga  river,  the  place  of  beginning."  These  limits 
embrace  what  is  now  a  part  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  all  of  Michigan,  and  the  towns  of  Ohio  City,  Chicago,  Sault  St. 
Mary's,  Mackinaw,  etc.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  mostly  roll- 
ing but  interspersed  with  numerous  glades  of  level  land ;  the  pre- 
vailing soil  is.a  deep  clayey  loam,  capable  of  the  highest  fertility. 
Coal  of  an  excellent  quality  abounds  in  the  northeastern  part,  and 
excellent  quarries  of  limestone  in  the  south:  it  is  one  of  the  best 
counties  for  wheat  in  Ohio.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat 
oats,  corn,  grass,  potatoes,  sheep  and  swine.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  Its  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 


Eaughman, 

1741 

Franklin, 

1504 

Perry, 
Plain, 

2100 

Canaan, 

1826 

Green, 

1751 

2134 

Chester, 

1985 

Jackson, 

1C45 

Salt  Creek, 

2223 

Chippewa, 

1787 

Lake, 

1145 

Sugar  Creek, 

2223 

Clinton, 

873 

MiUon, 

1352 

Wayne, 

Wooster, 

1841 

Congress, 

2008 

Mohecan, 

2046 

3119 

East  Union, 

1864 

Paint, 

1610 

The  population  of  Wayne,  in  1820,  was  11,933;  in  1830,  23,327; 
and  in  1840,36,015,  or  68  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1840,  the  principal  part  of  the  townships  of  Jackson,  Lake, 
Mohecan  and  Perry  were  taken  from  Wayne  to  form  a  part  of  the 
new  county  of  Ashland. 

This  county  was  named  from  Gen.  ANTHO.-iV  Waym.  He  was  bom  in  Chester  connty, 
fa.,  January  Isl,  1745.  After  leaving  school  he  become  a  Hurveyor,  and  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  philosophy  and  engineering,  by  which  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Franklin 
who  becnme  hia  patron.  He  entered  the  army  of  the  revolution  in  1775,  and  waa  made 
brigadier  general  in  1777.  He  waa  in  the  army  through  the  war,  and  parricnlarly  distin- 
guiBhed  himseU  in  the  bailies  of  Erandywine,  Germantown  and  Monmouth.  His  attack 
upon  Stony  Point,  in  July,  1779.  an  ahnoat  iiiacceaaibie  height,  defended  by  600  men  and 
a  strong  battery  of  arlillery,  waa  the  most  brilliant  eiploil  of  the  war.  At  midnight,  ho 
led  his  troops  vnth  unloaded  mualieta,  fiinla  out,  and  Hxei  bayonets,  and  without  firine  a 
single  gQn,c3rried  the  fortbyatorm  and  took  543  prisoners.    Hewasstnick  in  the  attack 


by  a  musket  ball  in  the  head,  wbich  w 


mortal  wound ;  he 


,0  his  aida  to  carry  him  forward  and  let  him  die  in  the  fori.    The  crowning 
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hie  life  were  his  victory  over  the  Indians  on  the  Maumee,  and  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in 
1795.  Hia  life  of  peril  and  glory  was  leoninnted  in  179S,in  i  cabin  at  Presqne  Isle,  (now 
Erie,  Pa.,)  then  ia  the  wildetnesa.  His  remitins  were  there  deposited,  at  his  own  requeM, 
uader  the  flag-staff  of  the  fort,  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Erie  ; 
by  his  Hon,  to  Radnor  ehorch-yHrJ,  Delaware  col  "  ■"" 
generals  of  the  revolution.  He  was  irresistible  ii 
impetuosilf  of  character,  bordering  on  ttL-hness  ;  I 
great  caution  and  skill. 

Kilibuck's  creek,  in  this  county,  was  named  from  Killbuck,  a  Del- 
aware chief.  His  village,  called  Kilibuck's  town,  was  on  the  road 
fronri  Wooster  to  Millersburg,  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  about  10 
miles  south  of  Wooster.  It  is  laid  down  on  maps  published  as  early 
as  1764  When  the  country  ■v^^^  first  settled  Killbuck  was 'a  very 
old  m-in      There  ■were  ise^eial  chiefs  b\  this  name 


ved  in  1809, 
inty.  Pa.  Wayne  was  one  of  the  best 
1  leading  a  charge,  and  a  man  of  great 
)Ut  he  oondocted  his  last  campaign  with 


An  Indiin  settlement  stood  just  south  of  Wooster  on  the  site  of 
the  Bapti=t  burning  giound  It  was  named  Beaver  hat,  tiom  an 
Indun  chief  of  that  name  who  resided  theie  with  a  few  others 
His  Indian  name  was  Paupelenan,  and  his  camp  or  lesidence  was 
called  by  him  Apple  chauquecake,  i.  e,  "Apple  Orchard,"  The  In- 
dian trail  from  Pittsburgh  to  Lower  Sandusky,  passed  just  north  of 
Beaver  Hat. 

Wooster,  the  county  seat,  named  from  Gen.  David  Wooster,  an 
officer  of  the  revolution,  is  93  miles  northeast  of  Columbus,  and  52 
southerly  from  Cleveland,  on  the  stage  road  between  the  two  places. 
It  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  Apple  with  Killbuck  creek,  on  a 
gradual  slope  of  ground,  elevated  about  50  feet  above  the  latter,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  undulating  country.  To  the  south, 
from  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  town,  is  seen  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Killbuck,  stretching  away  for  many  miles,  until  the 
prospect  is  hid  by  the  highlands  in  the  county  of  Holmes,  12  or  14 
miles  dis'^ant.  Wooster  is  compactly  and  well  built,  and  is  a  place 
o^much  business.     The  view  was  taken  near  Archer's  store,  and 
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shows  a  part  of  tlie  public  squnre,  with  the  west  side  of  Market 
street :  the  county  buildings  are  shown  on  the  left,  and  the  spire  of 
the  Baptist  church  in  the  distance.  The  town  contains  1  Presby- 
lerian,  1  Methodist,  1  German  Lutheran,  1  German  Reformed,  1 
Seceder,  1  Disciples,  1  Lutheran,  1  Baptist  church,  a  female  sem- 
inary in  good  repute,  4  grocery,  10  dry  goods,  2  hardware,  2  book 
and  3  drug  stores,  1  bank,  and  had  in  1840,  1913  inhabitants,  and 
now  is  estimated  to  contain  2700.  Carriage  making  is  extensively 
carried  on.  -n       l        h 

This  county  lies  within  what  was  once  called  "the  New  Purchase, 
a  very  .extensive  tract,  lying  south  of  the  Reserve,  east  of  the  Tus- 
carawas, north  of  the  Greenville  treaty  line,  and  extending  as  far 
west  as  the  western  line  of  the  Reserve.  The  land  office  for  this 
tract  was  at  Canton,  Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  register,  and  Col.  John 
Sloan,  now  of  Wooster,  receiver.  The  first  lands  were  sold  in  this 
district  at  Canton,  in  1808,  when  was  purchased  the  sites  of  Mans- 
field, Richland  county,  Wooster,  and  a  few  scattering  tracts  in  the 
purchase. 

Wooster  was  laid  out  in  the  fall  of  1808,  by  the  proprietors,  John 
Beaver,  William  Henry  and  Joseph  H.  Larwill,  on  a  site  337  feet 
above  Lake  Erie.  The  first  house  built  in  the  county  was  a  log 
structure  now  standing  on  Liberty  street,  in  Wooster,  immediately 
west  of  the  residence  of  William  Larwill.  It  was  raised  about  ths 
time  the  town  was  [aid  out,  and  was  first  occupied  by  William  Lar- 
will and  Abraham  Miller,  a  young  man.  The  next  spring  the  father 
of  the  latter  moved  in  from  Stark  county,  with  his  family—the  first 
that  settled  in  the  town — and  opened  it  as  a  house  of  entertainment. 
About  the  same  time,  James  Morgan,  from  Virginia,  settled  with  his 
family  on  Killbuck,  just  north  of  the  old  Indian  town.  In  1810,  the 
yellow  brick  building  on  the  north  side  of  Liberty  street,  adjoining 
the  public  square,  was  erected  by  John  Beaver,  being  the  first  brick 
edifice  erected  in  the  county.  In  the  fall  of  1808,  a  road  was  cut 
from  what  is  now  Massilon,  to  Wooster,  which  was,  it  is  said,  the 
first  road  made  in  the  county.  The  first  state  road  running  through 
the  county,  from  Canton  to  Wooster,  was  laid  out  in  1810,  by  the 
commissioners. 

When  Wooster  was  settled,  there  were  no  white  inhabitants  be- 
tween it  and  the  lake ;  on  the  west,  none  short  of  the  Maumee,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Vincennes ;  on  the  south,  none  until  within  a  few  miles 
of  Coshocton,  and  those  on  the  Tuscarawas  were  the  nearest  on  the 
east.  Wooster  was -made  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county,  May 
30th,  1811.  Previously,  the  whole  county  was  comprised  in  Kill- 
buck  township,  which  had,  by  the  census  of  1810,  but  320  inhab- 
itants. Wooster  was  not  the  ficst  county  seat.  The  spot  chosen 
by  the  first  commissioners  was  on  an  eminence  now  known  as  Mad- 
ison hill,  about  H  miles  southeast  of  the  town,  on  land  then  owned 
by  Bezaleel  Wells  &■  Co.,  which  place  they  called  Madison.  But  a 
single  cabin  was  afterwards  built  there.     The  selection  displeased 
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the  people  of  the  county,  which  resulted  in  the  legislature  appoint- 
inff  new  commissioners,  who  located  it  at  Wooster. 

The  first  mill  was  erected  in  the  county  in  1809,  by  Joseph  btibbs, 
of  Canton,  on  Apple  creek,  about  a  mile  east  of  Wooster.     Some 
time  after,  Stibbs  sent  a  man  by  the  name  of  Michael  Switzer,  who 
opened  for  him,  in  a  small  building  attached  to  the  mill,  a  store,  con-     . 
sistine  of  a  small  stock  of  goods  suitable  for  the  settlers  and  Indians. 

One  morning  a  singular  incident  occurred.  In  the  store  was 
William  Smith,  Hugh  Moore,  Jesse  Richards,  J.  H.  LarwUl  and  five 
or  six  Indians.  Switzer  was  in  the  act  of  weighing  out  some  pow- 
der from  an  eighteen  pound  keg,  while  the  Indians  were  quietly 
smoking  their  pipes  filled  with  a  mixture  of  tobacco,  sumach  leaves 
and  kinnickinnick,  or  yellow  willow  bark,  when  a  puff  of  wind 
coming  in  at  the  window,  blew  a  spark  from  one  of  their  pipes  into 
the  powder.  A  terrific  explosion  ensued.  The  roof  of  the  building 
was  blown  into  four  parts,  and  carried  some  distance— the  sides  tell 
out,  the  joists  came  to  the  floor— and  the  floor  and  chimney  alone 
were  leR  of  the  structure.  Switzer  died  in  a  few  minutes— Smith 
was  blown  through  the  partition  into  the  mill,  and  badly  injured. 
Richards  and  the  Indians  were  also  hurt,  and  all  somewhat  burned. 
Larwill,  who  happened  to  be  standing  against  the  chimney  escaped 
with  very  little  harm,  except  having,  like  the  rest,  his  face  well 
blackened,  and  being  knocked  down  by  the  shock.  ^    _ 

The  Indians,  fearful  that  they  might  be  accused  of  doing  it  mten- 
tionally,  some  days  aiter  called  a  council  of  citizens  for  an  investi- 
gation, which  was  held  on  the  bottom,  on  Christmas  run,  west  of  the 

In  the  war  of  1812  a  block-house  was  erected  in  Wooster,  on  the 
site  of  Col.  John  Sloan's  residence.  It  was  built  by  Captain  George 
Stidger,  of  Canton,  and  was  intended  more  particularly  for  a  com- 
pany he  had  here  and  other  troops  who  might  be  passing  through  the 
country,  ,  ■  u  .i,  ■ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  small  villages  m  the  county,  with  tlieir 
distances  and  directions  from  Wooster,  the  largest  of  which  may 
contain  350  inhabitants.  Congress    11,  and  New  Pittsburg  9 

Nw. ;  Jefferson  4,  and  Reedsburg.  8  w. ;  Blaclmeyville,  8  nsw.  ; 
Millbrook,  6  sw. ;  Moreland,  6  s. ;  Edinburgh  6,  and  Mt.  Eaton  14 
SE. ;  Moscow  10,  and  Dalton,  13  e.  ;  Smithville  6,  Bristol  13,  Chip- 
pewa 13,  and  Doyleston,  17  ne. 


WILLIAMS. 

Williams  was  formed  from  old  Indian  territory,  April  1st,  1820, 
and  organized  in  April,  1824.  It  was  named  from  David  Williams, 
a  native  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  one  of  the  three  captors  of  Maj. 


the  war  of  the  revolution.     The  surface  is  slightly  rolling 


level.     In  the  west  are  oak  openings  with  a  light  sandy  soil. 


In 
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the  north  is  a  rich  bkc],  soil.     The  principal  crops  are  com,  pota- 
S;-hThlrto?l.i^  '°"'"'"»"  ''  '  "^'°'"'  '»"-«^'" 

Centre,  830  JelTer.on,  363  Superior,  166 

Defiance,  9«  Milford,  175  TiiSin  222 

Delawnre,  201  Mill  Creek,  HO  Washington, 

Farmer,  281  Pulaski,  "■'"  °      ' 


279 


^iL      '"I'tT  °^  ^■''■™s.in    1830,  was   1039,  and  in  1840, 
4484,  or  6  ■nhab.tants  to  the  square  mile.     This  oomty  was  much 

ships  of  Defiance,  Delaware,  Farmer,  Hicksville,  Milford,  Tiffin  and 
Washmgton,  now  belong. 

froI''ni,°°°N''  '"^'"",  '"^'SS  '"'■     ^^  P»P»lMion  are  principally 
from  Ohio  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Germ'^y: 

limils  '  '™"  ^°'  *'""'  '''""'"''"  ™"''°  '•'  P"»»' 

Bryan,  the  county  seat,  is  173  miles  »w.  of  Columbus  and  18  from 
Defiance.  It  was  la,d  out  in  1840,  and  named  from  Hon.  John  A. 
Bryan,  formerly  auditor  of  the  state,  and  later  charge  de  affairs  to 
reru.     It  is  a  small  village,  containing  perhaps  40  or  50  dwellings. 


WOOD. 


Wood  was  formed  from  old  Indian  territory,  April  1st,  1820  and 
named  from  Ibe  brave  and  chivalrous  Col.  Wood,  a  distinguished 
officer  of  engmeers  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  surface  is  level,  and 
covered  by  the  black  swamp,  the  soil  of  which  is  a  rich,  black  loam 
and  very  fertile,  and  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  grazing.  The  popu- 
lation are  mainly  of  New  England  descent,  with  some  Germai! 
ine  principal  crops  are  corn,  hay,  potatoes,  oats  and  wheat.  The 
lollowmg  IS  a  list  of  the  townships  in  1840,  with  their  population. 
Bloom,       437     Liberty,  215     Perrysburg,    1041 

Centre,        97     Middleton,  193     Plain,        "^       272 

freedom,  238     Milton  and  Weston,     539     Portage  199 

Henry,       213     Montgomery,  609     Troy,     '  383 

Jackson,       26     Perry,  559     Washington,     244 

Ihe  population  of  Wood  m  1830,  was  1096,  and  iS  1840,  5458 
or  to  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

This  county  lies  within  the  Maumee  valley,  a  country  as  yet  new 
and  thinly  settled  but  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  highly  cul- 
tivated and  densely  populated  in  the  west.  We  annei  a  sketch  of 
of  Pot  sb'"'"' '"  °  ~""°"''''="'"  '"""  Hezekiah  L.  Hosmer,  Esq., 

The  military  expeditions  agaitiat  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  west,  conimeneed  under  tfre 
eelenial  B...n,n,e.»  aben,  the  nrlddl,  et  the  !«.  ce,n„,  were  lii.l"SSl.d  en  t£ 
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river,  by  ihe  decisive  viclory  of  Geii.  Waynp,  in  1794.  Previous  to  that  event,  no  portion 
of  llie  west  wM  more  beloved  by  lb--.  Indiana  than  the  volleys  of  tbe  Maumee  and  ils  Irib- 
ularies.  In  the  daily  journal  of  Wayne'a  campaign,  liept  by  George  Will,  under  dale  of 
August  fith,  1794,  when  the  army  was  encamped  56  miles  in  advance  of  Fori  Recovery, 
the  writer  says;  "  We  are  within  6  miles  of  the  Auglaize  river,  and  I  expect  to  eat  green 
corn  to-morrow,"  On  the  8th  of  llie  same  month,  after  the  arrival  of  the  nnny  at  the 
Camp  Grand  Auglaiie,  (the  site  of  Fort  Defiance,)  he  continues :  '■  We  have  marched  4 
or  5  miles  in  corn-fields  down  the  Auglaiie,  and  there  ia  not  less  than  1000  acres  of  com 
around  the  tovm,"  This  journal,  kept  from  that  time  ontil  the  return  of  the  army  to  Fort 
Greenville,  is  full  of  descriptions  of  the  immense  com-iield8,  large  vegetable  patches,  and 
old  apple  trees,  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Matimee,  from  its  month  to  Fort  Wayne.  It 
discloses  ihe  astoniEhing  fact,  that  for  a  period  of  eight  days  while  building  Fort  Defiance, 
the  army  obtained  their  bread  and  vegetables  from  the  corn-fieldB  and  potatoe  patches  sur- 
rounding tlie  fort.  In  their  march  from  Fort  Defiance  to  the  foot  of  tbe  rapids,  the  armjr 
passed  through  n  number  of  Indian  towns,  composed  of  huts,  constracted  of  batk.  and 
ekins — which  afibrded  evidence  tl^t  the  people  who  had  once  inhabited  them  were  com- 
posed, not  only  of  Lidians,  but  of  Cnnndian  French  and  renegade  EngUahmen. 

What  the  condition  of  the  volley  vros  for  some  years  after  Wayne's  canipnign,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extracts  from  one  of  Judge  Bumet'e  letters,  published  by  the 
Ohio  Historical  aociety.  After  assigning  fome  reasoiiB  for  the  down&II  of  ih^  Indiana,  he 
eaya :  "  My  yearly  trips  to  Diilroit,  from  1796  to  181)9,  made  it  neceseary  to  pats  through 
some  of  [heir  towns,  and  convenieut  to  visit  many  of  them.  Of  course,  1  had  frequent  op- 
portunilies  of  seeing  thousands  of  ibem,  in  their  villages  and  at  their  buntjiig  cniiips,  and  of 
forming  a  personal  acquaintance  wilh  some  of  their  di*tingui,-hed  chiefs.  I  hnve  eat  and 
slept  in  their  towns,  and  partaken  of  their  hospitality,  which  had  no  limit  but  that  of  their 
cnntracted  means.  In  journeying  more  recenlly  through  the  stnte,  in  discharging  my  judi- 
cial duties,  I  sometimes  passed  over  the  ground,  on  which  I  had  seen  towns  filled  with 
happy  fomifies  of  that  devoted  race,  without  pei-ceiving  the  smallest  trace  of  what  had 
once  been  there.  All  their  ancient  settlements,  on  the  route  to  Foit  Defiance,  and  from 
thence  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  had  been  broken  up  and  deserted.  The  battle-ground  of 
Gen.  Wayne,  which  I  had  often  seen  in  the  rude  state,  in  wliieh  it  was  when  the  decisive 
action  of  1794  was  fought,  was  so  altered  and  changed  iliat  I  could  not  recognize  it,  and 
not  an  indication  remained  of  the  very  eitensive  Iiidiai)  settlements  which  I  had  formerly 
seen  there.  It  seemed  almost  imposiible  that  in  so  short  a  period,  such  an  artoni;hing 
change  could  have  taken  place."  These  extmcla  prove,  that  even  after  the  battle  of  Preaque 
Isle,  although  crushed  and  humbled,  (he  Indian  refused  to  be  divorced  from  ihc  favorite 
home  and  numeroQS  graves  of  his  rote.  A  chain  of  cause's  which  Ibllowed  this  battle, 
finally  wrested  from  him  the  last  foothold  of  his  soil.  Tli;r:e  may  be  eaid  to  have  com- 
menced with  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  made  on  the  3d  of  AnguBt,  1795,  wilh  the  Wyan- 
dota,  Ottawas,  and  other  tribes,  located  in  this  region.  By  this  treaty,  among  various  other 
cessions  of  tenitory,  a  tract  of  land  12  mile.'  square  at  the  fnot  of  the  rapid  •,  and  one  of  6 
milessquare  at  the  mouth  of  the  liver,  were  given  to  the  United  States.  Thi*  treaty  was 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  boundaries  of  the  county  of  Wayne,  which  included 
a  part  of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the  whole  of  Michigan. 

Notwithstanding  this  actual  decla'-aiion  of  ownership  by  the  government,  few  only  of  the 
whites  of  the  country,  were  willing  to  penetraleand  re-idein  this  yetonforsoki^n  abode  of  the 
Indian.  Col.  John  Anderson  was  Ih.'  fir.-vt  white  trfider  of  any  notoriety  on  ihe  Maumee. 
He  settled  at  Fort  Miami  as  early  as  1800.  Peter  Manor,  a  Frenchman,  was  here  previous 
to  that  lime,  and  was  adopted  by  tbe  chief  Fontogany,  by  ihe  name  of  Saaendcbaas,  or  ■'  the 
Yellow  Hair  1"  Manor,  however,  did  not  come  hi^re  lo  rei^ide  until  1808.  Indeed,  I  can 
not  learn  the  nanjes  of  any  of  the  settlers  prior  to  IBJO,  exeept  the  two  above  mentioned. 
We  may  mention  among  those  who  came  during  the  year  IHIO,  Maj.  Amoa  Spafford,  An- 
drew Race,  Thomas  Learning,  Hal-ey  W.  Learning,  Jauies  Carlin,  Wm.  Carter,  George 
Blalock,  James  Slason,  Samuel  H.  Ewing,  Jeste  Skinner,  David  Hull,  Thomas  Dlek,  Wm. 
Peters,  Ambrose  Hickoi,  Richard  Gifford.  All  the.e  individuals  were  setrlcd  within  a 
drcomference  of  10  miles,  embracing  the  ampitheatrc  at  the  foot  of  tbe  rapids,  as  early 
as  1810.  Maj.  Amos  SpafTord  came  here  to  perform  the  duties  of  oolleclor  of  the  port 
of  Miami,  He  was  also  appointed  deputy  post-masUr.  A  cojq-  of  his  return  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  coUeetor,  for  the  first  quarter  of  his  service,  ending  on  the  SO.h  June,  1810, 
shows  the  aggregate  amount  of  expi.rta  lo  have  been  $.)!il0,85.  Tlus  was,  for  skins  and 
fnrs,  ft5610,85,  and  for  20  gallons  of  bear's  oil,  $30. 

When  war  broke  out  in  1812,  there  were  67  iamilies  residing  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids. 
Manor— or  Minard,  the  Frencbnina  above  alluded  to— states  that  the  first  iniimation  that 
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Indians  plundei^d  ihe  t»^nlera  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  end  depsMed  for  Deiroi.  h 


^e  of  iheit  number  remarneil,  with  the 


nj  ,         ■"  I'e'^nware  chief  by  tlie  name  of  Soc-a-manc.     Manor  won  his  eon 

Henee,  .„d.,  the  prete.ij of  friettdshi,  for  the  Britleb,  and  wa,  b,  UiiiSbZed  Satr; 

SlddeToIdX",    "T"'"  ?■"  ?°  »•"'"—'"  «'••  ™  ee.te.npM  .;C 

Ss±;  *?  r:'£^t£;^ris:i-ta::.i';S;'£SthoS: 

tnterror  Jionld  „aeb  this  frontier.    A  few  da,,  after  tbi.  eon.ersatiin,  a  m.nbv  »'  n°"e  S 
(>ordon  was  seen  approaehint!  the  residence  of  Maj.  Spatford  m  great  haste      This  indi3id 

vors  of  a  tr,i3ine  eharacler  from  Maj,  Spatford.    Ihe  major  met  him  in  his  com-lidd  and 

E™r.'nd      !  ■  ',?"  °'  "r*  ="  ■■"•"•■»»-■  n«  tbeit  way  ti  SdTh.d  tiJ™ 
this  route,  and  m  lea  than  two  hour,  would  be  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids.    He  also  nruedS 

3  KirnS'.b'"'',! ''■,""""""'*"*■    M""»('l"  li.mille..lth,^To'S3S 
rapids  bad  left  the  valley  after  recctvinginteliigcnce  of  Hull-sanrtender.     The  maioraasem 

Si  .Told  w'"  "'b^b*'  '■"''»'"  "IT''  "•"  *•'  "• "  <*"bie3.~: 

dition  an  old  barge,  m  wbieh  some  offieere  had  descended  the  river  from  Fort  Wavne  .bo 

sir  FinZi  ™  !L    °      1"  "r  ??'  '''"•  "■'  '"■"'  *•  ■'■■"  '<  a»  Mian, 
above,    iindii^^^  no  Ameneana  here,  the  Indians  passed  on  m  Maldsn.    The  maior  and  his 

s=:|S^bS^;--rVS?;i?:,Sv°£i^t2Sr'iS 
bjijz^=hn:^E;sai|:i:s:;jiS£:s  !!:=£-'■£ 

FMirn  «™«  »  X  I;  °  =,!n''r'"!"*  "^^^  ^'"^^^  aimy.undH  command  of  Colonel 
LIUott,  accompanied  by  about  500  Indians,  came  to  tb'.  foot  of  the  rapida  Thfv  were 
atixious  10  obtain  guides.  Manor  fdgned  lameness  and  ignomnoe  of  the  countrv  above 
bead  of  the  rapids,  t.  distance  of  18  miles  np  the  river.     By  this  tt^  ■  ' 

le  Dressed  mm  ihi-ih  aBmi™  ok^i.^  .i.„. :„.      n ■'  .    . 


being  pressed  into  their  service  above  that 

d  poncy,  iit;d  was  then  permitted  toWtutn.    On^'his 


ipanied  ihem  that  fer  with  his 


'iZsst'Lti'ctr-r  ■"'/"  "'t!''  ""mristop^d  him™7£ 

earriing  the  services  he  had  performed,  permitted  him.  with  a  cuise  to  oo  on  A  mile  h. 
lew  him,  he  met  a  party  of  ata.t  40  Pott.w.tamie.,  who  alao  deired  to  knoww"e  hi 

marS  m  ,h,  ri.'i  n  *  "  J  't'  '""'  "'  """^  "^  "l™  P-'—J  "hei. 
"™  a7lMaZ  iZ  .h  '  ""'  "1  '"'f'r  '•'  ,™»S  ""  Wmebestf.  encamp 
?h'v  bu' ^  ,b    1'    ir  '  ,'T'!'  "  '"^  •"'*  *»•  »  <""'•■     On  llieir  return, 

Ke.'S'-iiTdi!'""'  «* '"  '»'«■ '"'  "•"■"•'  "•'  — "'■  •' "'  ■■*» .; 

Manor,  soon  afier  his  arrival  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  wem  down  the  river  to  the  British 
Heat,  then  lying  at  tit,  mcutb  of  Swan  cieeli,  undi  command  of  Cant  Mid,  H™^; 
Kported  himself.  »ld  what  be  had  done  for  thi  a„„,.  and  de.iid  le.ve't.  ™  to  h?Sii5; 

iSpTL'Utz'.he?r.';s:iJi:ri!br,ft!;e\rf''b'r^^^ 

Br«td.  Millard  was  released  in  a  tZ  d^.jLTd' his'^Z?  ."^"d  ™ 'f  ™rK::; 
Ton-"g.i""  '  "  ^  ""  "'•"•"••■ "  llie  request  of  hi,  Indnin  fclhe,; 

ret^t'd',"*  '"i  J"'™*  """  nf  "he  settlers  that  bad  lived  here  ptcvioua  tn  the  war 
returned  to  their  old  posaessiona.  They  were  partly  indemnUied  bv  (rovemwrn  fo  ,h  '' 
losses  Many  cf  them  lived  1.  the  bloek-hcnsc.^n  KrtTeS  and  oS  or™"  fSi  cM 
slow  W  ,w7".  '"n  T  "",  "^  ^^'"'     ^^  settlement  of  the  valley  was  at  first 

1816'  .o,~»  1  ?'  '"*  ■"''  ,'~"  ™  ■""•'  '"8  '»'""■  ■"l'  -r  lb"  rest  In 
memiif..™.  tS  ,  '"  "  i'i  T  "  '"'"■  "  "«  f*'  ''»  calculated  for  com. 
memuil  purp,«,.    That  agent  aomidcd  the  rive,  Ircm  its  mouth,  and  filed  upon  Perrp- 
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bm  Tl,.  lown  w..  toiJ  m  lh»  y..7.  md  mm.d  afar  Com.  Pmy,  by  Hon.  W.h 
M  ip,  i™  oo»,p„olUr  of  .b.  l«..oi.  TK.  oou«,  ...  ''»  "'"jf  " ''i'S 
limitB  of  Logan  coonty— Mlofonmino.  being  iho  oounty  seat.  When  the  hmits  of  Wood 
Smy  ....  fim  delembed,  Ib.re  m.  .  ffe.t  .fnggl.  bel.oen  *."  tb,..  .»-"■'*• 
tool  ,Liae-Me.n.,  M.nmee  .nd  Pony.bnrj,  fo,  ibe  eonmy  «.l.  Tbe  deemion  in  fm. 
,7rm,Sl^m  Ihe  o...e  of  ihe  .bondonmenl  of  ihe  Uill.  lorn  of  Oilo.n.,  »bl.b  »on 
"'Tbe 'I'all  KmiTnt  of  the  powerfil  Ottowa  tribe  of  Indians  removed  iVom  tbia  valley  weal 
of  Ibe  Miaaiaaini  in  1838.  Tli.y  nnmbei.d  aome  in.eie.lin,  men  """S  •>;•".  JJ™ 
«-..  Nawaab,  Oolq.eooxy,  Cbailoo,  Ollooa,  Petonqn.l  men  of  eloq.enee  remembered  b 
many  of  our  eibzona.  Their  burying-gronnda  and  vilbige-sitoa,  ore  aoaltered  along  bolt 
banks  of  Ihe  river,  from  ila  moulh  to  Fort  Defiance. 

This  part  of  the  Maumee  valley  has  been  noted  for  military  opera 
tions.  Wayne's  victory  over  the  Indians,  (see  page  318,)  Aug.  20th 
1794,  was  gained  within  its  borders.  It  was  also  the  theatre  ol  sonn 
important  operations  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Aboot  lb.  middle  of  June.  1812,  the  army  of  Hall  leli  Urban,  and  pamd  ibro.gh  the 
pretnieo-to  of  Logan,  ffardin.  H.noook  a.d  Wo«l,  ml.  Mlebigan.  They  en.  a  ro^ 
llirouoh  llio  forest,  and  ereoled  Fori.  M' Arthur  .nd  Findlay  on  the  route,  .nd  amved  a 
S"l«anme.  on  Ihi  30tb  of  Jan.,  wbioh  iboy  etoaaed  at  or  near  Ibe  foot  of  the  rapids.  Hull 
aurreuderedatDeUoilontbelfitboflheAugustfollowing.  „in(ifimen 

in  the  aame  summer.  Gen.  Edward  W.  Tupper,  of  GaUia  coonty,  raiaed  about  10(10  men 
for  si.  months'  duty,  mamly  from  GalUa,  L.menee  and  Jaokson  ooantioo,  who,  under  the 
orieil  7g."  Wlnioaler,  marehad  from  Urbami  north  b,  tbo  ronle  of  Holt,  and  re.ob.d 


>t  of  Ibe  Maumee  raplda.    The  Indiana  appearing 


a  fbrca  on  tbo  of^site  bank.  Tup- 


pe,  endeavored  10  .10.  tbo  riva,  wMi  hi.  troop,  m  the  night  1  but  lb.  »;»{■  of  the  e.m... 
and  the  feeble,  half-alarv.d  condition  of  bh.  men  and  bors.a  were  aucb,  that  the  attempt 
6°","  Tb.  eioiny  aoo.  afl.r  collected  a  anperior  force,  and  aimcked  Tuppar  n  h„  camp 
but  were  driven  off  with  oonsid.rabl.  lo...    They  relnni.d  to  D.lroil,  and  tb.  Ameno.n. 

ntarehod  back  to  Fort  M'Ardiur.  ,..„„,ia,  Vnm 

On  the  lOtb  of  tamiry,  1813,  Gen.  Wincbesler,  whoso  troop.  haj^^baenst—dM 

W.vne  and  Defiance,  arrived  at  the  rap  da,  havmg  marched  Irom  the  lat  or  along  the  nortn 
ZikTliS..o.'.  Theie  OieyeLmped  .ndl  *' ''*■ ''"StfR'aiSi'Tai 
Ilia  march  north,  and  m  defeated  wllh  gra.l  loss  on  the  221,  on  the  Riv.i  R.iain,  neat 

lite  site  of  Montoa,  Michig...  .  „,  n-  AT>ireebnn  from 

On  receivin,'  tnfonnalion  of  Winohester'a  defeat.  Gen .  Harrison  sent  Dr.  M  K.ehan  trtan 

PoTtage  ri";'wi°h  iicinc.  and  money  to  Maiden,  fot  the  i^ef  of  tb.  wo.nd.d  .nd  lb. 

ptSrs     He  wn.  acoinp.ni.d  b,  .  tiencbman  and  a  ml  ilia  ™».  ""J  ™ '"™*''^ 

with  a  letter  from  Harrison,  addresed  to  any  Briiiah  offieei  whom  be  might  meet,  deacrib- 

S  bbi  o  "nd     The  ni.hl  ofi.r  they  left,  they  helled  .t  lb.  Maum»,  r.pid.  to  tJt.  .few 

bonr.  slSp  in  ■  iaoant  oabln  npon  tb.  north  bank  of  lb.  liv.r,  about  50  rod.  north  of  the 

Si™'  brUm      Tb.  cailol.  in  which  they  tmv.lled  ms  1.11  at  th.  doot,  with  .  fi.g  of 

E"t  up  hilt.     Th"'  were  di«ov.red  lirtha  nigh,  by  a  pjily  of  odi.n.  «icom,anj^, 

St  aS.bV;  Briiiah  oVoer ;  one  of  tb.  men  w.a  tilled  and  tb.  ."'lia;  f'-  "  »■■"•"• 

"l;;;^ifSat"r^rnSi::;£r£rSf;=^^^^^^^ 

.lected  was  afterwards  named  Meios,  m  honor  of  Governor  Meigs.  „  .    ^ 

Hnrriaon  ordered  aU  tb.  itoof.  hi  lb.  rear  lojoin  him  7™.''"*;.„°' Saho.K 

by  lb.  middle  of  Fahriiary,  to  advance  npon  Mnldcn,  and  alnke  a  blow  rhal  ahould,  in 

ime  m"aauro  „triev.  the  miatirmne.  that  bad  hoiaUen  the  American  anna  m  this  quarter. 

On  the  9th  if  Fobriiary,  int.llig..ce  wis  brengbi  of  the  encampment  °' g"  f°  I"; 

S',;ra.tf^'srKiLts,rih.tt=.r™*tfit 

Harriand  mar*ed  down  the  riv.T  ol  tb.  Ice  .b.m  20  mill,  wh..  ih.y  d«.ov.r.d 
SS  fireson  tb.  n*tb  rid.  .f  the  riv.r,  wbi.h  preved  to  h.vehee.  '.l-»/'*" '"'»"''» 
had  fled  the  day  before.  Here  the  detachment,  which  had  bean  joined  by  500  men  more 
Wn  the  n.at  wait.d  a  f-w  minutes,  without  having  time  to  wann  ihemacivcB,  it  being  in- 
,.n..l,  cold,  Uen  the  obj.o.  of  the  ..p.dition  ...  m.d.  k"---  ™,  "■■  »  ™'  "«J 
the  Indians;  and  oh  thoae  unable  by  fiitiga.  to  continue,  w.r.  ordered  to  loOowneneai 
d,y.    On  reiumiig the  lln.  of  m.reh,  the  army  had  prooeed.d  only  .boot  two  mile,  when 
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UkIp  onl,e™o„  wilh  lb,  Wm.  m.ohed,  btok.  thro.gh  tta  ic.  Thi  m,  ,bom  im 
IZ™,  T  ?"™»;  .■°''  'f '  "~°  nfor....,,lr  ™  ™.,1,  down.     S  'nl"ZJZ 

S  S,  rth  h  ■«";"■"«■  »»  "'•';"'  »••'  *  m^ili  of  *t  b.,.  Tbt  .pfc,  ,,„  ih.; 
rh".h^,  u  '"™'e«''f''  'hm  lb,  Indians  bod  left  tbe  river  Enisin  for  Maiden      Unon 

b.  lb,  iroop.,  b,,,.,  exb...led  ib.ir  prorl.ion.,  ranrn.d,  arrhmg  ,i  »„  Mei,.  iuTi 

oerli* lir  ''S  SS  '""?  ^.°  r"!  "'""'•"■■I  »  !0  on  an  enttrpri,.  of  ,b,  m„,  d„- 

Clew  disunce  from  the  fort,  tbey  were  to  be  infotraed  of  tbe  errand  (hev  were  noon  end 
.In  £l™;;f7~„'r'";''"'"""''r";'l'^  Herepreeewed'itardrrrak'nl 
^em*lve!i..  ,^n     .      j^  !.,^H,  P"™"oii i  bnt  be  premised. that  tbese  who  deponed 

JXd.o\iVs.tX:;e™'*r  ''■"■°"'  ""•" "  "™*4  ■"- ■!..". ...0.10,- 

.lili'wZ'br';  ff  'S""  "'"■"'••J  oonee.t„t,d  .iwh.t  1.  no.  Lower  Sa.do.k,. 

Tlretk'™^?"''  T  "!"'"  .'i'°  "S""'  of  C.pl.  L.ngbani.eon,i,ied  of  68  r.gnlu..  m 
«^f,l.  ■  1  rfj?'""'  '";''""'  ^^  "*"  ""'io'  Lient.  Madias,  and  22  Indiana  mekini; 
wifl  itbe„  olEe,,.,  242  men  i  bejde.  lhe„.  were  24  dri.er.  of  .led.  and  ..""piZ  '' 
.„?;,;   morning  of  the  2d  of  M.reh,  tbe,  left  the  bleik-bon.e.  with  eii  davtf  provi.ion. 

SiKiisspnTK^ibeXfe^^^^^^^ 

n^f?^  f    ■  '  °  """'  "=i""J' "''"'  "  '"'■e*  '"^y  of  IndiauB,  and  it  required  a  combi- 

s9Jifb^|S^|:,SS=Si';ste;Ersi=sS 

the  ray.  ol  tbe  ann.  reflecting  on  ice  thrown  np  in  ridge. 

The  parly  encamped  near  the  lake,  and  being  without  any  tenia,  were  thoreusblv  wet 
,.'.?;  r'  '1?  ""■  1,  "i'  'i'  S"""'  ""•  ■"»"''.  ■"J  ■«  bid  rSh?d  To  S  Z. 
K  ll  ■&  "f  '"*■»'' •'•'!■  net.  Wreng  to  hi,  pet.  ready  for  action.  I  nro.ed 
men  r  .  !  t  *'""-•,«  •ooilcnt.l  diieharje  ibrengh  the  c,iile»oe»  of  one  of  ihc 
men  C.pt.  Imgb.m  waa  almd  delcnmned  to  have  die  aoldi.r  .hot  for  hi,  eareieaie,, 
a.  11  now  had  become  panieulariy  nccceaaiy  for  tbe  utnic.l  ptecaulien  ■  but  motive,  of' 
humanity  prevaded.  and  he  wnasutfered  to  go  unpuohibed  caution  ,  nut  motivca  ol 

■On  the  nen  morning.  March  3d,  they  preeccd.d  en  the  ice  to  Middle  B.»  i.l.nd  Kme 

iJiS. »   r^t";°;'"'T°;'  'r '"'°"  *"  '•« "» "o  *ore,  .n  en.igi,  .„d  5  0"™ 

r,S'  /  f  ';*:■  •'■"5  "'  ■■'"•'  <•'  "»  ■"*»•.  *-™il  them  During  S 
pregreea  to  the  i.land.  the  weather  waa  aiormy.  wuid  blowmg  and  enewhig  andin  df  ce»T 

™n'E  weEnio^eSteT""  "  ""^  ™'-"'  ""  °'  "•  *"'  ""'  '«  "■=  f™™. 

rioi}?M="Sieterp-;i!:ir„\T::b1rzir^^^^^^ 

Sendjaky  the  day  befcre  .he  e.r,,  of  L.ngbani.  The,  h.d  the.  a.a.ed  ft","  IZit 
loe  river  Iluron.  which  was  m  en  oppoai.e  direclion :  fte  oflicera  now  feh  assured  Aev 
were  mimieal  .0  .heir  dctjia.  and  -ere  on  fteir  way  to  give  the  Bri.iJ,  no.iee  of  .hei, 
ai™„,.e.  .3  iije  ^  ^^  of  ^^  ^^^  0^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 


and  .h,  lak,  appaaral  to  be  broken  up  to  the  north. 


'  MSS.  journal  of  JoaephH.  Latwiil. 
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encn.y,  the  jraides  gave  it  as  their  opinion  thtit  n  «a8  totally  .mpMBiblo  to  go  to  Maldon  , 
Ztlb.*.fD.t™ilandtb.  Lit.  (.on,  tb.  ntiddl.  Si.ft  w.t.  do.btl™  brok.n  op  and 
tbat  there  waa  a  poaeibility  of  getting  aa  lir  north  as  the  middle  Sister  ;  but  as  the  distance 
tarn  ft."  to  Dettiil  ri».r.  18  mile.,  had  to  b.  performed  after  night  they  e.ald  not  .ttenipl 
Sg  being  My  satlsbed  that  th.y  oonld  no.  arrive  a.  the  point  of  des.m.uon,  ^d  a.  h, 
leather  ™  and  had  been  sof.,  .hat.  .bonld  .  aonthe.ly  wind  blow  up,  the  kke  wonldin. 
SS  ,  b.e.1,  np,  and  the,  might  be  ea.gh.  on  i.  o.  on.  ot.ba  idands.  Jhe,  .ton  atonrf 
thev  had  gone  as  far  aa  U.ey  thonght  it  either  safe  or  prudent,  and  would  twt  take  the  re- 
S^Sitr.n  them  any  fair,  W.  Langham  sailed  the  gmdes  and  o«„..to^^^^^^^^ 
He  stated  that  be  had  been  it.stracted  to  go  no  fa«be.  than  die  gu.des  d.onght  sale,  aslted 
Z  Snion  of  .he  ofBoers,  .ho  .nanimoasly  deoid.d  iba.  it  was  improper  to  proeeed,  snd 

"^Thl;  «i'r'  havtog  .lighly  impro.ed,  altbougb  aid  anfayo.able,  a  .eeoni  eonnell  ... 
ealled  oT  .be  oB...  and  g.ld..,  bu.  ~.h  the  ..me  ,e..l.  The  e.pmin  .h."  "bed  .he 
mea  and  gays  .he  opinion  of  their  stipatrior.,  and  presented  the  impormnce  of  the  eapedl- 
™n  to  .bn'.emmm.  should  .hey  s.eeeed  ;  on  tte  olher  hand,  be  represented  .bat  the. 
might  be  lost  on  di.  lake  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  lee,  «thoa.  renderrng  •"?  serv.je  m 
Sr  sonnny,  who  would  .bis  be  deprived  of  .be  eholee  .r.op.  of  4,.  .my.  The  aoto 
S,  to  being  eslled  for  .heir  opinion ,  expressed  .bem»lve.  a.  read,  .0  go  "hers.e,  their 
oHeei,  would  lead  ;  a.  As  same  Ums,  said  fte,  Jiould  abide  b,  .he  deei.ioa  of  their 
superiors,  whose  judgment  was  belter  than  their  own,  ,  c  „  H.Tri™,,, 

The  nartv  returned  by  .he  way  of  Pretv^ue  Isle,  at  which  paimt  tbey  met  tien.  Hamaon 
--a 'od7o7t™i     F;.m.beLe  the,  proceeded  m  Tort  Meip  in  safety     In  .beooum. 
.    .    '         ..."  .i.„r 1  .i.a  Uk-n™.n  npnnh,"  wMtem  Sisler  island." 


„  From  thence  ihey  proceeded  to  FoH  Meiga  in  safety. 

of  thei/joumey  bsc'k,  they  found  the  lake  open  near  (he  ^T^^™  ^"T"  „  ., 

On  the  9lh  of  March,  the  day  being  very  fine,  ^.eral  of  the  "«"7™' ™""  ^„^      .p. 

£teS;:Vm=°.rdi?=nfsr„t:hS,r'sK=^^^^^^^ 

Sfo,l,wa.Ulled.    Hi.  hod,...  found  .be  n,«  d.,  and  brough. ,. to  the  fort,  .hero 

bui  grave  is  to  be  seen  at  the  present  da,. r„,  ,(,„ 

Harrison  had  determined,  if  possible,  to  regam  Detroit,  and  in  a  meaeaite  atone  lor  tne 
dlsmiof  the  w,r  in  thi.  ,u.rter ;  b.  ft.  wea.her  had  proved  ..favorable  or  .he  tmn^ 

=t':!iroSb?-e.;s^a,5  rr  ;rsr.' 'orr  ,?."S  t^^^^^^ 

a.  .be  head  of  a  de.acbmen.  of  .roops,  and  applied  himself  wi.h  grea.  assidmly  to  eom- 
"•aK"Z"  Canadian  Frenchman  with  about  .  d...n  of  hi.  ^  »» t,.en  .11 

£rr;ScrtJ:tsi=SK;s;S^3er|rsr22^ 
ts:St7:"ti?5'iatn%;;c;fsuS.frhrp°„^^^^^^^^^ 

two  canoes  and  paddle  to  the  shore. 

!ExrhmUion!.—a,  granii  battery,  commaniled  by  Capt.  Daniel 
Cushini!  t  h,  mortar  battery  i  e,  i,  0,  minor  batteries ;  g,  battery  .Jom- 
maniiel  at  tbe  2ii  iiiege  by  Col.  (now  Gen.)  Gaines  ;c,  magtizines. 
The  black  squares  on  the  lines  of  the  fort  represent  the  position  of 
the  block-houses.  The  dotteii  lines  show  the  traverses,  or  walls  ol 
earth,  thrown  up.  The  longest,  the  grand  traverse,  had  a  base  of 
20  feet  was  12  in  height,  and  about  900  in  length.  The  traverses 
runnini  lengthwise  of  the  fort,  were  raised  as  a  protection  against 
the  bafteries  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  those  running 

•  Tbe  foregoiBgn.rr.tiveofthieenterpriaeis  from  the  MSB.  joum.l  of  Jo«ph  H.  LmwiU. 
who  waa  a  lieuteiianl  in  the  par.,. 
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crosswise,  were  to  <Jefend  them  from  the  British  hatteries  on  this 
side.  The  British  batteries  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  were  named 
as  follows :  n,  queen's ;  b,  sailors ;  d,  king's,  and  c,  mortar.     The  fort 


Fori  Meigs  avd  tU  Envirom* 

Stood  upon  high  ground,  on  the  margin  of  a  bank,  elevated  abovit  60 
feet  above  the  Maumee.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  is  covered 
by  a  green  sward.  The  oufUne  of  the  fort  is  now  well  defined,  and 
the  grand  traverse  yet  rises  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  surrounding 
ground.  The  work  originally  covered  about  10  acres,  but  was  re- 
duced in  area  between  the  two  sieges,  to  accommodate  a  smaller 
number  of  troops.  Just  above,  a  large  number  of  sunken  graves  in 
dicate  the  locality  of  the  soldiers'  burying-ground.  The  graves  of 
Lieut.  Walker  and  Lieut.  M'Cul lough —the  last  of  whom  was  shot 
while  conversing  with  General  Harrison— are  within  the  fort.  The 
first  is  surmounted  by  a  small  stone,  with  an  inscription — the  last  is 
enclosed  by  a  fence.  (See  page  328.)  To  understand  the  position 
of  Fort  Meigs,  vrith  reference  to  the  British  fort  and  surrounding 
country,  see  map  on  page  319.] 

■  From  ihe  Bitrvey  of  Lieut.  Joseph  H.  Larwill,  made  between  ihe  two  sieges,  Jdy  19lli, 
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"On  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  Lake  Erie,  General  Ptoclor,  with  all  his  disposable  force, 
consisting  of  regolars  anii  Canadian  militia  from  Maiden,  and  a  large  body  of  Indians 
under  their  celebrated  chief,  Tecumseh,  amounting  in  the  wholp  to  two  thousand  men,  laid 
Blege  to  Fort  Meiga.  To  encourage  the  Indians,  he  had  promised  them  an  easy  conquesi, 
and  assured  them  that  General  Harrison  should  be  delivered  np  to  Tecumaeh.  On  the  a6th 
of  April,  the  British  columns  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank  of  ihe  river,  and  established 
their  principal  baiteries  on  a  commanding  eminence  opposite  the  fort.  On  the  27th,  the 
Indiana  crowed  the  river,  and  established  themsclrea  in  the  rear  of  the  American  lines. 
The  garrison,  not  havmg  completed  their  wells,  had  no  water  except  what  they  obtained 
from  the  river,  under  a  constant  firing  of  the  enemy.  On  the  firel,  second,  and  third  of 
May,  their  batleriea  kept  up  an  incessant  shower  of  balls  and  shells  upon  the  fort.  On  the 
night  of  die  third,  the  British  erected  a  gun  and  nionar  battery  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  American  lines.  The  Indiana  climbed  the 
trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  and  poured  in  a  galling  fire  opon  the  garrison.  In  this 
situation  General  Harrison  received  a  summons  from  Proctor  for  a  surrender  of  the  garri- 
son, greatly  magnifying  his  means  of  annoyance^  this  was  answered  by  a  prompt  refusal, 
assuring  the  British  general  that  if  he  obtained  possession  of  the  fort,  it  would  rot  be  by 
capitulation,"  Apprehensive  of  such  an  attaeif,  General  Harrison  had  made  the  governors 
of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  minutely  acquainted  with  his  situation,  and  stated  to  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  reinforcements  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Meip.  Hia  requisitions  had  been  zealously 
anticipated,  and  General  Clay  was  at  this  moment  descending  the  Miami  with  twelve  hun- 
dred Kenluduans  for  his  relief. 

"  At  twelve  o'clock  in  the  ni^hlof  the  fouith,  an  officer!  arrived  from  General  Clay,  with 
the  welcome  intelligence  of  his  approach,  stating  that  he  was  just  above  the  rapids,  and 
eonld  reach  him  in  two  hours,  and  requesting  hia  orders.  Harrison  determined  on  a  general 
sally,  and  directed  Clay  to  land  eight  hundred  men  on  the  right  bank,  take  possession  of  the 
British  batteries,  spike  their  cannon,  immediately  return  to  their  boats,  and  cross  over  to 
the  American  fort.  The  remainder  of  Clay's  force  were  ordered  to  land  on  the  left  bank, 
and  fi^t  their  way  to  Ihe  fort,  while  sorties  were  to  be  made  from  the  garrison  in  aid  of 
these  operations  Captain  Hamilton  was  directed  to  proceed  up  the  river  in  a  perianger. 
land  a  suhaltem  on  the  left  bank,  who  should  be  a  pilot  to  conduct  Gen.  Clay  to  the  fort ; 
and  thai  cross  over  and  station  his  periauger  at  the  place  designated  for  the  other  division 
10  land.  General  Clay,  having  received  these  orders,  descended  the  river  in  order  of  battle 
in  solid  columns,  each  officer  takmg  position  according  to  hia  rank.     Col.  Dudley,  being 

»  "  The  conversation  which  totJc  place  between  General  Harrison  and  Major  Chambers, 
of  the  British  army,  was,  as  nearly  ss  can  be  reeoilecled,  as  follows ; — 

"  Major  ChaTobers. — General  Proctor  has  directed  me  to  demand  the  surrender  of  thi« 
post.     He  wishes  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood. 

"  Stntral  Harrison. — The  demand  under  present  circumstances,  is  a  most  eitrnordinarj' 
one.  As  General  Proctor  did  not  send  me  a  summons  to  surrender  on  his  first  arrival,  I 
had  supposed  that  he  believed  me  determined  to  do  my  duty.  His  present  message  indi- 
cates an  opinion  of  me  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for. 

"  Major  CAomier*.— General  Froctor  could  never  think  of  saying  anything  to  wound 
your  feelings,  sir.  The  character  of  General  Harriaon,  aa  an  officer,  iswellknown.  Gen. 
Proclor*a  force  is  very  respectable,  and  there  is  with  him  a  larger  body  of  Indians  than  has 
ever  before  been  embodied. 

"  General  Horrimn.— I  believe  I  have  a  very  correct  idea  of  General  Proctor's  force ;  it 
is  not  such  as  to  create  the  least  apprehension  for  the  result  of  the  contest,  whatever  shape 
he  may  be  pleased  hereafter  to  give  to  it.  Assare  the  general,  however,  that  he  will  never 
have  this  post  surrendered  to  him  upon  any  terms.  Should  it  fell  into  his  hands,  it  vrill 
be  in  a  manner  calculated  to  do  him  more  honor,  and  to  give  him  larger  claims  upon  the 
gratitude  of  hia  government,  than  any  capitulation  could  possibly  do." 

tThis  messenger  was  Capt,  William  Oliver,  now  of  Cincinnati,  then  a  young  man, 
noted  for  his  heroic  bravery.  He  had  previously  been  sent  from  the  fort  at  a  time  when  it 
was  ssrrounded  by  Indians,  through  the  wilderness,  with  instructions  to  General  Clay.  Hia 
return  to  the  fort  was  eitremely  dangerous.  Capt,  Leslie  Coomba,  now  of  Leiington,  Ky., 
had  been  sent  by  Col.  Dudley  to  communicate  with  Harrison.  He  approached  the  fort, 
and  when  within  about  a  mile,  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  after  a  gallant  resistance 
was  foiled  m  his  object  and  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  losa  of  nearly  all  of  his  companiona. 
Oliver  managed  to  get  into  the  fort  through  the  cover  of  the  darfineasof  the  night,  by  which 
'   '   '   '       '  *'  ■"  "■  '        ■''    ■>-'■- >- «  very  watchful  ftnd  had 
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the  eldest  in  command,  led  the  van,  and  was  ordered  to  take  the  men  in  Ihe  twelve  front 
boats,  and  execute  General  Harrison's  orders  on  the  right  hank.  He  effeoted  his  landing  at 
the  place  designated,  without  difficnlty.  General  Clay  kept  close  along  the  left  hank  unlii 
be  came  opposile  the  place  of  Col.  Dudley's.landing,  but  not  findlne  the  foiballem  there, 
he  attempted  to  cross  over  and  join  Col.  Ihidley  ;  this  was  prevented  hy  the  violence  of 
(he  current  on  the  rapids,  and  he  again  altempied  to  land  on  the  lefi  hank,  and  efTeeled  it 
with  only  fifty  men  amid  a  brisk  fire  from  the  enemy  on  ahore,  and  made  his  way  to  thp 
fort,  receiving  their  fire  nntil  within  the  protection  of  its  guns.  The  other  boats  under  the 
command  of  Col,  Boawell,  were  driven  fijriher  down  the  current,  ajid  landed  on  the  right 
to  join  Col.  Dudley.  Here  ihey  were  ordered  to  re-embark,  land  on  the  left  bank,  and 
proceed  to  the  fort.  In  the  mean  tune  two  sorties  were  made  from  the  garrison,  one  on 
the  left,  in  aid  of  Col.  Boswell,  by  which  the  Canadian  militia  and  Indians  were  defeated, 
and  he  enabled  to  reach  the  fori  in  safety,  and  one  on  the  right  against  the  British  bntteriea, 
which  was  also  sacceasfnl."* 

"  Col.  Dudley,  with  his  detachment  of  eight  hundred  Kentucky  militia,  completely  suc- 
ceeded m  driving  the  British  from  their  baneries,  and  spiking  the  cannon.  Having  accom- 
phahed  this  object,  hia  orders  were  peremptory  to  return  immediately  to  his  Bbats  and  cross 
over  to  the  fore ;  hat  the  blind  confidence  which  generally  attends  niihtia  when  suceeBsfal, 
proved  their  min.  Although  repeatedly  ordered  by  Col.  Dudley,  and  warned  of  their  dan- 
ger, and  called  upon  from  the  fort  to  leave  the  ground  ;  and  although  there  was  abundant 
time  for  that  purpose,  before  the  British  reinforcements  arrived ;  yet  they  commenced  a 
pursuit  of  the  Indians,  and  fiiffered  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  some 
feint  skirmishing,  while  the  British  troops  and  large  bodies  of  Indians  were  brought  up, 
and  intercepted  then'  return  to  the  river.t     Elated  vriih  their  first  success,  they  considered 

•"The  troops  in  this  attack  on  the  British  battery  were  commanded  hy  Col.  John  Miller, 
of  the  19lh  United  States  regiment,  and  consisted  of  about  250  of  the  17th  and  J9ih  Reg- 
iments, 100  tweive-monih  volunteers,  and  Capt,  Seebre's  company  of  Kenluelty  miUtia. 
They  were  drawn  up  in  a  ravine  under  the  east  curtain  of  the  fort,  out  of  reach  of  the 
enemy's  fito  ;  but  to  approach  the  batteries  it  was  necessary,  after  havmg  ascended  from 
the  ravine,  to  pass  a  plain  of  300  yards  in  width,  in  the  wooda  beyond,  which  were  the 
batteries  protected  by  a  company  of  grenadiers,  and  another  of  light  infantry,  upwards  of 
200  strong.  These  troops  were  flanked  on  the  right  by  two  or  iluee  companies  of  Cana- 
dian militia,  and  on  the  left  by  a  large  body  of  Indiana  under  Tecmnseh.  After  passing 
along  the  ranks  and  encouraging  the  men  to  do  iheu-  duly,  the  general  placed  himaelf  upon 
the  battery  of  the  right  rear  angle,  to  witness  the  contest.  .The  troops  advanced  with 
•  loaded,  but  trailed  arms.  They  had  scarcely  reached  the  snramilof  the  hill,  when  Ihey 
i^ceived  the  fire  of  the  British  infantry.  It  did  them  little  harm ;  but  the  Indiana  being 
placed  in  position,  and  taking  sight  or  aim,  did  great  ejeoulion.  They  had  not  advanced 
more  than  fifty  yarda  on  the  plain  before  it  became  necessary  to  halt  and  close  the  ranks. 
This  was  done  with  as  much  order  by  word  of  command  from  the  officers  as  if  they  had 
been  on  parade.  The  charge  was  then  made,  and  the  enemy  fied  with  so  much  precipita- 
tion that  although  many  were  killed  none  were  taken.  The  general,  from  his  poailioa  on 
the  battery,  seeing  ihe  direction  that  a  part  of  them  had  taken,  dispatched  Major  Todd 
with  the  reserve  of  about  fifty  regulars,  who  quickly  remrned  with  two  officers  and  forty- 
ihree  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  In  this  action  the  volunteers  and  militia 
suffered  less  than  the  regulars,  because  from  then-  position  the  latter  were  much  sooner  nn- 
masked  by  the  hill,  and  received  the  first  fire  of  all  the  enemy.  It  was  impossible  that 
troops  could  have  behaved  better  than  they  did  upon  this  sortie." 

t  After  Dudley  had  spiked  the  batteries  which  had  hat  few  defenders,  some  of  his  men 
loitered  about  the  banks  and  filled  the  air  with  cheers.  Harrison,  and  a  group  of  officers 
who  were  anxiously  watching  them  from  the  gtand  battery  (a,)  with  a  presentiment  of  tha 
horrible  &te  that  awaited  them,  earnestly  beckoned  them  to  rettrni.  Supposing  they  were 
returning  their  cheers,  they  reiterated  their  shouts  of  triumph.  Harrison  seeing  this,  ei- 
claimed  in  tones  of  anguish,  "Ikei/  are  loalJ  Ihey  are  /oei .'— can  I  never  gel  men 
to  obey  my  orders!"  He  then  offered  a  reward  of  a  thousand  dollars  to  any  man  who 
would  cross  the  river  and  apprize  Col.  Dudley  of  his  danger.  This  waa  undertaken  by  an 
officer.  Upon  arriving  at  the  beach  he  attempted  to  launch  a  large  perogue  which  was 
drawn  up  there,  but  before  this  could  be  effected,  and  he  with  the  assistance  of  some  men 
could  reach  the  middle  of  the  river,  the  enemy  had  already  arrived  in  force  from  below. 

This  defeat  of  Dudley  was  occasioned  by  the  impetuous  valor  of  hia  men.  In  one  of 
the  general  orders  after  the  5lh  of  May,  Harrison  lakes  occasion  to  warn  hia  men  against 
thai  rash  bravery  which  be  says  "  is  characteristic  of  the  Kentucky  troops,  and  if  persisted 
in  la  as  fatal  in  its  reaulia  as  cowardice." 
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the  victory  as  already  gained,  and  pursued  the  enemy  neatly  two  miles  into  the  woods  and 
■wamps,  where  iliey  were  suddenly  ccught  in  b  defile  and  surrounded  by  double  their  num- 
bera.  Finding  [hemselvea  in  this  situation,  consternation  prevailed ;  their  Inie  became 
broken  and  disordered,  and  huddled  together  in  unresisting  crowds,  they  were  obliged  to 
surrender  lo  the  mercy  of  the  savages.  Forluoalely  for  these  unhappy  vJClims  of  dieir 
own  rashness.  General  Tecnmeeh  commanded  at  this  ambuscade  and  had  imbibed  since 
hia  appointment  more  humane  feelings  than  his  brother  Proctor.  After  the  sanender  and 
all  resistance  had  ceaaed,  th"!  Indians,  finding  five  hundred  prisoners  at  their  mercy,  began 
the  work  of  massacre  with  the  most  savage  deUght.  Tecumaeh  sternly  forbade  it,  and 
buried  bis  tomahawk  in  the  head  of  one  of  hia  chiefs  who  reluaed  obedience.  This  ordM 
accompanied  with  this  decisive  manner  of  enforcing  it,  put  a 
eight  hundred  men  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  escaped.  ■^'- 
prisonera.  Colonel  Dudley  was  severely  wounded  in  th 
hawked  and  scalped. 

"  Proctor,  seeing  no  prospect  of  taking  the  fort,  and  finding  his  Indians  fast  leaving  him, 
raised  the  siege  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  returned  vrith  precipitation  lo  Maiden  Tecumseh 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Indiana  remained  in  aervice  ;  but  large  numbers  left  it  in 
disgust,  and  were  ready  to  join  the  Americans.  On  the  left  bank,  in  the  several  sorties 
of  the  5tb  of  May,  and  daring  the  siege,  the  American  loss  waa  eighty-one  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  wounded." 

When  the  enemy  raised  the  siege,  they  gave  a  parting  salute,  which 
killed  10  or  12,  and  wounded  double  that  number.  "  However,"  says 
one  who  was  present,  "  we  were  glad  enough  to  see  them  oiF  on  any 
terms.  The  next  morning  found  us  something  more  tranquil ;  we 
could  leave  the  ditches,  and  walk  about  with  something  more  of  an 
air  of  freedom  than  we  had  done  for  the  last  14  days  ;  and  here  I 
wish  I  could  present  to  the  reader  a  picture  of  the  condition  we  found 
ourselves  in,  when  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy  gave  us  time  to  look 
at  each  other's  outward  appearance.  The  scarcity  of  water  had 
put  the  wasiiing  of  our  hands  and  faces,  much  less  our  linen,  out  of 
the  question.  Many  had  scarcely  any  clothing  left,  and  that  which 
they  wore  was  so  begrimmed  and  torn  by  our  residence  in  the  ditch 
and  other  means,  that  we  presented  the  appearance  of  so  many 
scarecrows." 

The  British  force  under  Proctor,  during  the  siege,  amounted,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  to  3200  men,  of  whom  600  were 
British  regulars,  800  Canadian  militia,  and  1800  Indians.  Those 
under  Harrison,  including  the  troops  who  arrived  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  under  Gen.  Ciay,  were  about  1200.  The  number  of  his  men 
fit  for  duty,  was,  perhaps,  less  than  1100. 

We  give  below  an  extract  from  an  article  on  the  siege  of  Fort 
Meigs,  by  Rev.  A.  M.  Lorrame,  originally  published  in  the  Ladies' 
Repository,  for  March,  1845. 

One  flfteraoon,  as  numbers  were  gathered  together  on  the  "parade,"  two  strangers, 
finely  mounted,  appeared  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  seemed  lo  be  taking  a  very 
cahn  and  deliberate  survey  of  our  works.  It  was  a  airange  thing  to  see  travellers  in  that 
wild  country,  and  we  commonly  held  such  to  be  enemiea,  until  they  proved  themselvea  to 
befriends.  So  one  of  our  batteries  was  cleared  forth  vrilh,  and  the  gentlemen  were  aalnted 
with  a  shot  that  tore  up  the  earlh  about  them,  and  put  ibem  to  a  hasty  flight.  If  that  ball 
had  struck  its  mark,  much  bloodshed  might  have  been  prevented  ;  for  we  learned  subse- 
quently that  our  illustrious  visitors  were  Proctor  and  Tecumseh.  The  garrison  was  imme- 
diately employed  in  cutting  deep  traverses  through  the  fort,  (aking  down  the  tents  and 
preparing  for  a  siege.  The  work  accomplished  in  a  few  hours,  under  the  excite  men  t  of  the 
occasion,  waa  prodigious.  The  grand  tranerse  being  completed,  each  mess  was  ordered  to 
eicavatc,  under  the  embankment,  suitable  lodgings,  as  substitutea  for  our  tents.    Tho»9 
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rooms  were  shot  proof  and  bomb  proof,  except  in  the  event  of  a  ahell  falling  in  llie  triiTerBe 
■nd  at  the  month  of  a  cave. 

The  above  works  were  scarcely  completed  before  it  was  diacovered  that  the  enemy, 
under  cover  of  night,  had  constructed  batteries  od  a  commanding  hilt  nordi  of  the  river 
There  their  artiUery  men  were  posted  ;  but  (he  principal  part  of  their  army  ocoopied  the 
old  EngUsh  fort  below.  Their  Indian  allies  appeared  lo  have  a  roving  commission  for 
ihey  beset  us  on  every  fide.  The  cannonading  commenced  in  good  earnest  on  both  sides 
ll  was,  however,  more  constant  on  the  British  side,  because  they  had  a  more  exlensive 
mark  to  batter.  We  had  nothing  to  fire  at  but  their  batteries,  but  they  were  coolly  and 
dehberately  attended  lo  ;  and  il  was  believed  that  more  than  one  of  their  gons  were  dia- 
motinted  during  the  siege.  One  of  our  militia  men  took  his  station  on  the  embankment, 
and  gratmtously  forewarned  us  of  every  shot.  In  this  he  became  so  skilUul,  that  he  conld, 
in  almost  every  case,  predict  the  destinadon  of  the  ball.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  issued  firan 
(be  muzale  of  the  gun,  he  would  cry  out  "  shot,"  or  "  bomb,"  as  the  case  might  be.  Some- 
luneshewould  eiclaim, "  block-house  No.  1,"  or  "look  out,  main  battery;"  "  now  for  the 
meat-house  ,•"  "  good-by,  if  you  will  pass."  In  spite  of  all  the  cipoBWlaiioUB  of  his  fiiends, 
he  main;ained  his  post.  One  day  there  came  a  shot  that  seemed  to  defy  all  his  calcula- 
tions. He  stood  eilent — molionlesa — perpleied.  In  (he  same  instant  he  was  swept  into 
eternity.  Poor  man!  he  should  have  considered,  that  when  there  was  no  obliquity  in  tbs 
issue  of  the  smoke,  either  lo  the  right  or  left,  above  or  below,  the  fatal  messenger  would 
travel  m  the  du^ct  line  ofhis  vision.  He  reminded  me  of  [he  peasant,  in  the  siege  of  Jera- 
salem,  who  cried  out,  "  woe  to  the  city !  woe  to  the  (emple  !  woe  lo  myself!"  On  the  moat 
active  day  of  ihe  investmeni,  there  were  as  many  as  five  hundred  cannon  balls  and  bombs* 
thrown  at  our  fori.  Meantime,  the  Indiana,  ciimbmg  up  into  the  trees,  fired  ineeasantly 
upon  us.  Such  was  their  distance,  that  many  of  their  balls  barely  reached  us,  and  fell  harm- 
less to  the  ground.  Occasionally  they  inflicted  dangerous  and  even  fatal  wounds.  The 
number  killed  in  (he  fort  was  small,  considering  the  profusion  of  powder  and  ball  expended 
on  us.  About  eighty  were  slain,  many  wounded,  and  several  had  lo  sufier  the  ampalation 
of  limbs.  The  mosi  dangerous  duty  which  we  performed  within  the  precincls  of  die  fori 
was  in  covering  the  magazine.  Previous  to  (his,  the  powder  had  been  deposited  ui  wagonsi 
and  these  stationed  in  the  traverse.  Here  there  was  no  sfcuriiy  agamsl  bombs;  it  was 
therefore  thought  to  be  prudent  to  remove  the  powder  uilo  a  smaU  block-house,  and  cover 
it  with  earth.  The  enemy,  judging  our  designsfrom  our  movements,  now  directed  all  their 
shot  to  (his  point.  Many  of  their  balls  were  red-hot.  Wherever  they  struck,  ihey  raised 
a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  made  a  frightful  hissing.  An  officer,  passing  our  quarters,  said, 
"  boys,  who  will  volunteer  to  cover  the  magazine  V  Fool-hke,  away  several  of  us  went. 
As  soon  as  we  reached  tlie  spot,  there  came  a  ball  and  look  off  one  man's  head.  The  spades 
anddirt  flew  faster  than  any  of  us  had  before,  witnessed.  In  the  midst  of  onr  job,  a  bomb- 
shell fell  on  the  roof,  and  lodging  on  one  ofthe  braces  it  spim  round  for  a  moment.  Every 
soldier  fell  prostrate  on  his  face,  and  with  breathless  horror  awaited  the  vasl  eipiosion  which 

*  A  large  number  of  cannon  balls  were  thrown  into  the  fort,  from  the  batteries  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Being  short  of  a  supply,  Harrison  oflered  a  gill  of  whiskey  for 
every  cannon  ball  delivered  lo  the  magazine  keeper,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Hawkins,  now  re- 
siding at  Lower  Sandusky.    Over  1000  gills  of  whiskey  were  thus  earned  by  the  sol- 

For  safety  against  bombs,  each  man  had  a  hole  dug  under  ground  in  rear  of  the  grajij 
traverse,  which,  being  covered  over  with  plank,  and  earth  on  lop,  fully  protected  them. 
Wlien  the  cry  Jonii  was  heard,  the  soldiers  either  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground,  or  ran 
to  the  holes  for  safety,  A  bomb  is  most  destructive  when  it  bursts  in  the  air,  but  il  rarely 
explodes  in  that  way :  il  usually  falls  with  so  much  force  aa  to  penetiBlc  the  earth,  and  when 
it  explodes,  flies  upwards  and  m  an  angular  direcdon,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the 
earth  beneath  and  at  its  sides  ;  consequently,  a  peraon  lying  on  the  ground  is  comparatively 

A  heavy  rain  at  last  filled  up  the  holes,  rendering  them  uninhabitable,  and  the  men  were 
obliged  to  temporarily  sleep  in  Iheh-  tents.  Then  every  once  in  a  while,  the  slarlline  cry, 
"  BOMB  r  aronsed  them  from  their  slumbers.  Rushing  from  Iheir  tents,  Ihey  watched  the 
coutseofthefierymessengerof  death,  as  it  winged  its  way  through  Ihfl  midnight  sky,  and 
if  It  fell  near,  fall  flat  upon  the  ground  ;  otherwise,  return  to  (heir  tenia,  only  to  be  aroused 
again  and  agaui  by  the  slardmg  cry.  So  harrassing  was  this,  so  accustomed  had  the  men 
V,  u  (i,g  janggf,  and  so  overpowering  the  desire  for  sleep,  that  many  of  the  soldiers 

I  in  .!.=;_  ..-tg  locked  in  the  embrace  of  sleep,  delermmed,  as  one  said,  not  to  be 
n  thousand  bombs  burst  all  around  them." — H.  H. 
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we  eiptcWil  would  crown  all  our  earthly  sufferings.  Only  one  of  all  the  gang  preaumed  to 
reason  on  the  cose.  He  silently  orgued  that,  na  the  ehell  had  not  bursied  aa  quick  as  usual, 
there  might  be  something  wrong  in  its  arrangement.  If  it  bursied  where  it  was,  and  the 
magazine  exploded,  there  could  he  no  escape :  it  was  death  any  how  ;  so  he  sprung  to  \aa 
fcet,  seized  a  boat-hook,  and  pulling  the  hissing  missile  to  the  ground,  and  jerking  the 
smoking  match  from  its  socket,  discovered  that  the  shell  was  filled  with  inflammable  mat- 
ter, which,  if  once  ignited,  would  have  wrapped  the  whole  building  in  a  eheet  of  flame. 
This  circumstance  added  wings  to  our  sbovels ;  and  we  wer«  light  glad  when  the  officer 
aaid,  "  thai  will  do :  go  to  your  lines." 

The  following  particulars  of  the  defeat  of  Col.,Du(l]ey  were  pub- 
lished in  a  public  print  many  years  since  by  Joseph  II,  Undt^rwood, 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  in  the  capacity  of  lieutenant  in  a 
volunteer  company  of  Kentuckians,  commanded  by  Captain  John  C. 
Morrison. 

Afler  a  fatiguing  march  of  more  than  u  month.  Gen,  Clay's  brigade  found  itself,  on  the 
night  of  the  4th  of  May,  on  board  of  open  boats,  laslied  to  the  left  bank  of  Miami  of  the 
Lakes,  near  the  head  of  the  tapids,  and  within  hearing  of  the  cannon  at  Fort  Meigs,  which 
was  then  besieged  by  the  British  and  Indians.  Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  5lh,  we 
Bet  off,  and  soon  began  to  pass  the  rapids.  We  were  hailed  by  a  man  from  the  right  bank, 
who  proved  to  be  Captain  Hamilton,  of  the  Ohio  troops,  with  orders  from  Gen.  Harrison, 
then  commanding  at  the  fort.  He  was  lakeit  to  the  boat  of  General  Clay's,  and  from  that 
to  Col.  Dudley's,  this  last  being  in  advBnce  of  the  whole  line.  Captain  Morrison's  com- 
pany occupied  the  boat  in  which  the  colonel  descended.  It  being  a  damp,  unpleasant 
morning.  I  was  lying  in  the  stern,  wrapped  in  my  blanket,  not  having  entirely  recovered 
from  a  severe  attack  of  the  measles,  I  learned  that  we  were  to  land  on  the  left  bank, 
storm  the  British  batteries  erected  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  fort ;  but  what  further 
orders  were  given,  I  did  not  ascertain.  Hearing  that  we  were  certainly  to  fight,  I  began 
to  look  upon  all  surrounding  objects  as  things  which  lo  me  might  soon  disappear  forever, 
and  my  mind  reverted  to  my  friends  at  home,  to  bid  them  a  fioal  farewell.  These  reflec- 
tions produced  B  calm  melancholy,  but  nothing  like  trepidation  or  alarm.  My  reveries 
were  dissipated  by  the  landing  of  the  boat,  about  a  mile  or  two  above  the  pomt  ot  attack. 
Shortly  before  we  landed,  we  were  fired  upon  by  soma  Indians  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  I  understood  that  Captain  Clarke  was  wounded  in  the  head.  The  firs  was  re- 
turned from  our  boats,  and  the  Indians  fled,  as  if  to  give  intelligence  of  our  approach. 
Captain  Price  and  Lieutenant  Sanders,  of  the  regular  army,  landed  with  us  and  partook  in 
the  engagement,  having  under  command  a  few  regular  soldiers,  but  I  think  not  a  full  com- 
pany. The  whole  number  of  troops  that  landed,  amounted  probably  to  700  men.  We 
were  formed  on  the  shore  in  three  parallel  lines,  and  ordered  to  march  for  the  battery  at 
right  angles  wiih'the  river ;  and  so  far  as  I  understood  the  plan  of  attack,  one  line  was  to 
form  the  Une  of  battle  in  the  rear  of  the  battery,  parallel  with  the  river;  the  other  two 
Imea  to  form  one  above  and  one  below  the  battery,  at  right  angles  to  the  river.  The  lines 
thus  formed  were  ordered  lo  advance,  and  did  so,  making  as  litUe  noise  as  poBsible—the 
object  being  lo  surprise  the  enemy  at  their  battery.  Before  we  reached  the  battery,  how- 
ever, we  were  discovered  by  some  straggling  Indians,  who  fired  upon  us  and  then  retreated. 
Our  men  pleased  at  seemg  them  run,  and  perceiving  that  we  were  discovered,  no  longer 
deemed  silence  necessary,  and  raised  a  tremendous  shout.  This  was  the  first  intimation 
that  the  enemy  received  of  our  approach,  and  it  so  alarmed  them  that  they  abandoned  the 
battery  without  making  any  resistance.  In  eflectuating  the  plan  of  attack.  Captain  J.  C. 
Morrison's  company  were  thrown  upon  the  river,  above  the  battery.  While  passing  through 
a  thicket  of  hazel,  toward  the  river,  in  forming  the  line  of  battle,  I  saw  Colonel  Ehidley  for 
the  last  time.  Ha  was  greatly  eicited ;  he  railed  at  me  for  not  keeping  my  men  better 
dressed.  I  replied,  that  he  must  perceive  from  the  situation  of  the  ground,  and  the  ob- 
stacles that  we  had  to  encounter,  that  it  was  impossible.  When  we  came  within  a  small 
distance  from  the  river,  we  halted.  The  enemy  at  this  place  had  gotten  in  tbe  rear  of  our 
line,  formed  parallel  with  the  river,  and  were  firing  upon  our  troops.  Capt.  J,  C.  Morrison  s 
company  did  not  long  remain  in  this  shnalion.  Having  nothing  to  do  and  bemg  without 
otdeis,  we  determined  to  march  our  company  out  and  jom  the  combatants  We  did  so 
accordingly.  In  passing  out,  we  fell  on  the  left  of  the  «hole  regiment  and  were  soon 
engaged  m  a  severe  conflict.  The  Indians  endeavored  to  flank  and  surround  us  Wo 
drove  them  between  one  and  two  miles,  directly  back  from  th'  river  They  hid  behind 
,rees  and  logs,  and  poured  upon  us,  as  we  advanced   a  moat  destructive  lire      \\  e  were 
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fi-Dm  time  to  time  ordered  to  cbntge.     The  orders  were  passed  along  the  lines,  our  field 

officers  being  on  foot Shorily  afier  this,  Capt.  J.  C.  Morrison  was  shot 

through  the  temples.    The  ball  paf^ing  hehhid  the  eyes  and  cutting  the  opiic  nerve  deprived 

him  of  hia  Eight Having  made  ihe  best  arrangement  for  the  safety  of  my 

mueh  eareemed  captain  that  circumstances  allowed,  I  look  chorge  of  the  company  and 
continued  the  battle.  We  made  several  charges  afterwards,  and  drove  the  enemy  a  con- 
siderable diEiance At  length  orders  were  passed  along  the  line  direclinit  us 

lo  laU  back  and  keep  up  a  rflrealing  fire.  As  soon  as  this  movement  was  niade,  the  In- 
dians were  greatly  encouraged,  and  advanced  upon  as  with  the  most  horrid  yeUs'.  Once 
or  twice  the  officers  succeeded  in  producing  a  lempornry  halt  and  a  fire  on  the  Indiana  ■ 
hot  the  soldiers  of  the  different  companies  soon  became  mixed— confusion  ensued— and  a 
pneral  rSut  took  place.  The  retreating  army  made  its  way  towards  the  batteries,  where 
1  aupposed  we  should  be  able  lo  form  and  repel  the  pnrsuing  Indians  They  were  now  so 
Close  in  ihe  rear,  as  lo  frequently  shooi  down  those  who  were  before  .ne.  About  this  lime 
1  received  a  ball  in  my  back,  which  yet  remains  in  my  body.  It  struck  me  with  a  smnmng, 
deadenmg  force,  and  I  fell  on  my  hands  and  knees.  I  rose  and  ihrew  my  waistcoat  open 
to  see  whether  it  had  passed  through  me  ;  finding  it  had  not,  I  ran  on,  and  bad  not  pro- 
ceeded mote  Ihan  a  himdred  or  two  yards  before  I  was  made  a  prisoner.  In  emerging 
Irom  the  woods  into  an  open  piece  of  ground,  near  the  battery  we  bad  taken,  and  before  I 
knew  whal  had  happened,  a  soldier  seized  my  sword  and  said  to  me,  "  Sir '  you  are  my 
prisoner!"  I  looked  before  me  and  saw,  with  astonishment,  the  ground  coveted  with 
muskets.  The  soldier,  observing  my  astonishmenl,  said  :  "  your  army  has  surrendered," 
Jru*  ■'5"^''^'^  '"y  ™°'<>-  He  ordered  me  to  go  forward  and  join  ihe  prisoners.  I  did  so 
The  first  man  I  met  whom  I  recognized,  was  Daniel  Smiih,  of  our  company.  With  eyes 
luU  ot  tears,  he  eiclajmed :  "  Good  Lord,  liealenanl,  whal  does  all  ihis  mean."     1  told  him 

On  onr  march  to  the  garrison,  the  Indians  began  to  strip  us  of  our  valuable  clothing  and 
other  articles.  One  took  my  hat,  another  my  hunting  shirt,  and  a  third  my  waistcoat,  so 
thai  I  was  soon  left  with  nothing  but  my  shirt  and  pantaloons.  I  saved  my  watch  by  con- 
cealing the  chain,  and  it  proved  of  great  service  to  me  sftetwards.  Having  read,  when  a 
boy.  Smith's  narrative  of  his  residence  among  the  Indians,  my  idea  of  their  character  was 
that  they  treated  those  best  who  appeared  the  moat  fearless.  Under  this  impression,  as  we 
marched  down  to  the  old  garrison,  I  looked  at  those  whom  we  met  with  all  the  stemneEB 
oi  countenance  I  could  command,  I  soon  caughl  the  eye  of  a  slant  warrior  pamted  ted 
He  gazed  at  me  with  as  much  sternnCEs  as  I  did  at  him,  unlU  I  came  within  sinking  dis- 
tance,  when  he  gave  me  a  severe  blow  over  the  nose  and  cheek  hone  with  his  wiping  stick. 
1  abandoned  the  notion  acquired  from  Smith,  and  went  on  afterwords  with  as  little  displav 
of  hauteur  and  defiance  as  possible. 

On  out  approach  to  the  old  garrison,  the  Indians  formed  a  line  to  the  letl  of  the  road, 
there  being  a  perpendicukir  bank  to  the  tight,  on  the  margin  of  which  ^e  road  passed.  I 
perceived  that  the  ptisonets  were  running  the  gauntlet,  and  that  the  Indiaw  weie  whipping 
shooting  and  tomahawking  the  men  as  ihey  ran  by  their  Une.  When  I  reached  the  alart- 
ing  place,  I  dashed  off  as  fast  as  I  was  able,  and  ran  near  the  muizles  of  their  guns,  know- 
ing that  they  would  have  to  shoot  me  while  I  was  immediately  hi  front,  or  let  me  pass,  for 
to  have  tutned  theit  guns  up  ot  down  the  lines  to  shoot  me,  would  have  endangered  them- 
selves, as  there  was  a  curve  in  their  line.  In  this  way  I  passed  without  injury,  except  some 
strokes  over  the  shoulders  with  their  gun-sticks.  As  I  entered  the  ditch  around  the  garri- 
son, the  man  befote  me  was  shot  and  fell,  and  I  fell  over  him.  The  passage  for  a  while 
was  stopped  by  those  who  felt  over  the  dead  man  and  myself.  How  many  lives  were  lost 
at  this  place  I  cannot  tell- probably  between  20  and  40.  The  btave  Captain  Lewis  was 
among  the  number.  When  we  got  wilhjn  ihe  walls,  we  were  ordered  to  sil  down.  I  lay 
in  the  lap  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  a  soldier  of  Captain  Henry's  company,  from  Woodford.  A  new 
scene  commenced.  An  Indian,  painted  black,  mounted  the  dilapidated  wall,  and  shot  one 
of  the  prisoners  next  lo  him.  He  re-loaded  and  shot  a  second,  the  ball  passing  through 
him  into  ihe  hip  of  anotier,  who  afterwards  died,  I  was  informed,  at  Cleveland,  of  ihe 
wound.  The  savage  then  laid  down  hia  gun  and  drew  his  tomahawk,  with  which  he 
killed  two  others.  When  he  drew  his  tomahawk  and  jumped  down  among  the  men  they 
endeavored  to  escape  from  him  by  leaping  over  the  heads  of  each  other,  and  thereby  to 
place  others  between  themselves  and  danger.  Thus  they  weie  heaped  upon  one  another, 
and  as  I  did  not  tise,  they  trampled  upon  me  so  that  I  could  sec  nothuig  that  was  going 
on.  The  confiision  and  uproar  of  this  moment  cannot  be  adequately  described.  There 
was  an  excitement  among  the  Indians,  and  a  fierceness  in  their  conversation,  which  be- 
okened  on  the  pari  of  some  a  strong  disposition  to  masaaete  the  whole  of  us.     The  Btitidi 
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offieera  and  soldi™  seemed  to  interpose  to  prevent  the  further  effuaion  of  blood.  Their  m- 
pngaionv,-Bs—"Oh,«ichef,wahr  meaning,  "  oh  1  brother,  qml!"  After  the  Indian  who 
bad  occasioned  this  horrible  scene,  had  scalped  and  stripped  his  viclmis,  he  left  us,  and  a 
comparative  calm  ensued-  The  prisoners  resumed  their  seats  on  the  S^f^i.  While  thus 
aiiualed,  a  tall,  aloul  Indian  walked  into  the  midst  of  us.  drew  a  long  butcher  knife  from 
his  bell  and  commenced  whetting  it.  As  he  did  so,  he  looked  aronnd  among  the  prisoners, 
apparently  selecting  one  for  the  gratification  of  his  vengeance.  I  viewed  hia  cotidoct,  and 
ihoughl  it  probable  that  he  was  to  give  the  signal  for  a  general  massacre.  But  alter  ex- 
citing our  fcais  sufficiently  for  his  saliafBctlon,  he  gave  a  coiiteinpluoua  grunt  and  went  out 

*™A'l^irtThi''dme.  but  whether  before  or  after  I  do  not  distinctly  recollect,  Col.  Elliott  and 
Tecumseh,  ihe  celebrated  Indian  chief,  rode  into  the  garrison.  When  Elliott  came  lo  wtiere 
Thomas  Moore,  of  Clarke  county,  stood,  the  latter  addressed  him,  and  inquired  if  it  was 
compatible  with  the  honor  of  a  civilized  nation,  such  as  the  Biitisli  claimed  to  be,  to  euflet 
defenceless  prisoners  to  be  murdered  by  savages !"  Elliott  desired  to  know  who  he  was. 
Moore  replied  that  he  was  nothii.g  but  a  private  in  Captain  Morrison's  company-aiid  tl« 
conversation  ended  .    Elliott  was  an  old  man— Ins  hoir  might  have  been  termed, 

with  more  propriety,  while  than  gray,  and  to  my  view  he  bad  more  of  the  savage  m  his 
counletiance  than  Tecumseh.  This  celebrated  chief  was  a  noble,  dignified  personage.  He 
wore  an  elegant  broadsword,  and  was  dressed  in  the  Indian  cr  "■   ""-  ■ 

proportioned,  his  nose  inclined  to  the  aquiline,  and  hia  e-"  i^ 
and  ferociOQS  triumph  common  to  llie  oiher  Indians  on 
gard  us  with  onmoved  composure,  and  I  ihonght  a  beai 
nance,  tempering  the  spirit  of  vengeance  inherent  in  his 
I  saw  him  only  on  horseback.     ... 
Shortly  after  the  maasaore  in  the  old  garrison,  I  w 

soldier  with  whom  I  had  no  acquaintance,  feeling  cor„r -..  .-.  --:-     -       ,    ,■       -,:    .  ^„, 

my  clothes,  muddy  and  bleeding,  offered  me  his  hunung  shirt,  which  the  Indians  b^  no. 
taken  from  him.  At  first  I  declined  receivmg  it,btit  he  pressed  it  upon  me  «"!•  «n  earn^t- 
neas  that  indicated  great  magnanimity.  I  inquired  his  name  »nd  residence.  He  sa  d  dial 
his  name  was  James  Boston,  that  he  Uved  m  Clarke  county,  and  belonged  to  Capi.  Clarke  s 
company.  I  have  never  since  seen  him,  and  regret  that  1  should  never  be  able  to  recall  nis 
features  if  I  were  lo  see  him.  ,  j  c  .™  i„ 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Elliott  and  Tecumseh,  we  were  directed  to  stand  up  and  loim  in 
lines,  I  think  four  deep,  in  order  to  he  counted^  After  we  were  thus  arranged,  a  scene 
^nsoircd  scarcely  less  affecting  than  that  whicfFl  have  before  attempted  family  lo  describe. 
—  .  ?.j; k '  .„  =.u...  .i>r»n,m„  mm  whom  tbcv  intended  to  take  with  them  to  their 


The  Indians  began  to  select  the  young  men  whom  they  intended  to  take  with  thi 

,     Numbers  were  carried  off.     1  saw  Corporal  Smith,  of  our  company,  bidding  fare- 
10  his  fiiends,  and  pointing  to  the  Indian  with  whom  hf  """-    "'"■    " 


Lvoid  it  by  crowding 

lu  uui  ut  «-  .=..>."/  .V -     —  told  that  a  quiraical 

the  outfflde,  seeing  what  was  going  on,  threw  himself  upon 


well  10  his  fiiends,  and  pointing  to  the  Indian  with  wnom  ne  was  lo  n 
his  return.  The  young  men,  learning  their  danger,  endeavmed  to 
into  the  centre,  where  they  could  not  be  so  readily  reached.  I  was 
vonlh,  of  diminolive  size,  near  the  outfflde,  seeing  what  was  going  oi , 
U  hands  and  knees,  and  rushed  through  the  legs  of  his  comrades,  "claiming, 
mU  hog,  or  die."  Such  is  the  impulse  of  self-preservation,  and  such  the  levity  with 
wSh  men  inured  to  danger  will  regard  it.  Owing  to  my  wound,  1  "^-"l^  °f  ^^-f  «■  "^^j 
was  ihrust  to  the  ontside-  An  Indian  came  up  lo  me  and  gave  me  a  p^ce  ol  meal.  1 
Zk  thi^  for  proof  that  be  mtended  carrying  me  off  with  him  'n»"'f'".f j*  **  ^^=' f^f/ 
to  act  with  confidence,  I  made  a  sign  lo  him  lo  give  me  his  ''""^lff^''"'f^-"''^V  rnnre 
I  divided  the  meat  with  those  who  stood  near  me,reservmg  a  small  piece  for  ms^lf-more 
as  a  show  of  politeness  to  the  savage,  than  to  gratify  any  appetite  I  had  for  it.  Afler  I  had 
oaten  it  and  relumed  the  knife,  he  turned  and  left  me.  When  it  was  near  night,  we  were 
wTen  in  o«n  boats  about  nine  miles  down  the  river,  lo  the  British  shippmg.  On  the  day 
after,  we  ^re  visited  by  the  Indians  in  their  bark  canoes,  in  order  w  make  a  'I'jl'y^f 
their  scalps.  These  they  slrang  on  a  pole,  perhafa  two  inches  "P.^ ""f  ^' =^/™"; 
eight  feet  Wgh.  The  pole  was  set  up  perpendicularly  in  the  bow  of  their  "^"^'^'^^f  "^"^ 
■  •  ■  Fcalos  were  fastened      On  some  poles  I  saw  fonr  or  five.     t,ach  scalp  was 

hv  over  a  hoop  about  fonr  inches  in  diameter ;  and  the  flesli  sides,  I  thougbl, 
^d  red.  Thus  their  canoes  were  decorated  with  a  flag-staff  of  a  most  appro- 
nriate  character,  bearing  human  scalps,  the  horrid  ensigns  of  savage  warlare.  vve  re- 
mained ^x  I™  on  board  the  vessel-those  of  us,  I  mean,  who  were  sick  and  wounded. 
The  whole  of  us  were  discharged  on  parole.  The  officers  signed  an  metnimen  p  wntmg, 
niedring  their  ho  "orTnot  to  serve  against  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  his  allies  duting 
^^Z,  Ss"  riy  exchanged     It  was  mquircd  whether  Ihe  Indians  were  mcludsd 
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in  the  term  "  Biliea."  The  only  answer  was,  "  that  his  majesty's  ailiea  were  known."  The 
wounded  End  flick  were  lak.n  in  a  ^,..^^\  commanded  by  Captain  Stewart,  at  the  mouth, 
I  Unnlt,  o(  Verraiilion  river,  and  there  pni  on  shore.  I  afterwards  saw  Captain  Stewart,  i 
priEoner  ot  war  at  Frankfort  Kenmcky,  together  with  a  midshipman,  who  played  Yankee 
Doodle  on  a  flute,  by  way  of  derision,  when  we  w*re  first  taken  on  board  hU  vessel.  Such 
13  the  lortune  of  war.  Ihey  were  captured  by  Commodore  Perry,  in  the  battle  of  Lake 
primer  ^"P'^'"  Stewart  to  requite  hia  Undneaa  to  me  when,  like  him,  I  wa»  » 

The  following  is  a  British  account  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs 
from  the  London  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  December,  1820 
written  by  an  officer  in  their  army. 

Far  from  being  discouraged  by  the  disoomfilure  of  their  armies  under  Generals  Hull  and 
Winohesier,  the  Americana  dispatched  a  third  and  more  formidable  one  under  one  of  their 
most  eiperienced  commanders.  General  Harrison,  who,  on  reaching  Fort  Meigs,  shortly 
subsequent  to  the  affkir  at  Frenehtown,  directed  his  attention  to  the  erection  of  works 
which  m  some  measure  rendered  his  position  impregnable.  Determined,  if  poaable,  to* 
thwart  the  movements  ol  the  enemy,  and  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  movements  in  that 
quarter  General  Proctor  (lately  promoted)  ordered  an  expedition  lo  be  in  readiness  lo 
move  tor  the  Miami.  Accordingly,  towards  the  close  of  April,  a  detachment  of  the  41st, 
some  mihtia  and  1500  Indiana,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  battering  arUllety,  and  attended 
by  two  gun-boals,  proceeded  up  that  river  and  established  themselves  on  the  left  bank  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  selected  the  site  for  our  batteries.  The  season  was  unusually  wet 
yet  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle,  they  were  erected  in  the  stime  night,  in  front  of  .he  Amer- 
ican lortress,  and  the  guns  transported  along  the  road  in  which  the  axle-trees  of  the  car- 
nages were  frequently  buried  in  mud.  Among  other  battering  nieces  were  two  twenly- 
tpitr  pounders,  in  the  transportation  of  which  200  men,  with  several  oien,  were  employed 
trom  9  o  clock  at  mght,  until  daylight  in  the  morning.  At  length,  every  precaution  having 
been  made,  a  gun  fired  from  one  of  the  boats  was  the  signal  for  their  opening,  and  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May,  a  heavy  fire  was  commenced,  and  continued  for  foii 
days  vvithout  intermission,  during  which  period  every  one  of  the  enemies'  balterieB  were 
silenced  and  dismantled.  The  fire  of  the  twenty-four  pound  battery  was  principally  directed 
against  the  powder  magazine,  which  the  besieged  were  busily  occupied  in  covering  and  pro- 
tecting from  our  hot  shot.  It  was  impossible  to  have  artillery  better  served  :  every  shot 
that  was  hred  sank  mto  the  roof  of  the  magazine,  scattering  the  earth  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  burying  many  of  the  workmen  in  its  bed,  from  which  we  could  distinctly  see 
their  survivors  dragging  forth  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  companions.  Meanwhile  the 
Hank  companies  of  the  4Ist,  with  a  few  Indians,  had  been  dispatched  to  the  opposite  shore 
Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  had  constructed  a  battery,  from 
which  a  galhng  crota-fire  was  sustained.  Dismayed  at  the  snccess  of  our  esenions  Gen 
Harrison,  before  our  arrival,  already  apprised  of  the  approach  of  a  reinforcement  of  1500 
men.  then  descending  the  Miami,  under  General  Clay,  contrived  to  dispatch  a  courier  on 
the  evening  of  the  4th,  with  an  order  to  that  officer  to  land  immediately  and  possess  him- 
self of  our  batteries  on  the  left  bank,  while  he  (General  Harrison)  sallied  forth  to  carry 
thoae  on  the  right.  Accordingly,  at  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5lh,  General  Clay* 
pushed  forward  the  whole  of  hia  force,  and  meeting  with  no  opposition  at  the  balleries 
which  were  entirely  unsupported,  proceeded  to  spike  the  guns,  in  confermily  with  hie  iualruc' 
tiona  ;  but  elated  with  his  success,  and  disobeying  the  pofidve  orders  of  his  chief,  which 
■  was  to  retire  the  instant  the  object  was  effected,  continued  lo  occupy  the  position.  In  the 
meantime,  the  flying  ariillery-men  had  given  the  ahirm.  and  three  companies  of  the  41at, 
aeveral  ot  militia.  and  a  body  of  Indians,  (he  latter  under  the  command  of  their  celebrated 
chietiain,  Tecumseh,  were  ordered  to  immediately  move  and  re-poasese  themselves  of  the 
works.  1  he  ram,  which  had  commenced  faUing  in  the  morning,  continued  to  fall  with 
violence,  and  the  road,  as  has  already  been  described,  was  knee  deep  in  mud  ■  yet  the  men 
advanced  to  the  assault  «ith  the  utmost  alacrity  and  determination.  The  enemy,  on  our 
approach,  had  sheltered  themselves  behind  the  batteries,  affording  them  every  facility  of 
defence.  Yet  they  were  driven  at  the  pomt  of  the  bayonet  from  each  in  succession  iintU 
eventually  not  a  man  was  left  in  the  plain.  Flying  to  the  woods,  the  murderous  fire  of  the 
Indians  drove  them  back  upon  their  pursuers,  so  that  they  had  no  possibility  of  escape  A 
vast  number  were  killed,  and  independently  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Indians  450  with 
dieir  second  m  command,  fell  into  our  hands.    Every  man  of  the  detachment,  on  this  oc- 

•  This  is  an  error,  as  the  reader  will  perceive. 
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A  private  of  the  Httiie  regiment  being  oppo.ed,in  an  i^lated  condilion,  te  tiiree  Americans, 
eonS'edSdl.,mth,,J.ndre.d,,tl,.n,ln.  p,i»n.,,.  On  joining  h.  e.mpan,  at  he 
close  of  the  affair,  he  excited  much  mirth  among  his  comrades,  m  eonaequence  ol  the  am- 
Cuiar  manner  in  which  he  appeared,  sweating  beneath  the  weight  of  arms  he  had  secured 
as  trophies  of  .iolory,  and  driving  his  captives  before  hhn  with  an  indifference  and  caie- 
lessni.  whicli  contraaied  admirably  wiili  the  occasion,  Ot  the  whole  tif  the  division 
under  General  Clay,  scarce  900  men  effected  their  escspc.  Among  the  fiigilives  waa  that 
Set  JSS  tS  sortie  mad.  by  General  Uarrl^.,..  the  head  of  the  P™»P;1  P"  j' 
the  garrison,  bad  a  diiiferent  result.  The  detaehment  snppotting  the  battery  already 
descrtl.d,.;re  driven  from  their  position,  and  two  oBeers  I„..l.n.nt.  M  lutyro  and 
Halle.,  aid  thirty  men  were  m.de  prl.onem.  Me.n.hile  it  had  bee.  diKo^ied  that  ft. 
gum,  oi  the  left  banli,  owing  to  aomc  error  on  the  pan  of  the  enemy,  had  been  spik.d  with 
fhe  rlrods  of  the  muakcls,  instead  of  the  usual  iostt.rn.nlsj  the,  w.„  speedily  »nd.«d 
serviceable,  and  the  fir.  from  fhe  batteries  renewed.  At  this  moment  a  whit,  hag  tyaa 
observed  waving  on  the  rainparU  of  the  fort,  and  lb.  eountgc  and  re"=v.iano.  M  lb. 
troop,  appeared  shout  to  bs  crowned  wPh  the  snrrender  •!  a  fortret.  the  aiege  of  whieh 
had  co.t  "hem  «i  much  loll  and  privation.  Snch,  however,  was  f.r  liom  bemg  the  intm- 
llon  of  Geneml  Harrisou.  Availini  bimsalf  of  the  cessation  of  liostditie.  "".neen- 
aorUy  enaued,  he  caused  the  oflieera  and  men  just  captur.d  to  be  sem  acres,  the  river  tor 
the  putpo..  rf  being  .ichangcd  i  but  this  was  only  a  feint  for  th.  accompliJmient  ol  a 

more  imnorlttnt  object.  ,     i.    r  _        u. 

Drawing  Dp  his  whole  force,  cavalry  and  infcntry,  on  ihe  pUiii  henead.  lh«  fortrea^,  he 
caused  such  of  the  boats  of  General  CUy's  division  as  were  laden  wub  »™"'";'"™' '" 
which  the  garrison  stood  in  mucli  need,  to  be  dropped  under  the  works,  and  the  stores  im-  . 
medialeiydbembarked.  All  this  took  place  in  ihe  period  occupied  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoner.  The  remaining  boats,  conlaining  the  private  baggage  "^j.^'f^^^J'l^'';^; 
ion  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indiana  still  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and  the 
plunder  they  acquired  was  icmienEe.  General  Harrison  having  secured  hia  stores,  and 
Kceived  the  officers  and  men  exchanged  for  his  captives,  withdrew  into  the  garrison,  and 
the  bombardment  was  reeommenced.  v       i.    f  .i,~ 

The  victory  obtained  at  the  Miami,  waa  snch  a.  to  refie.t  credit  on  every  branch  of  die 
service  ;  but  the  Mtisfactlou  arising  from  the  convicuon,  was  deeply  embttteted  by  an  act 
of  crue  tv  which,  as  the  writer  of  an  impartial  memoir,  it  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  re- 
Srd  In  the  heit  of  the  action,  a  stro.g  eorp.  of  the  enemy,  which  had  thrown  tovn 
their  arm.  and  surrendemd  prisoners  of  war,  wer.  '"'"''■•"'r'lW"'';''' ■"""'3 
ol  50  men,  for  the  purpose  of  being  embarked  m  the  gun-boaw,  where  it  was  presumed 
Se,  woJd  b.  ssf.  fiom  the  a.tacit,  of  the  Indi.os.  This  measnte,  alftougb  dictated  by 
the  putest  humanity,  and  appaiently  offering  ,he  most  probable  mean,  of  sectuity,  proved 
ollatal  Import  to  several  of  the  prlaoner..  On  reachmg  onr  eneampmem,  then  cntnely 
SiSdTfte  tro.,.,  they  were'  me,  by  a  band  of  eowarily  and  tre.ch.rnu.  I.dijn  . 
who  had  borne  no  .hare  in  the  action,  yet  who  now,  guided  by  the  savage  instinct  of  their 
TOappisohed  the  o.lmnn,  and  rfecting  their  victhns,  oommenced  ,h.  work  of  bijod 
ZV.i,  did  the  hatiaased  and  Indlg.antcscort  endeavor  to  savs  them  '"" Jhe  fur,  of  ,he„ 
desttoyers.  The  phren.y  of  these  wtetches  knew  no  bounds,  and  an  old  and  exceUent 
Kldier  named  llussell,of  the  41st,  ws.  .hot  through  the  he.rt,  while  endeavoring  to  w«sl 
riSm  fmm  the  gra.i  of  hi.  murderer.  Forty  of  the.e  unhappy  men  bad  already  fJl.n 
beneath  the  Bteel  of  the  infiniated  patty,  when  Teonmseb,  apprised  of  what  waa  domg, 
rod.  up  at  fail  speed,  and  rmmng  his  tomah.wk,  threatened  to  des«oy  ,he  firat  man  who 
retised  to  de-l  eU.  on  thoi  lawl...  people,  to  who.  th.  latiguge.of  y"""  '•<' 
hitherto  been  nnknown,  th.  threats  and  ton.  ot  th.  ..asperated  cbtefl.m,  produced  a.  m- 
Binnlancona  effect,  and  they  r.tir.d  at  once  humiliated  and  confounded.' 

■  Drake,  in  his  life  of  Teem 
Jamee,  Esq.,  of  Urbane,  gives  I 
*^S.'S:Ed.,hlr..ycaruag.w..,apg..Sm.d.,l»gv*^^^^ 


Q  the  Indian  tongue,  when,  ti 


Tecumseh  coming  with  all  the  rapidity 


his  E™  coin.™  hZ  uS  b    fc.  iisTi;  wbei;  ;;i  Mans  id  an  American,  and 
t,m  i"  tJe  m  of^llirg  bun     Hespraog  from  his  hors.,  caught  on.  by  th,  .h,«,t  and 
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The  BnrvivorB  of  thia  melancholy  cBtasirophe  were  immediately  conveyed  on  board  tht 
(pin-boats,  moored  in  the  river,  and  every  precaution  having  been  taken  to  prevent  s  re- 
newal of  the  scene,  the  escorting  party  proceeded  lo  the  interment  of  the  victims,  to  whom 
the  rilea  of  sepulture  were  aflorded,  even  before  those  of  our  own  men,  who  had  fallen  in 
the  acdon.  Col.  Dudley,  second  in  command  of  Gen.  Clay's  division,  was  among  the 
number  of  the  sliiin. 

On  (he  evening  of  the  second  day  after  this  event,  I  accompanied  Maj.  Muir,  of  the  41st. 
in  a  ramble  throughout  the  encampment  of  the  Indiana,  distant  some  lew  hundred  yards 
from  our  own.  The  Bpectacle  there  ofiered  to  our  view,  was  at  once  of  the  most  ludicrous 
and  revolting  nature.  In  various  directions  were  lying  the  trunks  and  boies  taken  in  the 
boats  of  the  American  division,  and  the  plunderers  were  busily  occupied  in  displaying  tbeir 
riches,  carefully  eianiining  each  article,  and  attempting  to  divine  its  use.  Several  wero 
decked  out  in  the  uniforms  of  the  oliicers;  and  although  embarrassed  in  the 'last  degree  in 
their  moveinenls,  and  dragging  with  difficulty  the  heavy  military  boots  with  which  their  legs 
were  for  the  first  time  covered,  strutted  forth  much  to  the  admiration  of  their  less  fortu- 
nate comrades.  Some  were  habited  in  plainclothes  ;  others  had  theirbodies  clad  with  clean 
white  shirts,  contrasting  in  no  ordinary  manner,  with  the  swaribiness  of  their  skins ;  all 
wore  aome  articles  of  decoration,  and  tbeir  tents  were  ornamented  with  saddles,  bridleB, 
rifles,  daggers,  swords  and  pistols,  many  of  which  were  handsomely  mounted  and  of  curious 
workmanship.  Such  was  the  ridiculous  part  of  the  picture  ;  but  mingled  with  these,  and 
in  various  directions,  were  to  be  seen  the  scalps  of  the  slain  drying  in  the  sun,  stained  on 
the  fleshy  side  with  Vermillion  dyes,  and  dangling  in  air,  as  they  hung  suspended  from  the 
poles  to  which  they  were  attached,  together  with  hoops  of  various  sizes,  on  which  were 
stretched  portions  of  human  skin,  taken  from  various  parta  of  the  human  body,  principally 
the  hand  and  foot,  and  yet  covered  with  the  nails  of  those  parts  ;  white  scattered  along  the 
ground  were  visible  the  membera  from  which  they  had  been  separated,  and  serving  as  nu- 
triment to  the  wolf-dogs  by  which  the  savages  were  accompanied. 

As  we  continned  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  encampment,  a  scene  of  a  more  dia- 
gnsting  nature  arrested  our  attention.  Stopping  at  the  entrance  of  a  tent  occnpied  by  the 
Minoumini  tiibe,  we  observed  them  seated  around  a  large  lire,  over  which  was  suspended 
a  kettle  containing  their  meal.  Each  warrior  had  a  piece  of  siring  hanging  over  the  edge 
of  the  vessel,  and  to  this  was  suspended  a  food,  which,  it  will  be  presumed  we  heard  not 
without  loathing,  consisted  of  a  part  of  an  American  ;  any  expression  of  our  feelings,  as 
we  declined  the  itivitation  they  gave  us  to  join  in  their  repaat,  would  have  been  relented 
by  the  Indians  without  much  ceremony.  We  bad,  therefore,  the  prudence  to  eicu.-e  our- 
selves  under  the  plea  that  we  had  already  taken  our  food,  and  we  hastened  to  remove  from 
a  sight  so  revolting  to  humanity. 

Smce  the  afiair  of  the  5th,  the  enemy  contiirued  to  keep  themselves  shut  up  within  their 
works,  and  the  bombardment,  although  carried  on  with  vigor,  had  cfTected  no  practicable 
breach.  From  the  account  given  by  the  officers  captured  during  the  sortie,  it  appears  that, 
with  a  perseverance  and  toil  peculiar  to  themselves,  the  Americans  had  constructed  sub- 
terranean passages  to  protect  them  from  the  annoyance  of  our  shells,  which  sinking  into 
the  clay,  softened  by  the  incessant  rains  that  had  feUen,  instead  of  exploding  were  speedily 
extinguished.  Impatient  of  longer  privations,  and  aniious  to  return  to  their  &milies  and 
occupations,  numbers  of  the  militia  withdrew  themselves  in  small  bodies,  and  under  cover 
of  (he  night ;  while  the  majority  of  Indians,  enriched  by  plunder  and  languishing  under  the 
tedioDsness  of  a  mode  of  war&re  so  diflerent  from  their  own,  with  less  ceremony  and  cau- 
tion, left  Ds  to  prosecute  the  siege  as  we  could. 

Tecumseh  at  the  head  of  his  own  tribe,  {the  Shawnees,)  and  a  few  others,  amonnting  in 
all  to  about  400  warriors,  continued  lo  remain.  The  troops  also  were  worn  down  widi 
constant  fatigue  ;  for  here,  as  in  every  other  expedition  against  the  enemy,  few  even  of 
the  officers  had  tents  to  shield  them  from  the  weather.    A  few  pieces  of  bark  torn  from 

the  other  by  the  breast,  and  threw  them  to  the  ground ;  drawing  his  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
ing kniie,  he  ran  in  between  the  Americans  and  Indians,  brandishing  them  with  the  fnry 
of  a  mad  man,  and  daring  any  one  of  the  bnndreda  that  surrounded  him,  to  attempt  to 
murder  another  American.  They  all  appeared  confounded,  and  immediately  desisted.  Hil 
mind  appeared  rent  with  passion,  and  he  exclaimed  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  Oh ! 
what  will  become  qf  my  Indians."  He  then  demanded  in  an  authoritative  tone,  where 
Proctor  ^as ;  but  easting  his  eye  upon  him  at  a  small  distance,  slemly  inquired  why  he  had 
not  put  a  stop  lo  the  inhuman  massacre.  "  Sir,"  said  Proctor,  "  your  Indians  cannot  be 
commanded."  "  Begone  '."  retorted  Tecumseh,  with  the  greatest  disdain,  "  you  are  unfit 
10  command  ;  go  and  put  on  peiticoats." 
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the  ireea  and  covering  the  ake.eton  of  p  hut,  waa  their  only  habitation,  end  they  were 
merely  a^parated  from  the  damp  earth  on  which  they  lay,  by  a  few  scattered  leaves,  on 
which  was  geiierBllj  spread  a  blanket  by  the  men,  and  a  cloak  by  the  offacers.  Hence, 
frequently  arose  dysentery,  ague,  and  the  various  ills  to  which  an  army  encamped  on  a  wet 
and  nnheallhy  ground,  is  inevitably  eubjeet ;  and  fortunate  was  be  who  possessed  the  akm 
of  a  bear  or  buf&lo,  on  which  he  could  repose  hia  wearied  hmbs,  after  a  period  of  suifcrmg 
and  privation,  which  those  who  have  never  served  in  the  wilds  of  America  can  with  diffi- 
cultv  comprehend.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  contending  parues  towards  the  middle  of 
May  when  Gen.  Praetor,  despairing  to  eftect  the  reduction  of  the  fort,  caused  preparnuons 
to  be' made  for  ihe  raising  the  siege.  Accordingly  the  gun-boats  ascended  the  river,  and 
anchored  under  the  batteries,  the  guns  of  which  were  conveyed  on  board  under  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  enemy.  The  whole  being  secnred,  the  expedilion  returned  to  Amherstburg, 
the  Americans  reraained  tranquil  within  their  works,  and  suffered  ua  to  depart  unmolested. 

Gen.  Harrison  having  repaired  the  fort  from  the  damage  occa- 
sioned by  the  siege,  left  for  the  interior  of  the  state,  to  organize  new 
levies,  and  entrusted  the  command  to  Gen.  Green  Clay.  The  enemy 
returned  to  Maiden,  where  the  Canadian  militia  were  disbanded. 
Shortly  after  commenced  the  second  siege  of  Fort  Meigs. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  the  boats  of  the  enemy  were  discovered  ascending  the  Miami  io 
Fort  Meigs,  and  the  following  morning,  a  parly  of  ten  men  were  surprised  by  the  Indians, 
and  only  three  escaped  death  or  capture.  The  force  which  the  enemy  bad  now  before  the 
poat,  was  5000  men  under  Proctor  and  Tecumseb,  and  the  number  of  Indioua  was  greater 
than  any  ever  before  awembled  on  any  o.ecasion  during  the  war,  while  the  defenders  of  the 
[on  amounted  to  hut  a  few  hundred.  ^  ,     r,, .       ... 

The  night  of  their  arrival.  Gen.  Green  Clay  dispatched  Capl.  M'Cune,  of  the  Ohio  mili- 
tia to  Gen.  Harrison,  at  Lower  Sandasky,  to  notify  him  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
Ca'pt.  M'Cune  was  ordered  Co  return,  and  inform  Gen.  Clay  to  be  particularly  caulloua 
Bsainst  surprise,  and  that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  relieve  the  fort. 

It  waa  Gen  Harrison's  intention,  should  the  enemy  lay  regular  siege  to  the  fort,  to  select 
400  men,  and  by  an  mifrequented  route  reach  there  in  the  night,  and  at  any  hazard  break 
through  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  .  ,         , 

Capl  M'Cune  was  sent  out  a  second  Ume  with  the  intelligence  to  Harrison,  that  about 
800  Indians  had  been  seen  from  the  fort,  passing  np  the  Minmi,  designing,  it  \™a  supposed, 
to  attack  Fort  Winchester  at  Defiance.  The  general,  however,  believed  that  it  was  a 
ruse  of  the  enemy,  to  cover  their  design  upon  Upper  Sandusky,  Lower  Sandusky,  or 
Cleveland,  and  accordingly  kept  out  a  reconoitering  party  to  watch. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  35th,  Capt.  M'Cune  was  ordered  by  Harrison  to  return  lo  the 
fort,  and  inform  Gen.  Clay  of  his  situation  and  intentions.  He  arrived  near  the  fort  about 
daybreak  on  the  following  mornmg,  having  lost  his  way  m  the  night,  accompanied  by 
James  Doolnn,  a  French  Canadian.  They  were  just  upon  the  point  of  leaving  the  forest 
and  enteri'iff  upon  the  cleared  ground  around  the  fort,  when  they  were  intercepted  by  a 
party  of  Indiana.  They  immediately  look  to  the  high  bank  with  their  horses,  and  re- 
treated  at  full  gallop  up  the  river  for  several  miles,  pufsued  by  the  Indians,  also  mounted, 
until  they  came  to  a  deep  ravine,  putting  up  from  the  river  in  a  souther  y  direction  when 
they  turned  upon  the  river  bottom  and  continued  a  short  distance,  untd  they  found  then- 
further  progress  in  that  direction  stopped  by  an  impassable  swamp.  The  Indians  foresee- 
ine  their  dilemma,  fium  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  eipecting  they  would  natu- 
rally follow  up  the  ravine,  galloped  Ibither  to  head  them  off.  M'Cune  guessed  their  mten- 
lion,  and  he  and  his  companion  turned  back  upon  their  own  track  for  the  fort,  gammg,  by 
ihin  mnnfpuvre  several  hundred  vards  upon  their  pursuers.     The  Indians  gave  a  yel)  ol 

HUD     |..,*..ui.UT       .,  _  _       _  J        ^  r^  ^^^^^ .U.-.,   „.,„™.l    ,ktt   fftrl     M'f^.mA   A^b\\^A 

ohagnn,  and  follov 
into  a  thicket 


^  .eared  the  fort,  M'Cune  dashed 

le  side  of  which  other  Indians  had  huddled. 


awailhig  their  prey.  When  this  body  of  Indians  hud  thought  them  oil  but 
aon  again  was  the  presence  of  mind  of  M'Cune  signally  displayed.  He  wheeled  his  horse, 
followed  by  Doolun,  made  his  way  out  of  the  thicket  by  the  passage  he  had  entered,  and 
iralloped  around  into  the  open  space  between  them  and  the  river,  where  the  pursuers  were 
checked  by  the  fire  from  the  block-house  at  the  western  angle  of  the  fort.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  then'  arrival,  their  horses  dropped  from  fetigue.  The  Indians  probably  had  orders  to 
take  them  alive  as  they  had  not  fired  until  just  as  they  entered  the  fort ;  but  in  the  chase, 
M'Cane  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  Doolan  lo  reserve  his  fire  unlil  the  last  enlrem- 
ity,  and  they  therefore  brought  in  iheir  pieces  loaded. 
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The  opportune  Ktrival  of  M'Cune  no  doubt  saved  the  fort,  as  the  intelligence  lie  bronghl 
waa  the  meana  of  prcsen-ing  ihem  from  an  ingeniously  devised  alratagem  of  Teciunaeb. 
which  was  put  into  execution  that  day,  and  which  we  here  relate. 

Towards  evening,  ilie  British  infanlr?  were  secreted  in  the  ravine  below  the  fort,  and 
the  cavalry  in  the  woods  above,  while  the  Indians  were  stationed  in  the  forest,  on  the  San- 
dusky road,  not  far  from  the  {on.  Abont  on  hour  before  dark,  they  commenced  a  sham 
battle  among  themselves,  to  deceive  the  Americans  into  the  belief  that  a  battle  was  going 
oil  between  them  and  a  re-inforeement  for  the  fort,  in  the  hopes  of  enticing  the  garrison  to 
the  aid  of  iheir  comrades.  It  was  managed  wiih  so  much  skill,  that  the  garrison  inauinlly 
flew  to  arms,  impressed  by  the  Indian  yells,  intermingled  with  the  roar  of  musketry,  that 
a  severe  balile  was  being  fought.  The  officeis  even  of  the  highest  gtades  were  of  that 
opinion  and  some  of  them  insisted  on  being  suifered  lo  march  out  to  the  rescue.  Gen. 
Clay,  although  rntoble  lo  account  for  (he  firing,  couid  not  believe  thai  tbe  general  had  so 
Boon  altered  his  mtention.as  expressed  to  Capi,  M'Cune,  not  losend  or  come  with  any  troops 
to  tort  Irteiga, until  there  should  appear  further  necessity  for  it.  This  intelligence  in  a  great 
measure  satisfied  the  officers,  but  not  the  men,  who  were  extremely  indignant  at  being  pre- 
vented from  going  lo  share  the  dangers  of  their  commander-in-chief  and  brother  soldiers, 
and  perhaps  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  a  shower  of  rain,  which  soon  put  an  end 
lo  the  battle,  the  general  might  have  been  persuaded  lo  march  out,  when  a  terrible  massacre 
of  the  troops  would  have  ensued. 

The  enemy  remained  around  the  fort  but  one  day  after  this,  and  on  the  38th,  embarked 
with  their  stores  and  proceeded  down  ihe  lake,  and  a  few  days  after  met  with  a  severe  re- 
pulse, in  their  allempt  lo  elorm  Fort  Stephenson. 

We  ate  informed  by  a  volnnteer  aid  of  Gen.  Clay,  who  was  in  the  fort  at  tbe  second 
siege,  that  preparations  were  made  lo  fire  ihe  magazine,  in  case  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
an  attempt  to  storm  the  fori,  and  thus  involve  all,  friend  and  foe,  in  one  common  fete 
This  terrible  alternative  was  deemed  better,  than  to  perish  under  the  tomahawks  and  Hcalp- 
ing  knives  of  the  savages. 

The  soldiers  of  the  northwestern  army,  while  at  Fort  Meigs,  and 
elsewhere  on  duty,  frequently  beguiled  their  time  by  singing  patri- 
otic songs.  A  verse  from  one  of  them,  sufficiently  indicates  their 
general  character. 

Freemen,  no  longer  bear  such  slaughter, 

Avenge  your  country's  cruel  woe, 
Arouse  and  save  your  wivesand  daughtera. 
Arouse,  and  espel  the  faithless  foe. 

CEoans— Scalps  are  bought  at  staled  prices, 
Maiden  pays  Ihe  price  in  gold. 

Perrysburg,  the  county  seat,  named  from  Com.  Perry,  is  123  miles 
Nw.  of  Columbus,  on  the  Maumee  river,  just  below  Fort  Meigs.  It 
was  laid  out  in  1816,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  river.  It 
contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist  and  1  Universalist  church,  2 
newspaper  printing  offices,  8  mercantile  stores,  and  had  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1840,  1041  inhabitants.  The  building  of  steamers  and  sail 
vessels  has  been  carried  on  here  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  canal 
for  hydraulic  purposes  has  been  constructed  here.  It  commences 
m  the  i-apids  of  the  Maumee,  5  miles  above,  and  has  18  feet  fall, 
affording  power  sufficient  to  carry  40  runs  of  stone. 

A  correspondent,  residing  in  Perrysburg,  has  communicated  to  us 
a  sketch  of  the  speculations  which  attracted  so  much  attention  to 
the  Maumee  valley,  some  years  since. 

The  notable  eta  of  speculation,  embracing  ih*  years  1S34,  5,  6,  and  part  of '37,  first  at- 
tracted  public  altention  lo  the  Maumee  volley,  as  a  commercial  mart.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  nver  to  the  foot  of  ihe  rapids,  the  country  swarmed  with  adventurers.  Those  that  did 
not  regard  any  of  the  settlements  (for  neither  of  the  beautifid  villages  of  Toledo,  Manmee 
or  Fertysbnrg,  were  more  than  seltiements  at  that  time)  as  the  points  designated  by  natura 
and  legisUtion  for  tlie  great  emporium,  purchased  tracts  of  land  lying  between  and  below 
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„A  iniH  nut  c-ities  It  would  amuse  one  W  lake  the  recorded  maps  of  some 
rf  "^r^bto  d  i  wi  h  ";  de.igna«-d  .quar..,  part,  aud  public  ^-^f^l^f-f^. 
ol  ibe-'e   ™"^''/'.      ■  f  ,.        i(jj5  iiiemKlvcs,     Manhaltan.  at  the  mouth  of  the  nver  , 

rf  "."S  i.k»  /to  mo»  K»..t  .nJ  fc.B.n.1.  .d,ml.re»  m  ll.  ..11=7. 


Ferrysburg.from  Maumce  City, 

Gilead  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee  rapids,  18  miles  above  Perrys- 
butjt  has  about  160  inhabitants.  There  is  much  water  power  at 
that  point.  Otsego,  Bowling  Green  and  Portagevjle  are  also  sm.  1 
nlaces  in  the  county.  The  last,  18  miles  south  of  the  county  seat, 
marks  the  site  of  one  of  Hull's  encampments,  when  on  his  march  to 
Detroit. 


WYANDOT. 

WIASDOT  was  formed  from  Crawford,  Marion,  Hardin  md  H?". 
cock,  February  3d,  1845.  The  surface  is  level  =°^  *=X/dusW 
Abom  one-third  of  it  is  prairie  land,  being  covered  by  the  SmimtJ 
plains.    These  plains  are  chiefly  bounded  by  the  Sandusky,  the  Lit- 
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tie  Scioto  and  the  Tyemochte,  which  last  signifies  in  the  Wyandot 
language,  "  around  the  plains."  This  tract  in  its  natural  state  is  cov- 
ered with  a  i-ank  wild  ^rass  several  feet  in  height,  and  in  some  parts 
are  interspersed  beautiful  groves  of  timber.  Tlie  following  is  a  list 
01  the  townships  in  Wyandot : 

Antrim,  Marseilles,  Ridge 

Cr^"^'    ,  Mifflin,  Salem,' 

urawiord,  Pitt, 

Eden,  Richland, 

Jackson, 


Sycamore, 
Tyemochte, 


Wyandot  having  been  so  recently  formed  i£s  population  is 
Known     it  i=  hiweier  thmh  settled  but  is  rapidh  populating 

IhiscoinU  WIS  fiom  a     *>  ih    Ja\    i  id     iite  lesidence  of 
Wjandot  Indians     it  is  1 

feat  m  June  1782  andh 


the 

1  CiaiA lords  de 
jst  cruel  torturer 


,1.  '■  ''  V^l"^'^"  "S  <    «  ^f  irf     Hatllu  Crjund  i^a.  taken  on 

the  road  to  Tiffin  3  miles  north  of  Upper  Sandusky,  and  I  west  of 
the  bandusky  river.  The  action,  it  is  said,  began  some  distance 
north  oi  the  cabin  shown,  in  the  high  grass  of  the  prairie  in 
which  the  Indians  were  concealed.  The  parties  afterwards  were 
engaged  in  the  grove  or  island  of  timber  represented  in  the  view 
called  at  this  day  "  Battle  Island,"  in  which  the  principal  action  was 

fc  *■  u     ^"^       ^^^  *^^^^  "°"'  ^®^^  ^^®  ^^'^^^  **f  ^^^  bullets,  or 
rather  the  scars  on  their  trunks  made  by  the  hatchets  of  the  Indians 
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in  getting  them  out  after  the  action.  The  large  oak  on  the  right  of 
the  view  has  these  relics  of  that  unfortunate  engagement.  A  part 
of  the  whites  slain  were  buried  in  a  small  swamp  about  30 
rods  south  of  the  spot  from  whence  the  drawing  was  taken.  It  is 
not  shown  in  the  view  as  the  scene  is  represented  to  the  eye  as 
if  looking  in  a  northern  direction. 

The  annexed  history  of  Crawford's  campaign  we  take  from  Dod- 
dridge's Notes : 

Crawford's  campaign,  in  one  point  of  view  «  lean,  is  Xo  be  considered  b,  a  i^cond  Mo- 
ravian campaign,  as  one  of  ila  objeels  was  tlial  of  finishing  the  worlt  of  murder  and  plun- 
der with  the  christian  Indiana  at  their  new  fBtablishmenl  on  the  Sanduslsy.    The  iiex: 
object  was  thai  of  destroying  the  Wyandot  towns  on  the  same  nver.    It  was  the  resolu- 
tion of  ali  those  concerned  in  this  expedition  not  to  spare  the  bfe  of  any  lodiuis  that 
inishl  fall  into  their  bands,  whether  iriends  or  foes-     It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  the 
result  of  this  campaign  was  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Moravian  campaign  the  pre- 
Ccdmg  March.  ....        .  -j      n 

It  should  seem  that  the  long  continuance  of  the  Indian  war  had  debased  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  popnia.ion  to  the  savage  stale  of  our  nature  Having  lost  so  many  relatives 
by  the  Indians  and  witnessed  their  horrid  murders  and  other  depredations  on  so  ejitensive 
8  scale,  they  became  subjects  of  that  indiscriminating  thirst  for  revenge  which  is  such  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  savage  character,  and  having  had  a  taste  of  blood  and  plunder 
without  risk  or  loss  on  their  part,  they  resolved  to  go  on  and  kill  every  Indian  they  could 

find,  whsther  friend  or  foe.  r   t_    -nj        -         

Preparations  for  this  campaign  commenced  soon  after  the  return  of  the  Moravian  cam- 
paign in  the  month  of  March,  and  as  it  wa.>  intended  to  make  what  was  called  at  ihal 
lime  "  a  dash,"  that  is  ao  emerprize  oondncted  with  secresy  and  dispatch,  the  men  were  all 
mounted  on  the  best  horses  ihey  coald  procure.  They  famished  themselves  with  all  their 
outfits  except  some  ammuniiion,  which  was  famished  by  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Wash- 
ington county,  [Pennsylvania,] 
On  the  25ih  of  May,  1789, 

Bide  of  ihe  Ohio  river.     They  -i-.^  ....  . , .  -  „ 

Ohio,  with  the  exception  of  one  company  from  Ten  Mile  m  Washmgton  coimty.  Here  an 
election  was  held  for  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  for  the  espedilion.  The  candi^tes 
were  Col  WiUiamson  and  Col.  Crawford ;  the  latter  was  the  successful  candidate.  When 
notified  of  his  appointmem  it  is  said  that  he  accepted  it  with  apparent  reluctance.        _ 

The  army  marched  along  "  Williamson's  traQ"  as  it  was  then  called,  until  ihey  arrived 
at  the  upper  Moravian  town,  in  the  fields  belonging  lo  which  there  was  alill  plenty  of  com 
on  the  stalks,  with  which  their  horses  were  plentifully  fed  durmg  the  m^t  of  their  encamp- 
ment there.  ,.  j  %,     u 

Shortly  after  the  army  halted  at  this  place,  two  Indians  were  discovered  by  ^^'f^'"- 
who  bad  wallied  some  distance  out  of  the  camp.  Three  shots  were  fired  at  one  of  them, 
but  without  hurting  him.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  Indians  hi"!  te-iched 
(he  camp,  more  than  one  half  of  the  men  rushed  out,  without  command  and  m  the  m»il 
inmulwons  manner,  lo  see  what  happened.  From  that  time.  Col.  Crawford  felt  a  presen- 
timent of  the  defeat  which  followed.  ,       ,     ,   ,. 

The  tralh  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  secrecy  and  dispatch  of  the  enterprize,  the  Indians 
were  beforehand  with  our  people.  They  saw  the  rendeivous  on  the  Mingo  bottom,  knew 
iheir  number  and  destinanon.  They  visited  every  encampment  immediately  on  tneir  leav- 
ing it  and  saw  from  the  writing  on  the  trees  and  scraps  of  paper  that  "  no  quarter  was  to 
be  given  to  any  Indian,  whether  man,  woman  or  child."  .        .  •         A 

Nothing  malerial  happened  during  their  march  until  the  amlh  of  June,  when  their  guides 
conducted  them  to  the  site  of  the  Moravian  villages,  on  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  ho 
Sandusky  river;  but  here,  instead  of  meeting  with  Indians  and  plunder,  they  met  with  noth- 
ing but  vestiges  of  desolation.  The  place  was  covered  with  high  grass,  and  the  remams 
of  a  few  huts  alone,  announced  ihattbe  place  had  been  the  residence  of  the  people  whom 
Ihey  intended  to  destroy,  hut  who  had  moved  off  lo  Scioto  some  time  before- 

In  this  dilemma  what  was  to  be  done  1  The  officers  held  a  council,  m  which  it  was  de- 
termined to  march  one  day  longer  in  the  direction  of  Upper  Sandusky,  and  if  they  should 
not  reach  the  town  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  make  a  retreat  >dlh  "^i:  speed. 

The  march  was  commenced  the  next  morning  through  the  plama  ol  Sandusky,  and  con- 
tinued until  about  two  o'clock,  when  the  advance  guard  was  attacked  and  dnven  in  by  the 
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IndiaoB.  who  were  discvered  in  large  numbers,  in  the  high  gmsa,  w.th  which  tb'^  ?]a«! 
was  covered.  The  Indisn  army  was  at  that  moment  about  entering  a  piece  of  woods 
almost  enurdy  sarrounded  by  plains  ;  bill  in  this  they  were  disappointed  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment ol  our  men.  The  battle  then  eommenoed  by  a  heavy  fir-  ftom  both  sides.  From  « 
parUfll  possesBion  of  the  woods  which  they  had  gained  at  the  onset  of  the  bacUe  the  In- 
dians were  soon  dislodged.  They  then  attempted  to  gain  a  small  skirl  of  wood  on  oiir 
right  Hank,  but  were  prevenled  from  doing  so  by  the  vigilance  and  bravery  of  Mai,  Led, 
who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  army  at  that  time.     The  firing  was  incessant  and 

adopted  the  policy  of  hmdhng  large  fires  along  the  line  of  battle,  and  then  retiring  some 
^1^"?  '?i    T'  ?' '"  P"'''""'  ''^■"S  surprised  by  a  night  attack.     During  the 

conflict  of  the  afternoon,  three  of  our  men  were  killed  and  several  wounded 

In  the  mormng  our  army  occupied  the  battle  ground  of  the  precedine  dav  The  la- 
dmns  made  no  attack  during  the  day,  until  Ute  in  the  evening,  but  were  seen  in  laree  bo- 
dies traversing  die  plains  in  various  directions.  Some  of  them  appeared  to  be  employed 
in  carrying  off^  their  dead  and  wounded.  '^    ' 

In  the  morning  of  this  day  a  council  of  the  officers  was  held,  in  which  a  retreat  was 
resolved  on,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  their  army.  The  Indians  appeared  to  increase 
m  number  every  hour.  During  the  sitlmg  of  this  council.  Col.  Wilhamson  proposed  taking 
.  one  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers,  and  matching  directly  to  Upper  Sandusky.  This  propo- 
sition the  comniander-m-chief  prudently  rejected,  saying,  "  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  yon 
would  reach  the  town,  but  you  would  find  nothing  there  but  empty  wigwams,  and  having 
taken  off  so  many  of  our  best  men,  you  would  leave  the  rest  to  be  destroyed  by  the  host 
ol  Indians  with  which  we  are  now  surrounded,  and  on  your  return  they  would  attack  and 
aestroy  you.  They  care  nothing  about  defending  their  towns  ;  they  are  worth  nothine. 
1  heir  squaws,  children  and  property,  have  been  removed  from  them  Ion-  since  Our  Mves 
and  baggage  are  what  they  want,  and  if  they  can  get  us  divided  they  will  soon  have  them. 
We  mast  stay  together  and  do  the  best  we  can." 

Durit^  this  day  preparations  were  made  for  a  retreat  by  burying  the  dead,  burning  fires 
over  Iheir  graves  to  prevent  discovery,  and  preparing  means  for  carrying  off  the  wounded. 
I  he  retreat  was  to  commence  m  the  course  of  the  night.  The  Indians,  however,  became 
appnied  of  the  intended  retreat,  and  about  sundown  attacked  the  army  with  great  force 
and  fury,  in  every  direction,  excepting  that  of  Sandusky. 

When  the  line  of  march  was  formed  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  retreat  com- 
menced, our  guides  pradently  took  the  direction  of  Sandusky,  which  afforded  the  only 
opemng  in  the  Indian  lines  and  the  only  chance  of  eonceahnent.  After  marching  about  a 
mile  m  this  direcuon,  the  army  wheeled  about  to  the  left,  and  by  a  circuitous  route  earned 
(he  trail  by  which  they  came,  before  day.  They  continued  their  march  the  whole  of  th« 
.  neit  day,  with  a  trifling  annoyance  from  the  Indians,  who  fired  a  few  distant  shots  at  the 
rear  guard,  which  sUghtly  wounded  two  or  three  men.  At  night  they  built  fires,  took 
tncir  suppers,  secured  the  horses  and  resigned  themselves  to  repose,  without  placing  a  sin- 
gle senlmel  or  vidette  for  safety.  In  this  careless  situation,  ihey  might  have  been  surprised 
and  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  who,  however,  gave  them  no  disturbance  during  the  night  nor 
afterwards  during  Uie  whole  of  their  retreat.  The  number  of  those  compoahig  the  main 
body  m  Ihe  retreat  was  supposed  to  be  nbout  three  hundred. 

Moat  unfortunately,  when  a  retreat  was  resolved  on,  a  difference  of  opinion  prevailed 
concerning  the  best  mode  of  effecting  it.  The  greater  number  thought  best  to  keep  in  a 
body  and  retreat  as  fast  as  possible,  while  a  considerable  number  thought  it  safest  to  breaii 
oif  in  small  parnes  and  make  then-  way  home  m  diflerent  directions,  avoiding  the  route  by 
which  they  came.  Accordingly  many  attempted  to  do  so,  calculating  that  the  whole  body 
ol  (he  Indians  would  follow  the  main  army;  in  this  they  were  entirely  mistaken  The 
IndiaiB  paid  but  httle  attention  to  the  main  body  of  the  army,  but  pursued  the  small  par- 
ties witd  such  acnvity  that  but  very  few  of  those  who  composed  them  made  their  escape 

1  he  only  successful  party  who  were  detached  ftom  the  main  armv  was  that  of  about 
tony  men  under  the  command  of  a  Captain  Williamson,  who,  pretty  'late  in  the  night  of     - 
the  retreat,  broke  through  the  Indian  fines  under  a  severe  fire,  and  with  some  loss  and  over- 
took the  mam  army  on  the  mornmg  of  the  second  day  of  the  retreat 

For  several  days  afier  the  retreat  of  our  army,  the  Indians  were  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  from  Sandusky  to  the  Muskmgum,  in  pursuit  of  the  straggling  parties,  most  of 
whom  were  killed  on  the  spot.  They  even  pureed  them  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 
p,  "*","'  .'he  I'^e  of  Mills  was  killed,  two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  site  of  St. 
tiaumille,  m  the  direction  of  Wheeling  fi^m  that  place.  The  number  killed  in  this  way 
must  have  been  very  great,  the  precise  amount,  however,  was  never  fairly  aacettained 
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.™y  .jd  ........d  .J...  -1  .bj  xrisz:.  rrs-fph"™,  irci 

,h.n,.    Ate  th.  .rm,  k.d  ,«.d  him.  h.  .»  "•*  »  "S""' f  iS-tC.r.™"^ 

'^?2.TsSd":'.d"S.'.:;K.„h. ...  .m~d«.,Y  ..k" » »  "i;~:?x: 

, J,.n dl.....  f..m  .k.  pi... -vk...  4.y  •■««  C.P..I.J.  H... fcy  f™j  ",7wJ™ 
d  6.v.nt..n  Indian..  On  tk.  n.il  dny  ik.y  w..e  inni.k.d  ..  h.  .Id  Wyan 
,d  on  (k.  n.it  morning  wore  p.rad.d,  lo  Kt  off.  ..  .k.y  we.e  mid.  t.  go  to  .ke 
CI..  ""  ."y  d iVmnl  d,.m.llon  ...U.d  ft™  »p.™  !     N.n.  .f  Oi. 

.ri.on,„»..!  mihid  yjm,  dS.n..  b.f...  *•  ..tad  .nd  .k.  d„to.,  wk.  ».... 

SSd  k"  P°.  ..d  Wlns..nnd.  .w.  M.w...  .kl.i.    F...  ot  -k.  P.-n™  -" 

tom.k..kcd.nd...lp.do=lk.w.y,.td.»,.n.pl.«.. 

.kS:E2SSst;t|;:n?=s^p|?«^ 


Cmwf, 


Qe  ctsonera  were  loniotiEiWKea  aiiu  Buaiircu  u/  ^  ..-■" —   —  -i— -  , 

,n„rf^r^'.«^n  nn,)  cnn-io-law  were  eieculed  at  the  Shawnese  town.        *  ,    , 

dT. "is"  ...  d:;m.d  ,0  k.  b.„.d  .t  .  ..™  .bon.  t.n,  .11..  di...-.  t™  M^V. 
.d  .ommit[.d  m  tk.  ....  of  .  young  Indian  l.  b.  taken  ik.r..  The  fi.st  day  tkey  ttay- 
5  ,d  Za."  .my".,  mil..,  and  encamped  fa  tk.  nigk..  In  Ike  momng  ..!■=  2";"  '=- 
f„!  .!„  „ 'If„L.  .he  doAo.  t.oa.sl.d  tk.  Indian  to  anti.  ktmtha.  he  mjght  h. Ip  kim 


.ll.d  BDoat  tw.my-nve  uiii.o,  auu  ..". 1;--  — -  — 

ing  very  t.onkl.wme.  tke  do.w.  reqa.sl.d  tk.  Indian  to  ami.  mm  ..».  |.=  "■J^:^--"^"j"l 
1.  maki  a  fire  to  k..p  tk.m  .ff.  Wi.h  tki.  ..qa.at  tk.  ladian  eomplted.  Wk.l.  tke  In- 
dia™ on  hi.  kn..;  and  .lb..™,  klovlng  tk.  fin-,  tk.  d.»tor  rongkt  np  .  pmee  of  a  ..at 
5.  SiThad "en  ha„.d  in  tw..ako.t.ight«.  In.ke,  long  •;*  ""  k.  .m.k^e 
Indian  .a  ki.  k.ad  with  .11  hi.  might,  «,  i»  to  knoak  him  foma.d  m.o  J.  "»■  "^ 
,U.k.  ho..,..,  h.ok.,  »  tkat  th.  Indian,  alth.agh  „,ej.ly  h.«.  m  •«  ""; '"  "d". 
dkiKly  .ptang  ap  i  on  thi.  tk.  do....  ea.jkl  np  ike  Mmn  .  gan  t.  ak.ot  J";  »". J 
back  tke  .o.k  witk  3.  mu.h  vi.lea..  that  he  broke  tke  mam  .pnng.  The  Indian  tan  ott 
S  k  an  Kd.™  VuTng.  Dt^to.  Kni.k,  tk..  mad.  Je  b..,  of  kl.  w.y  ho...  wWh  h. 
„a.k.d  in  iweatj-one  day.,  .lmo.t  fami.k.d  t.  d.a.k.  Th.  gnn  h.im  of  «"»...« 
CB..ying  it  a  day  o.  two,  he  left  it  b.hiad.    On  kia  jou.ney  h.  siibsirf.d^on  rool^,  a  tew 

'"S.'^idftSd  JStroa.  .a'mpaign.'  It  w.'the  ia.t'one  whiih  took  place  in  thi.  ...- 
tlokof  thSoaS  dSlrtfe  .°v.l.U.n.n.  .«»...  of  .h.  Am.ti.aa.  t.itk  tke  molhe, 
m  I  -a.  ™d"»ken  with  the  yety  worn,  of  vie,.,  tho.e  ot  plnnd.t  and  mmd,, , 
r.  !"  y'    ;' ..:j  „.i.t.„ tlt..i..t  m...*  to  ....aw...  with  any  pro.peet  of  .ace...  the 


itty.     it  tva.  anoetraaen  wan  i"=  '^.j  ..".-.-.   --.  

prto,  and  it  ended  in  a  lotnl  diecomli.ure.  Never  d,d  an  enterpnw  more  ^"-"P'^/"! 
of  Bttaininff  its  obieot  Never  on  any  occasion,  had  the  ferocious  savages  more  ample  re- 
venae  for  the  marder  of  their  pacific  friends,  than  that  which  they  obtained  on  thia  occaBion. 

Shoiu  t  bcTked  what  consideratione  led  «o  great  a  number  of  P^'^  ^^^"X; 
rate  enterprize  T  Why  with  so  smaU  a  force  and  such  slender  means  they  pushed  on  so  fer 
as  the  plains  of  Saitdusliyl  -      .  ..        .  w-„,„„  „.«;>,,>,b  wni- 

The  answer  i"  that  many  beUeved  that  the  Moravian  Indians,  taking  no  part  m  the  war, 

wkom  it  W.13  tkei.  dn.y  to  defend. 

We  have  omittetl  to  copy  from  the  preceding  the  account  of  the 
burning  of  Col.  Crawford,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  details  more 
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fully.  "  The  spot  where  Crawford  suffered,"  says  Co].  John  Johns- 
ton _'  was  a  few  miles  west  of  Upper  Sandusky,  on  the  old  trace 
leading  to  the  Big  Spring,  Wyandot  town.  It  was  on  the  right  hand 
ot  the  trace  going  west,  on  a  low  bottom  on  the  east  bank  of  the 

lyemochte  creek.  The  Delawares  burnt  Crawford  in  satisfaction 
tor  the  massacre  of  their  people  at  the  Moravian  towns  on  the 
Muskingum  It  was  at  a  Delaware  town  which  extended  alons 
the  lyemochte.  The  precise  spot  is  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of 
Uaniel  Hodge,  and  is  a  beautiful  green  with  some  fine  oak  trees  in 
Its  vicinity. 

The  following  is  from  Heckewelder,  and  describes  an  interview 
which  Crawford  had  with  the  Indian  chief,  Wingenund,  just  previous 
to  his  death.  Some  doubts  have  been  expressed  of  its  truth  as  the 
histonan  Heckewelder  has  often  been  accused  of  being  fond  of  ro- 
mancing but  Col.  Johnston,  (good  authority  here,)  expresses  the 
opinion  that  "  it  is  doubtless  in  the  main  correct." 

Wingenund,  an  Indim  chief,  had^n  interview  with  Col.  Crawford  juBt  before  his  eiecu- 
1.-        ■  u  ,,  .". ''"'"™  *"  •^^^"^''"1  «"i"^  liins  before,  and  had  been  on  lerais  of  friend- 

ship wilh  him,  andiindiy  entertained  by  him  at  hia  own  house,  and  therefore  fell  mudi  at- 
tached 10  the  colonel.  Wiagcnnnd  had  retired  to  his  cabin,  ihal  he  might  not  Bee  the  sen- 
lenee  execnied  ;  but  Crawford  sent  for  hhn,  with  the  faint  hope  that  he  would  mtercede  for 
l^t^J'  JT'  ."^"■S^™"^  accordingly  soon  appeared  in  presence  of  Crawford,  who  was 
naked  and  bound  to  a  stake,  Wmgenund  commenced  the  conTersation  with  much  em- 
barrassment  and  agitation,  aa  follows  : 

Wingenund— "  Are  you  not  Col.  Crawford  7" 

Crawford—"  I  am." 

Wingenund,  somewhat  agitated,  ejaculates,  "  So !— fca !— indeed  I" 

Vtaujfard—"  Do  yon  not  recollect  the  friendship  that  always  eiisied  between  us  and  that 
we  were  always  glad  lo  see  each  otherl" 

Winginund-"  Yes  !  I  remember  all  this,  and  that  we  have  often  drank  together,  and 
mat  you  riave  been  kind  to  me." 

^wftn-d—"  Then  I  hope  the  game  friendship  stiU  continues  " 

Vra«,ford—  And  why  not  here  ?  I  hope  you  would  not  desert  a  friend  in  time  of  need 
Mow  IS  the  time  for  yon  to  eiert  yourself  in  my  behalf,  as  I  should  do  for  you  were  you  m 

7S' 

Crawford^'-  How  ao,  Captam  Wingenund  T' 

Wmgenund—"  By  joining  yourself  to  that  execrable  man,  WillJamBon,  and  his  party— 
Ihe  man  who,  but  the  other  day,  murdered  such  a  number  of  Moravian  Indians  knowms 
them  lobe  friends;  knowing  that  he  ran  no  risk  in  murdering  a  people  who  would  not 
hght,  and  whose  only  business  was  praying." 

<>a«,/m-d— '■  But  I  assure  you.  Wingenund,  that  had  I  been  with  him  at  the  time,  ttiia 
would  not  have  happened.  Not  I  alone,  but  all  your  friends,  and  aU  good  men  whoever 
they  are,  reprobate  acts  of  this  kind." 

Wingsnund—"  That  may  be  ;  yet  these  friends,  these  good  men,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  going  out  again  to  kill  the  remainder  of  these  inoffensive,  yet  foolish  Moravian  In- 
f  w  !i.  %"  ^^.i  ^ecause  they  believed  the  whites  in  preference  to  us.  We  had  often 
Wld  them  they  would  be  one  day  so  treated  by  those  people,  who  called  themselves  their 
fhenda!     We  told  them  there  was  no  faith  to  be  placed  in  what  the  white  man  said  -  that 

as^ihfv  h-n"^  """  ",1  "'t^f"*  'I  ^""'  "'■  '^^'  '^^y  ""^*"  *"  """^  ^'^'J-  l^i"  "«. 
as  laey  had  done  many  Indians  before  these  Morav' —  " 

Cra-afford—"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus 
when  it  was  known  he  was  determined  on  it.  I  went 
fi«sh  murders." 

Wingenund—"  This  the  Indians  would  not  belie- 

Craaford--"  Why  would  tbey  not  believe  1" 
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IFinl'enund— "Because  it  would  have  been  out  of  your  power  to  hSTe  prevented  Ma 

doing  what  he  pleased."  ,    „        ,  ,  .„    ,       i.    .    ■  „. 

Cvaw/orii— "  Om  of  my  power  !     Have  any  Moravian  Ind.ans  been  killed  or  hurt  siDCe 

^\r^^nund~"  None ;  but  you  first  went  to  (heir  town,  and  finding  it  deserted,  yon 
mmed  on  the  path  towards  us.  If  yon  had  been  in  search  of  wnrnotB  only,  yon  would  not 
have  gone  thither.  Our  spies  watched  yon  closely.  They  saw  yoa  whde  yon  were  em- 
bodying yoorseives  on  the  olher  aide  of  the  Ohio.  They  saw  yon  cross  the  river-ihey  eaw 
where  you  encamped  for  the  night-they  saw  you  turn  off  from  the  path  to  the  deserted 
Moravtantown-they  tnew  yon  were  going  oat  of  your  way-your  steps  were  e™«»°''? 
watched,  and  you  were  suffered  quietly  to  proceed  until  you  reached  the  spot  where  you 

Crawford  felt  that,  with  this  sentence,  ended  his  last  ray  of  hope,  and  now  asked,  with 
emotion, "  what  do  they  intend  to  do  with  me  r 

Winffenund—"  I  teU  yon  with  grief.  As  Williamson,  with  his  whole  cowardly  noBt, 
ran  ofT  in  (he  night  nt  the  whiatling  of  our  warriors'  balls,  being  satisfied  that  now  he  had 
no  Moravians  to  deal  with,  but  men  who  could  fight,  and  with  ?uch  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
snylhing  to  do— I  say,  os  they  have  escaped  and  taken  you,  they  will  take  revenge  oil  you 

'"l>a^/orrf— And  is  there  no  possibility  of  proveniing  this?  Canyon  devise  no  way  of 
getting  me  ofTI     You  shall,  my  friend,  be  well  rewarded  if  you  are  instrumental  m  saving 

magenund—"  Had  Williamson  been  taken  with  you,  I  and  some  friends,  by  making 
use  of  what  you  have  told  me,  might  perhaps  have  succeeded  in  saving  you  |  bnt  as  the 
matter  now  stands,  no  man  would  dare  to  interfere  in  your  behalf.  The  kmg  of  England 
hhnself,  were  he  to  come  on  to  this  spot,  with  all  his  wealth  and  treasure,  could  not  effect 
this  purpose.  The  blood  of  the  innocent  Moravians,  more  than  half  of  them  women  and 
children  cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered,  calls  loudly  for  revenge.  The  relatives  ol  the 
slain,  who  are  among  us,  cry  out  and  stand  ready  for  revenge.  The  nation  to  which  they 
belonge#  will  have  revenge.  The  Shawanese,  our  grandchildren,  have  asked  for  yonr 
fellow-prisoner ;  on  him  tliey  will  lake  revenge.  All  the  nations  connected  with  us  cry  out, 
revange  !  revenge !  The  Moravians  whom  you  went  to  destroy,  having  fled,  instead  of 
avenging  their  brethren,  the  offence  is  become  national,  and  the  nation  itself  is  bound  to 
take  revenge  1"  .      ,       .  r       .. 

Crawford—"  My  fate  is  then  fixed,  and  I  must  prepare  to  meet  death  in  its  worst  lorm. 

Wingtimnd—"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  cannot  do  anything  for  you.  Had  yon  attended  to 
the  Indian  principle,  that  as  good  and  evil  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a 
good  man  ought  not  to  go  into  evil  company,  you  would  not  be  in  tills  lamentable  aituauon. 
Yon  see  now,  when  il  is  too  late,  after  Williamson  has  deserted  you,  what  a  bad  man  ha 
must  be.  Nothing  nowremains  for  you  but  to  meet  yonr  fate  Ukeabraveman.  Farewell, 
Col.  Crawford  !—lhey  are  coming.     I  will  retire  to  a  solitary  spot." 

The  savages  then  fell  upon  Crawford,     Wingenund,  iiiasaid,  retired,  shedding  tears,  and 

!r  after,  when  the  circumstance  was  alluded  tc ■"*'■'■'  •"■■"•"■■i 


The  account  of  the  burning  of  Colonel  Crawford  is  related  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Knight,  his  companion,  and  an  eye-witness  of  this 
tragic  scene. 

When  we  went  to  the  fire,  the  colonel  was  stripped  naked,  ordered  to  sit  down  by  the 
fire,  and  then  they  beat  him  with  sticks  and  their  fists.  Presently  after  I  was  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  They  then  lied  a  rope  to  the  foot  of  a  post  about  fifteen  feet  high.botmd 
the  colonel's  hauda  behind  his  back  and  ftstened  tiie  rope  to  the  ligature  between  his  wrists. 
The  rope  was  long  enough  for  him  to  sit  down  or  walk  round  the  post  once  or  twice,  and 
return  the  same  way.  The  colonel  then  called  to  Girty,  and  asked  if  they  intended  to  bum 
himi  Giny  answered,  yes.  The  colonel  said  he  would  take  il  all  patientiy.  Upon  this, 
Captain  Pipe,  a  Delaware  chief,  made  a  speech  to  the  Indians,  viz.,  about  thirty  or  forty 
men,  sixty  or  seventy  squaws  and  boys.  ,      ,    . 

When  the  speech  was  finished,  they  all  yelled  a  hideous  and  hearty  asent  to  what  had 
been  said.  The  Indian  men  then  took  up  their  guns  and  shot  powder  into  the  colonel's 
body,  from  his  feet  as  far  up  as  bis  neck.  I  think  that  not  less  than  seventy  loads  were 
discharged  upon  his  naked  body,  They-lhen  crowded  about  him,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
observation,  cut  off  his  ears  ;  when  the  throng  had  dispersed  a  little,  I  saw  the  blood  run- 
ning from  both  sides  of  his  head  in  consequence  thereof. 

'Pie  fire  was  about  six  or  seven  yards  from  the  post  to  which  the  colonel  was  tied ;  it 
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™  m.Jt  Of  mil  ktko,  ,ol..,  b„i,i  ,„i„  ,|,„„gh  i.  4.  „,jdl,,  „,h  „d  ,f  fc      ,„ 

black  wiih  ihe  powder.     These  loraientots  presented  Ihemeeivee  on  every  aide  of  him  wilh 
*.  b.mn,B  » jgoa  nnd  pole,.     Son,,  of  ft,  „„.  ,o.k  brn.d  bo.rdlfnp.n  ,S  ft™ 
woidd  onrrj  ,,,„„,  of  bnming  co.t  nnd  hoi  emb.,.,  .nd  ihro.  on  him,  „  ft"  In  , 
abort  lime  he  had  nothing  bnc  conk  oflire  and  hot  BBhesto  walk  upon, 
■boo,  'h-»"'i"  r  ■  ',""•"  '""""■  '*  '■'"  »  *""™  OI"y.  "■'  'ejeed  of  him  to 

£lXid^re■2n7  Kn~:%  Ve'LlS 
■    ™ 'el*.'  hln,.  ,..,hed  he.ri.,,,  nfd  b  ".!,  hiTS"™  SS  Sgh"  d^nSSoS 

,r.  n '"'','';!"■  ■".'"^  np  to  me  and  bade  me  prepare  for  death.  He  said,  however,  I  waa  not 
to  die  at  that  place,  but  to  be  borat  at  the  Shawanese  towne.  He  swore  by  G— d  I  need 
not  expect  to  cacspe  deaft,  bat  abonld  snlTcr  it  in  ah  its  extremities 

SmlSr  ,1  K  '  l?w.  and  bore  bin  tormeniswift  tbe  moat  manly  foit'nde.  H.  con- 
^aTl  r  ^  '1?^  ™"'^3  of  P»in  for  an  hour  and  three  quarlcis  or  tlvo  hours  longer,  as 
S  Z!n.5  b  "■  7  "  S",  J""e  ■'"«>■•  eihanaled,  be  la,  down  on  hi,  b.Uyl  the, 
«nE,!"  InTliZ  "T;"'  "■""  ""  ■"'"  ■-»!-lii«.«i"Bn,e.  ■■  tha.wa,  m,'^.' 
^f ft  J  .,,  ''''.!^™T'"''"^''PP*'"'"'.^""r.™yinsweted,heideaspeopIeenlemin 
head  nfier  h.  had  been  sealpcd  ,  he  then  raised  him»df  upon  his  feet  nnd  began  to  walk 
rmnid  the  po.li  Ibe,  next  ,„  a  burning  stick  to  him,  as  uial,  bm  he  .e.med  more  in™ 
sible  of  pain  than  befoie.  «c,i,cu  more  ,oBen- 

The  Ind,an  feUow  who  had  main  charge,  now  look  me  away  to  Captain  Pipe's  houaa 
about  tbre-,.nrten.  of  a  mil.  from  ft.  place  of  ft.  colun.fs  enatlon  I  w„  b'-nd  S 
Sijm,e'5S,",bT'j'  '""  r'°«  "•  '•,"  °'  *■  '""■'  1»™*,  Nenmnmhig 
Z^:,,  t  ^  ""  L*"^  somewhat  less  than  fort,  mii.a  distant  fram  that  plaA.  We 
soon  came  to  fte  spot  where  the  colonel  had  been  burnt,  as  it  was  parll,  in  onr  way  ■  I  aaw 
taboneslymg  among  the  remain,  of  the  t,.,  almc.l  burnt  to  aTb..  f  I  sup"i,'.f„r "' 
was  dead,  the,  laid  |,„  bod,  on  the  Sre.  The  India,,  told  me  iha,  ia.  my  S  c.p«in 
and  gave  the  scalp  halloo.  '    ^  cupwon. 

The  follovving  eilract  from  an  article  in  the  American  Pioneer 
?  J  oseph  M  tmchen,  Esq.,  contains  some  items  respecting  the  death 
01  U-awloid  anti  Girty's  interference  in  his  behalf,  never  before 
piiWished  He  derived  them  from  the  Wyandot  Indians,  who  re- 
sided, a  lew  years  since,  m  this  county,  some  of  whom  were  quite 
intelligent.  ^ 

As  I  huve  it,  fte  atory  respecling  the  battle  is.  that  if  Crawford  had  rushed  on  when  he 
but  they  had  a  talk  with  him  ihree  days  previous  to  the  fight,  and  naked  him  to  give  ftem 
m.T.  aT'.™"";""  •'•»**"it»'l  ""  oflhedilre'nt  trilS^and  h"y  w*.Td  iS 
lime  all  their  forces  gathered  together  that  could  be  raised  as  lighting  men  and  fte  n^t 

mmStS'w'it.r  ■"?•,■'■"»•;-  "  "-,"%-«■•  """  *e  ialind  wterc" S. 
mam  baitl.  was  fought.  The  Indinns  ft.n  gay.  back  in  a  south  direction,  until  the,  got 
into  an  .land  of  timber  which  «iBed  their  purpose,  which  was  in  a  large  J.in  new  wd 
™d"«"-'.  °d  ;?  "i  ■'"'"•,  "".  l»"l=  •"«""''  until  night.  TlT.  Indian,  ft.n 
cased  linng ;  and,  it  ,s  Ba,d.  ,mmediat.l,  afterwards  a  man  cam.  near  to  the  army  with  a 
white  Hag.  Colonel  Crawford  sent  an  ofcc.r  to  him.  Th.  man  "id  h.  wan«d  m  1 J 
wift  Col.n.1  Crawford,  nod  that  h.  did  not  want  CmwfoVd  to  co".  n.„.7trhto^,i,an 
,'o  S  "r"'  "JS  '""S  'J'"'  "  ""'""  ""  C'-fetl,  -d  might  be  of  vast  b.nefi 
do  you  know  me  i  The  answer  was.  "  I  seem  to  have  some  recollection  of  year  voice 
but  your  Indian  dress  deprives  me  of  knowmg  you  as  an  aequainmnce  "  The  answer  was' 
then.  "  My  name  is  Simon  Girly  ;"  and  afler  some  more  conversation  between  ftem  thev 

SoTftS  ib°;  Tnd"*  b"'"'  "";■■?-".,  "»  "«•«  »  e-m-i  yon  here  iX  .'ay  „ 
you,  ftot  the  Indians  have  ccaeed  finug  unld  to-morrow  morning  when  they  inlend  to 
oommcnoe  ft.  fight ;  and  as  ih.y  are  thre.  times  aa  strong  as  you  are,  the,  mil  be  able  to 
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cut  vou  all  off.  To-night  ihe  Iiidiang  w.U  surround  yourarmy,  and  when  that  srrangement 
U  fully  made,  you  wiQ  hear  some  gaas  iite  all  around  the  ring.  But  there  ja  a  large  swamp 
or  very  wet  piece  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  you,  where  there  will  be  a  vacancy  ;  that 
gap  you  can  learn  by  the  filing,  and  in  the  night  you  had  better  march  your  men  Ihrongh 
and  make  yonr  escape  in  an  east  direction.'  ,     ,.   .        (,■     ■  tn. 

Crawford  accordingly  in  the  night  drew  up  his  men  and  told  them  liis  intention,  l  tie 
men  grnerally  assenting,  he  then  commenced  his  march  east ;  but  the  men  soon  got  into 
confusion  and  lost  their  course.  Consequently,  the  iieil  day  Ihey  were  almost  to  a  man 
cut  off  and,  as  history  lells  us,  Crawford  tnken  prisoner.  He  was  taken  by  a  Delaware ; 
consequenlly  the  Dehiwares  claimed  the  right,  agreeably  to  their  rules,  of  disposing  of  the 
prisoner.  There  was  a  council  held,  and  ihe  decision  was  to  bum  him.  He  was  taken  to 
the  main  Delaware  town,  on  a  considerable  creek,  called  Tymochlee.  about  eight  miles 
from  the  mouth.  Girty  then  supposed  he  could  make  a  speculation  by  saving  Crawford's 
life.  He  made  a  proposition  lo  Capt.  Pipe,  the  head  chief  of  the  Delawares.  offering  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  Crawford.  The  chief  received  it  as  a  great  insult,  and  promptly 
BBid  to  Girly,  "  Sir,  do  think  I  am  a  iquaw  r  If  you  say  one  word  more  on  the  subject,  I 
will  make  a  stake  for  yon,  and  bum  you  along  with  the  while  chief."  Girty.  knowing  the 
Indian  ch.iracter.  retired  and  said  no  more  on  the  subject.  But.  in  ihemeantime,  Girty  had 
sent  runners  to  the  Mohican  creek  and  to  Lower  Sandusky,  where  there  were  some  white 
traders  to  come  unraediaiely  and  purchase  Crawford— knowing  that  he  conid  make  a  great 
speculation  in  case  he  could  save  Crawford's  life.  The  traders  came  on,  but  too  late. 
When  Ihey  arrived,  Crawford  was  tied  io  a  slake,  blacked,  his  ears  cut  off  and  part  burnt— 
too  much  so  to  live  had  he  been  let  loose.  He  asked  Girty  to  get  a  gun  and  shoot  him  ; 
but  Girly,  kaiowing  the  rebuke  he  got  the  day  before,  dared  not  say  one  word. 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  the  cruelty  of  Girty  to  Crawford  at 
the  stake,  is  established  by  other  sources  than  that  of  Dr.  Knight. 
Col.  Johnston  informs  us,  that  he  has  been  told  by  Indians  present 
on  the  occasion,  that  Girty  was  among  the  foremost  in  inflicting  tor- 
tures upon  their  victim.  This,  however,  does  not  materially  conflict 
with  the  above,  when  we  regard  the  motives  of  Girty  in  his  be- 
half as  having  been  mercenary. 

By  the  treaty  concluded  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  rapids,  Sept. 
29th,  1817,  Hon.  Lewis  Cass  and  Hon.  Duncan  M' Arthur,  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  there  was  granted  to  the 
Wyandot  tribe  a  reservation  of  twelve  miles  square  in  this  county, 
the  centre  of  which  was  Fort  Ferree,  at  Upper  Sandusky,  and  also  a 
tract  of  one  mile  square  on  the  Cranberry  Swamp,  on  Broken  Sword 
creek.  At  the  same  time  was  granted  to  the  Delawares  a  tract  of 
three  miles  square,  adjoining  the  other,  on  the  south.  Their  princi- 
pal chief  was  Capt.  Pipe,  son  of  the  chief  so  officious  in  the  burning 
of  Crawford. 

The  Delawares  ceded  their  reservation  to  the  United  btates  in 
1829.  The  Wyandots  ceded  theirs  by  a  treaty  made  at  Upper 
Sandusky,  March,  I7th,  1842,  they  being  the  only  Indians  remaining 
in  the  state.  The  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
was  Col.  John  Johnston,  who  had  then  the  honor  of  making  the  last 
Indian  treaty  in  Ohio— a  state,  every  foot  of  whose  soil  has  been  fairly 
purchased  by  treaties  from  its  original  possessors.  The  Wyandots 
left  for  the  far  west  in  July,  1843,  and  numbered  at  that  time  about 
700  souls. 

The  Wyandots  were  the  bravest  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  had 
among  their  chiefs  some  men  of  high  mora!  character. 
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youth  were  taught  lo  consider  anything  that  had  the  appeamnce  of  an  aeknowledgmenl 
oflheBuperiorilyofthe  enemy  E3  disgraceful.  In  thebatiie  of  the  Miami  rapida,  of  thirteen 
chiefe  of  rfiat  tribe  who  were  present,  one  only  survived,  and  he  badly  wounded.  Some 
time  before  tKia  action,  Gen.  Wayne  fcnt  for  Capt,  Wella,  {see  p.  333,)  and  requested  him 
to  go  lo  Sandusky  and  take  a  prisoner,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information.  Wells — 
who  had  been  bred  with  the  Indians,  and  was  perfecily  acquainted  with  their  character- 
answered  that  he  couid  lake  a  prisoner,  but  not  from  Sandusky,  because  Wjandola  would 
not  b«  taken  alive.* 

We  annex  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Wyandot,  or  Huron  tribe,  as  they 
were  anciently  called,  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Joseph  Badger  (see 
page  482)  to  John  Frazier,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  dated  Plain,  Wood 
county,  Aug.  25th,  1845. 

Havuig  been  a  resident  missionary  with  ihe  Wyandot  Indiana  before  the  late  war,  and 
obtained  the  conlidence  of  their  chiefs  in  a  iamihar  conversadoii  with  them  ;  and  having  a 
good  interpreter,  I  requested  them  lo  give  me  a  history  of  their  anceslore  as  fer  back  as  (hey 
could.  They  began  by  giving  a  particular  account  of  the  country  formerly  owned  by  their 
ancestors.  It  was  the  north  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  down  to  Coon  lake,  and  froin 
Ihence  up  the  Otiwas.  Their  name  for  it  was  Cu,none,tot,tia.  Thia  name  I  heard  applied 
to  them,  but  knew  not  what  it  meant.  The  Scnecaa  owned  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
and  the  iaiand  aa  which  Montreal  now  stands.  They  were  both  large  tribes,  consisting  of 
many  thousands.  They  were  blood  relntiona,  and  I  found  at  this  time  they  claimed  each 
other  as  cousins. 

A  war  originated  between  the  two  irihesin  this  way.  A  man  of  the  Wyondots  wanted 
a  certain  woman  for  his  wife  ;  but  she  objected,  and  said  he  was  no  warrior:  he  had  never 
taken  any  scalps.  To  accomplish  his  object,  he  raised  a  small  war  party,  and  in  their  acoul, 
fell  upon  a  party  of  Seneca  hunters,  killed  and  scalped  a  number  of  them.  This  procednre 
began  a  war  between  the  nations,  that  lasted  more  than  a  century,  which  they  supposed 
was  fully  a  hundred  winters  before  the  French  came  lo  Quebec.  They  owned  they  were 
the  first  instigatora  in  the  war,  and  were  generally' beaten  in  die  contest.  Both  tribes  were 
greatly  wasted  in  the  war.  They  often  made  peace  ;  bat  the  first  opportunity  the  Senecas 
could  gel  an  advantage  against  them,  they  would  destroy  all  they  could,  men,  women  and 
children.  The  Wyandots,  finding  they  were  in  danger  of  being  exterminated,  coneladed  to 
leave  (heir  country,  and  go  far  lo  the  west.  With  their  canoes,  the  whole  nation  made 
their  escape  lo  the  upper  lakes,  and  aettled  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay,  in  several  villages , 
hut,  after  a  few  years,  (he  Senecas  made  up  a  war-party  and  followed  thera  to  (heir  new 
settlements,  fell  on  one  of  dieir  villages,  killed  a  number  and  returned.  Through  this  long 
period,  they  had  no  instrumenla  of  war  but  bows,  arrows,  and  the  war  club. 

Soon  after  this,  the  French  came  to  Quebec,  and  began  trading  *iih  Indians,  and  sup- 
plied them  with  fire-arms  and  utensils  of  various  kinds.  The  Senecas  having  got  supplied 
with  guns,  and  learned  the  use  of  them,  made  out  a  second  war-parly  against  the  Wyan- 
dots— came  upon  them  in  the  night,  fired  into  their  huts  and  scared  them  exceedingly : 
they  thought  at  first  il  was  thunder  and  lightning.  They  did  not  succeed  so  well  as  they 
intended.  After  a  few  years,  they  made  out  a  third  party,  and  fell  upon  one  of  the  Wyan- 
dot villages  and  look  ihem  nearly  all ;  but  it  so  happened  at  ihia  time,  that  nearly  ali  the 
young  men  had  gone  to  war  vrith  ihe  Fox  tribe,  living  on  the  Mississippi. 

Those  few  that  escaped  the  massacre  by  the  Senecas,  agreed  to  give  up  and  go  back  with 
them  and  become  one  people,  but  requested  of  the  Senecaa  (o  have  two  days  to  collect 
what  they  had  and  make  ready  their  canoes,  and  join  thera  on  the  morning  of  ihe  third 
doy  at  a  certain  point,  where  they  had  gone  to  wait  for  ihem  and  hold  a  great  dance 
through  the  night.  The  Wyandots  sent  direclly  (o  the  other  two  villages  which  the  Sen- 
ecas had  not  disturbed,  and  got  all  their  old  men  and  women,  and  such  as  could  fight,  to 
consult  on  what  measures  lo  lake.  They  came  to  the  resolution  to  equip  themselves  in  ihe 
best  manner  they  could,  and  go  down  in  perfect  stillness  so  near  ihe  enemy  as  to  hear 
them.  They  found  them  engaged  in  a  dance,  and  feasting  on  two  Wyandot  men  they  had 
killed  and  roasted,  as  Ihey  said,  for  their  beef;  and  as  ihey  danced,  they  shouled  their  vic- 
tory and  told  how  good  iheir  Wyandot  beef  was.'  They  continued  Iheir  dance  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  night,  and  being  pretty  tired,  they  all  laid  down  and  soon  fell  into  a  aound 
sleep.     A  little  before  day,  the  Wyandot  party  fell  on  them  and  cut  them  all  off;  not  one 

■Discourse  of  General  Wm.  H.  Harrissn,  in  the  Collections  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
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after  this,  llie  Wyandois  got  S""^  fr™  ■^'^  ^T  i,^^  ,™rf^H  Vr  f  Inns  fime,  ptopoeed  lo 
The  Indbns,  who  owned  ihe  coun.ry  wl^re  they  ^^d  tesid.d  for^a  j;^^;?^"™  ;P^^^''^  ^,„. 
.1. —  ,„  „o  back  to  (heir  own  counlry.      I  hey  agrcea  n:.i'mii  now  standi  and  agreed 


to  settle  in  two  villages,  oi 

"  t,  Maiden,  iiowstanda.  .     ,  ;„  „.„„»,  ih^  bt 

D... ; 1..  .„  moVmn  Bnu  sptt  emenl.  tbev  sent  out  in  canoea  me  oi 


But  preybuEly  lo  making  any  settlflmenl,  they  sent  out  in  c( 

th.  P«l«,  ...a  «l.n..d  «i.h  lb.  """'•t""  "  *■;' J S.b.;"„  1°  .h.  U,M.  Spirit,  .1.1 
mn  i.  ...li  oin..  lo  .nlke  6...  ..d  oB,,  «■»"  ?' ""'JS "to  he  »„.i.d  Ih.  b-y  in 
prepare  for  aclion.    The  chief  bed  his  son,  a  smell  boy,  wiin  bim  .  ne  to.  '    ( 

Rttomofh^canoe      Hede,.^^^^^^^ 

into  the  open  lake  :  the  Setiecaa  "f  "■«""■  _°"^.P""„X  lake  At  length  the  Wyandots 
and  fought  with  a  detemmialion  to  conquer  or  sink  m  "le  aKe_  ^  p^portion  of  their 
saw  the  last  man  fall  in  the  Seneca  party  ;  but  they  had  loat  a  great  P'^P^''  ^  ^ 

I...,.  ^»n   ,„A  ».-f.ri.  HO  wounded  and  cut  to  pieces  that  they  could  take  no  aavaniage  oi  ui 

"c'd.  John  Johnston  relstes,  in  his  "  KecoUections,"  an  interesting 
account  of  an  Indian  coancil,  held  at  Upper  S"'*"',^?  ■"  "f  •  "J 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Ta.m,  or  "the  Crane,  a  celebrated 
chief  of  the  Wyandots. 

T.e.iy-.i,hi  ye.,.  .,o  on  *•  '^i^:,^£:s!°^s:Si'Al:T.i*i 

i  ihe  deeeased  ebi.t  Then  followed  .ba.  "^'^.'^^Z^^^^Sm'^^- 
„op„ii,5..dh,.en.a.lon.   I^«'l'^Z,JZ:^Zn^"i'--l''^S'''>' «*'■■, 

r  ...  .niniiiBB  The  Indians  were  a  1  washed,  and  had  no  paint  or  aecoraiioua  oi  an)  n 
few  minutes.     1  n«,f,"f  ^1°  "^™  ",  .^j    '^^i  deporlmenl  denoting  the  deepest  mourn- 

r  '"f'S t.,Ce°rt.  SlVpiS"deTSb.*.»  Tbere  £r.  presenl  ibe  Wyan- 
;?XZ™  Ml™..  SSe5rOn.w...nd  Mohawks.  Tbe  b.o.ess  ...  emir.ly 
i  J  r  E«,n  rE  Tod  tb.  main  »,ie  r.l.l.d  lo  ihelr  l.nd.  and  ihe  d.m.  of 
Se°™  1*  rtta.  I  wi  ™d...,rn  lb.  .S-rs.  of  lb.  di^n-lon,  *.• 'be  P"-"  j' 
S;.3r.r;.,le  (.her.  were  »i.e  wMl.  ™.,J4  «   .-n.l.«^^^^^^^ 

p.„ie.,  ..d  all~  7"  "fj,"  t"'7lh7wyi«  Jy  .be°ir™al  invllalio.  .  ib.l 

i?ors;;.t=.u.%s.*;i.d.'io,b.«.ii.ds,j».  Tbe^^^^^^^^^ 

their  head  chief,  the  Black  Hoof,  on  the  Seneoag  and  Wyandots  witii  poi"'  _ 
The  discussion  was  long  eonlinued,  callmg  out  a 


i„TS.i;=.nr.a.v.i..d.'io,b.«.ii.ds,.re.. 

-     ¥  marked  on.  a.  more  gediy  than  any  olh.r ;  ihal  ih.y  were  ihe  laal  c( 
J.™  and  .llhonih  ,b.y  had  no  righ.  b.l  by  ,.«».•  «f  ihe 
Iw.,.  i..  forem»l  in  .lll.g  l.nd..     Th»  b«»ehl  lb.  ShamneK 
ihrenjh  ibei,  bead  ebl.f,  lb.  Bl.ek  H„f,  on  ,h.  ^■'''"''''^'''i^ 
..vrily.    Th.  diKoalon  we.  long  «.nlin..a,  ejllmg  «"•  «■"••'  f 'lirL'-TiVhli.;,; 
wa.di;.ing.i.h.dfo,aM,lly,-h.|»^^^^^^ 
:™iirS.?a:d'ili;e;mg.  .t  *  !ndi.„.,  he.  .ever  In  „y  Me  did  1  wl»e„  „.h  a. 
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teproBcUes.     Ihe  council  broke  up  loie,  in  ercm  confusion,  ond  in  tlie  woi?t  posalde  feel- 


Ik^'  t  J  ^''=™s"ncc  occurred  towards  tlie  close,  wliicb  men!  ihan  anytliina  else  eiiiibiled 
A.  bed  feebng  pre.-ling     I,  bnudinj  ro.nd  lb.  .nnip.in  beli,  4.  3Cot  .«£ 

SS-cSu^tSornJCoVSeJ-'SeT^S.*?:,^^^^^^^^ 

SuuST*"';""'  «»■■'«■■•■  Tbe,  could  b.  Sen  «  gror,sT,.iS»  n.™g 
councJ-bouae  in  deep  mnsulialion.  Tbcy  bad  acted  foolishly— were  sorry  ■  but  ibe  diffi 
cult,  ,.s,  wbo  would  tot  p„„,t  tbe  oUy'e  btanob,  Tbe  Zn„Tc"ny,n'ed  1."  an" 
tSk  l!  '  ;'«°"P"™«'  fa  •  lci>«  lime  I  at  bi.t  ib.  „ed  cbief  of  tbe  Slinwanes.,  tbe 
Black  Hoof  rose— a  man  of  great  milueiice,  and  a  celebrated  orator.    He  told  tbe  ast^m- 

^r:oSpKs-kS=irs£--5sifzs£ 
=£t^5Kpsr:isiSst='ir;^ro=ti* 

^™Xs  ,^^hi  I^  ff  fT"^'  ^"^^i"™-  S=-"«l  of  the  principal  chiefe  ddivered 
speeches  lo  ihe  same  effect  bending  round  wnmpum  in  turn,  ond  in  this  manner  the  wliob 

a  f  fn  ourt>urand  ."r-f?''  ™S  'T""'  "^"^  '?  ""  "P'"^"""^*  ^o'^^'*"'  The  InZ^t 
amid  .1  riT?-  '''-timed  remarks.  I  never  witneaaed  it  ejcept  on  the  occasion  here 
«.n  K  ,  1  f  "'^  ?"'"''?«"P'ol»'l>le  that  the  prefence  of  myself  nndolherwhile  men 
STl  jTv  „t7:  .H  t  ""Pl^'f "' ™f "'«"^-  ,  I  -uld  not  help  but  „dt>,ire  the  geuSn" 
phiJosophy  Biid  good  sense  displayed  by  men  whom  we  caU  savages  in  tbe  ttansaciion  of 

.  and  how  much  we  might  profit  in  the  halb  of  our  legislalures 

le  lor  nnr  pj'nmple  ihe  proceedings  of  the  great  Indian  council  at 

Upper  Sandusky,  the  county  seat,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  San- 
dusky, 63  miles  north  of  Columbus.  It  was  laid  out  in  1843,  and  now 
contains  1  Methodist  church,  6  mercantile  stores,  1  newspaper  print- 
ing office  and  about  500  inhabitants.  In  the  war  of  1812  Gen  Har- 
rison built  here  Fort  Feree,  which  stood  about  50  rods  ne.  of  the 
court  house,  on  a  bluff.  It  was  a  square  stockade  of  about  3  acres 
in  area,  with  block-houses  at  the  corners,  one  of  which  is  now  stand- 
ing. One  mile  north  of  this,  near  the  river.  Gov.  Meigs  encamped 
in  August,  1813,  with  several  thousand  of  the  Ohio  mflitia,  then  on 
their  way  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Meigs.  The  place  was  called  "the 
Grand  Encampment."  Receiving  here  the  news  of  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  the  repulse  of  the  British  at  Fort 
Stephenson,  they  prosecuted  their  march  no  farther,  and  were  soon 
after  dismissed. 

Crane  Town,  4  miles  ne.  of  the  court  house,  was  the  Indian  town 
of  Upper  Sandusky.  After  the  death  of  Tarhe,  the  Crane,  in  1818, 
the  Indians  transferred  their  council-house  to  the  present  Upper  San- 
dusky, gave  it  this  name,  and  called  the  other  Crane  Town.  Their 
old  council-house  stood  about  1^  miles  n.  of  Crane  Town.  It  was 
built  principally  of  bark,  and  was  about  100  feet  long  and  15  wide. 
Their  last  council-house,  at  the  present  Upper  Sandusky,  is  yet 
standing  near  the  river  bank.  It  is  a  small  frame  structure,  resem- 
bling an  ordinary  dwelling. 

The  Methodists  sustained  a  mission  among  the  Wyandots  for 
many  years.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Methodists,  a 
portion  of  the  tribe  had  been  for  a  long  while  under  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  Catholics.     The  first  Protestant  who  preached 
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among  them  at  Upper  Sandusky  was  John  Stewart,  a  mulatto,  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  who  came  here  <rf_hi3  own 
accord  in  1816,  and  gained  much  influence  over  them.  His  efforts 
in  their  behalf  paved  the  wav  for  a  regularly  established  mission  a 
few  years  after,  when  the  itev.  James  B.  Finley— at  present  chap- 
lain of  the  Ohio  penitentiary— formed  a  church  and  established  a 
school  here  This  was  the  first  Indian  mission  formed  by  the 
Meth   1  theMss   =,  pp       He 


the  vear  1824,  from  governmelit  funds.  Rev.  Mr.  Finley  having  per- 
mission from  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  secretary  of  war,  to  apply 
$1333  to  this  object.  The  church  stands  upon  the  outskirts  ot  the 
town  in  a  small  enclosure,  surrounded  by  woods.  Connected  with 
the  mission  was  a  school-house,  and  a  farm  of  one  mile  square. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  m  the 
grave-yard,  attached  to  the  mission  church. 

Bt7rWEEN-TUE-L0Gs,«  died  December,  IBBG,  aged  50  years. 

Rev,  JottN  Stewart,  Gist  mi^onary  to  O^yandoB  ;  died  December  17.h,  1833.  aged 


37  yea 


,  1845,  aged  4G  years.     Buried  ii 


The  remains  of  Sum-mun-de-wat  were  subsequently  re-interred 
here  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  a  huntmg  excursion  with 
his  family  in  Hancock  county.  In  the  evening,  three  white  men 
with  axes  entered  their  camp,  and  were  hospitably  entertamed  by 
their  host.  After  having  finished  their  suppers,  the  Indian,  agreeable 
to  his  custom,  kneeled  and  prayed  in  his  own  language,  and  then  laid 

.  He  was  among  ihe  first  converts  under  the  labors  of  John  Slewart,  and  aflerward  be- 
came the  moat  celebrated  preacher  among  the  Wyandols. 
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down  with  his  wife  to  sleep.  In  the  night,  these  miscreants  wh 
had  been  so  kmdiy  treated,  rose  on  them  in  their  sleep,  and  mur- 
dered Sum-mun-de-wat  and  his  wife  with  their  axes,  in  the  most 
brutal  manner.  They  then  robbed  the  camp  and  made  off,  but  were 
apprehended  and  allowed  to  break  jail.  In  speaking  of  this  case, 
1.01.  Johnston  says,  that  in  a  period  of  53  years,  since  he  first  came 
to  the  west,  he  never  knew  of  but  one  instance  in  which  a  white  man 
was  tned,  convicted  and  executed  for  the  murder  of  an  Indian. 
I  his  exception  was  brought  about  by  his  own  agency  in  the  prose- 
cution, sustained  by  the  promptness  of  John  C.  Calhoun  then  sec- 
retary of  war,  who  manifested  an  Interest  in  this  affair,  not  often 
shown  on  similar  occasions  in  the  officers  of  our  government. 
^  Sum-mun-de-wat  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Rev,  Mr.  Finley's 
interesting  history  of  the  Wyandot  mission,  published  by  the  Metho- 
dist book  concern  at  Cincinnati.  The 'following  anecdote  which  he 
relates  of  this  excellent  chief,  shows  the  simple  and  expressive  lan- 
guage in  which  the  christian  Wyandots  related  their  religions  feel- 
ings. 

"  Sum-mun-de-wHt  amused  me  efier  he  oimc  home,  by  relaling  a  cireuraslanoe  that 
transpired  one  cold  evening,  just  before  sun-down,  ■  I  met/  eaid  he, '  on  a  smail  path, 
rot  tar  from  my  camp,  a  man  who  ask  me  if  I  could  talk  Englinh.'  I  said, '  Little.'  He 
ask  me  '  How  far  is  it  to  a  house  V  I  answer,  ■  I  dont  know-may  be  10  miles-may  be 
Smilra.  -Is  there  a  path  leading  loitl'  ■  No-by  and  by  dis  go  out,  (pointing  lo  the 
p»tU_  they  were  on,)  den  all  woods.  You  go  home  me-skep-rae  go  ^  you  to-raor- 
row.  1  hen  he  come  my  camp— so  take  horse— tie— give  him  8ome  com  and  brush- then 
my  wife  give  hiin  supper.  He  ask  where  I  eome.  I  say,  ■  Sandusky-'  He  say,  ■  You 
know  nnley  3  •  Yes  ■  I  say, '  he  is  my  brother-my  father.'  Then  he  say,  ■  He  is  my 
brother.'  Then  I  feel  something  in  my  heart  bum.  I  say,  ■  You  preacher  r  He  My. 
Yes;  and  1  shook  hands  and  say, 'My  brother!'  Then  we  try  talk.  Then  I  say  'You 
fmg  and  pray.'  So  he  did.  Then  he  aay  to  me. '  Sing  and  pray.'  So  I  did  ;  and  I  so 
mueh  cry  I  cant  pray  No  go  sieep-I  cam-I  wake-my  heart  fiiU.  AU  night  I  pray 
and  praise  God,  for  hie  send  me  preacher  to  sleep  my  camp.  Next  morning  soon  come, 
ana  ne  want  to  go.  Then  I  go  show  him  through  the  woods,  until  come  to  big  road. 
1  hen  he  took  me  by  hand  and  say. '  Farewell,  brother ;  by  and  by  we  meet  up  in  heaven  ' 
Then  me  cry,  and  my  brother  cry.  We  part— I  go  hunt.  All  day  I  cry,  and  no  see  deer 
jump  up  and  run  away.  Then  I  go  and  pray  by  some  log.  My  heart  so  full  of  joy,  thai 
1  catinot  walk  much.  I  say, '  I  cannot  hunt.'  Sometimes  I  sing— then  I  stop  and  clan  my 
hands  and  look  op  to  God,  my  heavenly  Father.  Then  the  love  come  so  fest  in  my  bean 
1  can  hardly  stand.     So  I  went  home,  and  said,  ■  This  is  my  happiest  day,'  " 

The  history  of  the  mission  relates  an  anecdote  of  Rohn-yen-ness 
another  of  the  christian  Indians.  It  seems  that  after  the  conflict 
of  Foe  {see  page  106)  with  the  Indians,  the  Wyandots  determined 
on  revenge. 

Foe  then  liVed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Yellow  creek 
1  ney  chose  Kohn-yen-nes^  as  a  proper  person  to  murder  him,  and  then  make  his  escape. 
He  went  to  Foe  a  house,  and  was  met  with  great  friendship.  Poe  not  having  any  suspicion 
of  his  design,  the  best  m  his  house  was  famished  htm.  When  the  time  to  retire  lo  sleep 
came,  he  made  a  pallet  on  the  floor  for  his  Indian  guest  to  sleep.  He  and  his  wife  went 
to  bed  m  the  same  room.  Rohn-yen-ness  said  they  both  sooo  fell  asleep.  There  beins 
no  person  about  the  house  but  some  children,  this  afforded  him  a  fair  opportunity  lo  have 
executed  his  purpose  ;  but  the  kindness  they  had  both  fhown  him  worked  in  Ws  mind  He 
asked  hitnself  how  he  could  get  up  and  kill  even  an  enemy,  that  had  taken  him  in,  and 
treated  hm  so  well— so  much  like  abrother?  The  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  worse  he 
felt ;  but  still,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  sent  by  his  nation  to  avenge  the  death  of  two  of 
Its  most  valiant  warriors ;  and  their  ghosM  would  not  be  appeased  until  (he  blood  of  Poe 
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IT,  he  owtd  «  E  ..ti™,  Ind  fc  .pmo  of  fc  JofrBd  filmd.,  .».«d  h,m.    H.  ...»d 
Eki.  3.1.h.wk,  ..d  ,„p,  ;.  ,t,  bed.id.  of  hi.  .l.o,bg  ho,.     As...  11   k,^- 

him.     He  »rat  bmk  lo  hi.  l»U.l,  mi  .lopt  "«»  """""S-  ,„  i„ 

HU  kind  ho.t  l»d.d  him  with  bl.mii.g.,  -nd  told  hnu  *"'  ""^ J"'"  i"  S™^;  „ 

sTh.U'ifi^tf^S'Si-riL's^r'S.^rts^^^^^^^ 

moi  fi  ;..  m.,l.o,d  Ih..  ho  hod  don.  nghl.     Thl.  «„„  -..nsofol  mj.  ••mor,  wo. 
ovpn-omo  hv  the  kinditOBB  of  an  evening,  and  all  hi.  plan,  frusttntcd. 

S  mS^h"e  one  of  the  moot  pioi.  and  devoted  of  the  Indian  eonvett..  Althonsh 
.  ohlef,  he  ™Thnmble  «,  a  ohlld.     He  n.ed  hi.  «..d,  mUnene.  .gan!.!  the  tmd.n  and 

On  the  bank  of  the  river,  half  a  mile  above  Upper  Sandusky,  is  a 
huge  sycamore,  which  measures  arounii,  a  yard  from  its  base,  37  leel, 
and  at  its  base  over  40  feet.  On  the  Tyemochte,  about  6  mdes 
■west,  formerly  and  perhaps  now  stands,  another  sycamore,  hollow 
within,  and  of  such  generous  proportions,  that  Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  a 
survemr,  now  residing  in  Marion,  with  4  others,  several  years 
since,  slept  comfortably  in  it  one  cool  autumnal  night,  and  had  plenty 

°  It°'!I^s  to  this  county  that  the  celebrated  Simtin  Kenton  was 
brouRht  captive,  when  taken  by  the  Indians.  We  have  two  anec- 
dotes to  introduce  respecting  him,  commumcated  orally  by  Major 
James  Galloway  of  Xenia,  who  »as  with  him  on  the  occasion.  1  he 
first  illustrates  the  strength  of  affection  which  existed  among  the 
early  frontiersmen,  and  the  last  their  vivid  recollection  of  localities. 
1,  Jannaty,  1827. 1  ™  p.«lng  ftom  I«we,  Sandnjkr   """f'  '"'"'^i'  '?"; 

S;  tr:.r.a'a.rLX°.n  r;,»Ta"ni,d^stiir;  z,;;  Et, 

X'rilnghJ^.^h.ae.met.e^^^^ 

TO  veara  The  Hiene  waa  deeply  affecting  to  the  bystandem.  After  heing  anhonrorlwo 
"g^lto."  teoanrng  old  llntes,  the,  emn,«ied  and  parted  In  teat.,  neve,  .gam  .,peot«g  to 

"  WhU.  f  ayellm,  Ihto.gh  the  SandnJty  plain.,  Kenton  raognM  ■•«''■';"  f"!^' 
.  mdo,  the  Idemloal  gto.e  m  »hleh  he  h.d  to.,  the  g.n.tl.t, ..  'If  ™/ "J™"''^^^ 

&=VeT,y'?e?:p.^.sr-.u— Xhrid^ri^ 
SSs:;l:Sjr^?^is/:";?£z-^=yi=K 

my  back  to  reiollect  it." 

Little  Sandusky,  on  the  Sandusky  river,  jn  the  south  part  of  the 
county ;  Cary,  on  the  line  of  the  Mud  river  radroad,  .n  the  western 
nan !  M'CutchensviUe,  on  or  near  its  north  line,  and  Marseilles,  in 
the  southwest  part,  on  the  Bcllefontaine  road,  are  small  but  thriving 
villages,  containing  each  about  200  inhabitants.  Oregon,  Me»ico 
Tyemochte  CrawfordsviUe,  BowshersviUe  and  Wyandot  are  smaller 
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HISTORICAL,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  STATISTICAL. 

This  addenda  consists  in  part  of  articles  received  too  late  for  in- 
sertion in  the  body  of  the  work,  as  well  as  of  those  that  could  not 
well  be  introduced  there. 


OHIO 


726,762  do.  females 


F-S""'*  ;^h  ""^"^^^f  ""."f  <i;«  ,y«sl«n  stares,  i.  bounded  north  by  Michigan  and  Lake 
i,ne  ;  east  by  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  ;  south  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from 
Virgujin  and  tenlucliy ;  and  weal  by  Indiana,  Ii  is  between  38°  30"  and  43°  u  la(  and 
between  80=  35'  and  84=  47'  w.  Ion.,  and  between  3=  31'  and  7o  41'  w.  Ion.  from  W.  It 
?n  ^r,""  "«,  ^"^  ""'*' '"  '""*' '"''  ^00  miles  broad  Irom  east  to  west ;  containine 

40,000  sqaare  miies,  or  25,600,000  acres.     The  popuiotion  in  1790,  was  3  000  -  in  1800 
45/i65^  in^lSlO,  230,760;  in  1820,  581,434  ;  iti  1830,  937,6^7  ■  ri54Tii59X' 
mted  States.    Of  these,  775,360  were  white  males  - 

„,„  .       e  colored  mnlea;  8,603  do.  females.     Employed  in 

agricultnre,  273,579 :  in  commerce,  9,901 ;  in  manufectnres  and  trades,  66,265 ;  in  mininc 
^IM^  na.igatmg  the  ocean,  212  ;  do.  rivers,  canals  and  lakes,  3,323,  learned  profe^onfi 

isTi'^ar"!^",  "^  counties  in  which  it  is  divided,  was,  in  1830,  73 ;  in  1^0,  79,  and  in 
1B47,  Bd.  Lolunibua,  on  the  Scioto,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Whetstone,  is  the 
seat  ol  government ;  but  Cincmnati  is  the  largest  and  most  commercial  city. 

i  he  interior  of  tlie  state,  and  the  country  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  are  generaUy  level, 
and  in  some  places  marshy.  From  one-quarter  to  one-thu'd  of  the  state,  comprehending 
ihe  eastern  and  soulheastern  pan,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  is  generally  hilly  and 
of^.i.  V'^  TTi  ^""^  o^the  Ohio,  and  several  of  lis  tributaries,  have  great  fer.ihly 
On  both  sides  of  the  Scioto,  and  of  the  Great  and  Little  Miami,  are  the  most  e^iiensive 
aW  h.,i"  .rl'^'f '  '"".^  V"  "■'  '"'^-  9"  'he  head  waters  of  the  Muskingum  and  Sci^t™ 
and  between  the  Scioto  and  the  two  Miami  nvers,  are  eittenaive  prairies,  some  of  them  low 
and  marshy,  producing  a  great  quantity  of  coarse  grass,  from  2  to  5  feet  high ;  other  parts 
oflhe  proines  are  elevated  and  dry,  with  a  very  fertile  soil,  though  they  ar^  sometimes 
caUed  barrens.  The  height  of  land  which  divides  the  waters  which  fell  into  the  oto  ftZ 
^ose  which  fail  into  Lake  Erie,  is  the  most  marshy  of  any  in  the  state ;  whQe  the  land  on 
wie  margins  ol  the  rivers  is  generally  dry.  Among  the  forest  trees  are  black  walnut,  oak 
ol  yanous  species,  hickory,  maple  of  several  kinds,  beech,  bhth,  poplar,  sycamore,  ash  of 
several  kmds,  pa«-paw,  buckeye,  cherry  and  white-wood,  which  ia  eiteiiivelv  used  as  a 
substitute  for  pine.  -Wheat  may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  production  of  the  state,  hut  In- 
dian corn  and  other  grams  are  produced  iu  great  abundance.  Although  Ohio  has  already 
become  so  populous,  it  is  surprising  to  the  traveller  to  observe  what  an  amount  of  forest  L 
yet  unsubdued.  ' ^ 

The  summers  are  warm  aiid  pretty  regular,  but  subject,  at  times,  to  severe  drought. 
The  winters  are  generally  mJd,  hut  much  less  so  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  sta  e.  Near  Lake  Erie,  the  winters  are  probably  as  severe  as  in  the  same  latitude 
on  the  Atlantic.  In  the  country  for  50  miles  south  of  Lake  Erie,  there  are  generallv  a 
number  of  weel^of  good  sleiging  in  the  winter;  but  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  tU 
mow  IS  lOT.  small  in  quanULy  or  of  too  short  continuance,  to  produce  good  sleighing  for 
any  considerable  time.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  green  peas  are  produced  in 
plenty  by  the  20th  of  May.     In  parts  of  the  state,  near  marshef  and  stagnant  waters,  fevera 

•  The    above 
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Bud  agues  and  billions  and  othfr  fevers  are  prevalent.    With  this  exception,  the  climate 

"^  Salt  seringa  have  been  found  on  Yellow  creek,  in  Jeflereon  county  ;  on  the  waters  of 
Kiilbuck,  in  Wayne  coanty;  on  Muskingum  river,  near  Zan^OTille  ;  ond  at  yor.ous  other 
places,    Bituminona  coal  is  found  in  great  quautines  in  the  easlem  part  of  tbe  state,  and 

""tKc  Ohio  river,  which  '^ves  name  to  the  state,  washes  its  entire  southern  border.  Thia 
river  is  908  miles  long,  from  Pittsburgh  lo  its  mouth,  by  its  various  winding,  tiiough  i  is 
only  614  in  a  straight  line.  Its  current  is  gentle,  with  no  falls  escepling  at  Louisv.lle, 
Kt.,  where  (here  is  a  descent  of  23*  fcet  in  two  miles,  bat  this  has  been  obviated  by  a 
canal.  For  about  half  the  year  it  is  navigable  for  eieamboals  of  a  large  ciass,  through  lis 
whole  course.  The  Muskingum,  the  Urgest  river  whieh  flows  entirely  in  the  mote,  ts 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tuscarawas  and  Walholding  rivers,  and  enlets  the  Ohio  at 
Marietta  It  ia  navigable  for  boats  100  miles.  The  Scioto,  the  second  nver  in  magnitude 
flowing  entirely  within  the  state,  ia  about  200  miles  long,  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Ports- 
mouth. Its  largest  brancli  is  the  Wbetalone  or  Olentangy,  which  joins  it  unniediately  above 
Columbns.  It  ia  navigable  for  boats  130  miles.  The  Great  Mianu  is  a  rapid  over  m  tHe 
western  part  of  the  state,  100  miles  long,  and  enters  the  Ohio  in  the  southwest  corner  ot 
the  stale;  The  Little  MUmi  has  a  course  of  70  miles,  and  enters  the  Ohio  7  mrtes  above 
Cincinnati.  The  Manmee  is  100  miies  long,  riaes  in  Indiana,  runs  through  the  norlhwest 
part  of  this  state,  and  enters  Lake  Erie  at  Manmee  bay.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to 
Perryrfiurg,  18  miles  from  the  lake,  and  above  (he  rapids  is  boalable  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance The  Sandusky  rises  in  (he  northern  part  of  the  state,  and,  after  a  course  of  sbont 
80  miles,  it  enters  Sandusky  bay,  and  thence  into  Lake  Erie.  The  Cuyahoga  rises  m  the 
north  part  of  the  state,  and,  after  a  curved  course  of  60  miles,  enters  Lake  Ene  at  Cleve- 
land It  has  a  number  of  fells,  which  furnish  valuable  miU  seats.  Besides  these,  Huron, 
Vermilion,  Black,  Grand  and  Ashtabula  rivers  fkll  into  Lake  Erie. 

Lake  Erie  borders  this  state  for  about  150  miles,  and  has  several  harbors,  among  which 
the  largest  are  made  by  Maumee  and  Sandusky  bays.  Besides  these  are  Ihe  harbors  ol 
Huron,  Cleveland,  Fairpor(  and  AshlabulH. 

Among  the  principal  Uleraty  institutions,  is  tlie  University  of  Ohio,  at  Athens ;  Ihe 
Miami  Universiiy.at  Oxford ;  the  Franklin  College,  at  New  Athens  ;  the  Western  Reserve 
College,  at  Hudson  ;  Kenyon  College,  at  Gambier,  (Episcopol ;)  Granville  College, «  Gran- 
ville, (Baptist :)  Marietta  College,  at  Marietta;  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  In3Utute,at  Oberim  ; 
Cmoinnati  and  Woodward  Colleges,  at  Cincinnati.  Willoughby  University,  at  Wil- 
louehby  ia  a  medical  institution,  with  a  college  charter.  Lane  Theological  bemmary, 
at  Cincinnati,  was  founded  in  1839.  There  are  also  theological  departments  in  Kenyon. 
Western  Reserve  and  Granville  Collegea,  and  in  the  Obetlm  Institute  ;  a  Lutheran  theo- 
loaical  school  al  Colnmbus ;  two  medical  and  one  law  school  at  Cincinnati.  At  all  tnesa 
inititutions  there  were,  in  1840,  1,717  students.  Since  1840,  other  literary  and  scientific 
instilulicns  have  been  established ;  among  which  is  the  Medical  College,  at  Cleveland ; 
Wittemberg  College,  at  Springfield,  and  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware. 
Therewereinthe  state  73  academies,  with  4,310  stadents;  5,186  common  and  pnmaty 
echools,  with  918,609  scholars.  There  were  35,394  white  persons,  over  20  years  ot  age, 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  .      tn.    r,u-    ^=n.,! 

This  state  has  a  number  of  unpottant  works  of  internal  improvement.  1  he  UHio  canai 
extends  ftom  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  307  -niles,  to  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  It  has  a 
naviitabie  feeder  of  14  miles  to  Zanesville  ;  one  of  10  miles  to  Columbus ;  and  one  oi  a 
miles  to  Lancaster:  one  to  Athens  of  fifty  miles;  the  Walholding  branch  of  23  miles; 
the  Eastport  branch  of  4  miles,  and  the  Dresden  of  2  miles.  This  great  work  was  begun 
in  1825,  and  was  finished  in  1832,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000  Tlie  M.am,  canal  extends 
from  Cincinnati,  178  miles,  to  Defiance,  where  it  meets  the  Wabash  and  Ene  "f"*^  J»« 
cost  was  $3,750,000.  The  whole  distance  to  Lake  Erie  is  265  mdes  The  Wanen 
canal,  a  branch  of  (he  above,  extends  from  Middletown,  20  mi  ea,  to  Letanon  The 
Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  is  to  extend  from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Bolivar  76  nule^to  Oh^a 
river  at  the  mouth  of  LitUe  Beaver  creek.  Cost  estimated  at  $1,500,000.  The  Ma- 
honing canal  eiteuda  from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Akron,  88  miles,  8  of  which  are  m  Fenn- 
Bvlvania  to  Beaver  river,  at  a  cost  of  $764,372.  Milan  canal  extends  3  miles,  to  Milan, 
to  which  steamboats  now  ascend.  The  Mad  River  and  Litlie  Miami  railroads  form  a 
continuous  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky  City.  A  railroad  is  partly  constructed  Irom 
the  latter  place,  through  Mansfield,  Mount  Vemon,  to  Columbus,  and  vanous  routes  are 
projected  for  railroads  in  different  parts  of  the  slate. 

The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  The  aenators  are  chosen  bien- 
nially, and  are  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  white  male  inhabitants  over  -il  years 
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of  agfi.     The  number  can  never  be  le! 

of  Ihe  represencntivcs.     The  represent 

ing  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  over  21 ;  and  iheri 

than  36. 

The  judges  of  the  aupreme  and  other  e< 
lature,  for  the  lerin  of  seven  years. 

TherighlofsufftageUenjoyedbyBll  white  male  inhabitants,  over  21  year 

have  resided  in  the  state  one  year  nexi  preceding  the  election,  and  who  have  , 

assessed  with  n  slate  or  county  tai. 

The  first  pemionent  English  settlement  in  Ohio,  was  made  April  7th,  1788,  at  Marietta  ; 
and  the  fital  judicial  court  was  held  there  in  September  of  the  same  year,  nnder  an  act  of 
congress  passed  in  1786.  The  next  seldemeni  was  ihnt  of  Symmes'  purchase,  6  miles 
below  Cincinnati,  in  1789.  The  neit  was  made  by  French  emigrants,  at  Gallipolis,  in 
1791.  The  nest  was  made  on  Lake  Erie,  at  Cleveland  and  Conneaut,  in  1796,  by  enii- 
gmnta  from  New  England.  In  1799  the  first  lerritotial  legislature  met  at  Cincinnati,  and 
organized  the  government.  Early  in  1800,  Connecticut  refinquished  her  juriediction  over 
the  Western  Reserve,  and  received  a  title  to  the  land,  which  she  sold  to  conatituie  her  great 
istitution,  and  was  admitted  to  the  union. 


school  fund.     In  1803,  Ohio  formed  li 


PUBLIC  LANDS.* 

In  most  of  the  slates  and  territories  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  the  United 
Slates,  collectively,  as  a  nation,  owned,  or  did  own,  the  soil  of  the  country,  after  the  ei- 
tmgoiflhment  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  title.  This  vast  national  domain  comprises  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  acres ;  which  is  a  beaatifu!  fund,  upon  which  the  general  govern- 
ment can  draw  for  centuries,  to  supply,  at  a  low  pnice,  all  its  citizens  with  a  fi«ehold  estate. 

When  Ohio  was  admitted  mto  the  federal  union  as  an  independent  state,  one  of  the 
lerms  of  admission  was,  that  the  fee-simpie  to  all  the  lands  withm  its  limits,  eicepting 
^u*"*  P"'''*"'s'y  granted  or  sold,  should  vest  in  the  United  States.  DifTerent  portions  of 
them  have,  at  diverse  periods,  been  granted  or  sold  to  various  individuals,  companies,  and 
bodies  politii' 


1.  Congress  Lands.  8.  Symmes"  Purchase 

3.  U.  S.  Miiilary,  9.  Refugee  Tract. 

3.  Virginia  Miiilary.  10.  French  Grant. 

4.  Western  Reserve.  11.  Dohrman's         do. 

5.  Fire  Lands.  19.  Zane's  do. 

6.  Ohio  Co's.  Purchase.        13.  Canal  Lands. 

7.  Donation  Tract.  14.  Turnpike  do. 
Congress  Zanda  ate  so  called,  because  they  are  sold  to  purchasers  by  the  imm 

of  the  general  governmew,  conformably  to  such  laws  as  are,  or  may  be,  fr 


15.  Manmee  Road  Lands. 

16.  School  do. 

17.  CoUege  do. 

18.  Mmisterial  do. 

19.  Moravian  do. 

20.  Salt  Sections. 


icdiate  ofii- 


!led  by  congress.     They  are  ail  regularly  surveyed  into  townships  of  si 
square  each,  under  authority,  and  at  the  e^tpense  of  the  national  government. 
All  Congress  lands,  excepting  I      VII  ranges,  Ohio  company's 
Marietta  and  a  part  of  Steuben-    purchase,    and    Symmes'    pur- 
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The  townships  ate  ngain  subdivided  imo  seclions  of  one  mile  square.each  cmtaining 
640  acres,  by  lines  running  prailel  with  the  township  and  ranp;e  iinea.  The  secliona  are 
nninbered  in  two  different  modes,  aa  exhibited  in  ihs  preceding  ligures  or  diBgrams. 

In  addilion  lo  the  foregoing  division,  the  seciious  are  again  subdivided  into  four  equal 
pans,  called  the  Noriheaat  quarter  aection,  Soulheaat  quarler  section,  &o.  And  again,  by 
A  law  of  congress,  which  went  into  effect  in  July,  1820,  these  quarter  sections  are  also 
divided  by  a  north  and  sooth  line,  into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  east  half  quarter  section. 
No.  and  west  half  quarter  seclion,  No.  which  contain  eighty  acres  each.     The 

minimum  price  has  been  reduced  by  the  same  law,  from  $2.00  to  ®i.a5  per  aero,  cash 

In  establishing  the  township  and  sectional  comers,  a  post  ia  first  planted  at  the  point  of 
inlersection  ;  then  on  the  tree  nearest  the  post,  and  standing  within  the  section  intended  lo 
be  designated,  is  numbered  with  the  marking  iron,  the  range,  township  and  number  of  the 


e  marked  1-4  south,  merely. 


Section  No.  16,  of  every  township,  is  perpetually  reserved  for  the  use  of  schools,  and 
leased  or  sold  out,  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  under  the  state  government.  All  the  others 
maybe  taken  up  either  in  sections,  ftaoliona,  halves,  quarters,  or  half  quartets. 

For  the  purpose  of  selling  out  these  lands,  they  are  divided  into  eight  several  land  dis- 
tricts, called  after  the  names  of  the  towns  in  which  the  land  offices  are  kept,  viz:  Woosler, 
Sleubenville,  Zanesvilie,  Marietta,  Chillicolhe,  etc..  etc. 

The  wiien  ranges  of  townships  ate  a  ponlon  of  the  Congress  lands,  so  called,  being  the 
first  ranges  of  poblic  lands  ever  surveyed  by  the  genemi  govemtnenl,  west  of  the  Ohio  river. 
They  are  hounded  on  the  north  by  a  hne  drawn  due  west  from  the  Pennsylvania  slate  Ime, 
where  it  crosses  the  Ohio  river,  to  the  United  Slates  Military  lands,  42  miles  ;  thence  south 
to  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  soulheaat  oomet  of  Marietta  township,  thence  up  the  river  to  the 
place  of  beginning, 

Connecticut  Wfsiern  Bcetrve,  oClen  limes  called  New  Connecticut,  is  situated  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  state,  between  Lake  Erie  on  the  north,  Pennsylvania  east,  the 
parallel  of  the  4l8l  degree  of  norlh  latitude  south,  and  Sandusky  and  Seneca  counties  on 
the  west.  It  extends  120  miles  from  east  lo  weal,  and  upon  an  average  50  ftom  north  to 
soulh :  although,  upon  the  Pennsylvania  line,  il  is  68  miles  broad,  from  north  lo  south.  The 
area  is  about  3300,000  acres.  Il  is  surveyed  into  lownships  of  five  miles  square  each.  A 
body  of  half  a  million  acres  is,  however,  stricken  off  from  the  west  end  of  the  tract,  as  a 
donation,  by  the  stale  of  Connecticut,  lo  oetloin  sufferers  by  fire,  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
The  manner  by  which  Connecticut  became  possessed  of  the  land  in  queslion,  was  die 
following;  King  Charles  II,  of  England,  pursuing  the  eiample  of  his  brother  tmgs,  of 
granting  distant  and  foreign  regions  to  his  subjects,  granted  lo  ihe  then  colony  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  1662,  a  charier  right  to  all  lands  included  within  cenam  specific  bounds.  But  as 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  Europeans  concemmg  America,  was  then  very  limited  and 
confused,  patents  for  lands  often  interfered  with  each  other,  and  many  of  diem,  even  by 
their  express  letraa,  extended  lo  the  Pacific  oeean,  or  Soulh  sea,  as  it  was  then  called. 
Among  the  rest,  that  for  Connecticut  embraced  all  lands  contained  between  the  4l8l  and 
42d  parallels  of  north  lalilude,  and  from  Providence  plantations  on  the  east,  to  the  Pacific 
ocean  west,  with  the  exception  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  colonies ;  and,  indeed, 
pretensions  to  these  were  not  finally  relinquished  without  considerable  alletcalion.  And 
after  the  United  States  became  an  independent  nation,  these  interfering  claims  occasioned 
much  colllMon  of  sentimenl  between  them  and  the  stale  of  Connecticut,  which  was  finally 
compromised,  by  the  United  States  teUnquishing  all  their  claims  upon,  and  guaranteeing  lo 
Connecticut  the  exclusive  right  of  soil  to  the  3,800,000  acres  now  described.  The  United 
States,  however.by  the  terms  of  eompromiae,  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  juriadic- 
tion.    They  then  united  this  tract  to  the  territory,  now  alale  of  Ohio. 

Fire  Lands,  a  tract  of  country  so  called,  of  about  781  square  miles,  or  500,000  acres,  in 
the  western  part  of  New  Connecticut,  The  name  originated  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Elate  of  Conneclicut  having  granted  these  lands  in  1792,  as  a  donation  to  cerlam  sufferem 
bjt  &e,  occasioned  by  the  English  during  our  revolutionary  war,  particularly  at  New  Lon- 
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don,  Foitfield  and  Norwalk.  Those  laiids  include  ilie  five  westernmost  ranges  of  the 
Weslern  Reserve  lownships.  Luke  Erie  and  Sandusky  bay  project  so  far  souiherly,  as  lo 
ieave  bur  the  space  of  six  tiers  and  sonje  fraelions  of  townships  between  them  and  tbe  41st 
parallel  of  latitude,  or  a  tract  of  about  30  by  27  tnilea  in  eilenl. 

T      This  tract  is  surveyed  into  townships  of  about  five  miles  square  each  ;  and 
these    lownships  are  then  subdivided  into   four  quarters  j   and  these  qiiarler 
nships  ate  numbered  as  in  the  accompanying  figure,  the  top  being  con- 
red  north.     And  for  iiidividuHl  convenience,  those  are  again  subdivided,  by 
.      ate  surveys,  into  lols  of  from  fifty  ro  five  hundred  acres  each,  to  suit  indi- 
vidual purchosera. 

Untied  States  Military  Lands  ore  so  called  fi-om  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been 
appropriated,  by  an  act  of  congress  of  the  1st  of  June,  1796,  to  satisfy  certain  claims  ot 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  tract  of  country  embracing  these 
lands  is  bounded  as  followa :  beginning  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  original  VII  ranges 
of  tovmships,  thence  south  50  miles,  thence  west  to  the  Scioto  river,  thence  up  said  river 
to  the  Greenville  treaty  line,  thence  northeasterly  with  said  line  to  old  Fort  Laurens,  on  the 
Tuscarawas  river,  thence  due  east  to  the  place  of  beginning;  including  a  tract  of  about 
4000  sqnare  mdes,  or  2,560,000  acres  of  land.  It  is,  of  course,  bounded  north  by  the 
Greenville  treaty  line,  cast  by  the  "  VII  ranges  of  townships,"  south  by  the  Congress  and 
Refugee  lands,  and  west  by  the  Scioto  river. 

These  lands  are  surveyed  into  townships  of  five  miles  sqnare.  These  townships  were 
then  again,  originally,  surveyed  into  quarter  townships  "of  two  and  a  half  miles  square, 
containing  4000  acres  each ; — and  subsequently,  some  of  these  quarter  townships  were 
subdivided  into  forty  lots  of  100  acres  each,  for  the  accommodalion  of  those  soldiers  hold- 
ing wnnants  for  only  100  acres  each.  And  again,  after  the  time  originally  assigned  for  the 
location  of  these  warrants  had  cipired,  certain  quarter  townships  which  had  not  then  been 
located,  were  divided  into  sections  of  one  mile  square  each,  and  sold  by  the  general  govern- 
,-~ — -, j  ment,  like  the  main  body  of  Congress  lands. 

2       1         The  quarter  lownships  are  numbered  as  eihibited  in  the  accompanying  fig- 

ure,  the  top  being  considered  north.     The  place  of  each  township  is  aacer- 

I  3  4  tained  by  numbers  and  ranges,  the  same  as  Congress  lands  ;  the  ranges  being 
'—-'- numbered  from  east  to  west,  and  the  numbers  from  south  to  north. 

Virginia  Militanj  Lands  are  a  body  of  land  lying  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami 
rivers,  and  bounded  upon  the  Ohio  river  on  the  south.  The  state  of  Virginia,  from  (he 
indefinite  and  vague  terms  of  etpreesion  ul  its  original  colonial  charter  cf  territory  from 
James  I,,  king  of  England,  in  the  year  1,609,  claimed  all  the  continent  west  of  the  Ohio 
river,  and  of  the  north  and  south  breadth  of  Virginia.  But  finally,  among  several  other 
comprotnises  of  conflicting  claims  which  were  made,  subsequently  to  the  attainment  of  our 
national  independence,  Virginia  agreed  to  relinquish  all  her  claims  to  lands  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  river,  in  favor  of  the  general  government,  upon  condition  of  the  lands,  now 
described,  being  guaranteed  lo  her.  The  state  of  Virginia  then  appropriated  this  body  of 
land  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  her  state  troops  employed  in  the  continental  line,  during  the 
revolutionary  war. 

This  district  is  not  surveyed  into  townships  or  any  regular  form:  but  any  individual 
holding  a  Virginia  military  land  warrant  may  locate  it,  wherever  he  chooses,  within  the 
dislrict,  and  in  such  shape  as  he  pleases,  wherever  ihe  land  shall  not  previously  have  been 
located.  In  consequence  of  ihis  deficiency  of  regular  original  surveys,  and  the  irregularitieB 
with  which  the  several  locations  have  been  made  ;  and  the  consequent  intcrterence  and 
encroachment  of  some  locations  upon  others,  more  than  double  the  litigation  has  probably 
BriBen  between  the  holders  of  adverse  titles,  in  this  district,  than  there  has  in  any  other 
pan  of  the  state,  of  equal  extent.  . 

Ohio  Company't  purchaec  ia  a  body  of  land  containing  abont  1,500,000  ncres;  including, 
however,  the  donation  tract,  school  lands,  &,c.,  lying  along  the  Ohio  river ;  and  including 
Meigs,  nearly  all  of  Athens,  and  a  considerable  pari  of  Washington  and  Gallia  counties. 
This  tract  was  purchased  of  the  general  govemraenl  in  the  year  1787,  by  Manasseh  Cul- 
ler and  Winthrop  Sargeanl,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  agtuts  for 
the  "  Ohio  company,"  so  called,  which  had  then  been  formed  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  seltlenient  in  ihe  Ohio  country.  Only  964,285  acres  were  ultimately  paid  for, 
and  of  course  patented.  This  body  of  land  was  then  apportioned  out  into  817  shares,  of 
1173  acres  each,  and  a  town  lot  of  one-third  of  an  acre  to  each  share.  These  shares  were 
made  up  to  each  proprietor  in  tracts,  one  of  640  acres,  one  of  262,  one  of  160,  one  of  lOO, 
one  of  8,  and  another  of  3  acres,  besides  the  before  mentioned  town  lot. 

Beades  every  section  16,  set  apart,  as  elsewhere,  for  the  support  of  schools,  every  section 
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39  ifl  approprisifa  for  the  snppori  of  religious  inaiirauons.  In  (iddiiion  to  which  were  also 
granWd  two  Bii  miles  square  townshipB,  for  the  use  of  B  college.  ,  ,     , ,         ,    , 

Bat  unfortunately  for  the  Ohio  company,  owing  lo  their  want  of  topographical  knowledge 
of  the  country,  the  body  of  land  seleeted  by  them,  with  some  partial  eicepUons,  is  the 
moat  hilly  and  sterile  of  any  tract  of  similar  eMeni  in  the  state. 

DoiMWiimiraefiaabody  of  100,000  acres.scl  off  in  the  northern  lunits  of  the  Ohio  com- 
pany's tract  and  granted  to  them  by  congress,  provided  they  should  obtain  one  actual 
Kltler  upon 'each  hundred  acres  thereof,  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant;  and 
that  80  much  of  the  100,000  acres  sforeaaid,  as  shonld  not  thus  be  taken  up,  shail  revert  to 

This  tract  may  in  Borne  respects,  he  considered  o  part  of  the  Ohio  company's  purchase. 
Il  is  situated  in  the  northern  limits  of  Washington  county.  It  lies  in  an  oblong  shape,  ex- 
lendmg  nearly  17  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  7i  from  north  lo  somh. 

Sytimt^  pm-chast,  a  tract  of  311.E82  acres  of  land,  in  the  southwestern  quarter  of  the 
stale,  between  the  Great  and  Little  MUmi  rivers.  It  borders  on  the  Ohio  over  B  distance 
of  27  mUes,  and  extends  so  6r  back  from  the  latter  between  the  two  Miamis,  as  to  include 
ihe  quantity  of  land  jnst  mentioned.  Il  was  patented  to  John  Cleves  Symmes,  in  1794,  ioT 
67  cents  per  acre.  Every  16lh  seelion,  or  square  mile,  in  each  township,  was  reserved  by 
congress  for  the  nse  of  schools,  and  sections  39  for  the  support  of  religious  inslilutioQB, 
beside  15  acres  around  Fort  Washington,  in  Cincinnati,  This  tract  of  country  is  now  one 
of  the  most  valuable  in  the  stale.  , 

Sefugee  tract,  a  body  of  100,000  acres  of  land  granted  by  congress  lo  cerlam  indi- 
viduals who  left  the  British  provinces  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  espoused  the  catise 
of  freedom.  Ii  is  a  narrow  strip  of  country,  4t  miles  broad  from  norih  lo  south,  and  ex- 
tending esstwardly  from  the  Scioto  river  48  miles.  It  has  the  United  States'  XX  ranges 
of  mililary  or  army  lands  norlh,  and  XXII  ranges  of  congress  lands  south.  In  the  weetem 
borders  of  ihia  tract  is  situated  the  town  of  Columbus. 

French  grant,  a  tract  of  24,000  acres  of  land,  bordering  upon  the  Ohio  river,  in  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  Scioto  couniy.  It  was  granted  by  congteea,  in  March,  1795,  lo  a  number 
of  French  families,  who  lost  theh-  lands  at  Gallipolis,  by  invalid  titles.  Twelve  hundred 
acres,  additional,  were  afterwards  granted,  adjoining  ibe  above  mentioned  iracl  at  ilfl 
lower  end,  toward  the  mouth  of  Little  Scioto  river. 

Dohrmaa't  gra»l  is  one  six  mile  square  township,  of  33,040  acres,  granted  lo  Arnold 
Henry  Dohrman,  formerly  a  wealthy  Portuguese  merchant  in  Lisbon,  for  and  in  considera- 
tion of  his  having,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  given  shelter  and  aid  to  the  American 
cmisers  and  vessels  of  war.  '  It  is  located  in  the  southeastern  pari  of  Tuscarawas  county. 

Moravian  Uindt  are  three  several  tracta  of  4000  acres  each,  originally  granted  by  the 
old  eiaitineiital  congress,  July,  1787,  and  confirmed,  by  the  act  of  congress  of  1st  June, 
1796,  to  the  Moravian  brethren  at  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  trust  and  for  the  nse  of 
the  chMalianized  Indians  living  thereon.  They  are  laid  out  in  nearly  square  forms,  on  the 
Muskingum  river,  in  what  is  now  Tuscarawas  county.  They  are  called  by  the  names  of 
the  Shoenbrun,  Gnadenhulten  and  Salem  tracts.  „    ,  , 

Zane'a  tract!  are  three  several  tracts  of  one  mile  square  each—one  on  the  Muskingum, 
which  includes  the  town  of  Zanesville— one  al  the  cross  of  the  Hocking  river,,on  which  the 
town  of  Lancaster  is  laid  out — and  the  third,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  opposite 
ChiUicothe.  They  were  granted  by  congress  to  one  Ebenezer  Zane,  in  May,  1796,  on 
condition  that  he  should  open  a  road  through  them,  from  Wheeling,  m  Virginia,  lo  Maya- 
ville,  in  Kentucky.  ,         ■     ,_ 

There  are  also  three  other  tracts,  of  one  mile  Equate  each,  granted  to  Isaac  Zane,  in  IbB 
¥«ar  1802,  in  consideration  of  his  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  when  a  hoy, 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  living  wiih  them  most  of  his  life;  and  having,  during 
that  lime,  performed  many  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence  toward  the  American  people. 
These  tracts  are  situated  in  Champain  county,  on  King's  creek,  from  three  to  five  milea 
northwest  from  Urbana.  ,      ,  . 

The  Maumee  iand  roads,  are  a  body  of  lands,  averaging  2  miles  vnde,  lymg  along  1 
mile  on  each  side  of  (he  road  from  the  Manmee  river  at  Perrysburg,  to  the  western  hmits 
of  the  Western  Reserve;  a  distance  of  about  46  miles;  and  comprising  nearly  60,000 
acres.  They  were  origmally  granled  by  the  Indian  owners,  at  the  treaty  of  Brownslown 
in  1808,  to  enable  the  United  Slates  lo  make  a  road  on  ihe  hne  just  mentioned.  The 
general  government  never  moved  in  the  business,  until  February,  1823,  when  con gre» 
passed  an  act,  making  over  the  aforesaid  lands  to  the  stale  of  Ohio  ;  provided  she  wonid, 
within  4  years  thereafter,  make  and  keep  in  repau-,  a  good  road  throughout  the  aforesaid 
rome  of  46  miles.  This  road  the  state  govenunent  haa  already  made ;  and  ohtMued 
jOBSeseion,  and  sold  iitoat  of  the  land. 
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Turnpike  laadf,  ate  forty-nine  acclions,  amounling  to  3I3f>0  acre?,  aitualed  along  ibe 
weslem  side  of  the  ColumbuB  and  Sandusky  turnpike,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Seneca, 
Crnwlbrd  and  Marion  counties.  They  were  originaUy  granted  by  an  act  of  coneress,  on 
the  3d  ol  Match,  1827,  and  mote  speeiiically  by  a  eapplementary  act,  the  yeat  foiiowing. 
The  coiisidetaiions  for  which  these  lands  wete  granted,  were  that  the  mail  alages  and  all 
troops  and  properly  of  the  United  States,  which  should  ever  be  moved  and  transported  along 
thia  road,  shall  pass  free  from  toll. 

The  Ohio  eaaiil  lands,  ate  lands  granted  by  congress  K 
structing  her  eitenaive  canals.  These  lands  comprise  ovc 
portion  of  which  is  now  (1347)  in  market. 

School  Lands.  By  compaet  between  the  United  States  and  the  state  of  Ohio,  when  the 
latter  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  it  was  stipulated,  for  and  in  consideration  that  the 
stale  of  Ohio  should  never  tni  the  congress  lands  ;  nndi  after  they  should  have  been  sold 
5  years ;  and  in  consideration  that  the  poblio  lands  would  thereby  more  readily  sell,  that 
the  one  thittyaulh  patt  of  all  the  tetritcry  included  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  should 
be  set  apart,  for  the  support  of  common  schools  theteia.  And,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
at  lands,  which  should,  in  point  of  quality  of  soil  be  on  an  average  with  the  whole  land  in 
the  country  ;  they  decreed  that  it  should  be  selected,  by  lot,  in  small  tracM  each,  lo  wit : 
that  it  should  consiat  of  section  number  16,  let  that  section  be  good  or  bad,  in  every  town- 
ship of  congress  hinds;  also  in  the  Ohio  company,  and  in  Spumes'  purchases;  all  of 
which  townships  are  composed  of  36  sections  each ;  and  for  the  United  States'  military 
lands,  and  Connecticut  Reserve;  a  number  of  quarter  townships,  Sj  miles  square  each 
(being  the  sraallest  public  sorveys  therein,  then  made,)  should  be  selected  l^  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  in  ditTerent  places  throughout  the  United  States'  military  trad ;  equivalent 
in  quantity,  to  the  one  thirly-si^tth  part  of  those  two  tracts  respectively.  And  for  the 
Virginia  military  tract,  congress  enacted  that  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  the  one  thirty- 
sixth  part  of  the  estimated  quantity  of  land  contained  therein,  should  be  selected  by  lot  in 
what  was  then  called  the  "  New  Purchase,"  m  quarter  township  tracts  of  3  miles  square 
each.  Most  of  these  selections  wete  accordingly  made :  but,  in  some  instances  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  officers  conducting  the  sales,  or  from  some  other  cause,  a  few  sectiona 
16  have  been  sold ;  in  which  case,  congress,  when  applied  to,  have  genctBlly  granted 
other  lands  in  lien  thereof;  as  for  instance,  no  section  16  was  reserved  in  Montgomery 
township,  in  which  Columbus  is  situated  ;  and  congress,  afterwards  granted  therefor,  sec- 
tion 21,  in  the  township  cornering  thereon  to  the  southeast. 

College  tojBnehipa,  are  three  6  miles  square  townships,  granted  by  congress ;  two  of 
them  to  the  Ohio  company,  for  the  use  of  a  college  to  be  established  within  their  purchase, 
and  one  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Symmee'  purchase. 

Ministerial  Lands.  In  both  the  Ohio  company  and  in  Symmes'  purchase,  every  section 
29,  (equal  lo  one  thitty-siith  part  of  every  township,)  is  reserved,  as  a  permanent  fund  for 
the  support  of  a  settled  minister.  As  the  purchasers  of  these  two  tracts  came  frofti  parts 
of  the  union  where  it  was  customary  and  deemed  necessary  to  have  a  tegulat  settled  eler- 
gyinan  in  every  town,  they  therefore  stipulated  in  their  origmal  putchase,  that  a  permanent 
fund,  in  land,  should  thus  be  set  apan  for  this  purchase.  In  no  other  part  of  the  state,  other 
than  in  these  two  purchases,  are  any  lands  set  apart  for  this  object. 

Salt  Sections.  Neat  the  centre  of  what  is  now  Jackson  county,  congress  originally  re- 
served from  sale,  thirty-six  sections,  or  one  six  mile  square  townsJiip,  around  and  inclu- 
duig  what  was  called  the  Scioto  salt  licks;  also  one  quarter  of  a  5  ra!le  square  township  in 
what  la  now  Delaware  county ;  in  all,  forty-two  and  a  quarter  sections,  or  37,040  acres. 

n f 5softhe28lh  of  December,  1624,  the  legislature  of  Ohio  was  authori- 

"0  apply  the  proceeds  thereof  to  such  literary  purposes,  as  said 
;  but  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENT, 


Arthur  St.  Clait,  Governor. 

Samuel  H.  Parsons,  James  M.  Vamum,  John  Cleves  Symmes,  Judges. 
Wmthtup  Satgeant,  Sectelary.    WilHam  H.  Harrison  was  subsequently  appointad  m»- 
relary  of  the  territory;  he  was  afterwards  elected  delegate  lo  congress. 
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ADDENDA. 
GOVERNORS  OF  THE  STATE, 


Edward  Tiffin,  elected  and  sworn,  3d  March, 
Thomas  Kirker,"  (acting  governor  part  of  the  year,) 
Samuel  Hunltngton,  elected  and  sworn  in,    . 
Return  J,  Meigs,         do.  do.     . 

Olhniel  Loolter,*  {acting  governor  part  of  the  year,) 

Thomas  Worthinglon,  elected 

Eihnn  Allen  Brown,         do 

Allen  Trimble,"  (acting  governor  part  of  lh%yearj  . 
Jeremiah  Morrow,  elected,  .... 

Allen  Trimble,  do 

Dancan  McArthnr,      do 

Robert  Lucas,  do 

Joseph  Vance,  do 

Wilson  Shannon,         do 

Thomas  Corwin,  do 

Wilson  Shannon.         do 

Thog.  W.  Bartley,»  (acting  governor,) 

Mordeoai  Bartley,  elected, 

William  Bebb,  do 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONVENTION, 


B  29rH, 1803. 

Edwabd  TiFFiB,  President  and  representative  from  the  counlf  of  Rosa, 

Adama  CouiKy.— Joseph  Darlinlon,  Israel  Donalson  and  Thomas  Kitker. 

Bebnent  County. — James  Caldwell  and  Elijah  Woods, 

Clermont  County. — Philip  Gntch  and  James  Sargent. 

Fairjield  County. — Henry  Abrams  and  Emanuel  Carpenter. 

HttmiUon  County. — John  W.  Browne,  Charles  Willing  Byrd,  Francis  Dunlavy,  William 
Gofbtth,  John  Kitebel,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  John  Paul,  John  Riley,  John  Smith  and  Joha 
Wilson. 


Boss  County. — Michael  Baldwin,  J 
TrimbuU  County. —DaviA  Abbott 
WatUnglon  Co un/ j(,~EphrBim  Ci 

fiis  Putnam. 

Thomas  Scott,  secretary  of  the  convention. 
The  foUowing  emhraces  the  Dames  of  all  tlic 

of  Representatives,  who  have  from  time  to  time 

in  the  National  Congress. 


I  Gtuhb,  Nathaniel  Massie  and  T,  Worthington. 

Samuel  Huntingion, 

Benjamin  Ives  Giliman,  Jolm  M'Intire  and  Ku- 


SENATORS  OF  CONGRESS. 


William  Allen, 

1837-49 

1822-95 

Jacob  Bumel, 

1828-31 

Benjamin  Ruggles, 

1815-33 

John  Smith, 

3803-08 

Thomas  Corwm, 

1845-51 

1839-45 

1831-37 

Edward  Tiffin, 

1807-09 

S,  Griswold, 

1809-09 

William  H.  Harrison, 
Joseph  Kerr, 

1825-28 
1814-15 

Thomas  Wortlnngton,    \^^^^ 

Return  J,  Meigs, 

1808-10 

•Those  marked  with  a  Bl 

ar.werepreaiden 

3  of  the  senate,  who  were. 

by  the  constitutioD, 

governors  for  short  periods 
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REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS. 


John  Alejtandtr. 

lSI3-i7 

A.  Loomia, 

1837-38 

J.  Alexander,  jr.. 

1637-39 

Robert  T-  Lyde, 

1833-35 

WilUam  AJIen, 

1833-35 

Samson  Mason, 

1835-43 

John  W-  Allen, 

1837-41 

Joshua  Malhiot, 

1841-43 

S.  J.  Andrews, 

1841^3 

James  Matlhewa, 

1841-tS 

Levi  Barber, 

<  1817-19 

Duncan  M' Arthur, 

1893-25 

[  1891-23 

W.  C.  M'Causlen, 

-45 

Mordeeai  Bar.ley. 

1B23-31 

J.  J.  M'DoweU, 

1843-i7 

Ressia  Beall, 

1813-15 

John  M'Lean, 

1813-16 

PhUeraon  Beechet, 

>  1817491 

William  M'Lene, 

1893-99 

\  1823-29 

Jeremiah  WLena, 

1833-37 

James  M.  EeU. 

1833-35 

WilUam  M'Millan, 

1800-01 

WilliEm  K.  Bond, 

1B35-41 

William  Mcdill, 

1839-43 

J.  BrinckerhofT, 

1843-47 

Robert  Mitchell, 

1833-35 

Henry  Brush, 

1819-ai 

Calvary  Morris, 

1837-43 

James  Caldwell, 

1813-17 

Joseph  Morris, 

1843-47 

John  W.  Campbell, 

1817-27 

(  1803-13 

David  Chambers, 

1891-23 

Jeremiah  Morrow, 

I  1841^ 

John  Chaney. 

1833-39 

Francis  Muhlenberg, 

1828- 

David  Clendenin, 

1815-17 

(  1839-41 

Charlea  G,  Coffin, 

1838-39 

Isaac  Pariah, 

i         -47 

Eleutheroa  Cooke, 

1831-33 

John  Patterson, 

■   1893-25 

Thomas  Corwin, 

1831-10 

William  Patterson, 

1833-3& 

Benjamin  S.  Cowsn, 

1841-43 

E.  D.  Potter, 

-45 

Joseph  H,  Crane, 

1899-37 

Augustus  L-  Perril, 

-47 

William  Creighton, 

S  1813-17 
}  1897-33 

N.  G.  Pendleton, 
Joseph  Ridgeway, 

1841-43 
1837-43 

John  D.  Cummiogs, 

-A7 

Thomas  R.  Ross, 

1819-95 

Frais  A.  Canningham, 

-47 

Joseph  M,  Root, 

-J7 

John  Davenport, 
Ezra  Dean, 

1897-59 
1841^5 

William  Russell, 

I  1827-33 
)  1841-43 

Columbus  Delano, 

-47 

William  Sawyer, 

1843-17 

William  Doane, 

1839-« 

R.  C.  Schcnck. 

1843-47 

J  1837-41 

Thomas  Shannon, 

1826-27 

\         -45 

Matthias  Shepler, 

1837-39 

James  J.  Faran, 

-41 

James  Shields, 

1899-31 

Paul  Fearing, 

1801-03 

John  Sloane, 

1819-29 

James  Find  lay. 

1895-33 

Jonathan  Sloane, 

1833-37 

Elias  Florence, 

-45 

David  Spaogler, 

1833-37 

George  Fries, 

-47 

William  SUnberry, 

1897-33 

James  W,  Gazley, 
Joshua  R.  Giddings, 

1833-25 
1839-47 

D.  A.  Starkweather, 

i  1839-41 
1  1845-47 

Patrick  G,  Goode, 

1837-43 

Samuel  Siokeley, 

1841-43 

1899-31 

Bellamy  Slorer, 

1835-37 

Thomas  L.  Hamer, 

1833-39 

Henry  Swearingen, 

1839-41 

Alexander  Harper, 

1837-47 

George  Sweeney, 

1839-43 

William  H.  Harrison, 

*  1799-1800 

Henry  Si,  John, 

1843-47 

>  1816-1819 

Jonathan  Taylor, 

1839-11 

John  Hastings, 

1839-43 

( 1825-27 

Simuel  Herrick, 

1817-91 

John  Thompson, 

I  1829-37 

Peter  Hitchcock, 

1817-19 

Joseph  Vance, 

(  1821-35 

Eliaa  Howell. 

1835-37 

i  1843-17 

William  H,  Hanler, 

1837-39 

J.  J.  Vanmeter, 

-45 

William  W.  Irvin, 
David  Jennings, 

1829-33 
1825-96 

Samuel  F.  Vinton, 

(  1893-37 
1843^7 

P.  B.  Johnson, 

-i5 

Taylor  Webster, 

1833-39 

Benjamin  Jones, 

1833-37 

D.  R.  Tilden, 

1843-4T 

William  Kennon 

(  1899-33 

Allen  G,  Sherman 

-A7 

( 1835-37 

John  B.  Weller, 

1839-45 

James  Kilbourne, 

1813-17 

Elisha  Whittlesey, 

1823-39 

Daniel  Kiigore, 

1835-39 

William  Wilson, 

1823-27 

Humphrey  H.  Leavitt, 

1831-34 

John  Woods, 

1825-29 

D.  P.  Ltadbener, 

1837-41 

John  C.  Wright, 

1623-39 
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CLARK  COUNTY.* 

IViere  are  three  old  men  now  living  in  this  county,  viz.,  John 
Humphries,  David  Lowry  and  Griffith  Foos,  from  whom  we  have 
gathered  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  eariy  history  of 
Springfield,  and  also  some  incidents  connected  with  the  first  settle- 
ments made  in  the  vicinity.  Messrs.  ■Humphries,  Lowry  and  Foos, 
are  all  men  of  great  respectability,  and  are  well  known  to  all  the 
early  settlers  of  this  region  of  Ohio.  ,        „^ 

John  Humphries  is  now  83  years  of  age,  David  Lowry  abont  77, 
and  Griffith  Foos  ahout  75.  .  l  r^  i 

John  Humphries  came  to  what  is  now  Clark  county  with  General 
Simon  Kenton,  in  1799;  with  them  emigrated  six  famdies  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  made  the  first  settlement  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  is 
now  Springfield,  north  of  the  ground  on  which  was  afterwards  located 
the  town.  At  this  time,  he  is  the  only  survivor  of  those  of  his 
companions  and  associates  who  were  at  the  time  heads  ol  lamilies. 
Mr.  Humphries  speaks  of  a  fort  which  was  erected  on  Mad  river, 
two  miles  from  the  site  of  Springfield  ;  this  fort  contained  within  its 
pickets  14  cabins,  and  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  common  secu- 
rity against  the  Indians.  . 

David  Lowry  came  into  Ohio  in  the  spring  of  1795.  He  built  tbe 
first  flat  boat,  to  use  his  own  language,  "that  ever  navigated  the 
Great  Miami  river  from  Davton  down,  which  was  m  the  year  1800. 
He  took  the  same  boat  to  New  Orieans,  laden  with  pickled  pork, 
500  venison  hams,  and  bacon.  Lowry,  with  one  Jonathan  Donnel^ 
made  the  second  settlement  within  what  is  now  the  limits  ot  t^lark 
county  i  Demint's  was  the  third  settlement.  The  first  com  crop 
raised  in  the  neighborhood  of  Springfield  was  in  1796.  Two  men, 
whose  names  were  Krebs  and  Brown,  cultivated  the  crop.  Lowry 
hunted  for  the  party  while  they  were  engaged  in  tending  the  crop  ; 
the  ground  occupied  was  about  3  miles  west  of  the  site  ot  bpring- 
iield.  He  raised  a  crop  of  corn  the  ensmng  year,  and  also  accom- 
panied the  party  that  surveyed  and  laid  out  the  first  road  from 
Dayton  to  Springfield.  He  and  Jonathan  Donnell  killed,  m  one 
season,  in  their  settlement,  17  bears,  and  in  the  course  of  his  hie, 
he  states  he  has  killed  1000  deer;  and  that  he  once  shot  a  she  bear 
and  2  cubs  in  less  than  three  minutes.  , 

Griftth  Foos,  with  several  other  persons,  came  into  what  is  now 
Springfield,  in  the  month  of  March,  1801.  They  were  in  search  of 
aTiealthy  region,  having  become  wearied  with  the  sick  y  condition 
of  the  Scioto  valley.  The  laying  off  what  is  now  called  the  old 
town  of  Springfield,  was  commenced  March  17th,  1801.  Mr.  Foos 
commenced  the  first  public  house  ever  kept  in  the  place  ;  it  was  a 
log  house,  situated  on  the  lot  directly  opposite  to  the  National  hotel, 
now  kept  by  William  Werden.     He  opened  his  house  in  June,  1801, 

•  Communicated  by  s  resident  of  Springfield. 
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and  continued  it  without  intermission  until  the  10th  of  May,  1814. 
He  states  tliat  he  and  his  party  were  4^  days  getting  from  Franklin- 
ton,  on  the  Scioto,  to  Springfield,  a  distance  of  forty-two  miles.  In 
crossing  Big  Darby,  they  were  obliged  to  carry  all  their  goods  on 
liorseback,  and  then  to  drag  their  wagon  across  with  ropes,  while 
some  of  the  party  swam  by  the  side  of  the  wagon  to  prevent  it  from 
upsetting.  In  ]807,in  consequence  of  the  alarm  which  the  neigh- 
borhood felt  on  account  of  the  Indians,  Mr.  Foos'  house  was  turned 
into  a  fort.  This  was  the  first  building  erected  in  the  place.  Saml. 
Simonton  erected  the  first  frame  house  in  the  county  in  1807.  Wm. 
Koss  built  the  first  brick  house,  which  is  still  standing  on  the  se. 
corner  of  South  and  Market  streets. 

These  early  settlers  represent  the  county  at  that  day  as  being  very 
beautiful.  North  of  the  site  of  Springfield,  for  14  miles,  upon  the 
land  -which  is  now  thick  with  woods,  there  could  not,  from  1801  to 
1809,  have  been  found  a  sufficiency  of  poles  to  have  made  hoops  for 
a  meat  cart.  The  forest  consisted  of  large  trees,  with  no  under- 
growth, and  the  ground  was  finely  sodded. 

Mr.  Griffith  Foos  speaks  of  an  old  hunter  by  the  name  of  James 
Smith,  from  Kentucky,  who  was  at  his  house  in  1810,  who  stated 
that  he  was  in  this  neighborhood  fif^y  years  previously  with  the 
Indians,  and  that  up  the  prairie,  ne.  of  the  town  of  Springfield,  they 
started  some  buffalo  and  elk. 

The  first  house  of  worship  built  in  Springfield  was  in  1811 :  one 
man  gave  the  ground — Foos  gave  a  handsome  young  horse  ($10)  to- 
wards hewing  the  logs  and  preparing  the  shingles.  It  was  a  place 
of  worship  free  to  all  denominations,  and  was  built  right  south  of  a 
public  house  which  stands  directly  west  of  Mill  run,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  national  road. 

The  early  settlers  were  unequalled  for  their  kindness,  honesty  and 
hospitality.  Mr.  Foos  says,  that,  at  his  raising,  there  were  present 
40  men  before  breakfast,  and  from  a  distance  of  from  7  to  10  miles ; 
and  Lowry  says,  that  at  Isaac  Zane's  raising,  there  were  persons 
from  40  miles  distance. 


DEFIANCE  COUNTY. 

The  annexed  description  of  the  settlement  at  the  junction* of  the 
Auglaize  with  the  Maumee  about  the  year  1792,  is  from  the  narra- 
tive of  O.  M.  Spencer ; 

On  this  high  ground,  (since  the  sils  of  Fori  Defi 
1794,)  extending  from  the  Maumee  a  quarter  of  a  i 

dred  yards  in  width,  was  an  open  apace,  on  the  wesc  and  south  of  which  were  oak  woods, 
with  hazel  undergrowth.  Within  this  opening,  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  pomt,  on  the 
Bleep  high  bank  of  the  Auglaize,  were  five  or  sii  cabins  and  log  houses,  inhabited  princi- 
pally by  Indian  traders.  The  rnost  northerly,  a  large  hewed  log  house,  divided  below  into 
three  apartments,  was  occupied  as  a  warehouse,  store,  and  dwelhng,  by  George  Ironside, 
.be  most  wealthy  and  influential  of  the  traders  on  the  point.    Next  to  his  were  the  houMB 
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gether  a  very  handsome  landscape. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 


The  following  article  respecting  Delaware  County,  was  commu- 
nicated for  this  work  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Mann,  of  Delaware : 
1^1  .^»  ..n„m«  seal  was  laid  out  in  1808,  by  Col.  Moaee  Byibe,  and  Hon.  Ifenty 

tavern.    The  prin- 
imilli,  Elder  Jacob 


=,rS.fr;r.li».%*;',5r£;.rDT'ra:rLt,7sS^ 


preacher,)  'I'homas  Buiier,  ana  im  v,aii^.."=..     —  ■■■-  -. 
wa,,r.cttdilio<n.ninsM,by™nUinke,on  w«»r  ,  ^^^  ^^^.^l^  ^j 

teoroSl."   V  Melhodl,,.  oon,n,onood  th.  "^t  """B  J»~J"/,«f;  "J-i*. 

"3  hon.0,  bn,  it  »a.  not  Unl.b.J  for  KvenI  yoan.     Tte  old  ='""¥"  °' *"'*''?!;. 

5£i  .ndlio  EnlKopalan.  wo,,  bnilt  In  1825,  n|»n  th.  mo.  on  wbioh  ■'■'>  P™"!!J": 

S?diliS,..X«.di.  1845.     Th.SdP,»by»,i.n  oinjoh...  „.cn,d  ,n  1844,  th. 

new  Methodist  churcli  in  1846,  and  the  Lutheran  church  m  18J5. 

The  town  now  contains  4  taverns,  one,  the  Hinton  House,  he- 

i„g  among  the  largest  in  Ohio,  having  overlOO  rooms,  8  dry  goods 

Itores,  3  frug  stores,  1  shoe  store,  1  confecfon.ry  and  variety  store 
and  2  small  groceries ;  2  Divisions  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  1  Odd 
Mow"  LoSge,  I  Masonic  Society,  2  printing  offices  from  wh.eh 
Slweekirthe«0!ent.n8yGa»«e,MWhig,)byA^ 
and  the  "  Loco  Foco,"  (Dem.,  by  George  F.  Stayman.  1  he  latter 
commeneed  in  1845,  the  former  in  1821,  by  Hon.  E.  Griswold  then 
called  the  "Delaware  Patron  and  Frankhn  Chronicle.  Jhe  first 
mner  in  town  was  published  in  1818,  by  Rev.  J.  Drake  and  Jos.  b. 
EL  Delaware  also  contains  2  saw  mills,  1  floumg  mJI,  loll 
mi°f»d  the  woollen  factory  of  Micssrs.  Howard  ■^.S^^P,  carrying 
on  quite  an  extensive  business ;  8  lawyers,  7  physic  ans  a  f»«  q»°ta 
"  mechanics,  275  dwellings,  and  about  2000  inhabitants,  including 
Sou*  Delaware,  which  prVly  ^'""S'  «■;  ".  ">oug,  "f  ""^ 
in  the  corporation.  The  Delaware  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  nOOfiOO 
is  a  branch  of  the  State  Bank.  A  bank  was  opened  in  1812 J," 
faihno  to  gel  a  charter  the  next  winter,  it  wound  up,  redeemmg  all 
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its  notes ;  and  during  the  same  year,  a  swindling  concern,  called  the 
"  Scioto  Exporting  Co."  was  started  by  a  posse  of  counterfeiters, 
who  drew  in  some  others,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  citizens  be- 
fore they  could  get  a  large  amount  of  paper  afloat. 

Ohio  We9leya\  University  was  chartered  in  1843,  and  the  pre- 
paratory department  opened  the  following  year,  and  the  college 
regularlv  organized  in  the  fall  of  1845.  The  present  faculty  con- 
sists of  Rev.  Edward  Thomson,  M.  D.,  president  and  professor  of 
moral  science  and  belleslettres ;  Rev.  Frederick  Merrick,  A.  M., 
prof,  natural  science ;  Rev.  Herman  M.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  prof,  an- 
cient languages  and  literature ;  Rev.  L.  D.  M'Cabe,  prol;  mathe- 
matics ;  William  G.  Williams,  A.  B.,  principal  of  preparatory  de- 
partment, and  E.  C.  Merrick,  A.  B.,  assistant.  The  college  library 
consists  of  over  1000  volumes,  obtained  by  donations,  and  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  Connected  with  it  is  a  cabinet  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, in  which  are  several  splendid  specimens  of  artistical  skill. 
The  laboratory  will  this  year  be  supplied  with  ample  chemical  and 
phdosophical  apparatus.  There  are  two  literary  societies  connected 
with  the  mstitution,  each  of  which  has  a  hall  with  suitable  furniture, 
and  a  small  library.  The  tuition  is  $30  in  the  college,  and  $20  in 
the  preparatory  department.  ,^ 

Endowment.— This  imiverBiiy  received  nolhing  from  government,  but  originatfd  in  tha 
liberality  of  the  cUMna  of  Delaware,  embracing  all  denominationa,  who  donated  the  build- 
ing and  ten  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $10,000.  Five  acres  adjoining,  including  the  Prea- 
idenl'a  house,  at  $5,000-a  fkrm  near  Marion,  at  $lfl,00(l— other  lands  at  S2,000,  and 
notes  $45,000,  all  obtained  by  Bubscripiion,  making  a  lolal  amount  of  $73  000  These 
Bcholarship  notes  were  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  sWte.  each  one  hundred  dollars  en- 
tilhng  the  debtor  to  five  years  tuition,  the  interest  payable  annuaUy.  Last  year  the  receipts 
were,  mtercst  on  notes,  $a,500,  rent  of  form,  $300,  tuition,  $1,000;  total,  $3,800.  Ex- 
penses  for  professors'  salaries,  $3^50.  A  new  and  elegant  chapel  of  limestone  is  now 
erccUQg,  and  wdl  be  finished  in  184S.  Its  cost  is  to  be  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
small  Bvo.  volume  of  onginal  sermons,  45  in  number,  by  the  elder  Methodist  ministers  It 
has  just  issued  from  the  press,  {June,  1647,)  and  the  first  edition  of  5000  vols,  sold  in  ax 
weeks-  This  manifestation  of  spirit,  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  first  annual  cata- 
logue exhibits  an  array  of  163  pupils,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  institution  is  des- 
tined to  flourish  remarkably.  It  must  be  so,  as  this  is  the  only  college  in  the  state  under 
the  control  of  the  Methodists,  who  in  the  same  hounds  number  150/100  commanicants 
just  being  properly  awakened  in  the  important  cause  of  education.  ' 

History. — The  first  settlement  in  the  county  was  made  May  1st 
180i,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Olentangy,  five  miles  below  Delaware' 
by  Nathan  Carpenter  and  Avery  Powers,  from  Chemango  county^ 
N.  Y.  Carpenter  brought  his  family  with  him,  and  built  the  first 
cabin  near  where  the  farm  house  now  stands.  Powers'  family  came 
out  towards  fall,  but  he  had  been  out  the  year  before  to  explore  the 
country  and  select  the  location.  In  April,  1803,  Thomas  Ceiler, 
with  Josiah  McKinney,  from  Franklin  county.  Pa.,  moved  in  and' 
settled  two  miles  lower  down,  and  in  the  fall  of  1803,  Henry  Perry 
from  Wales,  commenced  a  clearing  and  put  up  a  cabin  in  Radnor' 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  south  of  Delhi.  In  the  spring  of  1804  Aaron' 
John,  and  Ebenezer  Welch,  (brothers,)  and  Capt.  Leonard  Monroe' 
Jrom  Ciienango,  N.  Y.,  settled  in  Carpenter's  neighborhood,  and  the 
next  fall  Col.  Byxbe  and  his  company,  from  Berkshire,  Mass.,  settled 
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on  Alum  creek,  and  named  their  township  Berkshire.  The  settle- 
ment at  Norton,  bv  William  Drake,  and  Nathaniel  Wyatt;  Lewis 
settlement,  in  Berlin,  and  the  one  at  Westfield,  followed  soon  after. 
In  1804,  Carpenter  built  the  first  mill  in  the  county,  where  the  fac- 
tory of  Gun,  Jones,  &  Co.  now  stands.  It  was  a  saw  mill,  with  a 
small  pair  of  stones  attached,  made  of  boulders,  or  "  nigger  heads, 
as  they  are  commonly  called.  It  could  only  grind  a  few  bushels  a 
day,  but  still  it  was  i  great  advantage  to  the  settlers.  When  the 
county  was  organized,  in  1808,  the  following  officers  were  elected, 
Tiz. :  Avery  pSwers,  John  "Welch  and  Ezekiel  Brown,  commission- 
ers. Rev.  Jacob  Drake,  treasurer.  Dr.  Reuben  Lamb,  recorder, 
and  Azariah  Root,  surveyor.  The  officers  of  court  were  Judge 
Bell,  of  Chillicothe,  president,  Josiah  M'Kiimey,  Thomas  Browil 
and  Moses  Byibe,  associate  judges;  Ralph  Osborn,  prosecuting  at- 
torney, Solomon  Smith,  sheriff,  and  Moses  Byxbe,  jr.,  clerk.  Ihe 
first  session  was  held  in  a  Uttle  cabin  that  stood  north  ol  the  sulphur 
spring.  The  grand  jury  sat  under  a  cherry  tree,  and  the  petit  jury 
in  a  cluster  of  bushes  on  another  part  of  the  lot,  with  their  consta- 
bles at  a  considerable  distance  to  keep  off  intruders. 

JSIoeli-liouset.—This  being  a  border  county,  during  the  last  war, 
danger  was  apprehended  from  the  Indians,  and  a  block-house  was 
built  in  1812,  at  Norton,  and  another,  still  standing  on  Alum  creek, 
7  miles  E  from  Delaware;  and  the  present  dwelling  of  L.  H. 
Cowles  Esq.  Ne.  corner  of  Main  and  William  streets,  was  con- 
verted into  a  temporary  stockade.  During  the  war  this  county  fur- 
nished a  company  of  cavalry,  that  served  several  short  campaigns 
as  volunteers,  under  Capt.  Blias  Murray,  and  several  entire  compa- 
nies of  infantry  were  called  out  from  here  at  different  times  by  Gov. 
Meigs,  but  the  county  never  was  invaded.  „,      T^    i     i-        a 

ffrak'i  Defeat.— Aliar  Hull's  surrender,  Capt.  Wm.  Drake  formed 
a  company  of  Rangers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  to  protect 
the  frontier  from  marauding  bands  of  Indians  who  then  had  nothing 
to  restrain  them  ;  and  when  Lower  Sandusky  jyas  threatened  witli 
attack,  this  company,  with  great  alacrity  obeyed  the  call  to  march 
to  its  defence.  They  encamped  the  first  mght  a  few  miles  beyond 
the  outskirts  of  the  settlement.  In  those  days  the  captain  was  a 
great  wag,  and  naturally  very  fond  of  sport,  and  bemg  withal  desi- 
fou!  of  testing  the  courage  of  his  men,  after  they  had  all  got  asleep 
he  slipped  into  the  bushes  at  some  distance,  and  discharging  his  gun, 
rushed  towards  the  camp  yelling  Indians!  Indians  I  with  all  his 
might.  The  sentinels,  supposing  the  alarm  to  proceed  from  one  ot 
their  number,  joined  in  the  cry  and  ran  to  quarters ;  the  men  sprang 
to  their  feet  in  complete  confusion,  and  the  courageous  attempted  to 
form  on  the  ground  designated  the  night  before  in  case  of  attack ; 
but  the  first  lieutenant,  thinking  there  was  more  safety  in  depending 
upon  legs  than  arms,  took  to  his  heels  and  dashed  into  the  woods. 
Seeing  the  consternation  and  impending  disgrace  of  his  compaliy. 
the  captain  quickly  proclaimed  the  hoax  and  ordered  a  halt,  but  the 
lieutenant's  frightened  imagination  converted  every  sound  into  In- 
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dian  yells  and  the  sanguinary  war-whoop,  and  the  louder  the  captain 
shouted,  llie  faster  he  ran,  till  the  sounds  sank  away  in  the  distance, 
and  lie  supposed  the  captain  and  his  adherents  had  succumbed  to  the 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife.     Supposing  he  had  been  asleep  a 
lew  minutes  only,  he  took  the  moon  for  his  guide  and  flew  for  home, 
out  having  had  time  to  gain  the  western  horizon  she  led  him  in  the 
.      wrong  direction,  and  after  breaking  down  sapplings  and  running 
through  brush  some  ten  miles  through  the  woods,  he  reached  Radno? 
settlement  just  at  daybreak,  bare-headed  and  with  his  garments  flow- 
ing m  a  thoiisand  streams.     The  people,  roused  hurriedly  from  their 
slumber,  and  horhfled  with  his  report  that  the  whole  company  was 
massacred  but  him  who  alone  had  escaped,  began  a  geieral  and 
rapid  flight.     Each  conveyed  the  tidings  to  his  neighbor,  and  iust 
alter  sunrise  they  came  rushing  through  Delaware,  mostly  on  horse- 
back, many  m  wagons,  and  some  on  foot,  presenting  all  those  gro- 
tesque appearances  that  frontier  settlers  naturally  would,  suppolmg 
the  Indians  close  m  their  rear.     Many  anecdotes  are  told,  amusinS 
now  to  us  who  cannot  realize  their  feelings,  that  eihibit  the  varW 
hues  ot   courag-e  and  trepidation  characterizing  different  persons, 
and  also  show  that  there  is  no  difference  between  real  and  supposed 
danger,  and  yet  those  actuated  by  the  latter  seldom  receive  the  sym- 
pathies ot  their  fellows.     One  family,  named  Penry,  drove  jo  fast  that 
they  bounced  a  little  boy,  two  or  three  years  old,  out  of  the  wagon 
near  ilela ware,  and  did  not  miss  him  till  thev  had  gone  five  or  sii  miles 
on  their  way  to  Worthington,  and  then  upon  consultation  concluded 
It  was  too  late  to  recover  him  amid  such  imminent  danger,  and  so 
yielded  hmi  up  as  a  painful  sacrifice  1     But  the  little  fellow  found 
protection  from  others,  and  is  now  living  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county      One  woman,  in  the  confusion  of  hurrying  ofl;  forgot  her 
babe  till  after  starting,  and  ran  back  to  get  it,  but  being  peSuliarly 
absent  mmded  she  caught  np  a  stick  of  wood  from  the  cKunney  cor- 
ner and  hastened  off,  leaving  her  child  again  quietly  sleeping  in  the 
cradle  I     A  large  portion  of  the  people  fled  to  WorthmgtSn,  and 
H  ranklinton  and  some  kept  on  to  Chiilicothe.     In  Delawatl,  the  men 
who  could  be  spared  from  conveying  away  their  families,  or  who 
had  none,  rallied  for  defence,  and  sent  scouts  to  Norton  to  reconnoi- 
tre, where  they  found  the  people  quietly  engaged  in  their  ordinary 
avocations,  having  received  a  message  from  the  captain  ;  but  it  was 
too  late  to  save  the  other  settlements  from  a  precipitate  flight.     Upon 
the  whole  it  was  quite  an  injury  to  the  county,  as  a  large  amount 
ol  produce  was  lost  from  the  intrusion  of  cattle  and  the  want  of 
hands  to  harvest  it  i  many  of  the  people  being  slow  in  returning 
and  some  never  did.     Capt.  Drake,  with  hi.  company,  marched  on 
to  bandusky,  to  execute  the  duty  assigned  him,  without  knowing  the 
effect  produced  m  his  rear.     He  has  since  been  associate  iudgef  and 
hlled  severa  other  offices  in  the  county,  and  is  still  living,  respected 
by  his  neighbors,  and  characterized  by  hospitality  and  good  humor 
and  his  strong  penchant  for  anecdote  and  fun. 
^flrjy  Customs,— I  leam  from  llie  old  pionMrs  liiat  during  the  early  period  of  the  county 
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ADDENDA.  »>'* 

the  people  were  in  a  condition  of  complete  Eocinl  equalUv  ,  no  aristocrat  c  di9tinctioofl 
were  Ihouglil  cf  in  eocieiy,  and  the  tiral  line  of  demarkalnn  draan  wis  to  sparate  the 
very  bad  from  the  general  ma-s  Their  panics  were  for  raiBings  and  log  roliinga  and  the 
labor  being  finished,  ihcir  sports  usually  were  ehoot  ng  and  gymnaelic  etercieca  with  IhB 
men,  and  convivial  amusemenlB  among  the  women  ,  no  pnnctilioua  formality,  nor  igiiobl* 
aping  the  fashions  of  licentious  Paris,  marred  their  aBsembliea,  but  all  were  happy  and  en-  * 
joyed  ihemselved  in  seeing  others  so.  The  rich  and  ihe  poor  dressed  alike  ;  the  men  gen- 
erally weatiii"  hnnting  shirts  and  buckskin  pants,  and  the  women  aUired  in  coarse  fabric! 
jirodiiced  by  iheir  own  hands ;  such  was  iheir  common  and  holiday  dress;  and  if  a  fair 
damsel  wished  a  superb  dress  for  her  bridal  day,  her  highest  aspiration  was  to  obtain  a 
common  American  cotton  check.  The  latter,  which  now  sells  for  a  shilling  a  yard,  then 
cost  one  dollar,  and  five  yards  was  deemed  an  ample  pattern  ;  silks,  satins,  and  fancy 
goods,  thoc  now  inflate  our  vanity  and  deplete  our  purses,  were  not  then  even  dreamed  of. 
The  cabins  were  famished  in  the  same  style  of  simplicity  ;  the  bedstead  was  home-made, 
and  often  consisted  of  forked  sticks  driven  into  the  ground  with  cross  poles  to  support  the 
clapooards  or  the  cord.  One  pot,  kettle,  and  frying-pan,  were  the  only  articles  considered 
indispensable,  though  some  incinded  ihe  lea-ketlle  ;  a  few  plates  and  dishes  upon  a  shelf 
in  one  corner,  was  as  satisfiictory  as  is  now  a  cupboard  fiill  of  china,  and  iheir  food  rei- 
islied  well  from  a  puncheon  table.  Some  of  ihe  wealthiest  femilies  had  a  few  split  bollom 
chairs,  but  as  a  general  thing,  stools  and  benches  answered  the  place  of  lounges  and  Bofct, 
and  at  first  the  green  sward  or  smoothly  leveled  earth  served  the  double  purpose  of  floor 
and  carpet.  Whisky  toddy  was  considered  luxury  enough  for  any  party— the  woods  far- 
nished  abundance  of  venison,  and  corn  pone  supplied  the  place  of  every  variety  of  pastry. 
Flour  could  not  for  some  time  be  obtained  nearer  than  ChUhcothe  or  Zaneaville  ;  goods 
were  very  high,  and  none  but  the  most  common  kinds  were  brought  here,  and  had  In  be 
packed  on  horses  or  mules  fiom  Detroit,  or  wagoned  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh, 
thence  down  the  Ohio  river  in  flat  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  and  then  packed,  or 
hauled  up.  The  freight  was  enormous,  costing  often  $4,00  per  ton.  Tea  retailed  at  from 
two  to  three  dollars  a  pound,  coffee  75  cents,  salt  $5  to  $6  per  bushel,  (50  lbs.)  The 
coarsest  calicoes  were  $1  per  yard,  whisky  from  $1  to  $2  per  gallon,  and  as  much  of 
thelattet  was  sold  as  of  all  other  articles,  for  several  years  after  Delaware  was  laid  out; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  then  was  the  border  town,  and  had  considerable  trade 
with  Ihe  Indians.  It  was  the  common  practice  to  set  a  bottle  on  each  end  of  the  counter, 
for  customers  to  help  themselves  gratuitously  to  enable  them  to  purchase  advantageously ! 
Many  people  sniiered  haiijshipa  and  endured  privations  that  now  would  seem  insupporta- 
ble. In  the  foil  of  1803,  Henry  Ferry,  after  getting  up  his  cabin  near  Delhi,  left  his  two 
sons  and  returned  to  Pbiladeiphia  for  the  remainder  of  his  family,  but  findmg  his  wife  sick, 
and  afterwards  being  sick  himself,  could  not  get  back  till  the  next  June.  These  iwo  littja 
boys,  Levi  and  Eu,:,«i-,  only  eleven  and  nine  years  old,  remained  there  alone,  eight 
months,  fifteen  miles  from  any  white  family,  and  surrounded  by  Indians,  with  no  food  hot 
the  rabbits  they  could  catch  in  hollow  logs ;  the  remains  of  one  deer  that  the  wolves  killed 
near  them,  and  a  htlle  com  meal  that  they  occasionally  obtained  of  Thomas  Cellar,  by 
following  down  the  '■  Indian  trace."  The  winter  was  a  severe  one,  and  their  cabra  vfaa 
open,  having  neither  daubing,  fire-place,  nor  chimney  ;  they  had  no  gan,  and  were  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  forest  life,  being  fresh  from  Wales,  and  yet  these  little  fellows  not  only 
struggled  through  but  actually  made  a  considerable  clearing  I  Jacob  Foust,  at  an  early 
day,  when  his  wife  was  sick  and  could  obtain  nothing  to  eat  that  she  relished,  procured  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  and  throwing  it  upon  his  shoulders,  carried  it  to  Zanesville  to  gel  il  ground, 
a  distance  of  more  than  75  miles,  by  the  tortuous  path  he  had  to  traverse,  and  then  shoul- 
dering his  flour  retraced  his  steps  home,  fording  the  streams  and  camping  out  nights. 

BiOGRiPHV.— Colonel  Mosea  Byxbe  was  for  several  years  the  most  prominent  man  in  the 
county,  being  the  owner  of  some  8000  acres  of  valuable  lana  in  Berkshire  and  Berlin,  and 
joint  owner  with  Judge  Baldwin  of  about  thirty  thousand  acres  more,  the  sale  of  which  he 
had  the  entire  control.  These  were  miUtary  lands,  which  he  iold  on  credit,  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  two  and  a  half  to  ten  dollars  an  acre.  He  possessed  a  complete  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  was  an  energetic  and  prompt  business  man.  Upon  the  organization  of 
the  county  he  was  elected  one  of  the  associate  judges,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  till 
leaa.  He  was  afflicted  with  partial  insanity  before  he  died,  which  occurred  in  1B27,  at  the 
■ge  of  67. 

Sohman  Smith,  Esq.,  was  bom  in  New  Sdlem,  N.  H.,  and  came  here  with  Col.  Byiba 
in  1804.  He  was  the  first  sheriiT  in  the  county, and  was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
township,  which  office  he  held,  by  repeated  elections,  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was 
also  the  first  post-master,  and  continued  many  years  in  that  capacity.     The  ri 
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offices  of  county  treasurer  Bnd  county  auditor  he  alao  filled  for  many  years,  and  di 
tlie  duties  ol  all  these  stations  with  an  accuracy  seldom  excelled,  and  a  fidelity  never  auee- 
tioned.  In  hun  was  exhibited  an  instance  of  a  conBtam  office-holder  and  an  honest  math 
and  lor  8  long  tune  he  poascaaed  more  personal  popularity  than  any  other  man  in  the  couniy 
Me  died  of  congesuve  lever  at  Sandusky  City,  on  hia  return  from  New  York,  July  lOUi, 
IM5,  in  hia  58th  year,  and  hia  remains  were  brought  here  for  interment 

Hon.  Eiekiel  Brovin  waa  bom  in  Orange  couniy,  N.  Y.,  in  1760.  and  moved  to  North- 
umberland county,  Pa.,  when  about  ten  yea«  old.  In  1776,  he  volunteered  and  matched 
to  join  Washington  a  army,  which  he  reached  just  after  the  battle  of  Trenton.  He  partici- 
pated  in  tour  diflerent  engagements,  and  in  '78,  jomed  a  company  of  rangers,  called  oat 
ogams,  the  Indians,  On  the  a4th  of  May,  when  om  seoutmg  with  two  othera  they  caC 
across  a  party  of  fifteen  Indians  watching  it  house,  and  were  themselves  discovered  at  the 
«^';;m„"'T"":,  The  Indians  fired  and  killed  one  man,  and  Brown  and  hia  comrade  ii 
stanlly  returned  the  fire,  wounduig  an  Indian,  and  then  fled.  The  other  escaped,  but  ht 
t^'hT,^  mVh"""^  ■  "  .T  "^P'-"^^-  Th'y  ""«  Delawarea  and  Cayugaa,  and  firat 
^  ^'™">  Chemung,  an  Indian  town  on  Tioga  river,  where  he  had  to  run  the  gauntlet, 
bemg  badly  beaten,  and  received  a  severe  wound  en  his  head  from  a  tomahawk,  hut  he 
mcceeaecl  in  reaching  the  council-house  without  being  knocked  down.  After  a  few  days 
they  resumed  their  march  to  the  north,  and  met  Colonel  Butler  with  akrge  body  of  Erit4! 
tones  and  Indians,  on  their  way  to  attack  Wyoming,  and  he  was  compiled  to  run  the 
^unt  et  Bgam  to  graUfy  the  savages.  This  time  he  did  not  get  through,  being  lelled  by  a 
war-club  and  awfully  mangled.  He  recovered,  and  proceeded  on  to  the  main  town  of  die 
.„7''^/ii"'r  ^  '""":,  ^-  ^^  ""'^  "^'"**'  ""^  ''"'"'S  ^S^^  P"^^  "he  gamntlet  ordeal 
Afi^rt^^K*"  ""^  «'i«P'«'l  by  ^  family,  in  the  plaee%f\  sorkilled  at  Fort  StanwS 
Afterwards  he  was  taken  to  Canada,  and  kept  to  the  close  of  the  war  in  '83,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  passport  from  the  British  general,  M'Clure,  and  returned,  after  an  absence  of  five 
yea  s  to  hia  fiiends  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1800,  he  moved  to  Ohio,  and  in  1808,  he  settled 
near  sunoury,  and  was  immediately  elected  one  of  the  first  county  commissioners  After- 
warfls  he  was  elected  associate  judge,  and  served  m  several  minor  oiHees.  and  died  about 
live  years  aga,  leaving  the  reputation  of  an  upright  man 

in?,w'!l'f"/i*r^'f '^'  ^'T  ^^""^^y-  ""^  "f  tl^«  ^^'■ly  ««"1«™  in  Radnor,  and  brother-' 
m-iaw  o(  Uol.  Utawford,  who  was  burnt  by  the  Indiana,  was,  in  his  younger  dava  a  m-eat 
hmiter  and  became  famous  for  a  terrible  bear  light,  in  which  he  came  very  near  l,^ni  his 

The  bear  fell,  and  re-loadmg  hia  gun,  Minter  advanced,  supposing  him  dead,  and  touched 
ms  noae  with  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  when  he  instantly  reared  upon  his  hmd  legs  to  seize 
rh^ew  h^'hT  w  ,l^-^'"'  '"'!;*  '""'^"^^  1^  ™S«'  ™ly  inHi^-i-g  «  ^^^  wund,  and  then 
.b»  Jn  .It  *i  ™J  "ui  ^  '^  ''="  ^P'="S  forward  to  grasp  him,  he  struck  him  with 
me  niie  on  the  head  with  all  his  might,  producing  no  other  effect  than  ahivering  the  gun  to 
pieces  loo  late  then  to  esoapc,  he  drew  his  big  knife  from  its  sheath  and  made  a  plunge 
at  bis  hearr,  but  old  Bruen.by  a  stroke  of  his  paw,  whirled  the  knife  into  the  air.and  enfold! 

iheu  .nl^^S'^r  ""^"'if  "^'^  'l'"  """^  ™=-  ^"'^  """'* '°  ^'^  ground.  A  fearful  struggle 
then  ensned  between  the  combatants :  one  ruled  by  unvarying  instinct,  and  the  other 
guided  by  the  dictates  of  reason.  The  former  depended  wholly  upon  hugging  h^  adve" 
TJ!y,^w""^'  "-''^  **J?""'  "'^""^  ■«  preaendnghis  body  in  such  positions  as  would  bfst  - 
enable  hmi  to  withstand  the  vice-like  squeeze  till  he  could  loosen  the  grasp.  He  was  about 
am  eet  m  beighl,  possessing  large  hones  and  well  developed  muscles,  and  bemg  nrooeriv 
proportioned,  was  very  athletic.  The  woods  were  open  and  clear  of  anderbruah,'^Z  ^ 
iheu-  struggles  they  rolled  m  every  direction.     Several  times  he  thought  the  severity  of  tho 

^ock  off  his  hands,  when  he  would  recover  his  breath  and  gain  a  better  posiUon.  After 
Diaintaining  the  contest  in  this  way  several  hours,  they,  happily  for  bun,  rolled  back  near 
effectual  efforts  before  he  could  tumble  the  bear  within  reaeh  of  it.  Having  finally  re- 
bid  when  life  becam.  „„n„  H.  .,.™.....  ,^g,^  „p^  ^ut  was  too  mueh  exhausted,  and 
leart  sickened  as  he  contemplated  the  scene, 

i,.,-.   k  ".u  ""i ■;  7"".'  """  """  ""  "'""''  """^  °"^  '*8^  ^'^  ^**  "'as  lacerated  to  iho 

bones  by  the  clawa  of  the  bear.    By  crawling  and  walking  he  reached  home  after  night,  with 
no  other  covering  than  a  gore  of  blood  from  bead  to  foot.     His  friends,  who  went  out  neit 
survey  the  ground   and  brmg  in  the  trophy,  said  the  surface  was  torn  up  by 

1  snaoe  of  «t  ?»=«  I.,if After  several  weeks  he  recovered,  but  he  carried 

F  which  were  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
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gave  up  hunting*  ana  turning  nis  ehiciuxifu  lu  "^"-^  * 

paldmouy  and  a  E™f,"™^-        Washington  Pa    came  to  Delaware  in  1810,  and  organ- 

had  been  selemniied  and  the  luxaries  dely  honored,  he  8'e"ed  off  rt«ul 

pUee  eom.  «.e  mile,  ih.ongh  the  wood,,  bet  .ftet  f*  ""S',  tirZeSr.""Ac"e"idl5 

10  th.  ge.ml  0-™  ot^  ""'"e;'™;  ;",?'.' °,°,?;;r,o  »,llein.te  with  them,  and  » 


tad  bee.  '-■^^^'^S^aXiJZ  SS^St^tSS^ 

.,..„.      „"f*Aedh^J™b.„.o..^^^ 

10  the  general  euatom  ""  s"^'' °^'^'"™f;  ""„?^/„,,f '°d  ,„  ™rtidnate  with  ihera,  and  aa 

KtednpoShl.  phtylns  *=  Mdl.  to,  the.  to  d.n„  -h,h  J.  djd  .nrngh.  «^^^^^ 

-  gtosfhe  .eldon,  .' en  then  ba.ked  on;      For  the»  and  other  eh-'p  he  ^  J™"^ 
befotfth,  „e,byle„,  where,  deeMng  .11  •"•»«•;•  "J  "''"^\,"Ze?«p"l>-  IS 

Kri5:.;tt-o?ty-";^S-.frr^^^^ 

s  'Ky=s  rn"SSir«.jf»^£3S»r— r;-h^ 
r,;"i:tt:i':;tsrr.:i:.t'.'S"Trp"sts,T.:e°L^ 

,,..e.,e„.,tins.ta,otD,_Hodse  ofMnmbj,,  .^  _^__^  j„  ,,,, 

Antiqdiiies,— The  remains  of  en^i^""  ,l°'5"'V37'    „    r  Liberty,  about  eleven  mdea 
county  the  most  remarkable  of  whrch  la  in  the  lower  part  or  uoeny, 

».«!  pn.lofWilliamslreet,  and  the  other  wasal  the  west  end, eiienaing  itum 

3  0°  ta'h"lir     Upo'u  the  ground  no,  oeenpled  J-  ll^^S-i*-'  £".  S.'i™ 

teld  ot  about  four  hundred  .ere..     The  Ming«!.  had  .  m.U  ullage  n.lt  .  m 

town,  oir  -horse  Jioe  b°"™  "."J^frf.JfliS.""  iSSn,  an  l„eter.te  hatred,  and  did 


town,  on  "  horse  snoe  ooiiom,    ivne.=  ."=)  — -    .ul >,;,!;,«=  oo  Inveterate  hatred,  and  did 
Man,  ot  the  old  plerree,  f'"™™' ^te*     Sed  ."eX  1-  w.!,  •  deed 


.11  1,;=  B-nf-iirn-Tnenia  with  him.     He  had  been  snot,  bhu  uic  y-^..,--^  "- 

S£",:'dirS';'h,."oS"n=.1srt^^^^^^ 

hole  with  .  portion  ot  hi.  Jrir..  tb.t  they  tntght  "f  ~J '"  J^S  „,S"f  hi.  „'- 

:S.K'gr?nSr.i-;::friu».^^ 
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574  ADDENDA, 

comlry  over  «-i.h(.ui  finding  them,  and  u  last  found  evidence  of  iiunifln  bones  where  lliere 
had  been  n  fire,  and  immediately  charged  Swarlz  wiih  liilling  and  bumJnR  them  Thev 
threatened  vengeance  on  him.  and  for  several  years  after  he  had  lo  be  constantly  on  hit 
gaard  t<>  ptevent  be.ng  waylaid.  It  was  never  legally  invesligated,  bit  the  neighhora  all 
beheved  that  Swar.i.  aided  probably  by  Ned  Williams,  murdered  and  disposed  of  them  in 
the  manner  the  Indians  suspected,  and  at  one  time  talked  of  driving  them  out  cf  the  aettle- 
ment.     Ihey  were  considered  bad  men.  and  never  prospered  afterwards. 

Norton,  10  miles  n.  of  the  county  seat;  Waldo,  12  do.;  Wood- 
bury, 12  NE.;  Westfield,  12  nne.  ;  Edin,  6  e.;  Sunbury,  12  e.;  Lock- 
win  16  89E. ;  Galena,  12  be.  ;  Stratford,  3  e.  ;  WilliamsviUe,  10  s. : 
Belle  Point,  7  sw.;  Milleville,  6  w.;  Delhi,  8  nw.,  and  Middletown 
13  miles  Nw.,  are  all  villages  in  the  county  of  less  than  200  inhabi- 
tants, but  several  of  them  handsome  and  thriving. 


SIGNIFICATION  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  OHIO. 

The  Shawanoese  called  the  Ohio  river,  Kis,Ice,pi,la  Sepe  i  e 
Eagle  river.  The  Wyandots  were  in  the  country  generations  be' 
lore  the  bhawanoese,  and  consequently  their  name  of  the  river  is 
the  primitive  one,  and  should  stand  in  preference  to  all  others. 
Ohio  may  be  called  an  improvement  on  the  expression,  0,he  zuh  and ' 
was  no  doubt  adopted  by  the  early  French  voyagers  in  their 'boat 
songs,  and  is  substantially  the  same  word  as  used  by  the  Wyandots  • 
the  meaning  applied  by  the  French,  fair  and  beautiful,  "la  belli 
rivere,  being  precisely  the  same  as  that  meant  by  the  Indians- 
great,  grand  and  fair  to  look  upon.* 


GALLIA  COUNTY. 

The  floneied  article  respecting  the  Scioto  company  and  its  connection  with  the  fit,;™ 
comparty.  h^  been  commnnicated  to  ns  by  the  venerable  Ephraim  CuderorWaSiington 
county  Jidge  Cutler  m  the  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Manasseh  Cnder,  who  was  ie  agent  for  he 
New  England  Ohio  company,  in  ma^ng  the  contract  with  congreas  for  their  lands  ttt 
opportunHiea  for  accurate  laformniiin  .m.n  .[.i.  ...u;.„. j.„  °;_  . 


a  this  subject,  readers  hie  testimony  of  giei 


The  Scioto  land  company  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
mystery,  and  the  cause  of  much  misrepresentation.  I  am  not  pre 
cisely  niformed  concerning  its  origin.  It  was  probably  started  ' 
during  the  negociation  of  Dr.  Cutler  with  the  old  congress  in  1787 
for  the  Ohio  company  purchase.  Dr.  Cutler  arrived  in  New  York' 
July  5th,  and  carried  on  his  negooiations  for  a  week;  he  was  then 
absent  anol.her  week  on  a  Tisit  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  conyention 
that  formed  tiur  federal  constitution  was  sitting.  On  his  return  to 
t^"?:  1, ;,!,!!"'  Pf?''"  '"  "">  ^°''""'  company  was  broached  to  him 
by  Col.  William  Duer,  as  appears  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
Ur.s  journal.     "Colonel  Duer  came  to  me  with  proposals  from  a 


•Col.  John  Johnston. 
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number  of  Ihe  principal  characters  in  tlie  city,  lo  exteni  mr  ccntrad. 
and  take  in  another  company."*  ,      „  j,  ™„™ 

The  arrangemenf  of  Dr.  Cutler  with  the  government,  made  room 
for  another  company.  But  thi.  other  assocat.on  was  m""ly  d"; 
f-ct  from  the  Ohio  company.  Yet  it  has  been  represented  that  he 
Ohio  company  wis  concerned  in  the  alledged  wrong,  towards  the 
French  emigrants  of  1790,  who  were  induced  to  come  over  m  ex- 
pectation of  beneficial  acquisitions  of  land  m  this  quarter,  by  the 
agency  of  Joel  Barlow.  But  this  imputation  is  entirely  groundless. 
#hat'were  the  actual  regulations  and  doings  of  the  Scioto  company 
previous  to  or  connecteS  with  that  a.ency  I  have  never  learned. 
br.  Cutler  contracted  for  a  million  and  half  acre,  for  the  Ohio  com- 
pany. In  connection  with  his  negociation,  the  hoard  of  treasury 
were  empowered  to  sell  all  west  of  the  7th  range,  up  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  T.  X,  to  the  Scioto,  and  .onth  to  the  Ohio.  J  his 
would  have  included  Zanesville  and  Columbus.  It  was  estimated 
at  live  million  acres— much  below  the  actual  amount. 

The  arrangements  and  objects  of  the  Ohio  company  and  the  Scioto 
company  are  believed  to  have  been  very  different  The  aim  Jthe 
Ohio  company  was,  actual  settlement  by  shareholders.  The  lands 
obtained  were  ultimately  to  be  allotted  in  shares,  of  which  no  one 
was  to  hold  more  than  five  shares.  . 

The  obiect  of  the  Scioto  company  seems  to  have  been,  solely  and 
simplv  land  speculation ;  to  purchase  of  congress— nominally,  at 
Iwo-thirds  of  a  dollar  per  acre— paying  mostly  in  continental  paper 
money  at  that  time  passing  at  enormous  d:"-ount— so  that,  m  tact, 
the  actual  cost,  per  acre,  might  not  be  more  tnai)  eight  or  ten  cents, 
then  to  sell  at  prices  which  would  yield  them  enormous  profits. 

That  any  dishonest  intention  was  entertained  by  Colonel  Ulier, 
or  the  other  isociates  of  the  Scioto  company,  I  have  no  belief.  Dr. 
Cutler  speaks  of  the  association  as  comprising  some  ol  the  nrst 
characters  in  America."  Their  object,  no  doubt,  was  to  m^e  large 
profits  by  the  purchase  and  sale  of  public  lands.         .     .     .  .      „ 

It  is  understood  that  Joel  Barlow  was  by  them  authonzed  to  oiler 
lands  in  France,  and  to  invite  French  emigrants  i  but  oi  iiis  au- 
thority or  instructions,  we  have  no  specific  mformation.  In  this 
matter,  the  Ohio  company  had  as  litde  concern  as  in  the  bomb  Sea 
bubble.  .  , ,-  ,.    I 

But  the  splendid  project  of  the  Scioto  company  was  blighted. 
Probably  they  expected  to  purchase  public  securities  to  pay  lor 
their  purchase  of  congress,  at  the  excessively  low  rates  ot  1787.  But 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  the  successlul  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  federal  government,  under  Washington  and  his  com- 
patriots raised  the  credit  of  those  securities  and  blasted  the  hopes 
it  speculation.      Meantime,  the  French  emigrants  were   ctmtng. 

•  Th.  read.,  will  «Bd  m  ihe  .nl*  "  Ohio,"  in  ih.  Norlh  Am.rli.i,  Rev»w  lb.  Ctt. 
1841,  .11  itat  mnspired  btl...ii  Dr.  C.Un  .nd  ColontI  tti.r,  .1  tb.  um.  k.  mi*  IW 
purthase  for  ihe  Ohio  company,  einacted  from  the  private  ]onmal  of  the  former. 
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The  Scioto  company  purchase  was  not  eifected,  and  where  should 
these  emigrants  go  ? 

Certain  persons,  who  styled  themseives  "trustees  to  the  propri- 
etors of  the  Scioto  lands,"  applied  to  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam  and  Dr. 
Manasseh  Cutler,  two  of  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  company,  for  '".o 
purchase  of  certain  interests  in  this  company.  The  persons  who 
thus  styled  themselves  "  trustees,"  were  William  Duer,  Royal  Flint, 
and  Andrew  Cragie.  They  hargained  with  General  Putnam  and 
Dr.  Cutler  for  148  "  forfeited  shares"  in  the  Ohio  company.  The  8, 
3,  and  160  acre  lots,  and  the  town  lots,  had  been  already  allotted  and 
drawn.  The  undrawn  portions— equal  to  100,  262  and  640  acres 
to  each  share,  were  to  be  located  in  a  body,  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  purchase,  viz. : 

Townships  1,  2,  3,  in  range  14. 

1,2,3,4,  5,    "       15. 

"  1,  3,  3,  "       16. 

1,  2,  3,  4,        "       17. 

And  so  much  of  south  of  T.  4 — R.  16, 

and  T.  5— R.  17, 

as  would  make  up  in  all  196,544  acres,  in  this  compact  body. 

This  contract  was  ratified  by  the  Ohio  company.  The  lands  for 
the  French  settlement  of  Gallipolis,  (which  is  in  the  14th  range,)  were 
located  and  occupied,  I  suppose,  in  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment. General  Putnam,  as  agent  for  Duer  &.  Co.,  provided,  at  some 
$2,000  expense,  for  the  accommodations  of  the  French  emigrants 
there,  and  by  the  failur-  of  Duer  &  Co.,  had  to  lose  most  or  ali  of  it. 
The  Scioto  company  not  only  failed  in  securing  the  large  purchase 
contemplated,  but  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  interest  for  which 
they  stipulated  in  the  lands  of  the  Ohio  company.  They  did  not 
pay,  and  the  contract  with  Putnam  and  Cutler  became  a  nuliity. 
All  that  was  required  by  the  contract  was,  that  the  Scioto  company 
associ^  should  pay  as  much  proportionahly,  as  the  Ohio  company 
were  ffP^ay  congress,  and  relinquish  to  the  Ohio  company  the  pre- 
eniption  right,  which  the  Scioto  company  was  understood  to  have  in 
reference  to  lands  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  company's  location.  All 
was  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Scioto  company.  The  French  emi- 
grants were  planted  at  Gallipolis,  and  General  Putnam  was  left  to 
pay  some  92,000  expended  in  behalf  of  the  Scioto  company. 

It  IS  rather  surprising  that  any  complaint  should  have  been  made 
against  the  Ohio  company  for  selling  the  lands  in  and  about  Galli- 
polis to  the  French,  for  S1.S5  per  acre.  It  was,  in  truth,  an  act  of 
^™r  and  courtesy,  in  deference  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  French. 
The  Ohio  company  was  under  no  obligation  to  them.  They  had  no 
agency  m  inviting  or  deceiving  them.  How  much  blame  there  was 
m  the  case,  and  to  whom  it  belonged,  we  are  not  now  able  to  decide. 
Barlow  was  poetic— but  we  know  not  that  he  was  intentionally  laise. 
Most  probably  the  emigrants  were  greatly  beguiled  by  their  own 
vivid  imaginations.  We  may  well  enough'  suppose  there  was  more 
poetry  than  truth  in  the  whole  concern. 
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OUTLINE  SKETCH  OF  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  OHIO. 

COMMUBICATED    FOR    THIS    WORK    BY    CHARLES    WHITTLESEY,  OF    TH 


In  the  state  of  Ohio,  no  primitive  rocks  are  found  in  place.  Her  rocks 
are  ail  Bcdimentary  and  stratified,  and  as  they  are  nearly  horizontal,  the  strata 
that  appear  at  the  surfece  are  few.  Her  geology  is,  therefore,  very  simple 
and  easily  understood,  especially  when  we  compare  it  with  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Yorit,  where  a  much  greater  variety  of  formations  is  seen, 

The  lowest  visible  rock  in  Ohio  is  the  "  blue  limestone"  of  Cincinnati,,^ 
which  is  also  the  lowest  in  a  physical,  as  well  as  in  a  geological  sense. 

The  bed  of  the  Ohio  river,  near  Cincinnati,  is  133  feet  below  the  level  oi 
F^ake  Erie,  and  is  the  most  depressed  portion  of  the  slate  of  Ohio,  being  only 
431  feet  above  tide  water.  Here  the  blue  limestone  is  seen,  with  its  beds 
of"  dun"  and  "blue"  mar!.  The  strata  dip  in  all  directions  from  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  state,  which  occupies  a  crown,  or  geological  summit, 
rather  than  a  synclinal  asis. 

Any  one  would  be  convinced  of  this  by  travelling  from  thence  in  any  direc- 
tion and  observing  the  rocks.  If  he  should  go  up  the  Ohio  river,  he  would 
perceive  that  the  surface  of  the  blue  limestone  descends,  and  finaDy  passes 
beneath  its  channel  at  a  distance  of  less  than  100  miles.     In  the  same  way,  on 

descending  the  river,  he  would  discover  the  hills  about  Madison,  in county, 

capped  by  a  diflerent  rock,  the  "  cliff  limestone,"  which  overlies  the  "  blu;-," 
and  arriving  at  the  fHHs  of  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  the  "  clifT,"  continually 
sinking,  reach^Uhe  bed  M^tiie  river  and  causes  the  falls.  Go  up  the  Great 
Miami  to  OJ^^fetod^'th^^^lnakos  its  appearance,  although  the  descent  in 
this  direct™P|^^t  ^Ij/^of  the  disappearance  of  the  blue  is  here  owing 
to  the  rise  of  the  countrj?Tn  the  same  way,  if  one  passes  up  the  valley  of 
the  Licking  or  the  Kentucky  rivers,  the  overlying  cliff'  settles  down  into  the 
level  of  the  blue,  and  apparently  occupies  its  place  in  the  horizon. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  thickness  of  the  blue  limestone,  for 
we  have  not  penetrated  through  it  to  the  rocks  beneath ;  yet  it  is  estimated  at 
more  than  1000  feet,  600  to  700  of  which  are  visible. 

If  we  group  the  rocks  of  Ohio  according  to  their  lithological  characters,  there 
are  fiix  dutinct  ijici^^ftUmt  any  person  will  discover  on  examination. 
The  difference  in  aj^H^HBiardness,  color  and  composition  is  so  marked 
that  no  more  natii^^Hplm^ould  be  made. 

Ist.  itmM(one,^MBe  thickness  in  Adams  county,  according 

to  Dr.  Locke, 772  feet. 

2d.    Black  shale,  thickness  at  the  same  place,     . 

3d.    Fine  grained  sandstone,  thickness, 

4th.  Cfntglomeraie,  " 

5lh.  Coal  series,  "  estimated,  .         .  2000   ' 

Thickness  in  Ohio, 3666  ' 
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This  13  dividing  the  rocks,  not  according  to  strict  geological  ruifs,  I>i:i 
according  to  external  characters. 

A  person  travelling  from  Ihe  west  line  of  Adama  county  eastward,  to  the 
Little  Scioto,  in  Scioto  county,  would  pass  over  the  outcropping  edges  of  ail 
these  rociis,  and  would  see  all  the  formations  of  Ohio. 

They  here  plunge  in  the  direction  south  SOJo  east,  and  sink  to  the  eastwanl 
at  the  rate  of  87  4-10  feet  per  mile  ;^  consequently,  the  cliff  limestone,  the 
upper  memlier  of  the  great  limestone  deposit,  which,  at  West  Union,  Adams 
county,  IS  600  feet  above  the  river  at  Cincinnati,  at  Brush  Creelt,  6  miles 
east,  is  found  only  about  350  feet  above  the  same  level. 

And  the  fine  grained  sandstone  which  caps  the  hills  east  of  Brush  Creek, 
aad  west  of  the  Scioto,  as  we  approach  the  Little  Scioto,  sinks  to  the  base 
of  the  hills  and  appears  hieneath  Ihe  conglomerate.  This  inclines  continually 
to  the  river  surliice,  and  plunges  beneath  the  coal. 

In  other  parts  of  the  state,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  although  the  same 
rocks  prevail,  and  always  in  the  same  oi-der,  their  thickness,  mass  and  din 
wilt  be  different.  There  is  no  place  where  they  can  all  be  seen  in  so  short 
a  space  as  in  Adama  and  Scioto  counties,  and  here  Dr.  Locke  made  his  sec- 
lion  in  1888. 

As  we  proceed  along  the  outcrop  of  these  strata,  by  which  is  meant  the 
irregular  line  of  junction  between  the  faces  of  the  strata,  we  find  that,  in  a 
level  country,  it  coincides  with  a  horizontal  line  separating  one  rock  from 
another ;  and  following  the  union  of  these  rocks— fur  instance,  the  black 
shale  and  the  fine  grained  sand  stone— to  the  northwaiii,  we  shall  observe  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  bearing,  and  also  of  the  dip  or  plunge, 

Rockville,  Waverly,  Chillicothe,  Reynoldsbui^,  Mansfield  and  Newbui^, 
are  towns  in  or  near  the  western  edge  of  the  "  fine  grained  sandstone,"  or  at 
Its  "  outcrop,"  foraiing  a  continuous,  but  crooked  line  from  the  Ohio  river  to 
Lake  Erie.  By  the  attached  map  of  the  state,  the  fine  grained  sandstone  will  be 
seen  to  occupy  an  irregular  belt  about  10  miles  wide,  embracing  those  places. 
Next,  westerly,  is  a  strip  of  the  black  shale  accompanying  tho  fine  grained 
sandstone,  somewhat  broader,  and  bounded  by  it  on  the  east.  On  lie  west 
of  the  whole,  and  covering  about  one-lhird  of  tWljWe,  in  .tUl^t  and  north- 
west, ia  the  clifl"  or  buff-colored  limestone. 


In  the  southwest  comer,  is  the  blue  limesloffl^::cupying^^^ular  space 
from  West  Union,  by  way  of  Dayton,  to  the  state  line. 

On  the  east  of  the  line  of  towns  above  given,  is  the  conglomerate,  bending 
around  from  Cuyahoga  fells  to  Benton,  in  Geauga  county,  and  then  castwatri 
into  Pennsylvania.  Adjacent  to  this  line  of  outcrop,  are  Ihe  coal  bearing 
rocks,  occupying  the  east  and  southeastern  part  of  Ohio,  within  a  line  from 
Sharon,  on  the  Pennsylvania  lino  to  Ravenna,  Akron,  Wooster,  Dover,  Browns- 
ville, on  the  National  road,  Logan  and  Hangin^ock.  If  we  eiamine  any 
of  these  rocks  over  large  tracts  of  countrj-,^*^*^  lO,  40,  or  100  miles 
apart,  we  soon  discover  that  the  line  of  out$«ttflB|^  in  direction,  and 
with  It  the  Ime  of  greatest  dip  or  plunge,  which  is  dMIu  angles  to  the  line 
of  bearing. 

Thus,  from  Rockvilie  to  Chillicothe,  the  course  is  north,  about  10»  east, 
and  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  fine  grained  sand- 
stone for  that  distance.  The  dip  at  Rockvilie  is  given  at  s.  80^°  east,  al- 
most a  right  angle,  and  the  rate  of  dip  37  feet  per  mile.     At  the  other  end  oi 

•  2d  vol.  Obio  Geo.  Report,  page  338. 
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the  line,  at  ChUlicothe,  the  general  dip,  rejecting  fractions,  is  south  70°  east, 

30  feet  to  the  mile,  the  Hne  of  bearing  thus  makes  a  curve  to  the  e-"^'-'"' 

and  the  line  of  dip  a  corresponding  change  to  the  smthward^^ 

universal  law ;  consequently,  when  v 

basin  to  the  northv 

direction,  the  dip  ii  ' 


i  course  around  the  c 


3  of  the  coal 


Outline  Map  of  the  Geohgical  Formations  of  OMi>. 

entire  circuit  of  the  great  Alleghany  coal  field.  Pursuing  its  northern  boun- 
dary through  Meadvilie,  in  Pennsylvania,  we  should  soon  turn  southward,  and, 
arriving  at  the  Poilage  summit  railroad,  should  observe  the  lowest  bedof 
coal  there  at  the  door  of  the  station-house,  on  the  summit  of  the  AUeghanies, 
2500  feet  above  the  ocean,  it  would  be  found  plunging  rapidly  to  the  west- 
ward. Following  down  the  AUeghanies  to  the  southwest,  through  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia  and  Tennessee,  lo  the  southern  termination  of  this  great  coal 
bason,  the  rocks  and  the  coal  strata  are  found  to  dip  more  and  more  to  the 
northward,  and  finally,  at  the  flexure  of  the  course,  when  we  turn  back  to  the 
north,  the  dip  changes  from  north  to  northeast.  Continuing  on  northward,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  coal  field,  through  Tennessee,  across  the  Cumberland 
and  Kentucky  rivers  to  the  Ohio,  we  come  to  the  starting  point,  the  dip  be. 
ing  northeasterly,  easterly,  and  finally  south  of  east. 

These  lines  of  dip  point  to  a  common  centre,  or  depression  in  the  strata, 
at  the  foot  of  the  western  slope  of  the  AUeghanies,  in  Virginia. 
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In  &rther  illustration  of  the  geological  map,  it  should  be  said  that  the  scala 
IS  too  small  to  give  the  eiact  outlines  of  the  formations,  even  if  they  wera 
exactly  known.  In  the  northeastern  part,  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  limita 
of  the  strata,  but  without  success,  owing  to  the  limited  scale  of  the  map. 
For  instance,  much  of  the  county  of  Medina  is  represented  as  being  a  con- 
glomerate rock  at  the  surface  ;  hut  the  streams,  particularly  the  south  branch 
of  Ro(!ky  river,  cut  through  the  conglomerate  and  reach  the  fine  grained  sand- 
stone beneath.  It  is  the  same  with  Rocky,  Cuyahoga,  Chagrin  and  Grand 
rivers,  and  Ashtabula  and  Conneaut  creeks.  The  shale  and  this  sandstone, 
therefore,  extend  in  narrow  hays  up  the  valleys  of  these  streams  and  their 
branches.  Between  the  fine  grained  sandstone  and  the  conglomerate,  is  a. 
mass  of  coarse  grained  sandstone,  without  pebbles,  which  fiimishes  the  grind- 
stones of  Lake  Erie,  extending  from  the  Vermillion  river,  through  Lorain 
county  and  Cuyahoga,  into  Lake  county ;  but  where  it  terminates  I  do  not 
know.  At  Newburg,  WaiTensviJle  and  Chagrin  falls,  the  section  of  this 
intermediate  mass  is  as  follows — beginning  at  the  top  of  the  fine  grained- 
sandstone : 

1st.  Black  shale,  with  thin  layers  of  sandstone,    .         .         .10  feet. 

2d,   Red  shale,  very  soft, 30     " 

3d.    Grindstone  grit, 40     " 

4th.  Shale,  ash  color,  and  layers  of  sandstone  to  lower  face  of 

conglomerate, 81     " 

In  Lorain  county,  the  coarse  sandstone  grit  appears  almost  to  displace  the 
me  grained  sandstone  and  red  shale— thickening  downwards  at  Elyria  to 
the  black  shale.  Farther  examination  is  necessary  to  classify  these  inter- 
mediate  strata. 

The  projecting  ridgea  of  highland  between  the  Black  and  Cuyahoga  rivers, 
the  Cuyahoga  and  the  Grand  and  Mahoning  rivers,  are  composed  of  con- 
glomerate, as  the  surfece  rock,  its  most  northerly  point  being  an  outlier, 
called  the  little  mountain,  within  5  or  6  miles  of  the  lake  at  Kirtland,  and 
elevated  600  feet  above  it. 

The  grindstone  grit,  red  shale  and  ash-colored  shale  vary  much  in  thick- 
ness, andat  the  south  of  Elyria,  owing  to  the  drifl,  it  cannot,  without  fiirther 
examination,  be  decided  where  they  cease,  and  where  the  fine  grained  sand. 
stone  rock  may  be  first  seen.  In  the  valley  of  the  Cuyahoga,  they  are  seui 
istmctly  at  Brandywine  Mills,  and  at  the  Peninsula  in  Boston ;  and  between 
Penmsula  and  Old  Portage,  appear  to  run  out  and  to  be  lost  in  the  shaly  por- 
tions of  the  fine  grained  sandstone, 

So  with  the  narrow  belt  of  fine  grained  sandstone  overlying  the  shale,  or 
black  slate  formations,  and  skirting  the  highlands  that  overiook  the  lake,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  the  line  of  division  between  the  two  formations,  par- 
ticularly  in  the  valleys  of  Grand  river  and  the  Mahoning, 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  dip,  a  few  instances  more  may  be  given, 
to  show  the_  surprising  regularity  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  Ohio,  and  also 
the  change  in  direction  which  has  just  been  noticed. 

Take  the  town  of  Chillicothe,  in  Ross  county,  the  village  of  Newburg,  in 
Cuyahoga  county,  and  a  point  in  the  west  line  of  Crawford  county,  all  aitu. 
ated  at  the  surface  of  the  "  black  shale" — these  three  points  form  a  triangu- 
lar plane  of  stratification,  of  which  we  know  mathematically  the  relative 
elevations  and  the  distances.  By  a  trigonometrical  calculation,  we  deduce  the 
"Ene  of  bearing"  and  the  "dip"  of  this  rock,  or  the  plane  of  its  superior  fece. 
The  reeult  is  as  follows  :  course  of  dip  s.  59^°  east ;  bearing  k.  30J°  east. 
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It  Miami  River,  at  Dayton 


—  Scioto  River,  at  Columbiw. 
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Taking  three  points  in  the  lowest  lied  of  coal,  Tallmadge,  Youngstowii  and 
Sharon,  wo  obtain  for  the  bearing,  n.  77^"  east ;  dip,  s.  12J°  e.  ;  amount, 
20  6-10  feet  per  mile.  These  results,  therefore,  are  not  surmises  and  specu- 
Jations,  but  physical  lacts,  arrived  at  by  measurement. 

A  "  geological  section"  is  an  imaginary  vertical  cut,  made  through  the 
rocks  on  a  line  of  dip  or  greatest  inclination  ;  and  since  this  line,  in  Ohio  as 
elsewhere,  is  constanlJy  changing,  the  section  made  at  any  place  does  not 
represent  the  bearing  or  plunge  of  the  rocks  at  others,  hut  only  their  oider 
of  euperposilion. 

A  general  section  is  here  given,  extending  from  Daj-ton  to  Columbus, 
Zanesvillo  and  Wheeling,  taken  from  the  geological  reports  of  Ohio.  It 
shows  all  the  general  formations  of  Ohio,  hut  on  a  scale  so  diminutive,  that 
the  subordinate  members,  or  subdivisions  of  the  formations  do  not  appear. 
This  would  require  a  plan  many  feet  long. 

To  comprehend  this  section  fiiUy,  it  is  necessary  to  imagine  the  cut  made 
along  the  Ime  mdicated,  and  one  half  of  the  mass  removed,  so  that  the  ob- 
server  has  a  view  of  the  edges  of  the  strata. 

On  a  scale  so  limited,  it  is  necessary  to  reject  a  very  important  member  of 
the  geological  column,  the  " drift,"  »  superficial  materials,"  or  "diluvial  de- 
posits,"  as  it  is  variously  named :  a  coating  of  earth,  gravel,  clay,  stones  and 
boulders,  that  overspread  the  whole  country,  hiding  the  rocks  from  view. 
This  will,  however,  he  touched  upon  in  its  place. 

The  relation  between  the  horizontal  and  vertical  distances  must,  of  course, 
be  disregarded  in  the  scale  here  adopted ;  for  if  it  was  obscured,  the  eleva- 
tions would  be  comparatively  nothing,  and  little  could  be  shown.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  disproportion  is,  to  make  the  angles  of  dip  appear  much 
greater  than  they  really  are,  bnt  this  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  horizontal  line  represents  tho  level  of  the  lake,  and  the  irregular  line 
above  il,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  elevations  of  which  are  in  figures  at  a 
few  points.  As  a  survey  has  been  made  along  the  National  road,  this  can  be 
done  with  great  accuracy. 

The  order  of  strata  is  here  seen  to  be  the  same  as  given  above.  Near 
the  west  line  of  the  state,  or  the  section,  the  dip  is  slight.  It  is  probably 
greater  in  a  northerly  direction.  It  is  not  very  rapid  between  Dajton  and 
Columbus,  but  increases  materially  between  Columbus  and  ZanesviDe,  in 
crossing  the  rocks  between  the  limestone  and  the  coal. 

Dr.  Locke  gives  the  dip,  at  Montgomery  and  Miami  counties,  at  n.  14° 
east,  6  feet  per  mile.  At  Columbus,  I  found  it  to  be,  s.  81=  52'  east,  22  feet 
73  hundredths  per  mile. 

The  thickness  of  these  formations  is  veiy  variable  atdifferent  points.  The 
«  fine  grained  sandstone,"  at  Newburg,  is  not  to  eiceed  80  feet  in  thickness, 
at  Reynoldsburg  and  Jaektown  about  500  feet,  at  Waveriy  250  to  300  feet, 
and  at  Brush  creek,  Adams  county,  343  feet.  The  "  black  shale"  ia  more 
uniform,  being  at  Brush  creek  251,  Alum  creek  250  to  300,  in  Crawford 
county  about  250.  At  Newburg,  and  alone  the  lake  shore,  its  thickness  is 
unknown. 

The  conglomerate  is  more  iiTegular.  In  Jackson  county,  by  estimate, 
200  feet;  m  Licking  county  100;  Cuyahoga  fells  100  to  130;  Burton, 
Geauga  county,  300. 

The  great  limestone  formation  is  divided  into  several  numbers.     At  Cin- 
cinnati,  at  the  bed  of  the  ri^-er,  there  is — 
1st.  A  blue  limestone  and  slaty  marlite. 
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2d.  Dun  colored  marl  and  layers  of  lime  rock,        .         .     250  feet. 
3d.  Blue  marl  and  layers  of  blue  limeskrao,    .         .         .160 
4th.  Marl  and  bands  of  Umestone,  with  immense  numbers 
of  shells  to  surGice. 
In  Adams  county,  the  detailed  section  is  thus — 
1st.  Blue  limestone  and  marl, 

9d.   Blue  marl 25  feet. 

3d.    Flipty  limestone „ 

4ih.  Blue  marl 1^0 

6th.  Cliff  limestone,  ...  .         .       HU 

The  coal  measures  of  Ohio,  like  those  of  England  and  Pennsylvania,  are 
composed  of  alternate  beds  of  coarse  grained  sandstone,  clay  shales,  layers 
of  iron  stone,  their  beds  of  limestone,  and  of  numerous  strata  of  coal.  II  the 
geological  eiplorations  of  the  state  had  been  prosecuted,  there  is  little  douDt 
but  the  number  of  coal  beds,  or  strata,  lying  one  above  the  other,  would  have 
been  shown  to  be  as  numerous  as  40  or  45,  and  that  there  are  15  or  20  ol 
them  thick  enough  to  be  worked. 

Here,  as  usual,  the  coal  region  is  also  an  iron  region.  From  Jacktown, 
on  the  western  edge  of  our  coal  field,  to  Concord,  in  Muskingum  county,  in 
Mr.  Foster's  section,  (3d  Geo!.  Reports,  p.  72,)  a  distance  of  about  42  milet^ 
there  are  shown  eight  beds,  or  separate  strata,  of  coal,  and  seven  beds  ot 
limestone.  .     ti  _.  ,     i^ 

In  my  section,  (2d  Report,  p.  57,}  from  Freedom,  m  1  ortage  county,  lo 
Poland,  in  Trumbull  county,  about  35  mUes,  there  are  five  distinct  strata- 
three  of  them  in  places  capable  of  being  wrought.  Among  them  are  dis- 
tributed  three  beds  of  limestone  and  many  beds  of  iron  ore.  _ 

Dr.  Hildreth  made  a  section  of  the  hUls  at  DOlon's  furnace,  Muakmgum 
county,  from  the  bed  of  the  Licking  or  Pataskala  river  upward,  206  feet.  In 
this  vertical  distance,  there  were  four  beds  of  iron  ore,  two  of  coal,  and  one 
of  limestone.  ,  ,    c 

But  by  far  the  greatest  mass  of  coal  and  iron  measures  is  composed  ot 
sandstone  and  shale.  The  beds  of  coal  and  iron  are  comparatively  thin ;  the 
beds  of  sandstone  from  10  to  20,  and  80  feet  thick  ;  of  shale,  5  to  50  teet 
thick.  A  bed  of  coal  is  considered  workable,  if  the  roof  and  drama.ge  are 
good,  when  the  thickness  is  three  feet.  If  it  is  four  feet,  it  is  considered  a 
good  mine,  and  very  few  of  them  average  five  feet.  Occasionally  it  mcreases 
%  sii  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  to  ten  and  eleven  feet,  for  short  distances ; 
but  for  such  extreme  thickness  the  mine  is  certain  to  suffer,  in  consequence 
of  Us  irregularity.  The  cases  where  a  bed  of  the  ordinary  heft  ot  tour 
feet  falls  below  that  standard,  are  much  more  numerous  than  where  there  19 
a  greater  thickness.  .    „     -,  ,l 

In  Lawrence  and  Scioto  counties,  iu  the  distance  of  30  miles,  across  the 
edge  of  the  strata  may  be  seen  eight  principal  beds  of  ore,  and  new  ones  are 
bemg  discovered.     ITiere  are  also  four  beds  of  coal  and  three  of  limestone. 

The  ore  varies  in  thickness  from  4  inches  to  12,  thickemng  up,  in  some 
places,  to  2  feet ;  but  this  is  an  irregularity.  ,  c    ,  , 

There  are  17  fiirnaces,  on  the  Ohio  side,  supplied  with  ore,  floi  and  fiiel  to 
drive  the  engines,  from  the  strata  represented  in  the  section.  A  large  por- 
tion  of  the  ore  is  taken  from  beds  of  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  the  rule  being 
to  strip  a  fool  of  earth  for  an  inch  of  ore.  _ 

Sometimes  beds  of  2  or  3  inches  are  worked  a  few  feet  into  the  hil  ;  but, 
in  general,  the  valuable  beds  are  from  4  to  6,  7  and  10  inches  in  thickness. 
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The  calcareous  ore,  resting  upon  the  second  bed  of  limestone  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  section,  being  very  rich,  is  sometimes  obtained  by  driftinff,  but  &r 
the  greatest  part  of  it  is  procured  by  »  stripping."  The  hills,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, the  valleys  of  this  region  are  so  numerous,  that  the  strata  crop  out,  con- 
tinually showing  their  edges  to  the  miner  along  the  slopes.  Here  he  can 
follow  the  stratum  into  the  earth  till  it  becomes  too  deep,  and  then  work  alonit 
the  sjde  hiU  at  the  same  level.  The  immense  length  of  the  line  of  ontcrop 
for  each  bed,  in  a  country  completely  intersected  by  hills  and  valleys,  can 
easily  be  imagined.  If;  instead  of  being  uneven  and  hilly,  it  had  been  flat, 
the  strata  remaining  as  near  horizontal  as  they  now  are,  it  will  bo  readily 
seen  that  none  but  such  as  are  thick  enough  to  "  drifl"  would  be  -worthv  of 
attention.  -^ 

Among  the  iron  beds,  there  are  but  two  or  three  that  would,  at  present, 
pay  for  working  by  drifting.  The  ores  are  not  all  of  them  fit  for  use,  in  the 
pr^ent  slate  of  metallurgy,  on  account  of  silicious  impurities  that  render  them 
hard  to  melt ;  but  the  exceeding  value  of  this  region  is  caused  by  the  general 
goodness  of  the  ores  in  relation  to  ease  of  reduction. 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  United  States  where  richer  ores  may  be  found, 
and  in  thicker  heds,  but  probably  none  where  iron  may  be  produced  with  aa 
little  fuel  as  on  the  Ohio  river.  They  range  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  iron, 
and  are  so  happily  tempered  with  calcareous  and  aluminous  matter,  that  they 
require  _a  small  amount  of  flus.  But  where  a  flui  is  needed,  it  is  found  every- 
where  in  the  limestone  beds  which  nature  has  interspersed  with  the  other 
mineral  strain.. 

The  abundance  of  these  materials  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the 
section. 

_  The  iron  interest  of  Ohio  has  materially  improved  since  1837.  At  that  - 
time,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  good  yield  if  a  furnace  produced  3J  to  4  tons  per 
day.  This  was  with  the  old-fashioned  cold  blast.  In  1839,  an  improvement 
was  introduced  at  the  Clyde  works,  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Robert  Neilson,  of 
Glasgow,  which  consists  principally  in  using  a  blast  of  hot,  instead  of  eoM, 
air.  Mr.  Dunlop,  of  the  Clyde  works,  and  Mr.  Diion,  of  the  Gayer  iron 
works,  improved  upon  Mr.  Neilson,  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  blast 
from  300  to  600  degrees,  Fahrenheit.  This  improvement  did  not  reach  Ohio 
until  1841-2.  although  it  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Hildreth  in  his  Geologi. 
cal  Report  of  1636.  The  result  is,  an  mcrease  of  product  of  nearly  one-hali; 
raising  the  daily  yield  from  3i  to  5,  6,  and  even  IJ  tons  per  day,  diminishing 
the  consumption  of  charcoal,  per  ton,  from  250  bushels  to  160  or  180. 

In  April,  1844,  Mr.  Gliddon,  the  master  and  owner  of  the  "Franklin  Fur- 
nace Junior,"  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  gave  me  the  yields  of  his  furnace 
during  a  blast  of  8  months,  1  day  and  4  hours,  commencing  May  8th,  1843, 
at  1845^  tons  of  2269  pounds,  or  7  tons  65  hundredths  per  day.  Charcoal 
per  ton,  before  the  hot  blast,  210  bushels  ;  for  this  blast,  161  bushels.  Stone 
coal  per  ton,  for  engine  and  hot  blast,  18  bushels  and  9-lOths  of  a  bushel. 
cost  of  ore  per  ton  ofiron,  $3.17  ;  the  amount  of  ore,  2  tons  54.100ths. 

The  saving  in  charcoal  of  49  bushels,  at  $1.75  the  hundred  bushels,  is 
85i  cents  per  ton.  But  the  great  item  is  in  the  labor,  the  same  hands  turn- 
ing  out  about  40  per  cent,  more  iron. 

There  is  scai'cely  a  doubt  but  the  cost  of  iron  may  be  still  more  reduced 
by  the  use  of  mineral  coal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  place  of  charcoal ;  an 
experiment  now  going  on  in  the  counties  of  Summit  and  Mahoning  with  ap- 
parent success. 
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When  these  expectations  shall  be  realized,  it  will  be  seen  by  a  due  con- 
Bideration  of  the  extent  of  the  mineral  region  of  Ohio,  its  richness  in  all  the 
materials  of  value  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  that  this  stale  will  soon  turn  out 
immense  quantities  of  that  metal. 

By  the  census  of  1840,  she  had  73  furnaces,  which  produced  35,236  tons  . 
of  pig  metal  the  year  previous.     She  had  19  foiges,  that  made  7,466  tons  of 
bar  iron  in  the  same  time.  . 

In  this  notice  of  the  Ohio  strata,  I  have  not  spoken  of  them  by  the  scientihc 
divisions  and  names,  because  their  place  and  nomenclature  in  the  system  is 
not  yet  well  settled  among  geologists. 

The  geological  survey  of  the  state  was  abandoned  by  the  legislature  when 
it  was  about  one-third  completed,  and  upon  the  work  done  no  fatal  report  was 
made  or  requaed.  The  survey  was  dropped  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
the  fiinds,  the  corps  never  having  been  formally  disbanded. 

Two  annual  reports  were  made,  but  not  anticipating  the  abandonment  of 
the  survey,  they  contained  only  such  facts  as  appeared  to  be  of  present  prac- 
tical value,  reserving  the  theoretical  and  purely  scientific  matter  for  a  future 
and  final  report. 

Since  that  time,  the  splendid  reports  on  the  New  York  sun'ey  have  been 
made,  and  as  those  geologists  had  a  great  range  of  observation,  from  the  coal 
down  to  the  primitive  rocks,  their  classification  has  become,  for  the  present, 
the  standard  for  the  United  States. 

In  Ohio,  many  formations,  well  developed  in  New  York,  are  loarUing, 
leaving  gaps  in  the  series.  Mr.  Hall,  of  the  New  York  survey,  in  his  ex- 
tended geological  map  of  the  western  states,  makes  the  blue  limestone  of 
Cincinnati  equivalent  to  the  Trenton  and  Birdseye  group  of  New  York  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  Silurian  system,  within  two  formations  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sedimentary  rocks.  These  are  the  "Potsdam  sand  stone,"  which  rests 
on  the  primitive,  and  the  "  calciferous  sand  rock,"  lying  between  the  Pots- 
dam and  the  Trenton  limestone. 

In  New  York,  next  above  the  Trenton,  is— 1st,  "  Utica  slate ;  2d,  bhaw- 
anguidc  grits  ;"  3d,  "Hudson  river  group  ;"  4th,  "  Medina  sandstone  ;"  5th, 
"  Clinton  group" — all  wanting  in  Ohio. 

Next  above  these  rocks,  in  New  York,  is  the  "  Niagara  limestone,  repre- 
aented  in  Ohio,  according  to  Mr.  Hall,  by  the  lower  part  of  the  cliff  limestone, 
the  upper  part  being  here  the  geological  equivalent  of  the  "  Helderberg 
limestone"  of  New  York. 

Between  the  Helderberg  and  the  Niagara  is  found  the"  Onondaga  salt 
group,"  of  which  only  uncertain  traces  are  found  in  Ohio.  Our  "black 
shale,"  which  rests  on  the  cliff  limestone,  represents  the  "  Hamilton  group 
of  New  York,  and  the  New  York  geologists  discover  in  our  fine  grained,  or 
"  Waverly  sand  stone"  the  "  Portage  and  Chemung  group"  of  southern  New 
York,  which  there  plunges  south  and  beneath  the  coal  series,  as  it  does  hero. 
Our  conglomerate,  underlying  the  coal,  does  not  reach  New  York,  but  fol- 
lows the  edge  of  the  coal  field,  as  I  have  above  described  it,  around  through 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  back  to  Ohio. 

The  coincidence  and  equivalency  of  our  rocks  with  those  of  New  York  can- 
not,  in  all  respects,  be  regarded  as  settled.  The  fossils  of  the  Ohio  rocks,  the 
great  guide  in  classifying  formations,  have  not  been  fiiUy  discovered  or  studied. 
The  division  of  the  fine  grained  sandstone  into  two  members,  equivalent  to 
the  Portage  and  Gardeau  rocks,  did  not  occur  to  the  Ohio  geologists,  but  may, 
notwithstanding,  be  a  good  division.  There  will,  probably,  be  occasion  to 
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iliride  the  blue  limestone  into  more  members  than  are  given  above,  when  ha 
multitude  of  fossils  are  completely  understood, 

^  An  attempt  was  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  "  Association  of  AmericMi 
Geologists  and  Naturalists,"  at  Washington,  May,  1844,  by  Professor  H.  D. 
Rogers,  to  adopt  a  system  of  names  for  the  several  formations,  that  should 
answer  for  the  whole  United  States.  Hitherto,  the  geologists  of  each  state, 
following  the  example  of  those  of  England,  have  given  to  their  strata  the 
name  of  a  locality  or  region,  by  which  the  same  rock,  when  it  crosses  a  state 
hne,  takes  another  name  or  designation.  To  make  the  science  easy  to 
learners  and  readers,  and  to  give  simplicity  to  the  system  among  its  profes- 
sors, a  nomenclature  that  shall  be  miiforni  in  the  United  States,  and  even 
over  the  world,  is  indispensahle. 

The  coal  series  of  Ohio  present  no  striking  difference  from  the  coal  fields 
of  other  states  and  kingdoms,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  "buhr  stratum." 
All  coal-beanng  strata  present  alternate  beds  of  iron  ore,  sand  stone,  shales, 
limestone  and  coal  in  theii-  beds,  and  consequently  changing  frequently  as  we 
ascend  or  descend  in  the  series. 

In  the  1st  Geological  Report  of  Ohio,  p.  28,  Dr.  Hildrelh  notices  the  "cal- 
careo  siliceous,"  or  "  buhr  stone  rock,"  of  the  coal  series  of  Ohio,  which 
reKimbles  very  closely  the  French  buhr,"  used  in  this  country  for  mill  stones, 
and  imported  from  France.  On  Raccoon's  creek,  and  at  other  places  in  the 
south,  near  the  Ohio  river,  this  rock  is  wrought  into  mill  stones  to  a  consider- 
able  eitent ;  but  millers  as  yet,  prefer  the  foreign  buhr,  at  a  considerably 
higher  price. 

In  this  brief  view  of  the  outline's  of  the  geology  of  Ohio,  I  shall  omit  to 
notice  the  fossils,  because  upon  this  subject  geologists  are,  as  yet,  only  par- 
tially instructed. 

The  most  numerous  and  striking  are  the  trees,  plants  and  stems  of  the 
coal-hearmg  rocks,  the  shells  and  corals  and  Crustacea  of  the  limestone,  and 
the  tunber,  leaves  and  dirt-buds  of  the  "  drift,"  or  "  diluvium."  The  latter 
is  the  general  term  for  the  earthy  covering  that  conceals  the  rocks,  varyine 
in  thickness  from  nothing  to  200  feet 

It  is  sometimes  called  the  "  superficial  deposits,"  having  been  brought  on 
by  some  force,  after  the  deposition  and  induration  of  the  rocky  beds. 

There  are  many  theories  respecting  liie  manner  in  which  this  immense 
mass  of  clays,  sand  and  gravel  was  brought  nn,  the  discussion  of  which  would 
occupy  much  space. 

The  "  boulders,"  or  lost  rocks,  that  lie  scattered  over  this  state  in  most  of 
its  parts,  and  of  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States,  are  objects  of  great 
curiosity,  because  they  have  evidently  been  transported  a  great  distance. 
They  are  fi'agments  of  primitive  rocks,  granite,  gneiss  and  Hornblende  rock, 
which  do  not  exist  in  place  in  Ohio,  nor  within  about  400  miles  in  any 
direction. 

As  we  go  northward  to  the  mountain  ranges  that  skirt  Lake  Superior,  wo 
find  the  nearest  rocks  that  answer  to  the  specimens  found  here ;  and  from 
tills  and  other  reasons,  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  they  are  from  the  noiih. 
In  almost  every  quarry  where  the  superficial  earth  has  been  stripped  off; 
especially  on  the  summits  of  hiDs,  we  find  scratches,  grooves  and  fiirrows, 
that  are  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  vaiying  from  h.  15°  to  n.  40° 
west.  There  is  an  evident  connexion  between  the  boulders  and  these  diluvial 
furrows,  and  also  with  the  drift  or  diluvium  itself.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
geologists  that  the  drift  and  the  boulders  ware  brought  on  by  the  action  of 
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g'.iuiers  of  ice  moving  down  from  the  north,  in  remote  ages,  when  the  north- 
LTii  heiiusphere  was,  aa  the  Alps  are  now,  bound  up  in  continual  winter. 

By  others,  that  the  waters  of  the  Northern  Ocoan  once  stood  several 
thousand  fyet  higher  than  at  present,  and  that  by  means  of  heavy  currents  in 
lliofle  ancionl  seas,  the  drift  and  boulders  were  brought  on. 

Others  join  the  two  theories,  and  suppose  an  elevated  state  of  the  waters 
and  a  great  degree  of  cold,  but  not  continual,  as  in  the  Alps,  and  currents  of 
water  acting  in  a  double  capacity  as  transporters  of  sand,  clay  and  gravel,  and 
of  huge  icebergs,  that  enclosed  and  brought  along  the  rocks  we  now  see. 

By  this  supposition,  a  greater  number  of  the  phenomena  of  the  drift  can  be 
explained  tliau  by  the  aqueous  or  the  glacial  alone.  It  is  called  the  "  aqueo- 
glacial"  theory.  'ITie  glacial  explains  how  the  scratches  and  fiirrows  may 
have  been  formed,  but  by  this  the  sands,  clay  and  gmvel  should  bo  mixed 
and  in  confusion,  whereas  we  find  them  stratiiied ;  and  more,  we  observe  in 
Oiiio  and  the  west,  tliat  the  boulders  are  not  mixed  with  the  superficial  mass, 
but  lie  vpon  it,  being  spread  over  the- surface. 

By  the  aqueous  doctrine,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  a  force  could  be 
ai^quired  sutRcient  to  tearoli^  and  transport  huge  rocks  many  hundred  miles  ; 
and  if  it  could,  should  they  not  be  mingled  with  the  mass,  and  not  rest 

Icebergs  are  now  seen  floating  in  the  ocean  of  many  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  2000  feet  thick. 

If  the  ocean  or  lake  waters  were  elevated,  so  as  to  cover  the  highest  land 
in  Ohio,  which  is  near  the  sources  of  Mad  river,  about  800  fuet  above  the 
lake,  or  1450  above  the  ocean,  one  of  those  largest  icebergs  would  not  float 
in  the  basin  of  Lake  Erie.  In  Massachusetts,  the  same  grooves,  boulders 
and  scratches  which  are  seen  here,  are  met  with  much  higher  than  any  land 
in  Ohio,  at  2400,  2600  and  at  3200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

These  facts  show  conclusively,  either  that  the  waters  were  higher,  or  the 
highlands  lower  than  at  present.  If  masses  of  ice  existed  then  as  now,  and 
drifted  southward,  they  would  be  likely  to  embrace  fragments  of  the  northern 
rocks,  and  in  passing  across  our  ranges  of  hills,  would  wear  away  the  moat 
exposed  points,  leaving  scratches  and  fiirrows  on  the  rocks. 

The  superficial  deposits  of  Ohio  are  arranged  into  four  geological  forma- 
tions, and,  in  the  order  of  age,  are  as  follows  : 

1st,  The  "  ancient  drifi,"  resting  upon  the  rocks  of  the  state. 

2d,  The  Lake  Erie  marl  and  sand  deposits. 

3d,  The  drift  occupying  the  valleys  of  large  streams,  such  as  the  Great 
Miami,  the  Ohio  and  Scioto. 

4th,  The  "  boulders,"  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  "  boulder  stratum." 

In  these,  we  do  not  take  into  account  the  "  alluvium,"  or  earthy  deposit, 
now  going  on,  not  as  the  result  of  an  universal  geological  change,  but  by  the 
action  of  floods,  rains,  bogs,  vegetable  decay,  concretion,  etc. 

The  "  ancient  drift,"  or  drift  formation,  No.  1,  of  Ohio,  has  not,  as  I  know, 
furnished  any  shells  from  which  it  can  be  determined  whether  it  was  of 
"  marine"  or  salt  water  origin,  or  a  "lacustrine"  or  fresh  water  deposit.  It 
is  distinctly  stratified  in  the  following  order. 

\st.  At  the  bottom,  hlue  clay,  or  "  hai-d  pan,"  with  gravel  stones,  of  both 
primitive  and  sedimentary  rocks,  and  contains  carbonate  of  lime.  These 
gravel  stones  are  not,  in  general,  as  much  woni  as  in  the  superior  strata,  and 
are  scratched  and  striated — thickness  sometimes  150  feet. 

9d.  The  yelloTE  day,  or  "  hard  pan,"  of  the  well-diggers,  with  gravel 
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Er  '™'''"'  '"  *^^   "'''"^  '""''^  pan"— the  stratum    in  general   not  as 
Sd.  Sand  and  gravel  leaa  perfectly  stratified,  and  embracing  more  pebbles 
ot  the  sedimentaij-  rocks,  such  as  limestone,  sand  stone,  iron  ore,  coal  aad 
sliale— the  pebble  more  polished  and  rounded. 

No.  1  of  these  divisions  includes  great  numbers  of  logs,  trees,  leaves, 
sticks,  and  what  the  welUiggers  call  "  grape  vines."  AU  these  members 
occupy  the  surface  at  different  places ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  made  up  of  Nos. 
3  and  4.  prtft  formatwn  No.  2,  or  the  "Lake  Erie  deposits,"  are  not 
satisfactorily  proved  to  be  newer  than  No.  1 ;  yet  tbe  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence  and  all  anaiogj-  are  in  favor  of  placing  it  above  the  "hanl  pans"  in 
geological  order.  It  is,  however,  often  lower  in  natuiul  level,  occupying  the 
basin  of  Lake  Erie.  fi    ^ 

The  section  is  as  follows  ; 

1st.  From  the  lake  level  upwards,  fine  blue  marly  sand,         45  to  00  feet. 
Its  depth  below  tbe  surface  of  the  water  is  unknown— probably  50  to  100 
feet,  making  a  thickness  of  9.T  to  160  feet. 

2d.  Coarse  grey  water-washed  sand,    .  ,  .         10  to  20  feet 

3d,  Coarse  sand  and  gravel,  not  well  stratified,  to  surface,  20  to  50  " 
1  he  lake  ridges  from  Erie  to  Norwalk  belong  to  this  stratum. 
Stratum  No.  1  of  this  formation  is  easily  dissolved  by  the  action  of  water, 
^?i"  i'^  "''?"  *il'^'  '''''"I  °-^  ^^^  ^^'^*^'' '""''''  ^"t  *>'«  principal  encroachment 
of  the  lake  is  effected.  It  may  be  traced  along  the  shore  around  the  western 
haft  ot  the  lake  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Canada,  everywhere  undergoing  loss 
by  the  perpetual  movement  of  the  waves,  and  sliding  into  the  lake  in  heavy 
masses.  It  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  iron,  sulphur,  siles, 
and  a  few  decayed  plants,  sticks  and  leaves.  There  ai'e  also  pebbles  of  primi- 
tive rocks,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  Its  upper  surface  is  almost  horizon- 
tai,  lor  the  difference  between  the  south  shore  at  Cleveland  and  the  north 
shore  at  Port  Burwell,  in  Canada,  does  not  exceed  15  iijet.  It  is  heavy  and 
compact,  so  as  to  be  impervious  to  water,  causing  numberless  springs  to  flow 
out  at  lis  upper  edges.  In  contact  with  water,  it  becomes  quicksand,  and  is 
easdy  washed  away.  The  coarse  sandy  stratum.  No.  2,  resting  upon  it,  is 
porous,  arid  suflers  the  water  to  settle  through  it  readily.  It  is  the  same  with 
No.  3,  on  the  surfece  stratum  or  soil,  occupying  a  long,  narrow  belt  along 
the  south  shore,  and  also  the  broad  and  level  region  of  southeastern  Michigan 
and  the  western  portion  of  "  Canada  West,"  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron. 
The  ridges  of  sand  and  sandy  materials  that  are  so  common  over  all  this 
space,  appear  to  have  been  formed  benmth  the  surface  of  the  ancient  waters, 
and  were  formerly  parallel  with  the  ancient  shore. 

They  are  seen  at  various  levels  above  the  lake,  from  30  to  140  and  200 
feel,  but  of  greater  length  and  regukrity,  is  90  to  120  feet.  They  were  pro- 
bably formed  when  the  waters  were  at  various  heights,  and  by  the  same  pro- 
cess  that  sand  bars  are  now  formed  in  the  lakes  and  the  ocean.  Beneath 
the  surface  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  opposite  the  states  of  New- 
Jereey  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina.  In 
Lake  Erie,  also,  such  ndges  are  known  to  form,  having  a  general  direction 
parallel  with  the  shore.  Should  the  water  recede  rapidly,  or  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  nsc  suddenly,  they  would  be  left  in  form  and  extent  like  our  lake 
ndges.  Similar  ridges  or  terraces  surround  Lake  Ontario.  At  Toronto,  on 
the  northern  shore,  Mr.  Roy  has  given  the  elevation  of  several  of  them,  refer- 
red  to  the  lake  level  as  follows.     The  base  of  the  1st,  or  nearest  ridge  to  the 
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UJt,,  lOS  f„l !  2J,  209  feet ;  3d,  288  feet,  and  the  l.ighjst  near  the  ..injmlt, 
See"  Lake;  On'tario  aad  Simc™,,va.  fourfto  be  880",  or 448  lie, above 
Lake  Erie.  In  Canada  tho.e  of  the  northern  .horo  of  Lake  Ontar.o  erMnd 
aacs  the  level  region  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron,  forming  Iheie 
Mm,  that  belong  to  Lake  Erie,  Examination  wUI  no  doubt  .how,  hereafter, 
hSer  ridge,  on  the  «.uth  .hoi»  of  Lake  Erie  than  tho»  above  given.^ 

Formation  No.  3  of  the  driO  of  Ohio,  being  that  which  ..found  m  the 
vJley.  of  Urge  river,  and  lowland.,  but  of  greater  eitent  »»d  I";!'""*"? 
the  ilnvium,'do..  not,  .o  ft,  a.  I  know,  po,»,„  wtthm  itrf  .ubdm.ion.  of 
Mrat.  like  formation.  No..  1  and  2.  It.  pebble,  are  numerou.,  and  generally 
form  rook,  of  a  .edimentary  kind.  Pebble,  of  pnmitivo  rock,  may  be  oeca- 
Bionallv  .een,  but  ^lUorn.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Scioto  and  the  two  Miamie., 
river,  flowing  in  or  near  the  lime.tone  formation,  the  gravel  i.  principally  ot 
limestone,  well  water  worn  and  rounded.  jr.,  m;..„.; 

The  "Hickory  Pkin."  at  the  fork,  of  the  White  Water  and  Gmat  lUiami, 
and  aUo  between  Kilgoro.  mill  and  New  Richmond,  m  Eos.  comity,  and  m 
Pickaway  comily,  are  examples  of  this  modilication  of  the  drill.  It  i.  proha- 
biy  the  .isult  of  heavy  diluvial  cunent.,  that  exerted  them.elve.  iimgularly 
during  the  mhidmce  of  the  mlers,  and  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  great 

'Vhe  Vourt*  and  .uporior  member  of  the  dtifl,  and  the  last  action  of  the  dn» 
period,  is  the  bmddtr  iUdf.  I  call  it  a  formation,  because  it  appear,  to  be 
duo  to  a  separate  geological  epoch,  occurring  after  the  three  formation,  above 
noticed  were  m  place.  It  may  bo  called  a  *-ol«»,  for  it  covers  a  greater 
surlace  than  anv  rocky  stratum,  and  i.  di.po.ed  in  regular  onter  over  all  other 
deposit,  except  the  alluviab  At  the  best,  it  is  not  mmgled  with  the  suborj. 
nato  beA  however  it  may  be  at  Canada  East  and  New  England  It  i.  the 
■esull  of  »me  force  different  from  that  which  brought  on  the  .and.  and  clay. 
The  boulder,  themselves  mu.t  have  been  deposited  in  a  .hoit  .pace  ot  time, 
or  they  would  have  been  found  embedded  in  the  drift.  The  water,  mu.t 
have  itired  .oon  after  they  were  brought  on,  or  the  sedtment  would  soon 
have  covered  them.  They  were  probably  dropp»l  froin  masw.  of  floatii^ 
ice  a.  the  water,  receded.  But,  in  thi.  .ketch,  it  would  be  out  of  pkce  to 
diecu..  the  theorie.  of  the  pre.ence  of  the  drift  and  the  bonders 

In  laying  down  the  outline,  of  the  grind.tone  gnt,  it  should  bo  ob.ervod, 
that,  on  the  wet,  the  junction  between  it  and  the  fine  gramed  .and  .tone  la 
coveredwithdrift,and,  therefore,  it.  limits  are  conjeclurah 

The  grit  and  it.  .hale,  appear  to  bo  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  between  the 
conglorEeiate  and  the  flue  grained  sand  .tone,  which,  as  we  go  from  the 
Idle,  dimlnishc.  in  thickness  and  is  di.pkced  by  the  Wavorly  thickening  up. 

Thi.  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  the  Waverly  m  the  east  fork  of  Rocky 
river  at  Old  Portage,  and  at  Warren,  TriimbuU  county,  where  its  surface  la 
highCT  than  at  the  lake.  Along  an  east  and  west  line  through  the«i  pkcc., 
the  .uriace  of  the  Waverly,  or  flne  gramod  .and  *>ne,  ha.  been  elevated  by 
an  upwani  increa.e  ofthickne... 
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VOCAEUI. ARIES  OF  THE 
SHAWANOESE  AND  WYANDOTT  LANGUAGES,  ETC 

[The  following  aiticlo  was  communicated  for  this  work  by  the  venerable 
Col.  John  Johnston,  of  Upper  Piqua,  Ohio,  who,  for  about  lialf  a  century,  has 
been  an  agent  of  the  United  States  over  the  Indians  of  the  west.     See  page 

The  Wyandotta  had  resided  on  tlie  soil  of  Ohio  long  before  the  French  or 
English  visited  the  country.  Foi-ty-sis  years  ago,  I  look  a  census  of  them, 
when  they  numbered  2300  souls.  In  1841  and  2,  I  was,  aa  the  commissioner 
of  the  United  States,  negotiating  with  them  a  treaty  of  cession  and  emigra- 
tion, when  it  was  found,  by  actual  and  accurate  count,  that,  in  a  little  less 
than  50  years,  they  had  been  reduced  to  the  nmnber  of  800  ;  none  had  emi- 
grated— all  that  was  left  were  the  subjects  of  my  negotiation.  I  had  been 
their  agent  a  great  part  of  my  life ;  and  after  being  separated  from  them  for 
11  years  by  the  power  of  the  Executive,  it  fell  to  my  lot,  under  the  appoint- 
ment of  my  honoi-od  and  lamented  friend  and  chiel|  President  Harrison,  to 
sign  and  seal  the  compact  with  their  chiefs  for  'heir  final  removal  from  their 
cherished  homes  and  graves  of  their  ancestors,  to  which,  ol'  all  their  race,  I 
liad  ever  known  they  were  the  most  tenderly  attached,  to  the  country  south- 
west of  Missouri. 

The  Shawnoese  came  into  Ohio  not  long  anterior  to  BradJock's  campaign 
of  1754.  They  occupied  the  country  contiguous  to  the  Wyandolta,  on  the 
Sciolo,  Mad  river,  the  Great  Miami,  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Maumec  of 
the  lake,  being  in  the  light  of  tenants  at  will  under  the  WyandoUs.  They 
were  their  devoted  friends  and  allies  in  all  their  wars  with  the  white  people — • 
these  two  tribes  having  been  the  last  of  the  natives  who  have  left  us,  for 
there  is  not  an  Indian  now  in  Ohio,  nor  an  acre  owned  by  one  of  their  race 
within  its  limits. 

I  have  thought  that  a  specimen  of  the  respective  languages  of  these  tribes 
might  form  a  proper  item  in  the  history  of  a  slate  so  lately  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  the  primitive  inhabitants.  The  vocabulary,  as  lar  as  it  goes,  is 
accurate,  and  may  he  relied  upon.  The  reader  will  at  once  observe  the 
great  dissimilarity  in  the  two  languages,  not  one  vrord  in  the  whole  l)eing 
common  to  both.  In  all  their  large  councils,  composed  of  both  tribss,  inter- 
preters were  as  necessary  betweenihe  parties  as  it  was  between  the  InJians 
and  the  United  States'  officers.  Not  so  with  the  Shawanoeae.  Delawares, 
Miamies,  Putawatimies,  Chippeways,  Ottawas,  Wee,as,  Kickapoos  and  Pian- 
keshawas — all  of  whom  had  many  words  in  common,  and  clearly  establishing 
a  common  origin.  Almost  all  the  tribes  I  have  known,  had  tradition  that 
that  their  forefiithers,  at  some  remote  period,  came  from  Uie  west ;  and  this 
would  seem  to  strengthen  the  commonly  received  opinion  of  Asiatic  descent. 
Many  of  the  Indian  customs,  even  at  this  day,  are  strictly  Jewish  :  in- 
stance the  pmification  of  their  women,  the  year  of  Jubilee,  the  purchase  of 

All  the  Indians  have  some  sort  of  religion,  and  allege  that  it  was  given  to 
their  foreiathei-s,  and  that  it  would  be  offensive  to  the  Great  Spirit  to  throw 
it  away  and  take  up  with  any  other.  Tbey  all  believe  that  after  this  life  is 
ended,  they  will  esist  in  another  state  of  being  ;  hut  most  of  their  sacrifices 
and  petitions  to  their  Maker  are  done  with  a  view  to  the  procuring  of  tempo, 
ral  benefits,  and  not  for  the  health  of  the  immortal  part. 
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VOCABULARY  ( 


591 


The  fate  of 
I  have  seen 


Death  has  no  terrors  to  an  Indian  :  he  meets  it  like  a  stoic, 
the  soul  does  not  appear  to  give  him  the  smallest  uneasiness, 
many  die,  and  some  in  full  confidence  of  a  happy  immojiahty ;  such  were  not 
taught  of  the  Christian  missionaries.  In  innumerable  instances  I  have  con- 
fided  my  life  and  property  to  Indians,  and  never,  in  time  of  peace,  was  my 
confidence  misplaced.  I  was,  on  one  occasion,  upwardsof  a  week,  in  a  time 
of  high  waters,  alone,  in  the  month  of  March,  with  a  Delaware  Indian  in  the 
woods,  whom  I  ascertained  afterwards  to  he  a  notorious  murderer  and  i-obber; 
and  having  every  thing  about  my  person  to  tempt  a  man  of  his  kind— a  good 
horse,  equipments,  arms,  clothing,  &c.~and  yet  no  one  could  be  more  pro- 
vident,  kind  and  tender  over  me  than  he  was.  When  the  chiefs  heaid  that  I 
had  taken  this  otherwise  bad  man  for  a  guide,  they  were  alarmed  until  m- 
formed  of  my  safety.  I  have  had  large  sums  of  public  money,  and^publie 
dispatches  of  the  greatest  importance,  coi 
any  cage  suffering  loss. 

VOCABULARY  OF  THE  SHAWANOESE. 
Chief-Oken 


1  by  the  Indians,  without  in 


One— Negati 


Seven — Neahwaihe. 
Eight— Sash  k 
Nine — Chok     wa 
Ten— Mela  111 
Eleven— Me      1  w 
—Me    thw 


Dog— Wcblii.'. 
Horae— Me^hewa. 
Cow— Melholhe. 
Sheep— Mekctho. 
Hog— Kosko. 
Cni— Posptlia. 


Ra 


-Eh  p 


Twelve 

Thirteen- 

Fourleen— M      hw     Ki       w 

Fifieen— Me     hw     Ki         ^  ^     , 

Sixteen- Me     hw    Ka       g  h 

•leventeen- M     thw     Ki        hw   h 

Eighteen— M  la  hw    K      sa  h  ka 

Nineteen— M      hw     Kite    h  k     w 

Twenty— N     h  w  k 

Thirty— Nilhwabetucke, 

Foriy— Newalwlucke. 

Fifty — Nialinwabetucke. 

Siity— Negotewaahe. 

Seventy — Neshwashe. 

Eighty — S  wo  she. 

Nmety— Chaka. 

One  hundred— Te,pa,wa. 

Two  hundred— Neshwatepawa. 

Three  hundred— Nithwatepawa. 

Font  hundred— Ne we- lepaw a. 

Five  hundred— Nialin we- lepawH. 

Six  hnndred—NegoteWBlhe-tepawB. 

Seven  hundred— Neahwethe-tepawa. 

Eieht  hundred— Sashekswa-tepawa. 

Nine  hundred— Chakatswe-tepawa, 

One  thousand— Metathwe-tepawa. 

T wo  thouaa  nd— Neahina jn  etathwe.tepawa. 

Three  thou9aud—Nelhina,metathwe,tepawa 

Fonctl,onsand_Newem,metahweje^pawa^  Yoi  fel  cT^ Kodia 
Mv  iDo'he  ''I  eeab 
tnaammna 


-M  g 


Swan— Wabe  1 


Canoe — Ola  "a  he 

Big  vtasel  or  ah  p— M   I 

Faddle— '^h  magh  ec 

Saddle— Appapewee 

Bridle— Shake  onebe   1  ct 

Man—Elene 

Woman— Eq    wa 

Boy— Skilleway  hetha 

Girl — Squ  he  ha 

Child— Ape  o  ha 

My  wife — Nee  va 

Your  wite — Leewa 

My  haaband- Wysheana 

Your  husband— W-'-—'- 


't  thonaand- Nealinwametathwe  t« 


Youna  man- 
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VOCARULARY    OF   SHAWANOESE   LANGUAGE. 


My  Bialer — Necshemalha. 
My  bolhet — We*ihetha. 
My  daughter — Neetaneiha. 
Great  chief— Kitchokema. 
Soidiur — Sheraagana . 
Great  Boldier,  as       }  Kitcho,  great,  am 
Geo.  Wayne,       (  Shemagana,  soldi 
Hired  man,  or  servanl— AJolagatha. 
Enghshinaii— by  the  Ottawas,  Sagona. 

by  PatawaUmiea  and  Chippe- 

"  by  the  Shawanoeae,  En 

maiiake. 
Frenchman — Tola . 
American— Shemanose,  or  big  knives,  first 

applied  to  the  Virginian 
The  lake— KiLchecame. 
The  sun— Kesathwa. 

by  the  Putawatimiea,  Chippewaya 

and  Ottawas,  Ksesaa. 
-Tepethjia,kesalh,wa. 


Thest 


-Ah 


Lgwa. 


The  sky— Men,qui 

Clouds — Pasqna  wke . 

The  rainbow — Qaaghcunneaa, 

Thunder— Unemake, 

Iiigh  mi  n  g — Fa  pa  panawe . 

Kain— Gimewane. 

Snow— Conee. 

Wind— Wifhekuanwe. 

Waier— Kip,pe, 

"         by  the  Pulawatimies,  Oltawae  and 
Chi  ppe  ways,  Na.bish. 

Fire — Scoate, 

Cold— Wejje. 
"       Pulawatimie,  Sin,e,a. 

Warni^  Aquet  [aia. 

Ice— M'Quama. 

The  earth— Ake. 

The  trees,  or  the  wooda — Me,le,quegh,ke. 
The  hills— Mavueghkc. 
Boltom  ground — Alwamake. 
Prairie— Tawaskota. 
Friend— Ne,can,a. 

in  Delaware,  N'tschee. 
"         in  Pulawatimie,  OlUwa  and  Chip- 
peway,  Nitche, 
River- Sepe. 
Pond — Miskeque , 

Wet  ground,  or  swamp— Misltekope. 
Good  land— Wesheasiske, 
Small  stream- The,bu,wi[h,e. 
Foot  land — Mel,che,a,siBie. 
Houae-Wig.wa. 
Council  house,  or  great  house— Takatche- 

maka  wigwa. 
The  great  God,  or  good  spuit — Miehemene- 

The  bad  spirit,  or  the  devil — Walchemene- 


Sick — A  ghqueloge. 
Well— Weahelashamama. 
Corn— Dajne. 

by  the  Put 


Whea 


«asqiie. 


M'ta 


Beans— Miscoocheth  ake. 
Potatoes— Mea8h,e,ihaj!e. 

by  the  Putawalim.es,  F«ng,«cK. 
Tumeps — Opene  ake . 
Pumpkin  e— Wabegs. 

Mellons Uaketomake . 

0  n  ions — Shckagosheke . 
Apples — Me,she,rae  ,na,ke , 
Nuts— Paeanee. 
Nut— Paean. 
Gun — Mete  qua. 
Aie— Te,ca,ea, 
Tomahawk— Cheketecaca. 
Knife — Maneee. 

"  by  the  Pnlawatimiee,  Comong. 
Powder— Macate. 
Flints— Shakeka. 
Trap — Naquaga. 
Hat— Petacowa. 
Shirt — Peleneca. 
Blanket — Aquewa, 

by  the  Piitawatimiet,  Wapyan,  or 
wabscat,  wapyan,  i.  e.    white 
blanket. 
Han  d  kerchief— Peihe  wa . 
Pair  of  leggings — Me,letawBwa 
EggB— Wa,wa,le. 
Freahm  eat — We  othe . 

"  by  the  Putawaiimies,  We.as. 

Salt— Nepepimme. 

by  the  Putawalimies,  Su,ta,gin. 
Bread— Ta,quan,e. 

anocfe  would  say,  Meet,a,lasqwH, 
I  have  got  no  bread— Ta^a.ana, 
Kettle— A, coh,qua. 
Sugar— Me,la3,sa. 
Tea_Shia,ke,wapo. 
Medicine— Cho.bcka . 
I  am  very  sick— Olame,ne,laehqneJo,ge. 
I  am  very  well — Ne,wes,he4a,shaina,mo. 
A  fine  day— Waah,heJtee,HheJie. 
A  cloudy  day — Mea,quel,wee. 
My  friend — Ne,cBii,a. 
My  enemy— Matche,Ie,ne,tha,tha. 
The  Great  Spirit  is  the  friend  of  the  Indians— 

Ne,we,can,e,te,pa,we,sphe,ma,tni,too. 
Let  ua  alwaya  do  good— We,sha,cat,we4t., 

Bell— To,taTem"" 

Plenty— Ma4a,ke, 

Cut,e,we,ka,Ea,  or  Blackfoot,  the  head  chief 
of  the  Shawanoese,  died  at  Wapoghkon- 
etla  in  1831,  aged  about  105  yea™. 

She,ine,ne,ioo,  or  the  Snake,  another  aged 
chief,  emigrated  with  the  nation  weal. 

Fort,  or  garrison — Ws,kBrgiQ. 
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SPECIMEN    OF   WYANDOTT    LANGUAGE. 
SPECIMEN  OF  THE  WYANDOTT,  OR  HUKON  LANGUAGE. 


One— Seal, 

Two-^Tin^ee 

Three— Shaight. 

Four — An,dBght. 

Five— Weejsh. 

Bii— Wa^aw. 

Seven— Scx),ta, re. 

Eight— Aee,tBrai. 

Nine~Ain,tru. 

Ten — Au^^gh. 

Twenty — ten  ^eil^  ,waugh,BS. 

Thirty— Sha  igh,ka,waugh^. 

Forty — An,dagh,ka,waugh^. 

EWy— Wee^^  wangh^ . 

Sisty— Wa  w  ^haw.wagh^, 

Seventy — Soo  ,ta,re ,  waugh^a , 

Eighty — Au  ,tBrai,waugh,ea. 

ninety— Ain.iru  .waugh^ . 

One  hundred— Scu,te,main^ar,H 

The  great  God,  or  good  apirit- 


-Ta,m 


Good— Ye,waugh,eie, 

Bad— Waugh^she. 

Devil,  or  bad  spirit — DeghBhee,re,nob. 

Hea  ve  n — Ya  ^oh  ,nia. 

Hell— Degh^hunl- 

Sun— YB,an.des,hrEi. 

Moon—  Wau  gh  ,sunl  ,ya,an,des  ,hra . 

Stars— Tegh,she. 

Sky— C=gh.ro,ni.ate. 

Clouds — Oght^  ,rah . 

Wind — Ira  flUBs. 

It  rains — Ina,un,dn,Be. 

Thnnder— Heno. 

Lightning— Tim^raendifluiie. 

Earth— Umail.eagli, 

Deer — Ough  ^an,oto. 


Beaver— Soo.taie. 

Mink — So,hoh  ,main  ,dis. 

Turkey- Daigh.ton  ,tah. 

Squirrel— Ogh,ta.eh. 

Otter- Tn,wen,deh. 

Dog — Yun.ye.nah. 

Cow — Kin  ,ton  ,squB,ron  t. 

Horse— Ugh.8hut,te,  or  man  carrier. 

Goose — Ya  h  Jiounk. 

Duck — Ynjn.geh. 

Man— Air,ga,hon. 

Woman— Ulchjte. 

Girl— Ya,weel.sen,tho. 

Boy — OmaJnt,aenl,eJiali. 

Child— Che,ah,h«. 

Old  [nan— Ha.o,totig. 

Old  womati—Ut^sindag^. 

My  wife— Aiui,nm,oh,oh. 

Corn— Nay, hah. 

Beans— Yah, re^eah. 

potatoes— Da  ,ween,dah. 

Mellone,  or  pumpkins — O^nugb^. 


VVeed^Ha,en,tan. 
Trees— Ye  ^aron.ta. 
Wood— O.tagh.ta. 
House — Ye  .an  ogh  .eha. 
Gun— Who,ra.min,ta. 
Powder— T'egh.sta. 
Lead— Yc.at.ara. 
Flints— Ta,wegh.8keja. 
Knife— We.ne,ash,ra. 
Aie— Otto  .ya  ,ye. 
Blanket— Deeneh,tBt.Bea, 
Ke  tile — Y  a  .yan,e,titli. 
Rum— We.al,Ee,wie. 
River — Ye  .an.da,wa. 
Bread — Da.ta.rah. 
Dollar — Sogh.qaes.tat. 
Shirt— Ca,tu,reeah. 
Le  ggins — Ya  .ree. 
Bell— Te.ques,ii^gh,taB,ta. 
Saddle— Quagh.she,ta. 
B  ridle — C  ong  .shu  fee. 

Fire— See3.ta, 
Flour— Ta,iBh,rah. 
Hog — Quls.que3h, 

Big  house — Ye.a.noehflhu,wan,«. 

Cora  field— Ya.yan.quaghjio. 

Muak  rat — Se,be.aeh4,ya,ha!i. 

Cat- Duah.rat. 

Wild  cat— Skaink.qnajiagh. 

Mole— Ca  4n,dia^e,nugh,qua . 

Snake— To.en , gen  .seek . 

Frog — Sun.da  y,wa.shu  Jta. 

Americana — Sa.ray.u.migh,  or  faig  knives. 

Englishman— Qu  Jjau  .Htfo  .no. 

Frenchman — Tujiugh^ar.o.no. 

My  Brother — Ha.en.ye,ha. 

My  sister — A.en,yB^ 

Father— Hft.yeB,ta. 

Mother — Aneieh. 

Sick— Shal.wu.ra. 

Well— Su.we^ghjie. 

Cold— Tnre.a. 

Warm- Ote,re.a,ute. 

Snow— Depieh,la. 

Ice — Deesh.ra. 

Water— Sa,un.du8,tee,the.  the  origin  of  San- 
dusky, the  bay,  river  and  cooaiy 

Friend — Ne.at  .a  jugh. 

Ene  my — Ne  .mat.re.iue. 

War— Tre.zue. 

Peace — Scan  /i  jiie. 

Are  you  married — Scan.d8i,ye. 

I  am  not  married  yet— Augh.fiogh,B.sanie,- 

te.Bandai,ge, 
Come  here— -Owa.he. 
Go  away — Sa  catj.arin.ga. 
You  trouble  me— Ska.in.gen,tagh,qui. 
I  am  afraid — I.BghJiajon.Be.     - 
I  love  you — yu,now.moi.e, 
I  hate  you — Yung,Bqn«,hi«, 
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I  go  to  war — A,yagh,kee, 

I  love  peaoa— Enojnoigh ^n,d  11  gh, alien , 

I  love  all  men — Awa.j'.teejten.omie. 

1  have  conquered  my  enemy — 0^iegh^,ke,- 

I  don't Ukewhitemcii—Icar,lrUue,eebJiBi 

laken,ome,enu,mah. 
Iodian9~I,om,when. 
Negro — Ahon  *  ,aee . 
Prisoner — Yan  ,dah,Bqua . 
He  is  a  thief — Run.neh^na.hoon. 
Good  man — Room,wBe,la,wagh^tce. 
Kab— Ye,ent^. 
Plums — At^u.meghat. 
Apples — So  w^ ,  wat . 
Frail— Yajieeghk. 
Sugar — SeJ(e,ia,    Honey — the  same, 
Beea— Un,da  gh  ^uont. 
Salt— Anujnaghjiejie.one,    or    the    while 

people's  sugar. 
Moccasin — Aragh^hee, 
How  do  you  do — Tu,ough^a,no,u. 
lam  Borry — Ije^t.Ba.Iigh, 
I  am  hungry — Yal,o,regh,BhBS,t«. 
You  will  be  filled— E.aagh.ta, hah. 
I  am  dying — E.liye.ha.hoas. 
God  forgive   me — Ho,ma,yen,(le^uij^ 


Sandusky — Sa,un^u8,tee,  or  water  w 

Munkingum — Da.righ/juay,  a  Lown  or 

of  residence. 
Cayuhoga— Ya.sha.liia,  or  the  place  a 


Ibe 


Miami  of  the  lake — Cagh^jen.dUite,  or 
standing  rock  at  ihe  head  of  the  rapida  of 
Uiis  river.  There  ia  in  ibe  middle  of  the 
aiream  a  large  elevated  rock,  which,  at  a 
dialance,  very  much  reaemblea  a  house. 
The  place  waa  named  fay  the  French  Ruche 
deBoef,and  hence  the  ^landing  lock  river. 


.  ofaa 


er— Yun 


Detroit — Yon,do,tia,  or  great  town. 

Defiance,  now  the  county  seal  of  Deliance 
eounly,  at  the  junction  of  the  Auglaiia 
and  Miami  of  the  lake — Tu,enda,WLe,  or 
the  junction  of  two  rivers.  After  defeat- 
ing the  Indians  in  1794,  Gen.  Wayne,  on 
his  return,  built  Fort  Defiance,  thereby 
proclaiming  defiance  to  the  enemy. 

:hillicothe  towu— Tat,a,ra,rB,  or  leaning 
bank.    Chillicothe  ie  Shawanoese,  and  is 


.of  01 


oflheit 


Auglaize    river — Qu3,qtias,run,dee,   i 

felling  limber  on  the  river. 
Blanchard's  fork  of  the  . 


the 


-Tu,ent,a,hah,e,wagh,ta,  a  land- 
ing place,  where  the  toad  leaves  ihe  rivet. 

Ohio  river — 0Jie,2uh,ye^n,dn,wa,  or  aome- 
thing  great. 

Misaisaippi — Yan,da,we,zue,  or    great   the 


n  the  w 

Ohio,  i.  e.  Eagle  river.- See  page  574. 

Ken,a,wa — meaning  having  whirlpools,  c 
apirit  lived  in  the  water,  which  drew  substances  lo  me  boilom  ol  the  river. 

Sci,o,to  was  named  by  ihe  Wyandolts.who  formerly  resided  upon  it.  A  large  lown  was 
at  Columbus,  having  their  cornfields  on  the  bottom  grounds  opposite  that  city.  The  Wy- 
andolta  pronounce  the  word  Scifin,to,  signification  nnknown. 

Great  Mismie — Shi,me,ajnee,sepe,  or  Big  miamie, 

little  Miamie— Chej!e,ine,a,mee,sepe,  or  Little  Miamie. 

Musjdng.um  is  a  Delaware  word,  and  means  a  lown  on  the  river  aide.  The  Shawa- 
noes  call  it  WaJ(a.la,mo,sepe,  which  has  the  same  significacion. 

Hock,hockJng  is  Delaware,  aild  means  a  bottle.  The  Shawaiioeae  have  it  Wea,lha,- 
kagh,qua,sepe — Boule  river. 

Aaglaize  river — Cow,the,nn  Jtc,sepe,  or  felling  timber  river. 

Saint  Mary's  river — CaJ{o,ihejie,sepe,  or  kettle  river- cako,ihejLe,  a  kettle, 

Miamie  of  the  lake— Oi,ta,wa,8epe,  or  Ottawa  river.  The  Ottawas  had  several  towns 
on  this  river  as  late  as  1911,  and  down  lo  within  10  years.  They  occupied  the  country 
■bout  the  lake  ahote,  Maumee  bay  nnd  the  tapids  above  Perrysburgh, 

Blanchard's  fork  of  the  Auglaize — 8ha.po,qua,te,  sepe,  or  Tailor's  river.     See  p,  237. 

Sandusky  rivet — called  by  the  Sbawanoese  Po,taJie,sepe,  a  rapid  river. 

Detroit  atrail,  or  river — Ke,ca,me,ge,  the  narrow  passage,  or  strait, 

Kentucky  ia  a  Shawanoeae  word,  and  aignifies  at  the  head  of  a  river. 

Licking  river,  which  enters  the  Ohio  opposite  the  city  of  Cincinnati — the  Shawanoeae 
have  il,  Ne,pej>im,me,scpe,  isoia  Ne,pe,pim,me,  sail,  and  sepe,  river,  i.  e,  aalt  river. 

Mad  river-— by  the  Shawanoeae,  Athe,ne,sepe,athe,-ne,  a  flat  ot  smooth  atone,  and  sepe, 
river,!,  e.  a  flat  or  smooth  stone  river. 
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4.berdefn, 

72 

;iifton. 

201 1  Jeffersonville, 

166 

New  Haven, 

359 

Adelphi, 
Akron, 

444 

39 

unction, 

397 

New  Richmond, 

100 

474 

Kalida, 

427 

New  Lisbon, 

107 

Albion, 

127 

uoshoclon, 

115 

Kenton, 

241 

New  Madison, 

143 

Ashland, 

35 

CoLnMBUS, 

170 

Kingsville, 

45 

New  Market, 

AshlabuU, 

43 

Covington, 

365 

Kingston, 

444 

New  Concord, 

293 

49 

Croghanaville, 

446 

Eirtland, 

^ew  Lenitigton, 

400 

45 

Cnyahoga  Tails, 

476 

Lancaster, 

158 

New  Paris, 

426 

BarnesviUe. 

66 

DilWN, 

369 

La  Porte, 

317 

N.  Philadelphia, 

488 

Batavia. 

Defiance, 

144 

Lafayette, 

337 

Niles, 

483 

Boinbridge, 

444 

Delaware, 

146 

Leesbiirg,        SO 

952 

Not  walk. 

257 

Ballsville, 

452 

Deerficld, 

420 

LeesviUe, 

119 

Norwich, 

393 

Bethel, 

166 

Dover, 

491 

Lewialown, 

304 

Oherlin, 

315 

Bedford, 

!36 

Dreeden, 

392 

Leiington, 

432 

Ohio  City, 

125 

Berkshire, 

149 

5a  ion, 

431 

Lebanon, 

400 

Ojtfotd, 

79 

Bellbraok, 

201 

Edingburg, 

521 

Lima, 

28 

Parkman, 

190 

Berlin, 

357 

Ellsworth, 

342 

110 

Paris, 

959 

Bellevue, 

259 

Elyria, 

314 

Little  Sandusky 

555 

Fainsville, 

279 

Bcllefontiilne, 

355 

Enon, 

96 

36 

252 

BeDll^ville, 

368 

Euclid, 

]27 

Logan, 

955 

Fertysburg, 

540 

Belleville, 

432 

Fairfield, 

201 

London, 

337 

Piqua, 

360 

Beveily. 
Birmingham, 

517 

Lowell,           349,517 

Piketon, 

412 

157 

Fairview, 

205 

Lower  Sandusky,  446 

Plymouth, 

959 

Black  River, 

317 

FeKcity, 

100 

Manchester, 

28 

Poland, 

349 

166 

Find  lay. 

238 

66 

350 

Bolivnr, 

493 

FrankUnton, 

169 

Marlinsburg, 

277 

Port  Clinton, 

396 

Boumeville, 

444 

Freepori, 

244 

Maumee  City, 

327 

Port  Jefferson, 

466 

Bridgeporl, 

60 

Fredericklon, 

277 

Manhattan, 

332 

Poriamouth, 

457 

Brooklyn, 
Brownsville, 

127 

Franklin  Mills, 

418 

Marion, 

344 

Providence, 

332 

29E 

Frankfort, 

444 

Malta, 

381 

Putnam, 

390 

Btyin, 
BuHington, 

Franklin, 

509 

Mansfield, 

430 

Ravenna,        414, 473 

104 

Galeon, 

119 

Masillon, 

468 

Rehobeth, 

400 

Bucyrus. 

117 

Gallipolis, 

185 

Marysviile, 

495 

Republic, 

463 

ButL. 

190 

Gambiet, 

276 

Marietta, 

512 

Reynoldaburg, 

176 

Burlington, 
Carrol, 

290 

Gatretlsville, 

430 

M'Arthurstown 

54 

Ripley, 

80 

Georgetown, 

69 

M'Connelsville, 

379 

Richmond,    272,981 

Casta  lia. 

157 

Germantovra, 

37( 

84 

Roscoe, 

116 

CniDbridge, 

203 

Gillford, 

Medina, 

347 

Rossville, 

73 

Cndi7 

243 

Giiead, 

541 

Middletown,    " 

8,206 

RUBselville, 

72 

Conlield, 

340 

Gnadenhulten, 

493 

Milford, 

100 

Salem, 

109 

376 

Gratiot, 

393 

Milan, 

lS4|SAin)DsKvCiTV 

158 

420 

Granville, 

295 

Millei^iburg, 

25G  "     " 

St.  Clairaville, 

57 

426 

GieenReld, 

355 

374 

St.  Marys, 

353 

Canton, ' 

467 

Greenville, 

141 

Middlebury, 

476 

Scipio, 

463 

Canai  Fulton, 

469 

Hamilton, 

73 

66 

SenecaviUe, 

205 

Gary, 
CedotviUe, 

555 

Hanover, 

110 

Mt.Pleaaant,237,972 

Seville, 

348 

SOS 

337 

"   Vernon, 

275 

Section  Ten, 

498 

Centreville, 

28$ 

Harrisville.    263,348 

"   Gilead, 

344 

Shelby, 

433 

Celina, 

353 

Hanging  Rock 

39 

"   Eaton, 

52 

Sidney, 

465 

Chagrin  Foils, 
Charion, 

125 

Hatmar, 

517 

237 

Sinking  Spring.    USa 

Harveysburg, 

505 

Monroeville, 

35S 

Smithfield, 

27a 

Chester, 

35: 

Hebron, 

39 

Mogadore, 

42 

Somerville. 

79 

CheBlerviile, 

27 

25 

Napoleon, 

24 

South  Charleston,   96 

39 

Higginspon, 

7S 

Nashville, 

25 

Somerset. 

sas 

Charloe. 

39 

15 

Nelsonville, 

4 

Spnngfield. 

94 

43 

Jamestown, 

20 

Neville, 

10 

Spnng  Volley, 

201 

21 

36. 

Newark. 

29 

Spnngboro', 

505 

Circleville, ' 

40 

29 

Newville, 

43 

Strongville. 

127 

CUnngton, 

36i 

Jeromeville, 

3 

Newton  Falls, 

48 

Kteceenviixe, 

270 

12. 

Jeiftreon. 

4. 

New  Carlisle, 

9 

Sunbury, 

149 
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CENSUS  OF  OHIO  FOE  1850. 


Annexed  is  given  the  Census  of  the  various  Counties  and  Townshipe  of 
Ohio  for  the  year  1850.  The  populationa  of  the  towns  are  also  given  wTiere- 
ever  the  returns  were  made  hy  the  Assifitant  Marshals.  The  Towns  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Townships  bj  ilalics,  and  immediately  follow  the  name  of 
the  townships  in  which  they  arc  situated. 

The  total  population  of  Ohio,  in  1840,  was  1,519,467  and  in  1850, 1,980,- 
960  of  which  23,495  were  returned  as  colored. 

ADAMS  COUNTY.    18,943. 
Green,  1,520;  Monroe,  1,191;  Sprigg,  3,I90i  Libsrly,  1,498;  Tiffin,  1,533;  WeH  Union, 
463;  Winchesler,  1,693;  Wayne,  1,682;  Jefferson,  1,543;  Scolt,  1^70;  Franklin,  1,962- 
Meigs,  1,438, 

ALLEN  COUNTY.    12.116. 
Lima,  757;  Monroe,  924;  Richland,  990;  Spenosr,  336;  Amanda,  588;  Shawnee  756' 
Sugar  Creek,  756;  German,  1,003;  Perry,  923;  Auglaize,  1,344;  Bath,  1,512;  Jackson, 
1, 176;  Marion,  672;  Stctha  Ten,  374. 

ASHLAND  COUNTY.    23,826. 
Jackaon,  1,533;  Rugglea,  1,085;  Snllivan,  1,101;  Troy,  849;  Orana 
ion,  3,459;  Montgomery,  1,928;  Ashland.   l,3f'     "  '■  '  "■     "' 

Croek,  l,2i}5;  Perry,  1,789;  Greene,  1,904;  Mi 

ASHTABULA,  COUNTY.  28,767. 
Jefferson,  635;  Jefenon,  439;  Anstinhurg,  1,385;  Harperelieid,  1,279;  Ttumhull,  805; 
Lonox,  731;  Morgan,  888;  Hartsgroye,  650;  Rome,  744;  Orweli,  835;  Windsor,  1,033- 
Dorset,  236;  New  Lime,  628;  Colebrook,  688;  Cherry  Valley,  839;  AahtabnU,  1,356; 
Athtabula,  821;  Conneaul,  1,877;  Conneaut,  817;  Monroe,  1,587;  Sheffield,  845;  Kings- 
Tille,  1,494;  Plymontb,  753;  Saybrook,  1,374;  Dsmnark,  241;  Fierpont,  999;  Rich- 
mond, 706;  Andover,  963;  Williamsfieid,  982;  Wayne,  899;  Geneva,  1,35S. 

ATHENS   COUNTY.     18,217. 
Les,  961;    Waterloo,  1,016;  Trimble,  924;  York,  1,391;  Athens,  1,463;  Athens,  898; 
Canaan,  1,142;  Alexander,  1,735;  Troy,   1,421;  Carthage,  1,037;  Rome,  1,309;  Bern, 
819;  Ames,  1,482;  Dover,  1,233;  Lodi,  1,336. 

AUGLAIZE  COUNTY.    11,341. 

Goahen,  336;  Wayne,  672;  Union,    1,008;  Clay,  840;  Pnaheta,  1,008;   Duchouquet, 

905;  ffopofcjueJa,  504;  Logan,  336;  German,  1,470;  MinMer,  428;  New  Bremen,  344; 

Saint  Mary'fl,  693;  Si.  rHaryS,  874;  Washington,  688;  Nohle,  309;  Salem,  400;  IhsimtA, 

76;  Monltan,450. 

BELMONT  COUNTY.  34,599. 
Richland, 4,366;  Flushing,  1.811;  Feaae,  3,517;  Pullney,  3,250;  Smith,  1,797;  Wash- 
ington, 1.534;  Mead,  1.634;  Warren.  1.9U;  Bameanai;,  820;  Somerset,  2104;  Somer- 
tim,  192;  Goshen,  1,862;  Belmonl,  155;  Union,  1,873;  Morrislown,  455;  Wheeling, 
1,217;  Shepardatown,  90;  Unionlevm,  194;  Colerain,  1,321;  Farmington,  45;  Yorfc, 
1.312;  Wayne,  1918;  Kirkwood,  2,208. 
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BROWN  COUNTY.  97,334. 
Union,  2,494;  Lerx.na,  174;  Ripleg,  1,780;  Byrd,  2,085;  Kw.rf«»e,  386;  J)f™(«r,171i 
Hunliiieton,  1,877;  Aberdeen,  807;  Lewis,  1,998;  Fei^sburg,  IBB;  H^Sff^m"^  ^' 
jX"u,  1,150  CaUi>k,  112;  Pleasant.  1,457,  G^rs^to™,  617,  Perry,  a,4G5,  FayMe- 
t»ae,318,  Scott,  930,  m«>Hapt,106;  Clark,  1,389,  ««'™"'"'''' >31;  Dro«™f  "(te.  38; 
Pike,  1.022;  Green,  632;  Benton,  37;  Eagle,  1,134;  FincaitU,  145;  Washington,  387; 
Sardinia,  IU8;  Franklia,  1,107;  Amheim,  61;  Sterling  981. 

BUTLER  COUNTV.    30,794. 

Fairfield.  9771;    Hamifton,  3,907;  Union,  2,173;  Liberty      IjSOl ;    M"dl«on.    22^; 

Wayne,  1,509;  St.  Clnir,  3,609;  Hanover,  1,493;  Reily,  '-^l^i  "''^'"'^iJ,'"^^'  °f  "^■ 

2,«&;  b^rd,  1,134;  Morgan,  1,706;  Rom,  1,648;  Lemnn,    1,792;  M<d<fleto"n.  1,092; 

«,.««„  910.  CARROL  COUNTY.    17,685. 

Center,  1,189;  Union,  805;  Monroe,  1,117;  Orai 
840;  Lee,  1,390;  Waelilngtou,  1,090;  Harrison,  . 
Fox,  1,453;  Brown,  2,039;  Rose,  1,537. 

CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY.    19,743. 

Goshen,  1,260;  Mtchanic^bura,  682;  Rush,  893,  t«ms6"^,309,  W«od^ok,WS-  Union, 
1,046,  Saiec^  1,635;  Mad  River,  1,868;  Urban  a.  1,394;  17r6ana,  9,090;  Jackeo,.,  1,735; 
JohiiBOU,  1,573;  Adams,  1,193;  Concord,  1,110;  Harrison,  968;  Wayne,  1,499. 

CLARK  COUNTY.     22,174. 

Green,  1,275,   Madriver,  1.493;   Enon,  294;   Bethel,  1.748;  ^'"^^^'- ^^.^'   ^^. 

CarMe.m:  mdu,ay,e3;  Pike,  1,317;  Norlnampton    iiV,  Madmn.  947;   Selma^, 

Soulh  CharUilon.  414;  German,  1,912;  Harmony,  1,804;  Springfield,  2,906;  Sprmffjietd, 

5,108;  Morefield,  1,914;  Pleasaul,  1,349. 

CLERMONT  COUNTY.     30,449. 
Batavia,  2,789,  WilUamsburg,  1,885;  Tate,  9,901;  Franklu,,  3  061;  Ohio,  4474,  Unien. 
1  800-  Monroe,  1,897;  Washington,  9,540,  Jackeou,  1,941;  Goshen.  1,937;  Miami,  ^bSU, 
Stone  Llok,  1,840;  Wayne,  1,394. 

CLINTON  COUNTY.    18.837. 
Rlnhland,  J,975;Unlon,  9,390;  mimi"sMn,l,938,Wayue.l,435,  Adams  8G9;Vernon, 
M68     Mario;,  995;  Jefferson,  810;  Clark.  1.653;  WaahinKion,  1,216;   Chester,  1,600; 
Liberty,  1,232;  Green,  9,095. 

COLUMBIANA  COUNTY.  33,601. 
Unity,  9,095;  Fairfield,  9,385;  Salem,  1.960,  Perry  2^71;  Kno:s,  2,155;  Butler,  i, 692; 
Center  2  818-  Hanover,  3,859,  West,  2.110,  Liverpool,  799;  Liverpoot,  835;  Warfiinffton, 
96Tsii;^M"  Yellow  Creek,  '853;  W,IU.£,  l^:_  Middle.o«,  ^^^^.^fZ' 
91;  Elk  Run,  1,559;  St.  Clair,  1,115;  CaUutta.  147;  FVedewWou-n,  99;  Franklin,  l,lb4, 
Wayne,  974;  Madison,  1,405. 

COSHOCTON  COUNTY.  95,671. 
Perry,  1,340;  Washington,  996;  Pike,  1,079;  New  Castle,  l,2i7;  Bedford,  l^lJ  T'^^^- 
lon  eil-  Vlrg  nia,  1^;  Linton,  1,375,  Jacobiport.  219;  Adams.  1,419;  White  Eye, 
1  139^111  Creek  872^  La  Fayel  e,  1,040;  0;<ford,  1.113;  Tnscarawas.  741;  Cw^-:''"'. 
IsO  BeZhemra^;  Fri^kfin^e  Keen^,  1,079;  Crawford,  1,552;  Monroe,  760;  Jof- 
feraon,  929;  Jackson,  2,037;  Clark,  833. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY.    18,177. 

T,.ir=„=   1  IB^.   HnlmPB   1.239-   Auburn,951:  Vernon,  1,97G;  Jackson,  1,711;  Polk, 
Texas,  544;  Todd,  578;  Dallas,  406;  Whetstone,  1,657. 

CUYAHOGA  COUNTY.    48,105. 

Cleveland  City,  17,041;  East  Cleveland,  2,343;  Newburg  1,5^;  Mayfield,  MH;  War- 
reneviUa,  1,409;  Orange,  1,063:  Euclid,  1,447:  Solon,  1,033;  Chagrin  Falls.  1550.  Bed- 
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ford,  1,B54:  Independence,  1^85:  Brecksville,  1,116:  Rovallon,  1,353:  Sltongsville,  1,199. 
MlMaburg,  1,490;  Olinalgad,  1,216:  Dover,  1,102:  Rockport,  1,441:  Brooklyn,  6,375- 
Farma,  1,320. 

DARKE  COUNTY.    20,977. 

Butler,  1,44G:  Twin,  1,400:  Monroe,  918;  Washington,  1,250:  Greenyille,  3,379:  Orttn- 

tNifc,  1,044;  German,  1,509:  Harrison,  1,705:  Adams,  1,416:  Neave,  888:  Wayne,  1,163- 

Franklin,  551:  Misslssenawa,  378:   Palteraon,  319:  Wabash,  309:   Allen,  990-   Jackaon 

566:  York,  499;  Richland,  798:  Btowu,  684;  Van  Buren,  780. 

DEFIANCE  COUNTY.    6,966. 
Defiance,  391:  DfSanM,  890:  Higiiland,  365:  Richland,  703:  Adams,  439;  Noble,  389 - 
BrunfTsbiiTg,im:  Tiffin,  544:  ^mtuport,  165:  Delaware, 445;  Washineton,  498:  Farmer, 
894:  Milford,  645:  Hlckaville,  507. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY.    31,814. 

Radnor,  1,204:  Thompson,  739:  Marlborough,  587:  Berkshire,  1,555:  Genoa,  1,369: 

Harlem,  1,182:  Trenton,  1,338:  Delaware,  1,947;  Delaware,  9,075;  Liberty,  1,051;  Orange, 

1,150;   Berlin,  1,151;   Concord,  1,369:   Scioto,  1,196:  Troy,  97G;  Oxford,  898;  Brown. 

1,176:  Porter,  1,037:  Kingston,  761. 

ERIE  COUNTY.    18,578. 

Perkins,  1,217;  Milan,  9,697:  Sandusky  City,  5,088;  Margaretta,  1,537:  Huron,  1,397: 

Kelley's  Island,  J86:  Oxford,  984;  Groton,  884:  Berlin,  1,588;  Vermillion,  1,513;  Florence, 

FAIRFIELD  COUNTY.  30,257. 
Auburn,  626:  Madiaon,  1,164:  Bern,  2,656:  Violent,  3,060:  Fickaingtan,  IBO:  Canal 
Winchester,  974;  Liberty,  9,aOS:  Baliimere,  492;  Bata,  200:  Walnut,  1,795:  MWtsreport, 
126;  New  Salem,  210:  Bloom,  1,904:  LWmpdit,  386:  Amanda,  1,536:  RoyaUon,  252: 
Greenfield,  3,113:  Hocking,  1,846:  Richland,  1,777;  Pleasant,  2,011;  LancaHer,  3AS3- 
Oakland,  133:  Clear  Creak,  1,606;  Rush  Creek,  1,918. 

FAYETTE  COUN-^Y,    19,736. 
Madiaon,  364:  Marion,  S43:  Paint,  1^53;  Jefleraon,  1,872;  Union,  1,891:  Waskinglon, 
569;  Wayne,  1,953;  Perry,  1,088;  Green, 951;  Buena  Fisia,  107;  Couoord,836:  StaimtBn, 
87;  Jasper,  1,193. 

FULTON  COUNTY.    7,780. 

Chealerfield,  538;  Dover,  381;  RoyaUon,  570;  Araboy,  460:  Pike,  485:  Fullou,  635: 

Swaa  Creek,  631;  York,  784:  Clinton,  708:  Franklin,  790;  Gorham,  906:  German,  983, 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY.  42,880. 
Columbus  City,  17,867:  Montgomery,  1,336:  Truro,  1,589:  ReynoUsbuTg,  5G4;  Frank- 
liu,  1,852:  Sharon,  1,008:  WorAiagton,  501:  Blendon,  1,303:  Plain,  1,393;  New  Albany, 
168;  Perry,  1,169;  Clinton,  1,186:  Washington,  996:  Dublin,  974:  Norwich,  1,053;  Brown, 
681:  Prairie,  1,043:  Jackson,  1,550:  Pleasant,  968:  Horrisiuro,  103:  Hamilton,  1,485: 
Madison,  1,997:  Gro-eeport,  483;  Mifflin,  1,095:  JeiTerson,  1,936. 

GALLIA  COUNTY.    17,064. 
Ohio,  504;  Gayan,  5G0:  Hunlingtou,  1,309:  Morgan,  1,128:  Raccoon,  1,474:  Spriac- 
field,  1,330:  Cheshire,  1,410:  Gallipolia,  420:  Gallipolis.  1,686;  Addison,  934;  Green, 
1,276:  Perry,  1,208:  Greenfield,  959:  Walnut,  905;  Clay,  949:  Harrison,  1,008. 

GEAUGA  COUNTY.    17,823. 

Chardon,  1,G29:    Hampden,  919;   Munson,  1,194:    Newbury,   1,353;    Burton,  1,064: 

Clarldon,  1,006:  Mlddlefield,  918:  Thompson,  1,911:  Troy,  1,163:  Auburn,  1,182:  Chester, 

1,103:  Balnbrldge,  1,013:  Huntsburg,  1,007:  Ruaaell,  1,083:  Parkman,  1,383:  Montvillo, 

702. 

GREENE  COUNTY.    21,947. 
Sugar  Creek,  3,089:  Xenia,  7,156:  Beaver  Creek,  2,063:  Balh,  3,079;  Miami,  1,613 
Gi/ion,  352:  Ross,  1,367;  Silrer  Creek,  2,565:  CieBar  Creek,  1,870. 
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GUERNSEY  COUNTY.  30,472. 
Adams,  865;  Madison,  1,524;  Wheeling,  1,159;  Liberly,  1,004;  Jafffirson,  857;  Mon- 
roe,  l,OeB;  Wsahinglon,  973;  Londonderry,  1,551;  Knoi,  755;  Wealland,  1,196;  Bea- 
ver, 1,785;  WmiaTmbuTg,  207;  Millwood,  1,409;  MiUia>fid,2\S;  Oxford,  1,496;  Foimeio, 
444-  Middlcloten,  267;  Wilts,  1,326;  WaiMnpton,  751 ;  Eliiabdhloicn,  136;  Kiehland, 
981;  SenecamOe,  457,  Seneca,  1,291;  Mt.  Ephraim,  121;  Buffalo,  834;  Point  Pletaant, 
105;  Hartford,  113;  Jackaon,  1,191;  Center  1.067;  Cambridge,  1,44B;  Cofniridje, 
1,041;  Spencer,  1,418;  Cumberland,  431;  Wright,  SI78;  fiew  Gottengen,  54. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY.     156,S50. 
Cincinnati  City,  115,438;  Fulton,  3,923;   Speneer,  1,65G;  Coiumbia,  2,416;  Ander- 
son, 3,050'  Mill  Creek,  6587;  Storrs,  1,675;  Green,  3,948;  Delhi,   1,942;  Sycamore, 
3,731;   Symmes,  1,115;  Colerain.  3,195;  Miami,  1,557;   Whitewater,  1,567;  Crosby, 
1,548;  HaiTiJon,  940;  Springfield,  3,632. 

HANCOCK  COUNTY,    16,774. 
Flndlay,774;  Findlay,  1,958;  Allen,  870:  Washington,  1,922;  Cass,  691:  Big  Licit, 
2,008;  Amanda,   1,169:  Marion,  904:  Ora--     'o..  V.„    !,„,.„    .^fi.    rT„.„„     i.tsn. 
ForlMe,  614:  Blanohard,  1,051:  Pleasant,  i 
830:  Eagle,  950:  Madison,  667. 

HARDIN  COUNTY.    8  =151 
Pleasant,  1,059:  XentoB,  1,065:  Dudley,  599:  Hale  418    Taylor  Creek    531    Goshen, 
590:  Blancbard,   959:  Buck,  469:  Jackaon.  530:  Was    nglon    391    L  berly    4"      Mo 
Donald,  582,  Marion,  368:  HuniernUle,  84:  Cessna,  303    Ron  dliead    520    Roaiulhtad 

^     '  HARRISON  COUNTY.     20 160 

Morefield,  1,099:  Morefeld.  44;  Freeport,  1,221;  Cadiz  1  309  Cad.z  1  144  Not 
tineham,  1,936;  Franklin,  911:  DeirsJIeld,  289:  Fra  Id  Ji  150  W  aali  go  1255 
Short  Creek,  1,490:  HarristiUe,  300:  Georgetoam,  160  4rol  er  8  6  Cerman  1  dbl 
Rnmiey,  1,088;  NortTi,  1,121:  Monroe,  1,159:  Stock  88=!  Athena  1085  Ne,i,  Aiheui 
331:Green,l,527.  HENRY  COUNTY.    3432 

Napoleon,  566;  Flat  Rock,  406;  Washington,  531  Ridge*' lie  148  Freedom  83 
PleasMit,  338;  Marion,  77;  Harrison,  515;  Richfield,  136    Damaacui  -33     L  berty  399 

HOCKING  COUNTY.     14 119 

Benton  933-  Ward,  823;  Marion,  1,746;  Falls,  1,7  "  Loqan  798  Good  Hope  635 
Laurel,  1,126;  Perry,  1,217;  Salt  Creek,  1,094;  Wahngto  1640  Sar  1045 
Green,  1,290.  HIGHLAND  COUNTY.    "5   81 

Liberty,  9,683;   mUboro^g''.   h^^^:  F-i'dsld.  ^  174     Mad'son    J  163     Gr«j,frrftf 
1,011;  l4int, 2,678;  Union,  1,408;  Newmark.l,  1,59S    Co  cord    1  501     Jack  o      1  449 
Dodeon,    1,217;  Hamer,  949;  Marshall,  1,137;    BruBlceek     1515     Salem     813     Clay 
1J08;  WiiileOak,  1.012. 
•^     '  '  HOLMES  COUNTY.     20  458 

Hardy,  2,494;  Kilbuck,  1,945;  Monroe,  966;  Prai  e  14^1  Mechan  o  1  G47  Berlin 
1452  Walnut  Creek,  1,077;  German,  1^17;  Sdt  Cr^ek  1699  K  ol  land  1349  Knox 
i;915i  Washington,  1,468;  Ripley,  1,330;  Paint,  1,618. 

HURON   COUNTY.    96,903, 

New  London,  1,399;  ClarkafielJ.  1,454;  Wakeman,  704;  Tovrnsend.  1,333;  Hartland, 
1094-  Greenwich,  1,050;  Fitohvilie,  1,178;  Norwalk,  1,718;  NoriBalk,  1441;  R.dge- 
fielf'l9M  Richmond,  609;  Lyme  1859;  Norwich,  1,091;  Sherman,  1,134;  Peru, 
1^639;  Bron'aon,  1,219;  Fairfield,  1,594;  New  Haven,  1,398;  Greenfield,  1,333;  Ripley, 

^'^'''  JACKSON   COUNTY.    12,724. 

Bloorafield  1,403;  Madison,  1,515;  Jefferson,  1,036;  Jaehian,  480;  Lick,  1,021; 
Pranw" 95 rMiiton,  1,477;  Washington,  756;  Hamilton,  664;  Scioto,  1,347;  Jack- 
son,  714;  Liberty,  1,017. 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY.    20,13a 

m.   Pleasant     I  818;  Wells    1,^;  Springfield,    1,300,  Brash    Creek,   1,120;    Ross, 

1,144;  Sal,„e,l,08e;  Knox   1,902;  Island  Creek,  1,981;  Steubenville,  1,084;  sWfcnriife, 

lits'  '       '         *'"*'   ''^'"'  ^"""''fi^'d'  I'SSa,  Warrenl 

KNOX  COUNTY.    28,870. 

CUnton  802;  M«M„t  Fm.o™,  3,710;  Plenaanl,  909;  College,  533,  Monroe,  1,333, 
Howard,  l,00a:  Pike,  1,720;  Miller,  1,063;  Morga-,  823,  Cla?,  9G0,  JWBrti«,Wp,  280. 
Jacksoii,  1,078,  Butler,  762;  Harrlaon,  751;  MWwoorf,  340,  Union,  953;  Brown  1535: 
f  S'"?",V'i?^/-  Middlehurtr,  1,091,  Berlin,  1,158;  Morris,  1,027;  Libwly,  1,332;  Mil^ 
ford,l,J50;  Hillier,  1,141;  WaynB,l,15a;  Fredericitoitm,  713.  ' 

LAKE  COUNTY.    14,655. 
Leroy,  1,128;  Mentor,  1,571,  Concord,  1,031;  Willoughby,  2, 
FainesYitle,  PainessiUe,  3,128,  Madison,  S,987;  Patry,  1,131. 

LAWRENCE   COUNTY,     15,347. 
Union,  1,31S;    FayellB,  1,112;  Perry,  934;  Upper,  3,494:    Rome     1  134-    Windsor 
1,001,    Mason    1,133,  Aid,  884;    Lawrence,    534;    Elizabeth,  3,529;    Dacalur,   2,052,' 
Wttshinglon,  646;  Symmes,  4B7. 

HCKING  COUNTY.  38,845. 
St.  Albans,  1  422:  AUxandrU,  349:  Monroe,  1,030:  JohnsUmm.  357;  Jerray,  1,230: 
??"f"^-,'  '^^-  ^^iVTC"'  Y^iJPPl""'''  «:  McKean,  1,378:  Harrison  1447: 
Limn,973:  Etna  1^07:  Wark,  1,228:  J¥«<«.ri,  3,778:  Lockpori,  m-.  Granville,!  345: 
?■""?;  .'cq'b  '"^^'T'.k^,^;  ^"=^'"JS'  ^'"^^  J'^kloi^n,  356:  Bowling  Green,  870: 
UneiUe,  188:  BroteatB^,  480:  Union,  1,01:  iuroy,  88:  Htbron,  649:  Newton  1  364-  Bur- 
.'"-Ji'r'p'  ,^?f'?,'^'°°'^*V,?l.™'  ^'  Eden,  1,013:  Mary  Ann,  1,000:  Falbtery, 
1,206:  Ferry,  1,354:  Hanover,  1,187:  Liberty,  1,190:  Franklin,  1,057:  Hopewell,  1,33B. 

LOGAN  COUNTY.    19,168. 
L^e,  1,774:  Rnah  Creek,   1,«B:  Zane,  1,090:  MoArthur,  1,376   Richland,   1,170 
Hw'lson,  984:  Ferry,  1,405:  Jefferson,  2,043:  Monroe,   J,43f    Bokes  Crefk,  583    Lib- 
erty, 1,263:  Union,  804:  BloomGeld,  G71:  Stokes,  489    Pleasant,  805  WaBhineton,  667 
Miami,  775:  Quiiiej,  373.  ' 

LORAIN  COUNTY.  36,091 
Ridgeville,  1,213:  Colambia,  1,336:  Eaton.  1,111:  Carlisle,  1,513  Avon,  1,783  La- 
Grange,  1.403:  Grafton,  947:  Penfield,  672:  Elyria,  1  176  Elma.  1.482  Wellmirton 
1,556:  Sheffield,  908;  Black  River,  659:  Amherst,  1,400  Brownhelm,  1,0S3  HenrT.tU 
i'of  ■  H""';ng"'n.  I.n3:  Rochester,  896:  Brighton,  669  Camdeu,  1,035  Russia, 
2,061:  Pitlslield,  1,088. 

LUCAS  COUNTY.    J2,3=il 
Waynesfield,  2,371;  Port  Lawrence.  149:     Toferfo,  3,&59    Manhattan,  541     Oreson, 
1«?'  ^T^'^f'^on'o^'i?.^-  Sfe^"!"- "] :  Springfield.  782    Waterville,  958    Providence, 
467:  Riebfieltl,  399:  Wing,  361:  Spencer,  273. 

MADISON  COUNTY.    10,012 
r^i'^ia' T^^-^  Pleasant,  1,066:  Mt.  Sluing.  115;   Range,  983     Stokes,  590    Deer 
Creek,  436:  La  FayeUe,  147:  Jefferson,  634:  West  Jtfferson,  i^i^   Canaan,  565    Amtiu  130 
Darby,  383:  Pleasant  Valley,  168:  Monroe,  403;  ftke,  381    Ro>e  Dae.iii    bomerfolxl" 
616;  Samerjwd.133:  Union,  1,647:  London,  513.  ^«,  i.^    Bomeriora, 

MAHONING  COUNTY.    33,733. 

1  f7«'"i^M '^v'^oT,"'^''7^-  ^%''fi«'<''  >'«3:  '»«''»'>".  l."0:  Milton,  1,133:  Berlin, 
1,376:  Ellsworth,  953:  Goshen,  1,721:  Coitaville,  982:  Boardman,  1,026-  fllaver  2144- 
Springfield,  2,385:  Poland,  2,136:  Yonngatown,  3,802:  Austintown,  1,174.  ' 

MARION  COUNTY.    12,554. 
Marion,  980:  Marion,  1,307:  Scott,  717:  Claridon,  1,342:  Richland,  1,229:  Pleasant, 
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MEDINA  COUNTY.    31,'t33. 
W-d8Worlh,  1,623:   Chatham,  1,165:   La   Fayette,  l,333i  Homer,  1,103:  Harrisvjlle, 
1  477-  Westfield    1,132:  Medina,  1002:  Medina,  1008:    Sharou,  1,519:  Granger,  1,313: 
HrnckkTr!*16:BVu^«iSi  1,417:  Liverpool,  2,164:  York,  1.228:  Spencer,  1,336;  Litch- 
field, 1,332:  Guilford,  1^00:  Montvilia,  1,078. 

MEIGS  COUNTY.    17,960. 
Salisbury,  9,909:  P«v«ny,  1,637:   Olive,  924:  Lebanon,  1,008:   Lelart,  966:  Sutton, 
1  696!  Salem,  1,418:  Seipio;i,406:  Bedford.  908:  Cheeler,  1,410:  Cte«ter,  190:  Orange, 
946:  Columbia,  897:  Rutfaad,  1,745. 

MERCER  COUNTY.    7,712. 
Marion,  1,428:  Jefferson,  504:  Hopewell.  294:  Center,  504:  Granville,  546:  BnUer,  210: 
Franklin,  378;  Union,  756:  Dublin,  883:  Liberty,  908:  Black  Creek,  504:  Wa»h.nglon, 
420:  Gibson,  504:  Recovery,  573. 

MIAMI  COUNTY.     24,957. 

Spring  Creek,  1,273:  Rb«^..  113:  mnlers^aU.  227:  Wa.ljl.igton  983:  Pja^,  3,280: 

Newberry,  1,690:  CoBiwWn,  451:  Ooj^n,  76:  Brown,  lJ79_^Eli^abe,l>,^433_^:_SUunton, 


MONROE  COUNTY.    28,367. 

Swil»rland,  1,215:  Sunsbary.  1,533:  Stock.  1,107:  .CfrMe  116-  Enoch  1  438:  Elk. 
956:  Bethel,  1,028;  Malaga,  1,5^1:  Malaga,  138;  Mtfton.6»n,,  145:  Seneca,  1.841 :  a.fa«, 
96:  &.™nf^yrrfrf,  153:  ^nlon,  1,930:  Ohio,  1,443:  Be=r«.<a«,  103:  Sorrfi.,  118  Pe^, 
1,460:  Ant&ch/lOl:  Salem,  1,311:  Claringlon,  341:  Wayne  1,177:  Waah.nglon,  94i: 
Adams,l,183:  Center,  2,551:  Wijorf./dd,  395:  Franklin,  1,590:  Greene,  1,236:  Jackson, 
1,163. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY.    38,917. 

Davton  Citv,  10,976:  Washington,  1,826;  Miami,  3,456:  Van  Buren,  1,401:  Mad  River, 
1,4^^  Wayne  1,090:  Butler,  !,974:  Harri«>n,  3,059:  Gerniun,  3,789:  Jackson,  3,012: 
Randolph,  1,883:  Jefferson,  1,808:  Madison.  1.668:  Clay.  1.905;  Perry.  1,906. 

MORGAN  COUNTY.    98,593. 

Malta,  1,303:  MaUa,  530;  Penn,  1,370:  Marion,  1,764:  Windsor,  1,593:  Union,  1,795: 
Deetfield,  1,325:  Morean,  650:  MeOinnelsriiie,  1,660:  Olive.  3,015:  Jackson,  1,249:  Center, 
l!«9  Meig1vilie,l,5l2:  Bristol,l,7a5:  Home,.l,590:  York,l,207:  Bloom.1.346:  Noble, 
1,702:  Manchester,  1,337:  Brookfield,  1482. 

MORROW  COUNTY.    20,340. 

Washlneton,  1,137:  Canaan,  1,233:  Cardington,  1,358:  Bloomf5eld,  1,443:  Troy,  640: 
Ferry,  l,llo"ci;e..er.  1,620:  Congress,  1,6^1;  franklin,  1.456;  Gilead,  1,680:  South 
Bloomfield,  1,395;  Westfield,  1,414:  Lincoln,  891:  Harmony,  1,041:  Beanmgton,  1,266: 
Fern,  876. 

MUSKINGUM  COUNTY.    45,053. 

Jackson,  1532:  Licking,  1,434:  Rich  Hill,  M95:  Meigs,  1,680:  Springfield,  M03: 
P^tn^TifiU:  Harrison,  1  534:  Brush  Creek,  1,393:  Clay,  553:  Blue  Rock,  1,476:  New- 
ton, 9,356:  Unio«lo«>n,  340:  Perry,  1,038:  Washington,  1,380:  Salt  Cr^k  1^15:  Wayne, 
i,244:  I>u™«'s  FalU,  196:  Highland.  956;  Union,  902:  Nor^KSHi-  ^V™  ^wi, 
334-  Adams,  998:  Falls,  2,194:  Hopewell,  2,378:  Jefferson,  1,377:  Dr^d^  1.445:  Madi- 
son, 1,047:  Monroe,  978:  Muskingum,  1,509:  Salem,  111:  ZaneivUlt,  7,929. 

OTTAWA  COUNTY.    3,310. 
Clay,  293:  Benton,  54;  Harris,  407;  Salem.  187:  Erie.  299:  Carroll,  403:  Portage,  377: 
Port  ainton,  249:  Bay,  359:  Danbury,  503:  Van  Ronsselear,  186. 
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PAULDING  COUNTY.    1,766. 
1,  58;  Benton,  61:  Hattison,  63:  Waehlnglon,  155:  Brown,  366;  Auglaize,  301: 
7;  Csrryalt,  471. 

PERRY  COUNTY.    20,774 
1,429:  Saltlick,  1,747:  Bearfield,  1,710:  Mouday  Creek,  1,134:  Readiog, 2,741; 
"'"   "■  "■■    1,  991:  Hopewell,  1,386:  Thorn,  1,890:  Clayton,  1,554;  Hatrieon, 
ike,  2,146. 

PICKAWAY  COUNTY.    21,110 

Circlevilie,  431:  CirdeBSie,  3,411:  Salt  Creek,  1,332;  Fafton,  514:  Pickaway,  1,425: 

Walnut,  I, S40:    Madison,  885;  HanlaoD,  1,176;  Scioto,  1,347:  Darby,  1,166:  Monroe, 

1640:  Jackaon,  1,041:  Wayne,  644:  Deer  Creek,  1,354:  Farry,l,120:  Muhlenbure,  585; 

Washington,  1,199.  '  ^ 

PIKE  COUNTY.    10,955. 

Marion,  900:  Union,  564:   Beaver,  520:   Seal,  1,521:    FSceton,  690:  Jackson,  1,351: 

Sharon,  114:  Pee  Pee,  &43:   Waverly,  678:  Newton,  386:  Jasper,  75:  Camp  Creek,  390: 

Sunfish,  371;  Pebble,  914:  Benlon,  639:  Perry,  519:  Cyntkiana,  134:  Mifflin,  546. 

PORTAGE  COUNTY.    34,387. 
Brimfieid,  1,015:  SuiSeld,  1,275:  Randolph,  1,730:  Paris,  1,019:  Windham,  813:  Frank- 
lin, 1,750:  Ravenna,  2,239;   Streetsborougli,   1,108:  Aurora,  823:   Shalersviile,   1,190: 
Mantua,  1,139:    Hiram,  1,106:    Nelson,   1,383:    Roolslown,   1,308:  Charleatown,  809: 
Freedom,  996;  Atwaler,  1,119!  Deerfield,  1,371;  Palmyra,  1,093;  Edinburg,  1,101. 

PREBLE  COUNTY.    21,748. 
WaahiDglon,  1,758;  Eo(on,  1,302;   Jasper,  908;  Somets,  2,085;  Lanier,  1,694;   Gratia, 
2,117;  Dijion,  1,192;  Israel,  1,641;  Monroe,  1,344;  Harrison,  2,094;  Twin,  1,950:  Jaok- 
son,  1,405;  Jefferson,  2,258. 

PUTNAM  COUNTY.    7,221. 

Van  Buren,  172;  Blanchard,  1,395;  Rile)-,  S49;  PJeasanl,  714;  Ottawa,  1,166;  Liberty, 

322;  Greensburg,  634;  Union,  515;  Sugar  Creek,  550;  Jennings,  557;  Perry,  262;  Mon- 

RICHLAND  COUNTY.     30,877. 

Sharon,  1,949;  Springfield,  2,100;  Jackson,  1093;   Sandusky,  617;  Jefferaon,  3,5M; 

Perry,  923;  Troy,  1,5^;  Washington,  1,914;  Bioomingrove,  1,430;   Piymoulli,  1,664; 

Butler,  1,139;  Weiler,  1,290;  Cass,  1,430;  Mifflin,  1,104;  Franklin,  1,357;  Worthiaelon, 

2,006;  Monrofl,  1,720;  Madison,  1,579;  Mannfieid,  3,557. 

ROSS  COUNTY.    32,084. 
Scioto,  1,596;  Chmkotht,  7,098;  Union,  3,666;  Deerfield,  1,315;  Concord, 3,673;  Buck- 
skin, 2,104;  Greene,  1,995;  Colerain,  1,408;  Harrison,  878;  Springfield,  1,162;  Liberty, 
1,126;  Jefferson,  845;   Franklin,  642;   Hun linglon,  1,659;   Twin,  2,239;  Pai ton,  1,556: 
Faint,  1,123. 

SANDUSKY  COUNTY.     14,529. 
Sandusky,  1,138;   FrBiWBM,492;   Riley,  682;   Green  Creek,  1,288:  Ballville,  1,556; 
York,  1,811;  Townsend,  969;  Rice,  483;  WaBhinoton,  1,499;  Madison,  557;  Woodville, 
1.069;  Jackson,  1,092;  Scott,  793. 

SCIOTO  COUNTY.    18,729. 
Wayne,  219;  PaHsmmlh,  4,011;  Harrison,  1,102;  Bloom,  1,648;  Porter,  1,674;  Green, 
2,545;    Clay,  872;   Jefferson,  840;    Madison,  1,367;  Vernon,  1,105;  Washlnglon,  706: 
Morgan,  230;  Union,  705;  Brush  Creek,  652;  Nile,  1,003. 

SENECA  COUNTY.    27,105. 
Rsed,  1,494;  Venice,  1,830;  Thompson,  1,668;  Adams,  1,416;  Bloom,  1,743;  Clinlon, 
1,668;    r#n,  2,728;   Jackson,  996;   Pleasanl,  1,592;  Big  Spring,  1,939;  Eden,  1,581; 
Hopewell,  1,288;  Louden,  1,731;  Liberty,  1,400;  Scipio,  2,323;  Seneca,  1,662. 
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SHELBY  COUNTY.     13,956. 
Loramio,  1.049i  Orange,  993;  McLean,  775;  DiiiBmore,  701 ;  Washinglon,  l,9Gli  Tnr- 
tlft  Creek,  793;  Perry,  839;  Clinton,  763;  Sidney.  1,302;  Franklin,  788;  Van  Buren,  629; 
Green,  1,078;  Cynthean,  797;  Salem,  1,496;  Jackson,  705. 

STARK  COUNTY.    39,B88. 

Plain.  9511;  Uke,  1,732;  GrfsniDi™,  251;   Union,  245;  Washington,  2.0B6;  Lexing- 

lon,  1,996:  Marlborough,  2,133 ;  Paris,  9,740;  Oanahu^,  2,927;  Nimiahillin,  2,587;  Canton, 

1,792'    Ca«ion,  2,604r  Lawrence,  2,392:  Tuscarawas,  2,041 :  Pike,  1447:  Sandy,  1,273: 

Sugar  Creek,  1,743:  Jackson,  1,519:  Ferry  and  Mas^iUort,  4,668:  Bathleliem,  9,398. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY.     97,491. 

Richfield,  1,269:  Bath,  1,400:  Copley,  1,541:  Northampton,  1,147:  Boston,  1,180: 
Norlhfield,  1,474:  Twinsbnrg,  l,28l!  Portage,  1,160:  Akron.  3,266:  Hudson,  1,457:  Slow, 
1  702:  Talinadge,  3,456:  Coventry,  1,300;  Springfield,  1,907;  Norton,  1,346:  Franklin, 
1.674:  Green,  1,998. 

TRUMBULL.  COUNTY.    30,510. 

Hertford,  1,358:  Fowler,  1,089:  Vienna,  1,007:  Baielta,  1,303:  Howland.  919:  War- 
ren 2957-  Braceville,  956:  Champion,  1,070:  Southinglon,  J,013;  Farmingtou,  1,983; 
Meiopolamla,  959:  Bloomfield,  789:  Bristol,  1,134:  Kinsman,  1,005:  Vernon,  828:  Gus- 
tavuB  1  926-  Johnson,  1,099:  Macca,  872:  Greene,  959;  Newton,  1,678:  Lordetown, 
1,379!  Weatherefield,  1,717:  Liberty,  1,398:  Hubbard,  1,372:  Brook  field,  1,451. 

*""  TUSCARAWAS   COUNTY.    31,732. 

Goshen,  MB9!  iV.  Philadelphia.  1,415:  ioetport,  178:  Fairfield,  874:  Ojtford,  959: 
Nod  0,meT>tav,n,  476:  Salem,  1,584:  Port  Waskinglon.  269:  Mill,  934:  t7i-wfamife,  577; 
Union  944'  Warren,  937:  JVeu.  Cumter/oni,  303:  Sandy,  1,005:  Sondi^iife.  223:  Law- 
rence 917-  BoiicaT,  309:  Znar,  949:  Sngar  Creek,  1,018:  ShantKiUf.  389:  Wayne, 
2533-  StTdusbuTO,  109:  York,  134:  Auburn,  1,246:  Bucks,  1,326:  Jefferson,  1,058: 
Warwick,  1,195:  Dover,  3,259:  Rush,  1,339:  Clay,  1,261:  Perry,  1,396:  Washington, 

^'      ■  UNION  COUNTY.    12.205. 

Jackson,  436;  Claibonrn,  919;  Leesburg.  701 ;  York,  831 ;  Paris,  982;  Marysvilh.  605; 

Dover  700'  Liberty,  1,358;  Taylor,  400;  Waehiogton,  333;  Union,  994;  Miif/ord  CmiW, 

211;  Allen,' 979;  Darby  881;  Jerome,  1,949;  Mill  Creek,  726. 

VANWERT  COUNTY.    4,793. 

Washington,  355;  Seaioa  Ten.  403;  Willshire,  906;   WHlehire.  147;  Pleasant,  349; 

„'  ".    6-„  '  „    '  ,.       .n=.    .,_.__     o^;Tully,   242;    Harrison,  513;    Liberty,   434; 

VINTON  COUNTY.    9,353. 
Elk,  1,321;  JffejiriAariioiwi,  494;  Brown,  648;  Clintoi 
1,193;  Harrison,  580;  Wilkaville,  1,037;  Eagle,  476;  Jac 
Brown,  439. 

WARREN  COUNTY.     25,560. 

Union   1719'  Turtle  Creek,  3,349;  is fianon, 2,088;  Deerfield,  l,863;Hami!ton,  2,068; 

Salem,  3,525;  Washington,  1,566;  Clear  Creek,  9.770;  Franklin, 2, 549;  Wayne,  4081. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY.     29,512. 

Lawrence,  814;  Newport,  1,497;  Grandview,  1,154;  Independence,  728;  Adams, 
1993-  Union,  1,165;  Jolly.  1,014;  Ludlow,  1,051;  Walerford,  1,693;  Aurehus,  1,351; 
BarloW,  1,063;  Salem,  1,246;  Liberty,  1,994;  Belpre,  1,623;  Fearing,  1,254;  Deoatnr, 
807-  Warren,  1,463;  Westley,  1,561;  Watertown,  1,374;  Roibnry,n,098;  Marietta, 
1,06*9;  XtaHata.  3,133;  Harmar.  1.006. 

WAYNE  COUNTY.    33,045. 

Greene,  9,059;  East  Union,  1,940;  Wooster.  1.2B3;  Wiyotler,  9.797;  Wayne.  9,079; 
Congresa,  9,341;  Chester,  9,335;  Plain,  9,375;  Canaan,  1,923;  Clinton,  1,121;  Frankhn, 
1/150;  PBial,l,627;  Sugar  Creek,  2,321;  Salt  Creak,  1,670;  Chippewa,  9,637;  Milton, 
1,360;  Baughman,  1,797. 
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WILLIAMS  COUNTY.    8,018. 
Center,  882;  St  Jo8ep]i,5B9;  Pulaeki,  760;  Springfield,  783;  Brady,  1,128;  Jefiorson, 
1,016;  Mili  Creek,  408;  Msdison,    225;  Superior,  733;   Bridgewaler,  493;  Northwert, 
343;  Florence,  669. 

WOOD  COUNTY.    9,1«5. 

Webster,  237;  Weeton,  540;  Middleton,   331;  Wttahington,  504;  Plain,  593.  Center 

357;  Portage,  405;  Bloom,  059;  Milton,  244;  Henrj-,  3H1;  Jackson,  74;  Liberty,  237- 

Parrysburg,  581;  Pern/sburg,  1,199;  Freedom,  454;  Troy,  559;  Lake,  153;  Montgom' 

ery,  934 ;  Ferry,  889. 

WYANDOT  COUNTY.    11,169, 

MarseillSB,  539;  Crane,  761;  Up.  Sajidusky,  783;  Mifflin,. 570;  Salem,  738:  Eden 

643:  Anlrfm,  756;  Pi(l,885;  Richland,  699)  Ridge,  501;  Sycamore,  880:  Tvmochlee 

1,817;  Crawford,  1,301;  Jackson,  395.  ym«nwe, 


NEW    COUNTIES. 


AUGLAIZE  COUNTY  was  created  February  Ulh,  1848,  from  Allen  and  Mer- 
cer Counties.  St.  Mary's  {see  page  353),  and  Wapakoueta  fsee  page  39),  are 
the  principal  villages,  and  the  first  named  the  county  seat.  For  Its  townships,  and 
their  population  in  1850,  see  page   600. 

MORROW  COUNTY  was  formed  EwJIarj-  24th,  1848,  from  Richland,  Knox 
Delaware,  and  Marion  Counties.  Ml.  Gilead  (see  page  344),  is  the  county  seat. 
See  page   605,  for  a  list  of  its   townships  and  their  population. 

FULTON  COUNTY  was  formed  Febl^  38lh,  1850,  from  tacas,  Henry  and 
Williams  Counties.  A  list  of  its  townships,  and  their  population,  are  piven  on 
page   603.  ^ 

VINTON  COUNTY  was  formed  MaT^93d,  1850,  from  Gallia,  Athens,  Hock- 
ing, Ross,  and  Jackson  Counties.  Its  townships,  and  their  populations  for  1850, 
are  given  on  page  607.    M'ArlhHratown   is  the  county  seat. 

NOBLE  COUNTY  was  formed  frorn'o^rnsey,  Monroe,  Washington,  and  Mor- 
gan Counties,   in  March,   1851.  * 
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